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ADVERTISEMENT 



Thi tKiM firet oribc foUowiof; letters appeared ortgioali; in Cobhcu'* 
W«kljr Political Regiitcr. There »re Ktetal thtogs, in whicli tlity 
may lecm to require «omc .ipotogy. Kir«, some perionii, who were 
con»inc«1 by the .^rgumcDt«, hare objected lo the «y!c ju too tiowcry, 
and lull of attemptt at dcscriptioD. If I have erred in this mpect, 
it hu been from dctigti. 1 hare indeed endeavoured to make my 
book *t amuaing u the coanvtnoi of my gcniuii would permit. If 
however tbecr critics pcr»i«t in their objcctioD, I will underuke to 
produce a work a* dry and ibrmal as they please, if they will under- 
uke to find readera. Secondly, »ome of the observatJoni may be 
ibODgiu too icrcrc and pcrtonal. In (he tint pla^c, 1 nhall aniwcT 
th«t the abuse, of which there is to be sure a plentiful sprioklingt is 
not I think unmcrileil or unnupported j and in the second place, 
that if I could have .iii.ickcd the work* aucceutfully, without attack- 
rag the antlvor, I should have preferred doing so. Bat the thing was 
impostibjc. Whoever troubles binisclf about abstract reasonings, or 
calm, ditpauionate inqtririea after truth ? The public ought not to 
blame tne for contmlting ihcir laxtc. A« to the difFuacncM, the 
repetitions, and want of oiechod to be found in these letters, I haiY no 
good defence to make. I may however make the same excuse for 
the great length to which they have run, u the Frenchman did, who 
■pologiatd for writing a long letter by saying, that he had act time to 
wiitc a shorter. 




LETTERS IN 
ANSWER TO MALTHUS, &c. 

LETTER I 

INTRODlfCTORV 



Su, — A* ihe proposed alteraiion ia the (ystcm of the Poor Law* 
must n;uur&IIy cagij;e your attentioc, as well at that of the public; 
and, M th« authority of Mr. Malthun hat often been tcfertcd to, and 
ha* gicat weight with many people on thin aubject, it may not be amtM 
to in(|uirc, how fat the tcpuiaiion which ihM gcnilefnan hfl» gained, 
it a moral and political philoiopher, can be aafely rcpo^ on ai the 
Ibundaiion of any pati of h lyilcm which it directed to objects of 
national utility, and iet]uire» dote, compreheniive, and accurate reaion- 
i&E. You, Sir, arc not ignorant, that a name will do more towartU 
Kneeing down prejudice*, and bolstering up a erode and tottering 
•yiictn. than any argumenta whatever. It ia always euier to cjuotc 
an authority than to carry on a chain of reasoning. Mr. Malthus's 
reputation may, I fcar> prove fatal to the poor of ibia country- Hi« 
name hans» suapentled over their headi, in ttmrtvt, like «ome baleful 
meteor. It ii ilie shield behind which the archers may take their 
stand, and ^1 them at their leiaute. He has act them up a> a 
defrncelcu mark, on which both frienda and foca may cxercice 
their malice, or their wanlonnrsK, an they think proper. He hat 
Faarly hunted ihcm down, he hat driven them imo his toiU, iie has 
thrown his net over them, ^nd tlicy leraain as a prey to the first 
invader, either to be tactiiiced witliout mercy at the ilirine of cold 
unfeeling avarice, or to linger out a roiserible cxiiteoce under the 
hand* of ingeoiom .ind scientific tormemori, — There ti a vulgar 
anying, * Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.' The poor seem to 
me to be pretty much in ihii tituation at present. The poor. Sir, 
labour coder a natural itigma ; they are miurdly despised. Their 
intereMs are at be« but coldly and remotely felt by the Other classe* 
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of lociety. Mt. Malthus'i book has done tl\ ihai wae waniing id 
iocreue thii indilTcrcoce aod apathy. But ii in uciihcr generous nor 
ju«, to corac in aid of the narrow prtjudicct and banJ-heaxtedoess of 
mankind, wiih mi-taphyiical diaiinttions and the cobwebs of" pliiio- 
aophy. The bal.ince inclinc« too much on that »ide already, without 
the addition o( falir weights. I cimleiB I do t'ecl »onic degree of 
disguM and indignation rising within me, when I «e a man of Mr. 
Malthus's character and calling sianding forward an the accuser of 
tboM ' wlio have QOTte to Iiclp them,' aa the high-priul of * pride and 
cevetoiUDcsH,' fotming Beliiehnciiti ioio a regular codct with iu codicils, 
iaitkntCG and glogsea annexed, trying to muffle up the hand of chanty 
in the fetters ol the law, to xuppress * the compunctious visiiingg of 
nature,' to ttiake men aibamcd ot compusiion and good-nature as folly 
and weakness, * laying ibc Haticring unction ' of religion to the con- 
icicDce of the riotous and luxutioui liver, and ■ grinding the face* oTl 
the poor' with texts of scripture. Formerly the feelings of com- 
paiuiioniaDd the dictates of justice were found to operate as correctiTci 
on the halntual meaonesa and sellishncis of our nature : at prctrent this 
order is reverted ; and it it discovered that justice and liumanity are 
not ohitactei in the way of, hut that they ate the most effectual 
strcngiheneri and mpporten of our prevailing paiiiont. Mr. Malthui 
has 'admirably reconciled the old quarrel between specularion and( 
practice,' by shewing (I suppose in humble imitation of Mandevllle) 
that our duty and our ilces both lean the same way, and iliat the ends 
of public virtue and benevolence are bew answered by tJie mumuets, 
jiridc, extravagance, and inKntibility of individuals Thin it ccrtiunly 
a very cnnvenicnt doctrine ; and it !■ not to be wondered at, that it 
should have become so fa&hionablc la it has.' 

While the prejudice infused into the pubKc mind by this gcndc- 
man's writings subsists In its full force, 1 an) almoKi convinced that 
any Krious attempt at bettering the condition of ilic poor will be 
beffectuaL The only objtct at prexent is to gain time. The leas it 
is meddled with either with good or bad intentionn, the better. 
Tampering with the dlBCtic ' will but skin and film the ulceroui part, 
while foul corruption, mining all within, infects unseen.' 1 have not 
confidence enough cither in the integrity, the ahilities, or the power 
of our staie-docior* to be willing to trust it eniltcly in tlieir hands. 
Tbcy ruk nothing, if they fall. The patient ii in too desperate at 

' TTw btu Sit V. Puiicscy, vihom chinccr lot libctilily ii h<I1 kouwn, mm 
liimtji pmuiilcd tlut the lUihot ot llic Emy un Pupulituin h-ii the (mtrit min 
that evrr livtrl, >tni niUy wUhrJ lo h»»f httlowtd •oim jfnonal rfmunerition on 
Mr. M. It hit political conCrunc, fur hsvinft sbtolvtil Bim (iDm all (tmbt* •D<) 

tcnipltt in the rEOcin of hit fsvouritc virtue. 
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tUUe to bring any imputation on their ikill ; and nhei all, it it only 
trying cxpcrimcnu u CMfoft vill. The only thing they need be afraid 
ol i» in rfility doing loo much good. This is the only error which 
woitid DCTcr be lorgircn by those whoBC rcBcnttnent (hey bate most 
mtoQ to dread. Thia howeTer there will be no ditnger of. The 
state of |)ublic feelins, tbc disposition* of individuaU. ibc oatriyw 
jealousy of parties, and the interest* of the moat powerful membets of 
the community will, I ttupect, cuffer little cfectually tn be done for 
bettering the condition, exalting ihc chaiactcr, enlightening the undcr- 
ftaodiDgi, or securing the comu>n), the independence, the viitue and 
hxp[iiaet« of tbc lower classes of the pcojile. l!u(, I am not equally 
(ure thai the means employed for this «ery purpose may not be made 
a lundle for stiflinf; erery principle of liberty and honour in the bearta 
of \ free people. It will be no difficult matter, u things are circum- 
stanced, under prclence of propriety and economy, to smuggle in the 
worn of tyrannic*, a principle of unrclenling, incessant, vexatious, 
OTCT-iuling inllucncc, extending to each indiyidual, and to all the 
petty coDccms of life. 

I'hii is wliat strikes me on the first view of the aobject. I would 
uk. It Mr. Wbitbread sure of the iostrumenta be is to employ in the 
execution of his ichenie I Is he sure that his managing partners in 
this new political lirm of opulent patronage will not play the game 
into the bands of those whose views of gorcrnmcnt and ciTilizaiicn 
we very different from his own *. But it teems, that whether practic- 
aUe, or tia, Mr. Wbitbread must bring \a a I'oot I3iil. The elfect 
of it appears to me to be putting the poor into the wardship of tlie 
rich, to be doing away the little tvmains of independence we ha»« 
left, and making them once more what they were formerly, the vasutls 
of 3 wealthy aristocracy. For my own part, who do not pretend to 
Ke far into things, and do not expect miracles from human nature, 1 
ibonld wisli to trust as tittle as possible to the liberality and enlightened 
*iewi of country squires, or to the tmcUr mcrntt ixf justices of the 
peace. 

The example of Scotland is held out to us as a proof of the 
beoelicial eifects of popular education, and we are promised nil the 
•ame adTaoijiges from the adoption of the same plan. The education 
of the poor it the grand specific which is to cute all our disorders, 
Bod make the lepet whole a^n ; and, like other specifics, it is to 
operate e<{ually on aJl constitutions and in all caws. Uut I may ask. 
Is the education uf the poat the only circumstance in wliich Scotland 
differ* from England ^ Are there no other ciicunistances in the 
■ituaiion of this country thai may render sucb a scheme impracticable, 
or couDtcraci its good crfccts, or tender it even worse than nugatory I 
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It knowledge ill itstlf i jiciaciplt of *uth uaitviid and indiBputnble 
excellence ihut it can ncTcr be misapplied, that it can never be made 
the inninimcnt and incentive to miichief, or that it can never be 
mixed and coniaminared with ' baser matter ' ? Do noi ihc peculiar 
principles nod discipline of ihc church of Scotland, does not the 
traditional and habitual fdith in the doctrines of religion, do not the 
genemi manoera ooi of the poor only, but of the other classes of 
Mciety, doe* not the state of cultivation, do not the emplciyinents of 
the people, the absence of luxury, and temptation, the small number 
of great iown>, and the rcnuini of ancient cuttomn, tend to iitrengthcn, 
to forward, to give connittency to, and MCUtc the good effects of 
education ? Or will Mr. Whithrcad lay that he can supply the 
pbce of theee with a beadle, a white wand, a spelling book, and a 
primmer i Supposing it practicable, will the adoption of a general 
plan of educutiou have the tanie eliect in our );reat manufacturing 
towns, in our tea-ports, in the mcirupolii, that it hai in the heart trf" 
Scotland, or in the mountains of Cumberland ! \^'iI! it not have the 
contrwy effect ? 

It is not reading in the abitract, but the kind of ictiding they ire 
likely to meet with, and the examples about them leading them to 
emulate the patterns of sobf icty and industry, or of vice and profligacy 
held out to them in books, that will do either good or harm to the 
morals of a people. In the country the people read moral or rcligiouc, 
or, at least, innocent books, ana therefore, they are benefited liy 
them ; in towns, they as often meet with licentious and idle publica- 
tions, which must do them harm. U ji in vain to say that you will 
giw them ^ow/ books, they will get bodonti. Will tho«c hot-beds of 
vice, the factories of Manchester, &c., be less fruitful for having the 
/arina of knowlcd);e sprinkled over them? Will not corruption 
<iuickcn faster, and ipread wider for having this new channel opened 
to it I Will a smattering in books, and the current pamphlets of the 
day tend to i^uench and smother the flame of the paisions, or will it 
odd fuel 10 them i I do not ncruplc to asiiert, that religion itself, 
when it comes in contact with certain situations, may be highly 
dangerous. It is the soil in which the greatest virtues and the 
greatest vices take root. Where it has not strength to stop the 
torrent of diatoluie manners, it gJirs it additional force by checking 
it ; as the how that has been bent the contrary way, ivcoils back 
with tenfold violence. It it for this reason that the morals of the 
people in the trading towns in the north of England arc, I believe, 
worse than tbey are farther south, because they arc hroughl up more 
religiously. The common people there are almost alt of them origin- 
ally disienten. Again, it may be asked, will the poor people in the 
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[radiog lownii tmd their children to »cbool inncact of seeding them to 
work at a &ctory ! Or will ifacir rmploy^ri, forgcttiog ihcii owd 
interettt, compel them lo do it f Or will they giit up their profits 
and their wealth for the uke of informtajt the mindt, and prcKrving 
the moral* of the poor? Oh! no. It may be replied, that it i( 
chicily for the pcaiaiKry and country people, who compoitc the largcft 
put of the community, that thi« plan of education i* intended. But 
tbcy tit the very people who do not stand in need of it, and to 
whom, if it doc( DO harm, it will do little good. If working hard, 
and living aparingly are the chief lesnuns nie^t to be inculcated tn 
their minds, they are already lujerahly pcrftct in ihcir parts, A« for 
the rest, it is in vain to ucicnipi lu make men any tliinf; elue but what 
their nituation miUica thcni. Wc are the creature* not of knowledge, 
but of circuriKtanccs. 

I'or ;i]l [iie»e rcanons I cannot help looking ai this j^enerat jiaralle! 
heiweca the benctitn derived from education in Scotland, and tho«e 
expected from it in tlii» country u little better than a Inirrf dr dnpt. 
The ;tdvMntageg of education in the abwracl are, I fear, like other 
abitractioDB, not to be found in nature. I thought that the rage for 
blind reform, for abstract utility, and general reatoning, had been 
exploded long since. If erer it was proper, it was proper on general 
subjects, on &e nature of nun and his prospects in general. But the 
(pirit of abstraction driven out of the minds of philosophers has 
paued into the heads of members of parliament : baninhed from the 
closets of the ttudioui, it has taken up it> favourite ;ibodc in the 
House of Commons. It han only ihifcrd its ground and iti objects 
according to the character of those in whom it is found. It has 
dwindled down into petty projects, speculative details, and dreams of 
practical, positive matter-of-fact improvement. These new candidate* 
for fame come in awkwardly holding up tlie train of philosophy i 
and, like the 8(|uirei of political romance, invite you to sit down with 
them to the spoonfuls of whipt syllabub, the broken scraps of logic, 
and the same honcjuel of windy promises which had been so much 
more handsomely served up, and lo Miiety, by their matters. 

I know nothing of Mr. Whitbread personally. His character 
funds &ir with the pi^lic, for consistency and good intention. But 
1 caanot recognise in his olodding, mechanical, but ill-directed and 
tmiticccMful eiideaTOurs to bring to justice a great public ilelin(]uent, 
ID his flowery common-place harangues, or in the cold, philosophic 
indtfferenqe of the tcottmcDt* be bas expressed upon the present 
oocasioB, either the genius, penetration, or gerierous cnthuaiaim, 
(rcgoUted, not damped by the dictates of reason) which nhall be 
e<]us]Iy proof s^inst the artifices of desisning men, against the 
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uojtuiM dflutiou of fmoial fimky, or the diflficultieii, the dcUjit 
the ditguit, ud probable odium to be eccouDtcred in the determined 
proMcutioD of 4ucb a laak. The celebrated Howard felt a martyr to 
the greAt cauie of huniuciiy lo which he e!al];irlied. He )>Iuii;[ed 
into the depth of dungeons, into 'lie loathiome cell* of iliBcue, 
ignominy, xnd deipair; he (icnficed hcuhh and life ittclf u a pledge 
of the sincerity of his moiivet. But what proof haa Mr. Whitbrcad 
fvtt given of hia true and undissemblcd aiiachmcQt 10 ihe same 
caimc ! What aacrifices has he made, wliat fatijiucs has be sallered, 
what pain haa lie felt, what privauoa haa be undergone in tlie pursuit 
of hi* object, that he ihouM be depended on ai the friend and 
euaidian of the poor, an tlie dicpentcr of good or ill to milliona of bia 
fellow-being) ? The 'cbaminon ' ihould be the 'child * of poverty. 
The author of our religion, when he came to invc the world, took 
our nature upon him, and became ai one of us : it is not likcJy that 
any one should ever prove the la-vtaur of the poor, who has not 
common feelin);;! with them, and who does not know their weakne«»ea 
and waota. To the officious laiiuities of all others, Wbai then are 
we to do for them ? The bent answer would perhaps be, Let tbein 
alone — 

I return to the subject from which I tct out, and from which I 
hate wandered without intendinj; it; I mean the system of Mr. 
Maithus, under the auipices of whose discoveries it seems the present 
plan ii undertaken, though it ditfers in many of its feature* fiom the 
expedients recommended by that author. I am afraid that the parent 
diacOTcry may, bowerer, in spite of any ctForts to prcienl it, overlay 
the ricketty offspring. Besides, the original design and principle 
gives a bias to all our subse<)ueni proceedings, and warps oui' tiews 
without our perceiTing it. Mr. Malthus's system must, I am suce* 
ever remain a Mumbling black in the way of true political economyt 
as innate iileab for a long time confuKd and perplexed all attempt! .it 

Iihiloaopby. It ii an igius fatum, which can only beguile the thought- 
Ct* gazer, and lead him into boga and qutckuands, bctore he know* 
where he is. The details of hii system arc, 1 believe, as confused, 
contradictory, and uncertain, as the system iiiwlf. 1 shall, however, 
confine my remarks to the outlines of bia plan, and his general piin* 
ciples of reasoning. In these respecta, t have no heaitation in tayins 
that liis work is the most complete tpeciiueo of Ukpeal, crude and 
coaitndictorv reasoning, that perhaps was ever oiTercd to the notice 
of the public. A clear and compicbcnsive mind is, I conceive, 
shewn, not in the extemivenew <» the plan which an author has 
chalked out for himself, but in the order aod connection observed in 
tlie arraasement of the subject, and the consistency of the several 
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ports. Thit pruK h to ht from haag applicable to the rcasoaing of 
OUT iuithori that nothing wat ever more loow and incohemt. 'The 
Unor end of hii commonwcalrh nlways forgru the begioniaj!.' Argu- 
mcBt tbreaccni atgamcnt, conclusion tunJi oppoied to conduaion. 
Tliii pij!c it an answer to the followtOK o°c, and that to the next. 
There i* bardly a lingle lutement in the whole work, in which he 
Mcms to have had a dinitnct idea of hii own mexning. The principio 
iiaelf it neither new, cor doc* it prove any thing new i least of all 
iloe* it prove what be mextil it to prove. His whole theory it a 
comiBMd coniradictioo ; it i* a nollity in the (cieoce of political 
philoM>)Ay. 

I mutt, however, defer the proof of these awertions to another 
letter, whco, if you (hould deem what I have already laid worthy 
the notice of your reader*, ! hope to make ihcm out to their and 
your utiafaciion. 



LETTER II 

ON THE ORIGINALITY OF MR. MALTHUs's 
PRINCtPAI. ARGUMENT 

Sta, — The English have been callod a nniioa of jihilosophert i u I 
conceive, on very slenJer foundaiiociB. They arc indeed lomewhat 
slow and dull, and wauld be wiiic, if they could. Thry arc fond of 
deep qucalionii without □ndcratiinding thern ; and have thai perplexed 
and plodding kind of iaicllcct, which takes delight in dilHcultie*, and 
coal^adiction^ without ever combg to a coDclusion. Tliey (eel mo« 
intcrect in tbiogi which promise to be the Ictut iotereiting. What ii 
confuwd and tmiotelligilile they take to be uiofound : whatever i* 
remote and uncertain, they conceive matt be of rait weight and 
importance. They arc always in want of *ome new and mighty 
project in science, in politics, or in momlity for the morbid sensibility 
of tlieir miodt to brood over and exercise itself upon : and by the 
tine ihey are tired of puizlicK tbeniseli-ei to no purpose about one 
abmrdtty, another it e''"^'^"y ready to start up, and [:ike its place. 
Tfaua there ii a perpetual reicleii cucceision of philniopbers and 
■yWei lM of philoiophy : and the proof they give you of iheir wisdom 
to-day, i* by convincing you what fools they were nix months before. 
Their pretcsaiOM to solidity of underttaading rest on the foundation 
of their own (htUowncss and levity ; and their gravett dcmoDilratioos 
r«c out of the niia> of other*. 

Mr. Maithut hat for tome lime past been lord of the aaceodant. 
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Bui I will Tenture U> predict that hia reign will not be of long dura- 
tioD. Hii hour i* almoil come i and thU mi^jhty luminary, 'who m> 
lately Kocched un in the meridian, will link temperately tn the west, 
and be hardly felt a« he doccndt.' It ii not difficult to nccoiint for 
the very livuurablc reception his work bat nict with in certain clasue* 
of aocicty : it must bv a source of continual sati^iracuori lo their mtnda 
by relieving them from the troublesome feelin;(> to frequently occa- 
•ioned by the rcmainn of certain lilly prejudices, and by enabling 
them to act to completely at deliance the clatmn of ' wonhJcM 
imponanily in ng*-' But it it not easy to .iccouni for the atlcotion 
which our author'* rrnRonings have excited among thinking men, 
except from a babit of extreme abstraction and ovei'Telined upecula- 
tion, untuppuned by actual obaerraiion or a general kDOwlediie of 
practical lubjcctB, in conaequeDtx of which the nitnd in da/zled and 
confounded by any otriking fact which ihwarti iti previoui conclu- 
sions. There is alio in Komc mindt a low and narrow jealousy, 
which makes them glad of any opportunity to cicape from the con- 
templation of magnificent icenc* ot visionary excellence, to hug 
themselve* in their own iodilference and apathy, and to return once 
more to their natural lenel. Mr. Mahliua's essay was in this respect 
a nice lit-down from the too sanjiuinc expectations and oventramcd 
enthaaiatm which preceded it. Eliie, huw a work of to base 
tendency, and w poorly {iloticd over, which ntriket at the root of 
every humane principle, and all the while cants about iicnsibility and 
morality, in which the little, low, rankling malice of a parish-beadle, 
ot the overseet of a workhouse is disguised in the garb of philuaophy, 
and recommended as a dress for every [English gentleman to wear, m 
which false logic \% buried under a heap of garbled calculation*, such 
a* a bad player might make at cribbage to puxzle those with, who 
knew leu of the game th.in himself, where every argument is nfth dt 
u, and defeat* itt own purpose, containing both ■ its bnne and aott- 
dote' within itaelf, how otherwise such a miserable reptile perform- 
ancc should ever have crawled to that height of reputation which it 
has reached, I am utterly unable to comprehend. But it seemi 
Mr. Malthus's essay was a ifitcovrry. There ate lho»e whom I have 
heard place him by the Bi<lc of Sir Isaac Newton, ai both equally 
great, the one in natural, the other in political philosophy. But 
waving this compriton, I mutt confcM, that were 1 really ]>ersU3dcd 
that Mr. Malthut had made any discovery at all, there is so litOe 
originality, and so much ill-n.ilure and iliihersliiy in the world, that 1 
should be tempted to overlook the large share of the latter which 
Mr. Malihui possesses in common with the test of mankind (.ind 
which in bim may probably be owing to ill-digestion, to a sickly 
8 
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coDttiiiitioo, or some (onnet dmatte conceived agrinct poverty) vkI 
to coDsidcr him merely io the ligbl of a man of genius. Mu/tum 
atMil imago, ladrvd 1 do not much tet what there h to ducoier 
M the cubject, aftet TCulmji the ftenealojttcal table of Noab'a 
deacendants, and knowinji that the world U round. But eren al)ow- 
iag that there was <orarthJng in the nature o( the subject which threw 
OTcr it a Tci! of almott impcnctrabtc obscurity, Mr. Nlalthus was not 
the fint who fouod out the secret. Whaicvet some of hit ignorant 
adntirert may pretend, Mr. MuhhuH will not tay that this was tbe 
case. He ha» himself ^iven ub a list of auiliors, some of whom he 
had read before, and lome aince the fimt ]>ublic:ition of hit Euay,* 
who fiilly undcmiood and clearly «nted thii principle. Among theie 
Wallace i* the chief. He has not only staled the general principle 
with the utmost force and precision, by pointing oat the necessary 
disproportion between the tendency in population and the icodtticy in 
the means of subaiatence to increase after a ccnain period, (aad till 
this period, namely till the world became /«!/, I must contend in 
Opponliao to Mr. Malthus that the ditproportion would not be 
»tetitary, but attilicial) ; but what ti most remarkable, he ha* 
brought this very argument forward as an antwer to the name schemes 
tS imaginary improvement, which the author of the Rsuy on popula- 
tioB fim employed it to overturn.* For it is to be remembered that 
the use which our author has aince made of this principle to shut up 
the workhouse, to inub the poor, to (tint them in their wages, to 
deny ibctn any relief from the parish, and preach lectures to them on 
the neW'inreoied crime of matrimony, was an after-thought. His 
first, bis grand, his most memorable clfort was directed against the 
Riodero philosophy. It was the service his borrowed weapons did in 
that cauK, that ixnciilied them at all other purposes. I nhall have 
occaiion by and by to examine how far the argument was a solid 
one ; at present I am only inquiring into the originality of the idea. 
And here I might content myself with referring your renders to 
Wallace's work j or it might be sufhcicoc to inform them that after 
indulging in the former part of it in all the schemes of fancied 
excellence and Utopian goicrnnient, which Sir Tlionias More and so 
many other pbilotopliers and speculators have etideavoured to establish. 



' Among tbt formtr irr Hnmr, Witlacr, Smith, sn'l Ptic* | imonc the litter 
■n the Ettmoiniin, Mnnlnquin). FriDklin, Sir Jimts Suuirt, ArtliiU Vouof, 
Mr. Tawnshenil, PUla, in-l Aiiiioilc. 

' I beg bsw to rt(c( ihr rrJilrt lo lomc leltifi whlcli appcitiJ on this luliJcM, 
In the Monthly M>{f:iiiiir, wrttttrn by i utrU infnnrcd irtd lEi^fniuuB mta, who 
bill (00 much p»il scdk ind (iriDOtu to bo carried iwaji by lh« tide at vulsir 
pKJaditB, 
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he then enwrs iaio an eUboraic refutation of them, by dcscribtog tbc 
erill, 'th« uiuierMl coofition and jwfplexity io wliich dl »ucb 
perfect femw of tociciy nrost t/ocm i«iminate, the sooocr on accounl 
of their perfection,' from the principle of population, and at be 
vxprctMi It, * from ihctc primary dcicrminaiioriE in nature, a limiicd 
nrth, a limited degree of fertility, and tbc continual incrcate oj 
mftokind.' However, u it is probable that mott of your rcadrt* may 
not hare the book witliio their reach, and as people do not like to 
take ihevt lliingi upon trust, or from a men' general lepreBcnlatioQ of 
lliC7ii, I niuBt beg your insertion of the following extract from the 
work itself I and though it i> pretty long, yet as you. Sir, leem to be 
of opinion with mc that the «ubjccl of Mr. Malthut's reputation i* a 
matter of no mean interest lo the public, I am in hope* that you will 
not think your pages misemployed in dissipating the illusion. A* to 
Mr. Malthus himself, if he is a vain man, he ought to be satisfied 
with this acknowledgement of his impoitaacc. 

* But without entering funlier into these abstracted and uncertain 
speculations, it dcierves our particular atlcntion, that at no govern- 
ment which hath hitherto brcn eitlabUshcd, is free from all seeds of 
corruption, or can be expected lo be eternal ; no if wc suppose ■ 
government to be perfect in its original frame, and to be administered 
in the fflosi perfect nuinner, after whatever model we suppo«e it to 
have been framed, such a perfect form would be so far from lastinjt 
for ever, that it must come to an end so much the sooner on account 
of it* perfection. For, though happily ouch gOTcmmcnt* should he 
lirmly rotablisbed, though they should be found consistent with the 
reigning passions of human nature, though they should spread far and 
wnde : nay, though (hey should prevail universally, they must at lut 
involve mankind in the decpnt perplexity, and in uTiiversal confusion. 
For bow excellent soever they may be in their own nature, they are 
altogether incootistcnt with the present frame of nature, and with a 
limited extent of earth. 

' Under a perfect government, the inconrenicnccs of having a 
family would be so iniirely removed, children would be so well 
taken caic of, and everything become so favourable to populousnees, 
that though some sickly seasons or dreadful plagues in particular 
cliniaiet mi/,ht cut off luultituden, yet in ceoeral, mankind would 
encrease so prodigiously, that the eanb woidJ at last be over-stocked, 
and become unable to support its numcrou* inhabitants. 

*How long the earth, with the best culture of which it is capable 
from human geniuti and induMty, might be able to nourish iu 
perpetually cncreasiog inhabitants, is aa inipostiblc as it is unnecessary 
to be determined. It is nut probable that it could have supported 
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iben dnrii^ «> loog a period a* rince tbe cmtioo of Adam. But 
wbUcfCT may be iiup(>oicd of the length of thi> period, of neceittty 
it mnit be granted, that the earth could not nouii>h them for ever, 
ubIgm eiihcr its ftrtility could be contiDually augmenicd, or by tome 
Mcret in cature, like what ceruin eiiihu«ia«i» have expected from the 
pfailoMplict't ttone, some wiie adept la the occult scicccea, ehould 
m'reiit a method of (upporting mankind quite ditferent from any 
thing known at ptctcnt. Nay, though K>me extrauTdicary method of 
nipponing tbcm might pOMibly be found out, yet if there wa> no 
bcHind to the increaK of msakind, which would be the cane under 
a perfect goTeronteni, there would not even be suftictcnt room for 
contaioiDg their bodies upon the surface of the earth, or upon any 
limited nirfacc whatsoever. It would be neceaaary, therefore, in 
order to £nd room for mch niultitudci of men, that tlie earth ahould 
be continually enlarging in bulk, an an animal or Tegetable body. 

* Now lincc [)hilo*opheri may a« loon attempt to m.ike mankind 
Mnmort^l, as to support the jinimal frame without food ; it i« equ^illy 
certain, that limits are act to the fertility of the earth, and that it* 
bulk, to far as is hitherto known, hath continued always the same, 
and probably could not be much altered without making coosidetable 
changci in the lolar ayitem. It would be impouible, therefore, to 
MppoR the gi»t numbers of men who would be raised up under a 
pemct government ; the earth would he overstocked at last, and the 
freatest admirers of such fanciful achcmcs must foresee the fatal 
period when they would come to an end, as they are altogether in- 
consistent with the limiu of that earth in which they moat exist. 

* What a miserable catanrophe of the moat generous of all human 
tyitems of gov«TiimcDt! How drcadtiilly would the magistrate! of 
fuch commonwealths find thcmwlTcs diiiconceiied at that faul period, 
wbcn there was do longer any room for new colonies, and when tbe 
earth could produce no further sujiplies I During all the preceding 
ages, while there wan room fur iucieane, mankind must have been 
happy I the earth must hare been a paradise in the liteial seoK, as 
the greate-it part of it mast have been turned into delightful and fruit- 
ful garden*. But when the dreadful time should at iait come, when 
our globe, by the most diligent culture, could not produce what was 
sutBctent to nourish its numerous inhabitants, what bsppy expedient 
could then be found out to remedy so f,reat an evil ! 

' In such a cruel necessity, must there be a law to restrain marriage? 
Must multitudes of women be shut up in cloisters like llie ancient 
rcitals or modern nuns ! To keep a ballnnce between the two sexes, 
must a proportionable number of men he debarred from marriage ? 
Shall the Utopians, following the wicked policy of niperstition, forbid 
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their prinU to mirror ; or «)uill ihcy rtther tacrilice men of tome 
other proicnion for the gcK>d of the lUtc i Or, «hail thcjr appoint 
the M>Ds of certain familieR to be maimed ta their birth, uid give » 
noction to the unnatural initiiution of euauchft? If none of these 
expedieot* can be thouj^ht proper, shall they apptnnt a certain number 
of iD&nta to be expoied to death ai luon as they are born, deteriatninj; 
tbe proportion according to the cxigcndet of ^e (tate ; and pointing 
out the iiariiculAr Ticiim* by lot, or according to tome e«tablithea 
rule? Or, must they thortcn the period of hurnxn life by a Uw, and 
coudeniD all to die after they had complcftied a certain age, which 
might be shorter or longer, as provi«iun« were either more Bcaniy or 
pIcotifulP Or what other method nhould thi^y devise (for an cx- 
pedtmt would be abtolutely neccnury) to restriiin the number ol 
dtixent within rcamn4b]c boundK ? 

' Ala« ! how unnatural and inhuman muM every luch expedient be 
accounted 1 The natural passions and appetites of mankind are 
planted in our frame, to answer the bc« end« for the happincM both 
of the individuals and of the §pcciea> Shall we be obliged to con- 
tradict such a wiae order ? Shall we be laid under the necewity of 
aciJQg barbarouxly and iohumanly I Sad and fatal neceuity ! And 
which, after all, could never antwcr tbe end, hut would give rite to 
violence and war. For maniiind would never agree about nich 
regulations. Force, and armo, must at last decide their quarrels, and 
the deaths of such as fall in battle, leave aufficicnt ptOTieioDS for the 
mrvivor*, and make cooiu for others to be born. 

'ThuH the tranquillity and numerous bleuingii of tbe Utopian 
government! would come to an end ; war, or cruel and unnaiural 
customs, be introduced, md a atop put to the incrraie of mankind, 
to the advanoeinent of knowledge, and to the culture of the eajtb, in 
spite of the ino«i excellent laws and wisest ptccautiooa. The mote 
excellent ibe laws had been, and the more strictly they had been 
observed, mankind must have sooner become ntiseiable. The re- 
membrance of briner timcfi, the greatness of their wisdom and virtue, 
would conspire to heighten their distrcsi ; ' and the world, ioitead 
of remaining the m.innion of wiidom and happincis, become the 
scene of vice and confuition. Force and fraud must prevail, and 
mankind be reduced to the same calamitous condition as at present. 

' Such 3 melancholy situation in consequence merely of the want 
of protistons, is in truth more uonaturul dian all their present 
calamities. Supposing men to have abused their liberty, by which 

* Yet <( u txtrmriliniry (hit with ill their wiidnin aait virtue [h(y woulij not 
bi *U« 10 uki any ttfpt lo ptevml thii iliatins. This It a (peclel at fsiclnslloa, 
of which it i* diAcuU to locm any coDccptian. 
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aboM, rice hu once been introduced into the world ; and ihBi wrong 
oDtionii, 3 bad tasic, and viciouo habits, have been nrcngchencd by 
th« ddects of educstlon uid gorcromcDt, our pmcnt di»ieii»c8 may 
be naly explaioed. Thfy miy even be called natuial, being the 
natural cooaequences of our depravity. They may be «uppo«ed to 
be the mean* by which pcDvidcncc tmniihei vice ; and by (ctting 
boundi to tlie tncrea»c of mankiria, prevent* the earth • being 
orerttocked, and men being laid under the cruel occeasily of 
killing one aootlier. But to luppoee that in the course of ■ 
fiTOurablc jirovidctice, a perfect gofernment had been established, 
under which the disofdeci of human jxiasiuns had been pciwcrfuUy 
corrected and rettnined ; poTeriy, idleness, and war baniahcd ; the 
earth made a paradite ; uniTert-il friendship and concord established, 
and buman society rendered ftourithing in all respects ; and that iiuch 
a loTcly consiitutioD should be overturned, not by the vices of men, or 
their abiue of libeny, but by the order of nature itself, seems wholly 
uoBaiural, and altogether disagreeable lo the methods of providence. 

' By rcuontng in thin manner, it i* not pretended that 'tis un- 
oaiaral to wt bounds to human knowledge and happinesa, or to the 
Srandeur of society, and to oonline what is finite to proper limit*. It 
t* certainly iit to tec iu«l bounds to ei'ery thing according to it* 
nature, and to adjust al] things in due proportion lo one another. 
Undoubtedly, such an exoellent order, is actually established through- 
out all tlie works of God, in his wide dominions. But there are 
certain primary determinations in nature, to which all other thing* 
of a subordinate kind must be adjusted. A limited earth, a limited 
degree of fertility and the continual increase of mankind arc three of 
these original constitution k. To theK dcterminarions, human alTairs, 
and the circ am stances of alt other animals, must be adapted. In 
which view, it is unsuitable to our ideas of order, that while the 
onh is only capable of maintaining a determined aunibet, the liiunan 
race thouM increase without end. This would be tJie neceuiary 
conie<]veoce of a perfect government and education. On which 
account it i* more contrary to juii proportion, to tupposc that such a 
perfect govcmnieni should be established in such circumstances, than 
that by permitting vice, or ibe abuM of liberty in the wisdom of 
providence, mankind should never be able to muttiply m> a* to be 
aHc to overstock the earth. 

' From ihi* view of the circumMancei of the world, notwith* 
Handing the high opinion we have of the merits of Sir Thomaa 
More, and Other admired projeclort of perfect governments in ancient 
or modern times, we may discern how little can be expected from 
their iiKM perfect tyttcms. 
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' Ai for tbfK wonhy phitoKophcrt, patrintt, and lAw-givcn, who 
have employed tbcii ulcnts in iVamiDg luch excellent modeln, wc 
ought to do juMice to tlicir characters, and gratcliiUy to acknowledge 
tbdr gcBcroiu clfoits to rescue ilie world out o( lliai tii«trcM into 
which it hu &lkn, tlirouHh the impetrectioa of fiorernmeni. Sincere, 
sod ardent in ihcic love of rirtue, enamoured of it* lovely form, 
deeply ioicrcstcd for the happineu of mankind, to the bett of their 
ticill, and with hcariB full of zeal, they hare cirenuoiuly cnilcnvoured 
to aidiinc« human locJcly to perfection. For ihin, their memory 
ought to be tacrcd to po«tcrity. But if they expected their beauiijiu 
•yitenw actually to take place, their liopct were ill founded, and they 
were not tufficiently aware of the cooacquence*. 

* The ipccuhtiont of tucb iDjienioui authoii enlarge our riewt, and 
unnec our fandet. They are u«cfu] for dircciing u« to correct 
eeruin error* at particular timu. Able IcgislatorR ought to consider 
them M modcla, and honcit eatrioti ought never 1o low sight of ihem, 
or any proper opportunity of transptanting the wi<cst of (heir maxiiui 
into their own government*, a (^ aa they are adapted to their 
particular circuinataDCcs, and will ^tc no occation to dangeruui 
convuUionK. But this it all that can be expected. Though njch 
■Bgenioai romances should chance to he read and admired, jeatoa* 
and sellish politicians need bc< be alarmed. Such ttatetmco need 
not fear that ever such airy systems fchall be able to destroy their 
craft, or disappoint them of their intention to sacrifice the interests 
of mankind to tlieir own avarice or ambition. There it too powerful 
a charm which works secretly in favor of such politicians, which will 
for cret defeat all attempts to eitalilish a perfect government. There 
is no reed of miracie* for thi« purpose. The vices of mankind are 
sullicicni. And we need not doubt but providence will nuke uae of 
them, for preventing the enablishmcni of governments which are by 
no means suitable (u the preieni circumstances of the earth.' See 
Various Prospects of mankind, nature and providence. Chap. i». 
p. 113. 

Here then we have not only the nnte argument stated ; but dated 
in the tame connection and brought to bear on the very same subject 
10 which it is applied by the author of the Llisay. The princtple 
and the con*ci}ucncc« deduced from it are exactly the tame. It 
often happens thai one man is the first to make a particular diacovery 
or observation, and that another draws from it an imporinnt inference of 
which the former was not at all aware. Hut this is not the case in the 
prcMnt nutance. As far as fjeneral reasoning will go, it is impossible 
that any thing should be staled more clearly, more fully and explicitly 
than Wallace has here stated the argumcot agatnat tlic progressive 
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amrliotadon of hunun alTairi, from the tolc principle of population. 
' So will hi* »nticipa(ioD prcvvnt Mr. Malthua't di^covny ; ' for it 
lu|;prDS that WaJJacc's book im published so loog ago u the yur 
1761. At to the details of the liany, I iJiall Iravc them 10 the 
t^Bnaistitn, not preteDilinn to know much about (lie matter i but aa to 
ibc general principle or Krouod-work, I must contend that it wu 
completely pic^occupicd : Mr. Mukhua ba> no more pretention! to 
originalily on that icorc, than I or any one cite would have, who 
after having read Mr. Malthus'a work undertook to retail the 
aiguooiu coniMDcd in It und did it in words a little difTcrcot from 
hit own. — *0h! but,' I hear sotne one exclaim, 'the geometrical 
and .irtthmetical actiet ! Has Wallace «aid any thinff of them ? did 
he lind them oul, or wa» not iliin dJacorcry reserved cnlirely for tbe 
gcniu* and penetration of Mr. MalthugJ' Why really 1 do not 
know : whether after hating brought hit principle to light, he 
christened it himtelf, ia more than I can pretend to determine. It 
teems to nic suiiicient for Wallace to have said that let the one ratio 
increase as fast aa it would, the other would increase much &ster, as 
thi> is all that ii practically meant by a jieomclcical and arithmeticaJ 
aerie*. 1 (hould bare no objection 10 lei Mr. M:ilthu» hate the honour 
of ttanding godlather to another's bnntlin;'. (and Mr. Shandy wat of 
Opinion that tt was a niaitcr of ai great importance to hit upon a 
hicky aunc for a child as 10 beget it) but that the technical phrase 
he Imi employed aa a convenient shorthand method of explaining the 
subject, in reality appliet only to one half of it. Tlie gradual 
increase appliet only to the degree of cultiiation of tlie earth, not 
10 the quantity. These two thing! arc palpably diitinct. It doe* 
not begin to take place till the whole surucc of the earth has been 
cultivated to a ceitain degree, or only with respect to those parts of 
it which have been cultivated. It is evident that while most of tbc 
Kiil remained wholly unoccupied and uncultivated, (which miut have 
been the case for m.iny ages after these two prindplea began to 
operate, and n iiill the caae in many countries) the power of iocreatc 
!■ tbc productionn of the earth, and consequcnlly, in the nupport of 
noputation would be exactly in proportiori to the population iiKlf, 
ten there would be nothing more ncccatary in order to the earth's 
nuntanlng ita inhaNtanta than that there should be inhabitaott enough 
to till it. In thii case the cultivaiioa of the eailh would be limited by 
the population, not the populution by the stole of the cultivatioo. 
Where there was no want of room, and a power of trannponiog 
ihetitsclves from place 10 place, which there would naturally be in 
great continents, and in gradually increasing colonics, there could be 
DO wau of eubuitence. All that would be wanted would be power 
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to nil* at {ilbet ilw fmiu which the eanh hul !n Morr, which w 
long M men were bom with handi thejr would he -Avuyt able to do. 
If a certain extent of ground ouily maintained i certain number of 
inhabitaiu>, they would i>iity hflTc to tpread ibemBelvef over doable 
the (utface to muBUin double the number. The dtlliculty i* not b 
Rukiog more land maintain more mm, but in maktit;t the aame tpot 
of ground maintain i Btcatcr number than it did before. Thu« Noah 
might baie taken poues&ion of the three conti^oun qtutteni of the 
globe for bimtelf untl hit three loni t and, if inEiead of hating three 
MKit, he had had three hundred, there would, 1 believe, have been no 
danger of ihrir «iaf»ing, bot the contrary, from th<r mpid increase of 
popalaiion. Whnt I mc»a to ihew i«, that it is not true a* a general 
principle that the incrcaiic of pojiulation and the increase of tub- 
■iMence are nccetaarily diBpruportionatc to each other, tlui the one ia 
in a geometrical, the other is in an arithmetical ratio t but, that in a 
partictilar and very important view of the lubjcct, the extent of 
popolation it only limited by the extent of the earth, and that the 
mcica<e of the mean* of subnisience will be in proportion lo the 
greater extent of turfjce occupied, which may be enlarged at fait a» 
there arc numben (o occupy it. [ have been ihiiH particular, becaute 
mathematical term* carry with them an impouo^ ait of accut^cy and 
profundity, and ought, therefore, to be applied itrictly, and with the 
grc-atcat caution, or not at all. I ahould nay, then, that looking at 
the subject in n general and philosophical point of view, I do not 
think that the cxprcMion of an arithmetical and gcomctricAl series 
appliet : for, with respect to the extent of ground occupied, which ia 
one thing on which population depends, and in the £rst inKance 
always this might eviucntly be increa»ed in any ratio whatever, that 
the incteaic of population would admit, until the earth vraa entirely 
occupied ; and aitcr that there would be no room cither for a 
geometrical or arithmetical progression ; ii would be at an absoiute 
atand. The distinction is thcrefi»rc contined to the degree of art and 
diligence used to the cultivation of those patt« whicb have been 
already occupied. This hat uo doubt gone on at a very slow 
kind of snail * p*cc from the very first, and will I date say continue 
to do so. Or to adopt Wallace's distinction, the increase of 
population is either not restricted at all by the 'limited nature of 
the earth,' or it is limited absolutely by it : it is only kept back 
iodefiuitely by the ' limited fertility ' of the earth ; and it cannot be 
aaid to be kept back necessarily by this, while there arc vast tracts 
of habitable land lett untouched. Till there is co more room, and 
no more food to be procured without extreme exertion and coo* 
tri»anee, the arithmetical and geomelricaJ ratios do not naturally 
16 
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heffo to operaw ; and the gradual increaie that mi^ht tilce place 
after that period, is not io mj opioioD (who am no great tpcculaior) 
of tulficicnt impodancc to dcKfvc a ]>oinpoui> appellation. I would, 
therefore, rather Mop there, becau'c it will timplil'y the <|uesdoD. 
Till the world it full, or at least till i^very country is full, that ii, 
RuiniaiDt as many inhabitant! an the toil wili admit, namely, till it 
can be proved uittfactortlv that it mif^ht not by laiins proper 
metboda be made to inaintaia double the number that it doe*, the 
increaae of mankind a not occenurily checked br the * limited 
exieot of the eanh,' nor by iti 'limited fertility, but by other 
csDM't. Till then population must be tsid to be kept down, not by 
the ortftinal constitution of nature, but by the will of man. Till 
then, Mr. Malthu* hot no riftht to aet up bin arithmetical and 
fteometrical ralioa upon the (ace of the eartfa, and tay they are the 
work of nature. You, Sir, will not be at a loia to perceive the 
fallacy which lurki under the gloii which Mr. Malihui hat here 
zdded to WJUcc't text. Hiii reader* looking at hit mathematical 
*cale will be apt to *uppOie, that population is a naturally growinfg 
and necetsary eril ; that it ia alwayt encroaching on and atraitening 
tbe meanii of existcficc, and doing more harm than good : that it) 
peniictouk eFccts are at all times and in all places ei^ually neceniary 
and uoiToidablc ; that it i( at all times an evil, but that the enl 
iDcm»e« ia proportion to the incrcxte of population ; and that, there- 
fore, there ii nothing *o neceuary m to keep population down at all 
tntau. Tbii ia the imperioua dictate of nature, the grinding law of 
neceaaity, the end and the fulfilling of the commandment. I do not 
nean to ny, that Mr. Malthui doet not often ihift his ground on 
ihia cubject, or ibat be in not himicif aware of the deception. Ii it 
■nlScient for him ttiat be hai it to retort to, whenever he is in want 
of it, that he has been able to throw doat in hi« readers' eyes, and 
dazzle them hy a specious shew of accuracy ; that he has made out 
« bill of indictment against the principle of population as a common 
nuiiance in society, and lias obtained a general warrant against it, and 
may have it broujtht into court as a felon whenever he thinks proper. 
He ha> alarmed men's minds with confused apprehensions on the 
subject, by setting before their eyes, in an orderly icrics, the malignant 
nature and terrible etTccis of^ population, which arc jwrpetually 
incrensing as it goes on : and they are ready to assent to every 
scheme thai promises to keep the»e dreadful evils at a distance from 
them. ' Sacro tmnutrt timorr. Every Coward Is planet.atruck.' 
But ooihiBg of all this ia the truth. Population n only an evil, 
M Mr. Malthus b*i himself shewn, in proportion ai it is excessive ; 
it is not a neccsaaty evil, till the supply of food cat), from natural 
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cxian, DO toogCT km pice wiih it : liU ihi* i* the cue, bo trtirainit 
■re aecftury, and when ihik i« tbe catt, ibe mat wboleMme degKe 
of rcKnbi, the mow qammy of vice and miirry, will operate eqaaUy 
to prercM aB)r tremctuloiii cooteiiDeocei, whether the actsal papala> 
ttOB i* fftV or imall ; that U, whether It it noppeil otiljr Iron 
baring reached the uimcM limiia preKribcd by nature, or whether it 
haa been turved ud cniahcd down long before that period by 
poailive, arbttrarjr bttttutioot, asd the perverie Dature of man. But 
ihu it entering apon a matter which I intended 10 reterve for anotbcr 
letter in which I «liall examine the force of the argument! whkh 
Mr. Malfha« ha* bmilt upon thin principle. At prctefit, I hare done 
all that wu neceaury to the pcrforaunce of the firai pan of my 
engagement, which waa lo shew that Mr. Malthua had liWc claim to 
tbe praiae of ori)poal!ty. 



LETTER lU 



OH THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION AS ArPECTING 
THE SCHEMES OF UTOPIAN IMPROVEMENT 

'A tuiggrrin)! fxniiot, nhcn unce cipltincil, won linlci 
ittlo 411 unmctniai; aimnion'pl^cr.' 

■UIII. 

SiRt^Thia excellent «aying of a great man was never more titrictly 
applicable lo any tyateni than it b to Mr. Malthua't paradox, and his 
explanation of it. It seemed, on the fint publication of the H«siiy on 
Populniion, as if the whole world was going to he turned topsyturvy, 
all our iilcae of moral good, .ind evil were in a manner confounded, 
we scarcely knew whether we Hood on our head or our hceli : but 
after exciting contidcrable exi>ectaiioo, giving u» a good diake, and 
making ua a little di/zy, Mr. Malthut, doci as wc do when wr thcw 
the children London, — set* ui on our fret again, and every thitig goca 
on ai before. The common noilonn that prevailed on this subject, 'ill 
our author's first popuUiion-tchemr tended to weaken them, were that 
life i« a blessing, and that the more people could be maintained in any 
stale in a tolerable degree of benith, comfort and decency, the better i 
that want and misery are not deurable in theiDteltea, that &mtne i* 
not to be courted for iia own lalte, that ware, diaeaie and pcuiience 
are not what every friend of hit country or hia specie* should pray foe 
in the first place : thai vice to its difFcrcnt shape* ia a thinj^ that the 
world conM do very well without, and thai if it conld be got rid of j 
altngrthrr, ii would be a great gain. In short, that the object UxfaT 
lit 
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r of the moniliit and politicinn wu to diminith as much as potiiible the 

quantity of vice and miccry cxiiting in the world : without apptchend- 
I in|; that by thus dfcctually blroducing morr linue and happincis, 

more i»soa and Rood aeaK, thai by improving th« manners of a 
people, rcmoYing perniaoiui habiti and principles of acting, or Hcuring 
gKBtcr plenty, and a greater number of moutta to partake of it, they 
were doing a diaiecTice to humanity. Then comen Mr. Malthui with 
hi) octavo hook, and tc!l> us there is another great evi), which had 
ncTer been found out, or ai iej«t not pufficienily attended to till hia 
time, namely excegBive population : that this evil vim inlinitely greater 
and mote to be dreaded than all others put tofjether ; and that its 
approach could only be checked by vice anti misery ; that any increaae 
of Tinoc or happincii, wai the direct way to haiten it on ; and that in 
proportion M wc atlrmptrd to improve the conditino of mankind, and 
leMened the rciirainTs of vice and rnisery, we threw down the only 
barriers that could protect us from this most formidable scourge of 
the ipecies, populaciua. Vice, and mi«cry were indeed erils, but they 
were abtolutely necessary evils ; necessary to prevent the introduction 
of other* of an iocalculahly, and inconceivably greater mafpiicude { 
and that every protmnal to lessen their actual cjuantity on which the 
meaamc of our safety depended, might be attended with (he most 
nuoous consequences, and ought to be looked upon with horror. I 
think, Sir, this deicriptioo of the tendency and complexion of Mr. 
Malthus'i tint esitay is not in the lean exaggerated, but an exaa and 
&ithfijl picture of the impresiion, which it made on every one's mind. 

N After taking <ome time to recover from the surprite and hurry into 
which «o great a discovery would naturally throw him, he cornea 
forward again with a large cguano, in which he i» at great pains both 
to tay and unsay aJI that he had said in his former volume, and upon 
the whole concludes, that population is in itself a good thing, that it ia 
nerer likely to do much harm, that virtue and happiness ought to be 
promoted by erery practicable means, and that the moat eftectual as 
well as desirable check to excessive population in merit! rettraiitl. 
The mighty diicovery, thua re<luced to, and pieced out by common 
seDse, the wonder vanishes, and we breathe a little freely again. Mr. 
MaliliD* is however, by no means willing to give up his old doctrine, 
or tdi h'u own vtoritt'. he stickles Stoutly for ii at liniea. He baa 
his fits of reason and his fits of extravagance, his yielding and his 
obitinate moment*, Duciualing between the two, and vibrating back- 
wards and farwardii witli a dexterity of Keif- contradict ton which it is 
wonderful to behold. The following pLuaagc ia so curious in thia 
respect that I cannot help quoting it in this place. Speaking of the 
reply of ibc author of the Political Justice to hit former work, he 
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oliscivct, 'Bui Mr. Godwin say«, lli;ii if he looke into tbc put 
history of the world, be duti not see that iocccaiing jjopulation ha» 
bccD «)iitro!led and oaaliDe<) bv vice uod miaery alone. In tint 
aittrvatisH / raaiKt agra with him. I will thank Mr. Godwin U> 
Dane to mc any check, that in -^a ngci h>« contributed lo keep down 
the poptdaiioD to the level of the meaoK of *ub8i«icnce, that does not 
firirly come under some form of vice or miKry ; except indeed the 
check of moral rttlr-nni, vihub I iavf mtnlionrJ in lit count of liit 
viart I ind which to My the truth, whatever hopes we nuy entertain 
of ill prevalence in future, haJi undoubtediy in put n^ci operated with 
very inconsiderable force' ' When I auure the reader that I give 
him thit passage fairly and fully, I think he will be of opinion with 
me, that it would be difRcult to produce an insUncc of a more 
miaerable attempt to reconcile a contradiction by childish evaaioo, to 
iniiiat upon an arjtumcot, and give it up in the eame breath. Doe* 
Mr. Milthun really thinlc that iie has «ucli an absolute ri]j>bt and 
authority over thii lubject of population, that prutidcd he mention* a 
principle, or ihcwi that he i* not ij^norant of it, and cannot be caught 
Ba/fping by the critics, he in at liberty to tay that it hat or hat not had any 
operation, just as be pleaiet, and that the ttate of the fact is a matter 
of perfect ioditferencc. He contradicts ibe opinion of Mr. Godwin 
that vice and miiery are not the on!y check* to population, and give* 
at a proof of hit aswrtion, that lie himaelf truly hat mentioned 
another check. Thua after flatly denying ibat moral restraint has any 
effect at all, he modestly concludet b^ taying that it has bad some, 
OO doubt, hut ptomisct that it will never have a great deal. Vet in 
the very next pge, he says ' O" 'his sentiment, whnhct virtue, 
prudence or pride, which I have already noticed under the name of 
moral restraint, or of the more comprehensive title, the ftrviatitt 
check, it will appear, that in the aequel of this work, I tball by 
coniiderable itrets,' p. 3^J. This kind of ressoning it enough to 
give one the head-ache. Hut to take thinj^t in their order. 

The most lingular thing in thit singular performance of our author 
is, that it should have been originally ushered into the world as the 
moil complete and only satisfactory answer to the speculations of 
Godwia, Condorcct and others, or to what has been called the modern 
pliiloiopliy. A mote complete piece of wrong- headed nest, a more 
ttrange perversion of reason could hardly be oevised by the wit of 
man. Whatever we may tliink of the doctrine of the progretnive 
improvement of the human mind, or of a state of society in which 

' Tht pretilrncv of ^hi* chrclc may bt estimalcJ iy r^ genrmf f*oftriitn uf 
vittae ini! h]p[tinti> in tlic Horl'l, for If ihcfc hid been no •uch check lliiR «u]d 
hive been nultiiDn but lice Jtiil miictj'. 
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FTcry thing will be tubjcci to the iib«o[utc control of reason, howercr 
abturdf uaoatunJ, or impracticable we may conceive such a syalem to 
be, certaioly it cannot wttbtmt the {rruincst inconaisicncy be objected 
■0 it, thai taeb a tyitrm would nrccsn^iril; be rendered .tbortive, 
becauK if reaion nhould ever get ibis maniery over all our actioni, 
we »h».\l tlira be goTcrtied cntiicly by our physical appetites and 
paMJon*, wiiboDt the least regard to consequences. Thia appear* to 
me n rcfinc&ient on ab«urdtcy. Several pbiluiophera and apeculatJMs 
had siippoeed that a certain «Me of Mciety very diffirrent from any 
that hjLS hitherto exined was in ilielf practicable ; and that if it were 
realiKd, it would be pioductirc of a &r greater degree of hamaa 
faappino* than in compatible with ibe preicni inniiutiont of locicty. 
I have nothing to do with either of thetr point*. I will allow to any 
oitf who p[ca*cs that all such schemes are * f'jise, rophintical, unfounded 
in the extreme.' But I cannot agree with Mr. Malihus that they 
would be &aJ, in pro^ioftiou aa they wete.^soi/i tlut tlieir excellence 
WOald be their ruin ; or tlut the true and uiily unanswerable objection 
agluiM all nch ichemct ia that very degree of ta^faneii, virtue and 
impfOTcmeiit to which they are suppoied to give riw. And I cannot 
agree with him in chi* becaunc it i< contrary to common ncnuc, and 
leadi to the lubTcrfion of every principle of moral rcaconiog. With- 
out perplexing bim»elf with the subtle arguments of his opponents, Mr. 
Malthua conwt boldly forward, and >ayE| ' Gentlemen, I am willing 
to make you large cancewiona, I am ready to allow the practicability 
and the tietirableneiu of your ichemea, the more happineix, the more 
virtue, the more refinement they arc productive of the better, all iheic 
will only add to the "exuberant itrenglh of my argument''! I have 
a ahon amwcr to all objections, to be sure 1 found it in an old 
political receipt-book, called I*rospect», &c. by one Wallace, a man 
001 much known, but no matter for that.^/fjwAn; ts inpinti, you know ' i 
and with one wnan stroke of hii wand, on whioh are inscribed certain 
myatical character!, and algebraic proporciont, he levels the fairy 
eiacliaiitmcnt with the ground. For, tayi Mr. Ma-lthux, though thit 
unproved state of society were actually realised, it could not poaiibty 
continue, but must soon Cermioate in a stale of things pregnant with 
evil* far more insupportable than any we at present endure, in con- 
K^uence of t)ie exceiBive population which would follow, and the 
impossibility of providing for its support. 

This i> what I do not undcrntond. It ik, in other wants, to a-isert 
that the doubting the population of a country, for example, after a 
certain period, will be attended with the most pernicious eflectt, by 
want, famiae, bloodshed, aad a state of genera! violence and contnston, 
this will afterwarda lead to vices and practices ttiil worae diaa the 
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pbyiictl evils tbcy arr dcttgocil to ptcTrni, &c. and yn xhut at thin 
period thoK who will be the mou tntrrmrd in prcrcnung ihnc con- 
aequnicn, aod ibc best ■cquainwd with the circiunmncct that lead to 
thero will DcHh«r liavc the uadenUDdii^ lo fi)ct*cet nor die heart 
to feel, nor the will to prercnt tbc »ure crib to which ibey expOK 
lhem«elT«« and othert, Iboush ihU adrancw! Rate of popuIaiioD, which 
doe* not admit of .tny addiuoD without danger is iuppo*cd to be the 
immediate tctult of a more general dilfotion of the comfort* and con- 
TCoiciK** of life, of mote enlarged acd liberal view*, of a moic tcfincd 
and coiDprehenMre re|;ard to our own pemuncat interctta, as well as 
ihoae ofotheti, of cormponding hatnia aod mannera, and of a awe 
of thinj;!, in which our groas animd apuetttet will be subjected to the 
pfactical control of reaiua. The influence of rational motirea, of 
nrlined and long-4i;;hicd views of thing* i> Hippot>ed to have lakca 
place of nanow, wltiKh and merely Ecosual motiTcf : ihii i« implied in 
tbc «ry iutcmcnt of the t|ue«ion. ' What conjurtuion and what 
mi^ty magic ' should thus blind our philotophical dcacendaDU on 
thif single subject in which they an; more interested than in all the 
rest, lo thai they should stand with their eyei open on the edge of a 
precipicci and imiead of rctre.iting from it, Bhouid throw theni»c!ve» 
down headlong, I cunnoc comprehend ; unli-ta indeed we nippotc that 
the impulse to propagate the (pecie* it fo strong and unconiroUblc 
thai reason has no power over it. This is what Mr. Mahbus was 
at one time strongly disposed to aasei^, and what be is at present 
half inclined to retract. Without ibis foundation to re«t out the 
whole of his reasoning is uninteUigible. It weems to me a moR 
childish way of anawering any one, who diooses to iinert that man- 
kind are capable of being governed entirely by their reoion, and that 
it would he better for them if they were, lo »ay, No, for if they were 
governed entirely by it, they would be much lets able to attend to ila 
dictaTet than they arc at present : and the evils, which would tlioa 
follow from the unrestrained increase of [wpulation, would be excessitc. 
— Almoit every little Miss, who has bad the :idvantaRe of a boarding- 
school education, or been properly tutored by her mamma, whote hair 
is not of an absolute flame-colour, and who ha* ho[)e* in time, if she 
behaves prettily, of getting a good hunhand, wait* patiently year after 
year, looks about her, rejects or trifles with half a dozen lover*! 
favouring one, laughing at another, chustng amoDg them ' as one picks 
pears, saying, this 1 bke, that 1 loailie,' with the greatest indifference, 
as if it were no such very preiwing aifair, and ali lie wbitt iiiavrj vrry 
frtlAlj \ till she is at last smitten with a handsome house, a couple 
of footmen in livery, or a black -servant, or a coach with two sleek 
gcldiogs, with wl)ii:h she is more taken than with her vn^a :^why, 
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whxt aa idea dws Mr. Mshha* ^wt ui of llic grsTC. roasculinc getiiai 
of our Utopian philoiopher*, their lublinie atiainnicata 4nd gigantic 
energy, that they will not be ibic to manage these matteri an deoeotly 
and cleverly as the >illtc>c womcu can do at preicnc i Mr. Malthus 
indeed cndearouri to Kihca ihc absurdity by taying that mocal 
rettnunt at prcicnc owe> ita Kicngth to Klfiih motivra : what it thi« 
to the puTpotc^ If Mr. Mahhus choowH lo say, thai men will 
alway* be goierocd by the mat gi08« mcclianical motives (hat they 
arc at present, I have no objection to make to it ; but it ii thifting 
(he question : it is not arguing againat the Mate of tociety we ate 
cooaideriog from the consequcncei to which it would give rise, but 
aitainit the pociibiliiy o{ it> ever cxinttng. It i« abiiurd (o object to a 
•yitcm on account of the conacqucncts which would follow if we 
were to tuppOEe men (o be actuated by cotirely dilTcrent motives and 
principles from what they are at preacoit and then to tay, that iho«e 
consequences would oeceinarily follow, becaute nien would pe*er be 
what wc suppose them. It is vtry idle to alarm the imagination by 
deprecating the eviU that must follow from the practical adoption of a 
paaicolar achcmc, yet to allow that we haw no reaaon to drcul thow 
consequence!, hut bccauac the achcmc itself i« impracticable. — But I 
am asliamcd of wasting your reader's time and my own tn thus beating 
the air. It it not however my fault that Mr. MaJtfaua has written 
oonteoie, or that others have admired it. It is not Mr. Malthus'a 
Boniente, but the opinion of the world respecting ii, that I would be 
thoaght to compliment by this serious refutation of what in itself 
neither deserves nor admits of any reasoning upon it. If however we 
recollect the sourer from whence Mr. MaJthus borrowed his principle 
and the application of it to improvements in political philosophy, wc 
must allow that he is merely faiiive in error. The principle it»eli 
would not have been worth a farthing to him without the npplicatioiii 
and accordingly he took them a> he found them lying mug together ; 
and as Trim having converted the old jaclt-boots into a pair of new 
m«rur* immediately planted ihem against whichever of my uocle 
Toby's garrisons the allies were then busy in besieging, so the public- 
ipiiiied gallantry of our modern engineer directed liini to bend the 
whole force of hi» clumsy discovery against that aysiem of philosophy 
whkh was the most talked of at the time, but to which it wa* the 
leact applicable of all others. Wallace, I have no doubt, took up bn 
idea either as a paradox, ot si jeti d'riprii, or because any thing, he 
thought, wai of weight enough to ovenurn what had never exiitcd 
anywhere but to the imagination, or he was led into a piece of febc 
lo^ by aa error we are rery apt to fall into, of suppoung because he 
had never been (truck himself by the difficulty of population in such 
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a state of society, that therefore the people thenuekei would not Gnd 
it oiiti Dor m^kc toy piovisioa against it. But though I can in tome 
mewutc excuse a lively paiadox. I do not think the sinie hioai 
it to be ihewa to the duU, dogged, volumiaoua tepeittion of an 
abturdity. 

I cannot help thinking that our author hu been too much influenced 
in hit different fcelingi on thtt subject, by the paiticulnr pun>o«e he 
had in view at the time. Mr. Malthui might not improperly hare 
taken for the motto of his first edition, • Thc»e three beat record on 
carii, vice, miacry, and populaiioQ.' In hie answer to Mi. Godwin, 
this principle waa reptcKnted at an enil, fur which do remedy could 
be found but in evil ; — that it> operation was mechanical, unceaaing, 
necnsary ( that it went strait forward to it* end, unchecked by fear, 
or reiiton, or lemorae ; that the criU, which it drew after it, couJd 
only be avoided by other crila, by actual vice and misery. Popula- 
tion was in fact the great devil, the untamed Beelzebub that was only 
kept chjiocd down by vice and misery, and that if it were once let 
loose from the»e restraints, it would gfi forth, and ravage the earth. 
That they were therefore the two muin props and pillars of society, 
and that the lower and weaker they kept this principle, the better 
able they were to contend with it : that therefore any diminution of 
that degree of them which at present prevails, and is found su/hcieni 
to keep the world in order, wa« of all things chietly lo be dreaded.^ 
Mr. M.dihus seems fully aware of the importance olthc Majie- maxim. 
To elevate aud surprise. Havioj^ once heated the ima;(initions of bis 
readers, he knows that he can afterwards mould them into wbatcrer 
shape he pleaseK. All this bustle and terror, and stngc-eifcct, and 
theatrical -mummery, was only to serve a temporary purpose, for all 
of a sudden the scene is shifted, and the storm subsides. Having 
frighted away the boldest champions of modern philosophy, this 
monstrous appearance, full of «tranf:e and incxplieable horrors, ia 
suffered ([uietly to shrink back to iln natural dimeosiont, and we find 
it to be iicichin}! more than a commonsiiicd tame looking animal, 
which however rei^uirci a chain and the whip of its keeper to prevent 
it ftota becoming miachicinuK. Mr. Malthus then Btrps forward and 
says, * the evil wc were iill in danger of was not population, — but 
philosophy. Nothing is to be dune with the latter by mere reasoning. 
t therefore thought it tight to make use of a little terror to accomplish 
the end. Aa to the principle of population you need be under no 
alarm, only leave it to me and 1 shall be able to manage it very well. 
All its dreadful coni«<|Ucncei may be easily prevented by a proper 
aff lication of the motives of common prudence and common decency.' 
If however any one should be at a loss to know how it ii possible to 
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reconcile «uch contradiction t, I would luggeit to Mr. Malthui ibc 
an* wcr which Hu»!ct makes to hi* friend Guildcritcm, ' 'Tit a* 
<a«j as lying: govern ihcire vcoiiges (tiie paor<TAie« and private 
cKariiy) will) your iinfters and chumb, and thli name inatrumenc will 
ditcoufte most excellent munic i look you. here me the itopa,' 
/nainety, Mr. Malthus's E»My iind Mt. Whiibrcad's Poor Bill). 
To fum up ihc whole; of thia .-irgumcnt in one word. Let u> luppote 
with Mr. M.iIthuA that popuUiion can only be kept down by a ccnain 
degree of Tice and misery. Let us alao auppote that tbcRc checks 
arc for a time removed, ind that mankind become perfectly virtuous 
and happy. Well, theOf accordtnjt to tlit; former supposition, this 
would neoeiuiity lead to an excettive increase of population. Now 
the qnestion is, to what decree of exccit it would lead, and where it 
would naturally stop. Mr. Malthui, to make good hin rcatoning, 
must suppose a miracle to lake place; that after population has begun 
to increiac exccasivcly, no inconvenience is felt from it, that in the 
midtt of the ' imminent and immediate ' evils which follow from il, 
people continue virtuous and happy and unconscious of the dangcri 
with which they are surrounded ; till of a sudden Mr. Malthua oueni 
the flood-gates of vice and misery, and they are overwhelnietl by 
them, all at once. In shori he must suppose cither that thi« 
extraordinary race of men, in proportion as population increase!, are 
£iadually reduced in siie, ' and less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow 
room, throng nuinberleas, like that pygmean race btyond the Indian 
mouot, or fury elves * ; or that they have «omc new world assigned 
them as a breeding-place, from which attempting to return they are 
immediately «iuecj:cd to death, like people rushing into a crowded 
theatre. On the Other hand, 1 contend that in the Datiiral course of 
ihiaga, thai is, if wc suppose people to retain tlieir usual dimeoiioni, 
to cat, and driak. and beget children, and being them up in the usual 
way, all this could never luppen : for it is impossible but they must 
see and feel that there wat only room for a certain number. The 
moment population became excettive from the tx^tii of virtue and 
happineu, ili inconveniences would return, and people would no 
longer be finfiri/ji w/uoa/ aaj J>affy ; that is, the old checks of a 
certain degree of vice and misery would come imo play again, atid a 
lew degree of them (1 sup])OM.' about as much it we enjoy the 
advaotaEe of at present) would be tutfidenl to deter men from 
plunging into greater, would put a stop to the furtlitr increase of 
population, and antidpatt^ those crcmeodaua cTiU which Mr. Malthua 
apprdiends from it, which could never happen unless we ninpote 
peoptc to have come to a previous, deliberate resolution molually to 
Starve ooe aootber to deatli. There is theiefore oo foundation for 
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the utiTin givra by Mr. Malthun, for vice and raiiery are nidi ready 
and Burc rcsouicc* that wr can lie at a loss for ifiem .11 no time ; ud 
Eirthcr with ictpcct to the «t.-)Ce of society supposed by Mr. Mslihus, 
that it if we couid once drive vice und niiiery out of the world, I 
ic^ly do not see what occasion we should hare for ihcm afterwirdH. 

The most important ijucitioo yet remains, which ii not how 
Mr. Malthui came by hit discovery, nor whether he waa right in 
endeavouring 10 exemplify it in the lir«t instance by «bewiiig it> 
cttcct« OR an imasinary «tatc of society where it would be naturally 
disarmed of iu mali^oity, but whether the practical concluntODn he 
has druwa from it are cot of weight and monient in themtelves, and 
whether ihey arc not ettablished ko clearly and fully m 10 make it 
necctary for ui to revefM almott entirely all our old reosotungt oa 
the prindplci of political economy. 1 confew, 1 have aoine ditlicuhy 
in determining, whether Mr. Malthua'i principlci do or do not 
materially affect the commonly received notions on this subject, 
because I really do cot know what those principles arc, and tilt 
Mr. Malthus hiitiwlf lelli us, whether he would have us believe in 
the new revelation or the old, it in impOHsible th^it any one should. 
If we arc to consider tho»e as Mr. Malthus's renl and chanJzed 
opiniooii which are the leacc like himself, which most flatly contradict 
hia former assertions, which being forced from him may he looked 
upon as confessions of the truth, I sec nothing in these that in any 
manner interferes with the comnion sense of mankind. And though 
Mr. Malthus mill persevere* in almost all hiB extreme conclusions, 
yet a* those conclusions arc for the most pan unwarrantable aasump- 
tions, disproved even by hin own concesaiona, and shew notbtng more 
than Mr. Malthus'* qua I iii cat ions for the delicate office of conKienoe- 
keeper to the rich sod great, 1 am so far from considering them at 
new and important discoverie*, tliai I must be excused if 1 cottsider 
them as in tlie highest degree false and dangerous, and treat them 
aecordingly. 



LETTER IV 

ON THB GENERAL TENDENCY OF POPULATION 

TO EXCESS 



Sin, — Mr. Malthua's argument againit a state of HnSmiitd improve- 
ment, of perfect wisdom, virtue and happiness, fi'om the vice, miiery, 
and madness inKpaniblr from such a suie would, if admitted, be an 
effectual bar to ill limited improvement whatever. It is for thia 
a6 
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fcawn, tlut 1 bare dwelt «o Iodx on the lubject. If out of unudrt^, 
or complaiuacct or prejudice agaiott an uspopulai system, we nilfer 
onnehe* to be whecoM iuo » killy pmnunon, thai the irora thing 
that contd luppcii fer th« huoiui ircc would be their being able to 
mSx DM in word« oidy, bnt in deed nil the fine things, that h^trr 
been uid of them, w« then fti/ly throw ouneNea uyoa the mercy of 
our adveriaries. For what U there in tliis cur, to hinder Mr. 
MaltbuB, or aaj one elie, from repteMntio^ ever)* (Ic;;ree of pnctiol 
improvement m m appraximation to xhit dcploishle cria*, from 
binding up the ulipt and acTont of human happincw with thii great 
traok of evil, and root of all our woe, from marking with ht> tlidet 
and graduated Kale all oor advanct* (owaid* ibis ideal perfection, 
howercT pitrtial or neceiaary, at *o many deriationt from the nrict 
line of our duty, and only iphete of our pcrminent luppincM i It ii 
evident, that the only daaget of all iniagin.iry acheme« of imjirovcRtent 
ariKu from their bein^ tx^gtraiUns of the real capacittea of our 
nature, from tuppoiitig that we can pick out all the droit, and leare 
nothing but ihr gold ; that it, from their being carried to exccst, and 
aiming at more than it practicable. But if we allow that improTcment 
i* an evil in the abftract, and that the greater the impioTemrat, ihc 
greater the mischief, that the actual and complete succcati of all such 
Khenic« would be infinitely worse ci«o than their failure, for that the 
moit complete and cxten«ive improvement would only prepare the 
way for the moat deplorable wrcichednctn, and that the very next 
Mcp after reaching the tummit of human glory would plunge us into 
the lowc»t abymi of vice and misery, — why truly there will be little 
tncouragement to aet out on a journey that promi>c« so very dia- 
agreeablc a conclusion ; luch a representation of the matter will not 
add wings to our zeal for practical reform, but will rather make vs 
atop ihort in our career, and refiicc to advance one step farther in a 
road, that ia beitct with danger and destruction. People will begin to 
look with a jaundiced eye at the most obviouD advantagca, to tcnat 
every useful regulation, and dread every change for the better. Our 
fcelingi are governed very much by common-plac« assoctaiions, and 
are most iaftoraced by that sort of logic which is tbc shortest. 
Thus, 'that the pans are contained in the whole,' is a gcnei^l rule 
wluch it found tu hold good in most of the concern* of life ; and it is 
not tbereforc caiy to drive it out of people's heads. For this reason. 
It will always be difficult to persuade the generality of mankind that a 
less degree of improvement it a good thing, though a greater would 
be a bad thing, or that the subotdinate paru of a sysuro, that would 
ia reality embody ol! the ills of life, can be very desirable in them- 
lelres. Mr. Malthus has however by no meant left this conclusion 
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U> the owrc mcchanicaj opcrjtioo of oui feciiogs. He mdcaTour* 
fbnuaUy to ettabliah it. The followicg poMage Mvnis ibc coanectinj; 
link in the ch:iiii, which unites ihf two wcirldt of theory and practice 
together ; it ccmcnti the ugumcnt, give* tolidity .ind roundncH to it, 
and cesdcrt ii complete apainit all improvcmcoi, teal or imaginary, 
ptc«ent Of future, agninBt all absolute perfection or imperfect aiiein]»« 
at it, and gradual approachei to it. It fsitly blocks up tbc road. 

' It cannot but be a matter of astonishment that all writers on (he 
IierfectiiMlity of man, and of society, wlio KiTe ooiictd the arftucnent 
of an oreccharged population, treat tt always very dij^htlyi and 
invariably repreaent toe dilEcultiea ariting from it, a« at a great, and 
almost immeaiurable diHancc. Even Mr. Wallace, who thought the 
argument iticlf of «> much weight ae to destroy hit whole ivvlcm of 
ecjualiiy, did not nccm (o be aware that any dJtTiculty would occur 
from this ciusc, till the whole earth had been cultivated like a gardctt, 
and was incapable of any futther increase of produce. Were this 
really the case, and were a beautiful system of e<]uiiiity in other 
retpccts practicable, 1 cannot think tint our ardour in the purmiit of 
such a scheme ought to be damped by the contemplation of so temote 
a difficulty. An crcnt ai luch a distance might fairly be left to 
providence ; but the truth U, that if the view of the argument gircn 
in this t^tsay be ju«t, the difficulty so far from being remote, would 
be imminent iad immediate, jft evrry pirieJ Juring ibi fragrr-ii of 
nil/rviMan, from the present moment to the time when the whole 
earth was become like a garden, iIk ditirai/or eiumf of food vsoutd be 
tanit/ailly prtiiing on all maatiail, if they were c<JuaL Though the 

Jroducc of the earth mi^hl ht iiurtiumg tvtty yfur, population ^•outd 
f iairaumg math faiUr ; and the redundancy must ittctJiarilj be 
represwd by the periodical or constant action of vioc and misery.' ' 

In answer to this statement (allowing however that it is a lai^ 
inference from Wallace's reasoning, and from our author's own 
principle] I would simply ask, whether during ihii pngmi of cvlliva- 
lien, lie diitrtii for wani of faad tt-oulJ it tanilanl/y frcn'aij; rm aB 
mankind mote than it docs at present. Let us suppose that men 
remain just as ricious, as imprudent, as regardless of iheir own 
iaicrcat* and those of others as they are at prescot, let us suppo«« 



I tn the sceond fdlllon, il siys, marti rofr^ntr, ilce or roilerf. Wh»i ue set 
to ihirlk ot s nun whu wteIci \ Ihtok tu pnive Ihjit vice ind nuipTy ure X'itc only 
stcurity for the hjppimat o( iIk human nor, ind then writn anoihtr to uy, lliil 
rin snd folly sic oot the only •craiity, bol thic onr only rtsontce must be tithn 
ia Tioe lod folly, a> la wiidoii) sad viituc F This is liLt mskinf ■ vhilr skin 
pstt of the dcfiniiioa of s man. xaA itUailiia% Il by saying that lh«)r arc sU w^n, 
esfitpt those who src Usci or troim, 
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them to continue juit what they ure, through ill the alagct of !m> 
proved cultiTBtioD lo the lime when the whole eanb waa become like 
a garden, would chii in the smallest degree detract from the benefit i 
Would nothing icdtcd be gained by the earth's betof; cultivated like 
a garden, that is, by its producing ten limes the quantity of food thil 
it does M prcient, and being able to mitniain ten timet the cju^tntiiy 
of inhabitantK in the umc degree of comfort and happinens ihiit it 
doea 3t present, because forsooth they would Dot at the time time be 
ten times better olf thso they are now? Is it an aigumcot agaiott 
■ddiojt to the happiness of mankind ten-fold, by increMsio}; tbetT 
number, their condition renmning the aame, that we cannot add to it 
a hundred-foid, by increasing their number and improving their con- 
dition pToportioiuibly ! Or is it any objection to increasing the 
mt»ai of *ub*inencc by the improved culiiiaiion of the earth, that 
the population would keep pace with it ? It appears to me that there 
must bie a particular perveraity, «ome egregious bias in the mind of 
any person who can either deny ihi^ inference to be drawn from these 
quettioDt. or evade it as a matter of indifference, by equivocation and 
aubterfuge. We might as well assert that because it ii mo« likely 
that the inhabitants of the rest of Europe are not better, nor indeed 
quite so well off an the people of England, that it would therefore be 
no matter if the whole continent of Europe were sunk in the sea, as 
if humao life was merely to be considered as a sample of what the 
thing is, atnd as tf when we have a sample of a certain quality, all the 
test might be very well spared, aa of no value. ^V« however I 
cooceive that Mr. M;Uthua is not a man to be moved either by 
common feelings or familiar illuitrationt, I shall venture to lay down 
one dry m-ixim on the subject, which he will get over as well as he 
can, namely, that an improved cultivation of the earth, and a con- 
aequent increase of food must necessarily lead to one or other of thcae 
two consequences, cither that a greater number of people will be 
maintained in the same degree of corofoii and huppiness. otiier things 
being the same, or that means wilt be afforded for maintaining an 
equal number in greater ease, plenty, and affluence. It is plain cither 
that existence is upon the whole a blessing and that the means of 
existence arc on that account desirable ! that consequently an in- 
created population is doubly a blessing, and an increase in the means 
of exiiicttce doubly desirable ; or else life is an evil, and wfaaierer 
tends to promote it is an evil, and in this case it would be well if all 
the iahsUiaots of the earth were to die of some easy death to- 



morrow ! 



For my own part, ' who am no great clerk,' I 



cannot 

iuDi, 



by any 



effons, of which I am capable, icparaie thetc two propoiitiuni, that 
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it u de*{[ib1e ftttuT thai population should hai« itood still it btt, or 
that it should go on increau&E till tlie earth U ibtioiutely full ; or in 
othrr wotdt, I see no rational alternnttTe betwMii the principle of 
cxtcrminiiicioa (ai fir ai ii i> in our power) and the priociple of the 
ntmoa possible degrre of poputouMicst. It is, I conceive, ao iocoo- 
trOTcttibte axiom, that the proportuio between the population and 
food bcisg fliveo (and Mr. Malthus tells u» that it holds nearer the 
same id all tlie MU)fCi of touNctf) the actual iotreaBC of populatioa is 
to be cuoiideied ns lo niucb clear gain, a> ui much got into the purse, 
as so much additioo to the sum of human happineai. Mr. Malthus 
Kiyl in another place (second edition, p. 3^7), 'The onlv point in 
which 1 diffet (rom M. Condorcet in this description ' [of the Cfila 
arising from increased population,] < is with regard to the period, 
wlien it may be applied to the human race. M< Condorcet thinks 
that it caoDot potsibly be applicable, but at an acra extremely distaat. 
If the proportion lietwcen the natural increase of population and food, 
which was stated in the befjinninK of this eiuy, and which haa 
received considerable confirmation /roni itt fovtrty that hai btin fnund 
lo jUrrrW/ in rverj tlaj;/ and defxirlminl y human ndrtif, be in any 
degree near the truth, it will appear on the contrary, that the period, 
when the nuntber of men lurpnui their means of lobslttence, has long 
since ariitcd, &c.' Mr. MahliuK in dilTeteni jarts of his work make* 
a (Treat fiOB/ about the di«iactioo between actual -jjid rrlalivr population, 
and bys it down that an actual increase of population i> an advantage, 
except when it exceeds the means of subsintcncc ; yci he here sceias 
to treat the proportion between the increase of population, and food, 
which he says has always continued pretty much the same, as the only 
thing to be attended to, and to ictireseni the profjrcsure increate <m 
the actual population, unless we could at the sanie time banish poverty 
entirely front the world, at a matter of the maiA perfect indinerence, 
or rather aa the most danfietous cxperimeut. that could be tried. Is 
not this being wilfully blind to the consequences of his own reasoning^ 
Oh! but, say* Mr. Malthus, you do not state the case fairly. If men 
were to continue what they are at present ; if there were the tame pc»- 
portionablci]uaniilyofvice,and miiery in the world, what you say would 
be true. Fvcty thing would then go on as wcH, or indeed better than 
before. Sut thia is impossible, because this increased cultivation, and 
a more equal distribution of the produce of the earth could only take 
place, in cooiequencc of the increased civilization, virtue, eood scnac, 
and happiness of mankind : and this would necessarily ipoil all. For 
rcmoTc the present quantity of vice and miicry existing in tlie world( 
and you remove the only cbecki, that can keep population down, 
' Though the produce of the earth might be increasing every year, 
SO 
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the population would be increanng much laiter ; and ihc Tcdunditncy 
moM be reprrtwd by ihc old re«r«int« of vice and miwry.' Th« is 
to >ay, ihough (according lo the second edition) vice, misery, and 
moral r«stn.int, opernte matually as check« to pojiulation, und chough 
the diminution of vice iind miaety could only t« the consequence of 
the inctenicd sltength tn the principle of moral rciiraiot, yet (hit 
laiter principle would in reality have no efFecl at all, and in proportion 
*» the other checkt lo population, viz. vice and misery, were mptj- 
»eded, ihcy would became more snd more necessary. If there could 
be a grMJual, and indclinitc iraprorenieot in the cultiraiion of the mm1| 
and every facility could be afforded for the supply of iin incrcanox 
population, wttbout nippoting some chanite in the innitution* of 
•ocieiy, which would render men better and wiier, than they now 
ate, Mr. Matthu* will pcthatKi with tome reluctance, and uncertainly 
hanging over his mind, allow that this would be a considerable 
advantage; the population might in this c^e be kept within some 
bounds, and not increase faster than the means of subsistence : but a* 
thii iK a change that cannot be looked for without supposinji a corre- 
spondent improvement in the morals and character! of men, we muit 
sM off one thing against another, and rIvc up the chance of improve- 
ment, to prevent the ahocking ahemativc connected with it. With 
our present mndiciim of wit and command over our passions, wc do 
contrive in some measure to make both endi meet, or to cut our coat 
according to our cloth, or look before we leap, and are not carried 
iway, neck or nothing, by this bigh-nietiled counter, Puputaiion, over 
all the fences and barriers of common lense. But if wv were to maltc 

Scontidcnible improvcrncnij in hor^cmaciship, or in out tnarl at 
:tdation, we should in«iantly, belying all reasonable expectation, 
thtow the bridle on the horsrt neck, rush blindly forward in spii« 
of all obaucles, and freed from the shackles of necessity without 
haring acquired the diaciplioe of reason, though the one always 
inatantly reiiunei iti sway, the moment the other ceases, plunge into 
all the miscriei of fjimioe, without remorse, or apprehension. 

'ITiis I conceive is an cKpreis contradiction in terms. Yet I grant 
that it is a logical inference from Mr. Malthus's original statement, 
that vice and misery are the only adequate checks to population. 
If this were indeed (he case, all tlie conBequences that Mr. Malthus 
deacribet, the utmost decree of vice and miiery, would necetsarily be 
the lot of nun in all stages and departments of society, whether in 
his improved or unimproved state, because in all cases and at all 
times his reason would be of no use to him. However great or 
however imall our aRainmenu in arts or science, or in all other 
Tiitues might be, in this respect we should still be the same ; (bal is, 
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we thaM be exactly in the condiiioo of the brutet, emifely noveroed 
by hq jmpulic, ovei which wc ihiiuld hare neither check nor control. 
Mr. MiIlhuH, however, linding that thit account u tnconaiitcnl with 
the sute of human life, and with ihow checks which certainly do 
keep (Kipiiluira back fVom going its nsCural lengths tiow adds oionl 
ieiir4toi it a convenient eupplemtrni to his theoryt aod m our chief 
•ecuricy against vict and miBcry, though he utill insisli that where tt» 
rlTect mu«t he grcaicit, it would have no effect at all. He give* 
op his principle, hui tetaini hit conclusion, to which he ba* no right. 
He ii tike a bad poci who to get rid of a falu concord alten the 
ending of hit first line, and forgcis thai he has apoiJcd hi« rhyme in 
the Mcond. On the whole, then, it nppcara, that at no one peiiod 
during tlie progreaa of cdtivation from the present momeai to the 
time when it should have reached its utmost limita, would the dittreia 
for want of food be greater than it is at present. In the mean time, 
the number of mankind, and coniequrntly their happineit would go 
on increasing with the meann o( their happinesi, or lubsitlence, tilt 
the whole earth had been cultivated like a garden, and was incapable 
of any further increase, and we should then be exactly where we are 
now with reaped to the checks on population. That it, the eartli 
would maintain ten time* its present number of inhabitants in the 
■■me comfort as at present, without our having involved ouneltei 
in any of those straits and difficulricE, ihote pits and snarei, againit 
which wc are so kindly warned by Mr. Malihus. The population, 
and the means of subsistence would indeed be stationary, but so they 
may be taid to be at prcicnc. The only difference is that ibey are 
at present unnecessarily stationary from artificial causes, from moral 
and political circumstances; in that case the line would be drawn by 
nature herself, in other words, by the limited extent of the earth, 
and by it* limited fertility. This being the cair and toere a beautifat 

filim nf tqvatfty in ether reipeils pruiiicahlt, (for observe, reader, 
kave the question as ta ihotc oihir reipnti exactly where I found 
it ) / ranaol tiirit ihiit avr ardour in fiuriuil of luih a ithrme can in 
any •oAit he damfni by lie f-onlemfilaliaa of tie lii^nilliei oiltndani upon 
it from the principle af population. All that could be gained, would 
be pure gain without any losfi whatever. In short, the principle of 
population does not, as I conceive, alTect the future improvement of 
tociely in any way whatever, whether on a larger or a amaller scale, 
theoretically or nractically, generally, or prticularly, I have thus. 
Sir, endeavoured to aniwcr Mr. Malihus's argument against the 
improved cultivation of the earth, and an increase of population, from 
the tocreascd difficulties (aa he fal»ely represents them), that would 
all [he way press ujion society during its progress. He has rendered 
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lii» psndox ID lorae mtaaurt palatable to tlie md«r, by ioUDducing 
it a> one branch of hu ao*wer to ConclorccC, and utheri of the ttiae 
tchoal, hetcin imiuticig ihc policy of the houie of commona, who 
tomccimci prcTuI on the hoiuc of lords to pass it bill which they do 
not much like, by tacking a money-bill lo it. However as the two 
sabje>ctt arc entifely diaiinct, I beg tiiai ihey may not be confounded. 
The quettion it limphr, whether we arc to look upon the prozren 
of af>riculture, ciTJlization, and the p»pulou»ne» which would follow, 
(no nutter lo what extent, nor by whom it ii brought about, whether 
h U projected by a junto of philosopher*, ot decided upon in a com- 
mittee of the house of commons, enlightened by ibe genius of Mr. 
Mahhiw aod guided by Mr. Whitbread's wisdom }, whether I nay, 
a* a general priociplc we are to look upon an addition to the in- 
babitaota of a ttate, if there is enough to support tbeni, a> a good or 
an e-rtl. Mr. Malthut hai chosen to answer chit queicioo under the 
bead, imJfm fMotafiby, so that he ia secure of the protection of the 
couit. ! ha<rc bren willing not to deprive him of this advantage, 
and ha?e ancweted it under the same head. If however any of mjr 
mdcT* eliould dislike the argument in this connectioD, they may 
eaolr take it out of the mould in which it is cast, without doing it 
tbe Intt hurt. To shew how lightly all schemes of improvement 
fit on Mr. Matihus's mind, bow easily he thinks they may be puffed 
aside with the least breath of sophistry, it will be sufficient to quote 
the following passage. Alter allowing in general that even the best 
cultivated countries in [Europe miglit be mside to produce double what 
they do at prcient, be uys, 'We should doc be too ready to make 
inferences against the internal economy of a country from the appear- 
ance of uncultivated hcachi without other evidence. [ Ii i> wonderful 
with what slowness and circumspection Mr. Malthut always proceeds 
in his disapprobation of any thing, that comes ia the prepossrssiog 
garb of ao evil. He is only coniidetit and severe in his decisions 
against those hidden mischiefs, which lie conceded under a delusive 
appearance of good. There is tomethtog in the prospect of dearth 
and barrenneis which ti perfectly congenial to the disposition of 
Mr. ^f^!thlls. He is unwilling to give up a subject which promises 
■o much scope for his singular talents of bringing good out of evil.] 
■ But the fact is, that a* no country has ever reached, or probably 
will ever teach its highest possible acme of produce, it affcari atviayt, 
as if the want of industry, or the ill'directlon of that industry was 
tbe actual limit to a further increase of produce and population, and 
not the ab»olute refusal of nature to yield any more ; nut a man who 
is locked up in a room, may be fairly siid Co be cooiined by the 
walls of it, lioBgi it maj arver lauch them ; and with regard to tlie 
vot_ t*. : c Jj 
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principle of papshdon, it it ncrer the quMtion whether a cotuitr 
will produce amy men, but whrtSrr it may be maijc to produce 
■nficmcy to keep pace with in uochcckcd incirsK ol people.^ 
Ttiit I coafcis \% a tiogulai pauagi- for a practical p!iilo»opber 
write. Mf. Makhua liftc !ayi it down tint Uie <juc(itii>ii ■• nc 
whether wc iJiould do all the good we can, but whether we tfaoul 
do what we cannot. A* to him illuitraiion of a moo locked up 
a room, though it it cmart and clcrcr, it i* not much to the pnq»o*et^ 
The cue i» really thu of a maa who ha* tbc range of a «utc of 
room* and who in a lit of the tplero, or from indolence, or tiupidity, or 
from any other cause you plea*c, coiifuies himtelf to one of tbeni, or of 
a man who hiving hired ■ Ur|{e cominodioua apattnest, sa^. 1 oever 
make uie of the whole of thin apartment, I never go withto a foot of 
die waiU, I might va well have it partitioned otT, rt would be nagger 
and wannci, and lo Mill linding that be do» not tun againat hb 
panltion any more than igainsi the wall, thodd continue, bring 
dfftrmiued to have no unaecetsary «parfMoom, lo hetiun hinitelf in 
cloacT and closer till at latt he would be able 10 stir neiibrr hand 
nor foot. 'Iliat my one, blowing ai Mr. Malthus dots, that with 
proper nianageiucnt mil induaUy thi* country might be made to 
naaintAin dmhU it* preiect number of iiihabitaiitt, or twenty mtUiooa 
inMead of ten, ihould at the >amc time atTcct to reprcKnt this at 3 
mere tricing addition, thai ptactically npcaking cannot be taken into 
the account, can I think only be explained by suppoiing in thM 
person eltiier an extreme callousneta of feeling, or which araounta 
to pretty much the aanie thinf,, a habit of makbg hi* opiciooa 
entirely nibaerrient to his coaienience, or to any nArrow purpose he 
m^ have in view at the moment. — Perhapi if the truth were known, 
I am a* little tanguinc in my cx[>cctaliont of any grrJI impFOTcmcM 
10 be made in the condition of human life either by the viuona <£ 
philotophy, or by downright, practical, parliamcmary projectat a* 
Mr. Malthus hiniecif can be. But the nutier iippears to me tbm. 
It recjuirc* vxae exenioa and some fri.'edoni of will to keep even 
where we are. If we tie up our hands, »hut our eye» to the partial 
advantage* wc po»ea, and ceaie to exert ouradvea in that direction 
in which we can do it with the moM effect, wc khaJt very toon 
'go deep in the negative acriea.' Take away the bopr and the 
tendency to improvement, and there is nothing left to counteract 
the opporite nercr-failing tendency of human thinj^i 'from bad to 
worw. There if tliercforc a tcnout practical reason against loaing 
(ight of the object, wen when we cannot attain it. However, I am 
•free to confew ' {to borrow the language of my betters) that there i> 
as much tclfiahncu a* public npirii in my rnisiancc to Mr. Maithus's 
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cootiadictMoi. It it 4 rnnow quHtiun wht^UlF^ the world «rill «cr 
be much wiaer than it ii : but what 1 am certainly intcreued in, 
i* not to nibmji to have all my idcan confounded hy hirrrn tophiMry, 
nor to give ap the little understanding which I may actually 
po«KM< Nor tor niy own pun, were I cortfined to my room, 
tbould I think nivKlf obliged to my one for blocking, up ray view 
of a pleuant jnuspcci. because I couJd not move fiom the place, 
where I wai. 

The fundatnentaJ principle of Mr. Mallhtu't rsHy i* that population 
hjt B C0Dat«Di tendency to become exccwTe, bcc3u«e it has a tcndeBcy 
to mcreate not only in a progresiive, but in a geomctriul ratio, 
whereat the means of lubsistence are either positively liniiied, or at 
moM can only be made to increase in an arithmetical ratio. But to 
be raie of avoiding any thing tike miiretireientation in thii part of 
the argument, where the IcaM error or omituon might be fatal to our 
loihors whole Rcbcmc, let u* take hii own word*. 

■ It may be Hfely affirrned that population when uocbecked got* oa 
doubiiDg iwdf ctery twenty-five years, or incccasea in a geometrical 
ratio. 

'That we may be llic better able to compare the tncrnue of 
populfttioct and rood, let us make a nippotition, which without pre- 
tending to accuracy, is clearly more favouiablc to the power of 
prodvctioa in the earth, than any experience that we have had of it* 
qnaEuea will warrant. 

'Let 11* suppose that tLe yearly additions which mifiht be made 
to the former afeia^e produce, initead of iiecrea«ing, which they 
certaioly would do, were to remain the lamc ; and that the produce 
of this islattd might be increwcd every twcnly-fiTc years by a quantity 
equal to what it at presenc producer ; the most enthusiastic speculator 
cannot suppose a greater increase than this. In a few centuries it 
would nuke every acre of land in the island like a garden. 

* If thi* tuppo«itioo be applied to the whole e^rth, and if it be 
allowed that the subsistence fur man which the earth alTords, might 
be increased every twenty'five years by a quantity equal to what it 
at present produce* ; this will be suppoiin;; a »te of increase much 
greater than we can imagine that any possible cxertiona of mankind 
could make it. 

' It may be fairly pronounced therefore that considering the preseot 
average siate of the earth, the means of snbtisteccc, under circum- 
stance* the mott faiour-jble to human indusirv, could not possibly be 
made to increase faaier tlun in an arilhnictical r:uto. 

■ The rjecesBwy effecta of these two different rate* of increaae, 
whcD brought together, will be very striking. Let us (»ll the 
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popdMM of Uui idaad tfei«B ailioMi Md fVpoK Ae 
prodace e^il to the atj Hfpon of Mdk m WHrnttr. U the 
npcotT^iic Tfsn tof i wrowl m oo woud m twucy^vo oudoim^ < 
^f Mod boDc iito danMedf titc mfanp of ndbsttraoe vmld Iv i 
to diia i a a aa t. In the next tweDtjr-fit« ytan, ilie 
be fanjr^oor ituJlkMM, aai the meuu of mbu K to ot «(ily c^oal to Um) 
mffon of thuiy-dtrct' tnillMat. In the next penod. the (npabmaj 
would be rightf-eijht mjHiww, awl the nwaM of wbwtitBW J 
equal to the Ntppott of half thac nmnber. And at the coadawon 
iIk vnl Leuuujr the cCTo l aPoo woold be a nODdnd nad Ktuityi 
■fllioM* Aod the mniH of nfaaiCcDce cMily eoml to the gnrptiT t < 
tftr-Cvc nilliaBt ; kxriog a popihriow of a boadnd aod npcmyLgBc 
tdBow totaDy nprovidin (or. 

' Takinj the vbotc canh iMteod of thii itiaad, enigtatioa would 
of coane be exdodcd : and MpiNiMn} the ptctnit pofmbtioo equal 
to a thowMwd MJIIioiw, the bwDn apecie* wookl bcreue u the 
DBvhen If 1, 4, 8, 16,31.64, u8, i ;6, aad eub aM tcDcc a« 1.1,3,4, ;, 
6, 7, 8, <;■ In tvo centuriw the populatum woold fae to the mcana 
of inbiiKciKe u 156 109; b three cnmitiei •14096 to 13, aad in 
two ihonuid Tcari, the oificrcocc woukl be abnov iocalcnlaUe. 

■Id tiui nq^ontioti no limtu vhaicrcr aic daced to the prodace 
of the eanh. It may iocrea*e for ereri and be greaier tku may 
■MCnaUe qnantkj' ; yet abll ibe fowtr rf f«fmiatiaii Irtmi in «wn 
fmtJ to nwch mpcnoirt the incieate of the hunun mck» can ouy 
be kept down 10 the level of the roenu of ubsiRMK* oy the muteof 
tftrtUian >/ the ilrtag Lna tf mtettiitj acting >f a chcclc Kpoa the 
greater power ;' or as be eltewherc rxprcMC* il'iy miujj or tit fitir 
i^mttrj' 

Oh ! my good Sir, tpire yout calotlatioa*. We do not with to 
be tDfiirnied what wodU be the exact preportton of the ma^juirj 
mean* of robiiKcncc to the iau^paarj pofmlaiion at a period, asd at a 
rate of JBcrcaK, at which, if it had been pouiUe fsc h to km gone 
OB only half lo long u you tDppo«c, the whole race woold have ' 
long ago aeimdfy extinct. Mr. Malthui here treats ua a* the faotaatical^ 
laadJofd i/eated Sa»ttx> Pama, by giving htm a roagn&cent list of a 
great nriety of dclicaciet, which it appeared oo examination were 
not to be had, hut nude no mentioo of an excellent dt>h of cow-heel, 
which wai the only thing he had in the hooie, and which exactly 
nuccd (he ciomacli of the ufuire. I am, like Sancbo, diipoced 10 be 
■tilled with what I can ger ; nnd ihcrcfotc I mvtc fairly tell 
Mr. Mahha* that if he will only spare n»c that first raiio of his, of 
ft doubled populatioo with rcsptct to this i&land, w to the whole 
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earth (tliougli ibcrc, bcggiog hh pardon, if all oihcf things wcoi 
right, hh aritKmeticaJ acd geometrical diattactioo would not as 1 
luTc «bewn come into pUj for lume lime), 1 ay H he will allow, 
it fit at (be princtpte of population )> concerned, that it i« pouible 
to double the numBcr of inhabitant* of thi> country or of the world 
without any injury, I thall be prrfccily contrni with thii^ conccfi«ion : 
this firM ratio nhall be to mc ihc {{olden number of Pythagoras, and 
be may do as he pleases with all the remaining links of an imposnible 
series, which he has Marled only, I imagine, as we throw out a tub 
to a whale by way of ditersjoo. As to any seriuuK argument, it ii 
perfectly immaterial, perfectly irrelevant to the (jucition, 'uihelhtr tat 
ih«dd daahie «ar ftfiuialhit, that we cannot forsooth go on doubling 
it for ercr; nolett indeed it could be shewn that by thus doubling it 
once, when we cm do it without any incODTcnience, wc should be 
irrenKibly impelled to go on doubling it afterwards when it would 
haic bccooie exceedingly inconvenient, and in fact till the consequence 
would be general Euoine and the most exicQiivc mitiery. Without 
thi* addilioD to his argument, either exprcMed or implied, Mr. 
Malthos's double series is of no uiic or avail whatever : it looks 
very pretty upon paper, and reads very neat, but is of no practical 
importance. The evils which it describes so accurately as arising 
from the increased disproportion between the ratios at e»-ery stq> arc 
me:rc imaginary thinp.s, existing no where but in the morbid enihusiaim 
of Mr. Malihua'a mind, unlen wc iuppo«e that crety incrt4ie of the 
existing j)Opulation, cither with or without a proportionable increase 
in the meant of RubiiKtcnce, is a vicious habit, a species of phrenty, 
where one step only leads to another, till we are plunged into 
irrrtricvabtc ruin. But I would asic, topposing the inhabitants of 
a country to hare increased gradually in conKequence of an increase 
in the raeann of tubiisiente, from two millions to four, bow that 
popolttion of four milliooi would have a greater tendency to excest, 
thaD the present population of two millions ! Would not the same 
■ease of incoATcnicfice, the same dreid of poverty, the same regard 
lo the comforts ol life, operate in the same way and jun as much 
upon every iadividnal of the four millions, as upon every individual 
of ibe t*o millions? What then becomes of the increased tendency 
to excessive population in coa»cquence of its actual increase ? Yet 
whboQt ihii, an increased population is not in itself an evil, or a 
good Beccssarily kading to evil, but a pure and unmixed good 
utKOOtwctcd with any greater evil. 

ETtn o«r wnhor's own account will give us a new country and a 
new earth; it will double all the happiness and all tbe cnjo>'racnt 
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tlut th«ic it U pretrat in the world. If be had been a msn ol 
Mnguir>r or poetical feeltngi, mrihinkx thii Bo^te coniideraiioa would 
kivt been rnauf>h tn have made hit hcan leap up with a lively joj' — ' 
to tec * taat by hanging in a golden chain thia pendant world, &c. 
but he ia a mati whom you may call rather of a MturairM' than of a 
aaojtwne diKposiiion. He therefore had so leisure to beh<^ thia 
cbMring object, hut paaitri on ' to nature*! farthest verge,' till he 
cmeri once more into ' the coofme* of Chaoi, and the botoin of dun 
night.' Mr. Maithut tiamcwhcre npcaki lamiliatly of the ai*octatioa 
of ideaa, M if he were accguaintcd with that doctrine. He ha* here 
M any rau very *kilfully availed hini«elf of that kind of maociiag, 
wfaiclt owe* all it* weight to that mechanical principle. In all the 
ttlgea of an unchecked population, except tlie firtt, it hating appeared 
that there i* a great Uiaproportiun between this principle and the 

Sirogte« of agriculture, our author concludei that hi< readera will 
i>rget that that, which in to olten rcprctcnted a* an evil, can erer be 
B good, and ihercfore peremptorily addti, in detiance of hit own 
statement, that in mrry pirnd of Hxe increaac, the power of population 
is much Buperior to the other. Though it appears to me then that 
Mr. Malthas by his ratios has gained nothing in poiot of argument 
orer bis readers, he has gained much upon their imastQattoD. Dy 
repretenting population to often at an evil, and by magnifying its 
iocreaac in certain caici as to enormnus an evil, he ratte* a general 
prejudice against it. Whenever you talk of any improtement or 
any increase of population consequent upon it, he immediately pUyi 
on his infinite series agaiatt you. He makes the transition from a 
practicable to an impracticable tncre:u!e of population, from that 
aegtec of it, which u dciirable to that which is excetsive, by the 
ataittance of hi* mathematical tcalc, as eatily at you pan from the 
low note* of a harpiichord to the bigb one*. There seemi no 
division between them. It is true that so long a* we confine our- 
wtvcs to the real question before us and distingnish between what is 
practicable, and what can never possibly happen, the evil conaeoaeiicc* 
of the system we contend for are merely chimerical. But W 
Hercules in order to lUanglc the canh-bom Anttnis was obliged to 
lift him from the ground, Mr. Malthus, in order to compteie his 
triumph over comnion sense, in obliged to call to his aid certain airy 
speculation* and fanciful ihcorie* of dangers, that, by hi* own con- 
wssion, can never possibly exist. Whenever you arc for setting cut 
on the road of reform, Mr. Malthus stopa you on the threshold, and 
tayt, Do you consider where you are going? Don't you know 
where this road will lead you ? and then, with a < come oti, rir, 
here 's the place : look how fearful and diszy 'ua to ca*t one's eye 
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■o low ' I he hurrie* joa forward to hit imaginary precipice, ind 
ehcwi you the duigrt you haie to nanowly ctupcd. Howc«t, it 
i« not Mr. Ma!thu»'s rhctoiic, but our own wilful blindnrw, that 
mutt pccsusdc us tliat we bavc escaped being daehed to pieces down 
any precipices, when be liimtelf tclla u« that the road i* nothiog more 
than a Iook u-inding decliiity. 

I cooccire there were two »ery capital error* in Mr. Maithua't 
fim ctiay, which though he bai abnndoned i>r in a great mruurc 
•oAciKd tiiem down in hii^ «uh(4'qurni edition, «i ill adhere to s[l hit 
KMOoiogs, and give (hem a wrong bias. The iirsl of these wsi, 
that rice and misery arc ihc only checks to population : secondlfi 
that if population were for any time freed from these resiraiats, it 
would in that case go on iacreaaing with a force and rapidity, which 
ootluDg would be able to withitand, and which would bear down the 
feeble mound* that had before opposed it* progiess till the whole 
would end in one wide scene of unliertal uptosr and confuiioo. A> 
if, in the lirtt place, mere misery of itself, without a sense of greater 
misery, and a desire to avoid it, would do ftoy thing to prevent 
population ; and in the second place, as if though the tax of vice 
and miaery were taken off for a time, yet tlie recurrence of the same 
evils afterwards would not operate in the same way to repreni popula- 
tion, or as if population would in the mean time have acquired any 
pretcrnatoral sireQgili, with which its counteracting causes would be 
oBlfele to contend, or as if the mere mechanical checks to population 
from the actual eril* attendant upon it were not always necessarily a 
match for, and proportioned to, the strength of the principle itself, 
and itt immediate tendency to excci*. It i* attonishing to see how 
those men, who pique themselves the most on the aolidity of their 
understandings, and on a kind of dull matte r-of'fact plodding accuracy, 
are perpetually led away by their imaginations: the more so because 
ibcy are the dupe* of their own vanity, and never suspect that they 
m liable to any such deception. In the present instance our author 
has been hurried into ,in unfounded isiumption by having his imagina- 
tion heated v?ith » pfriaa'ifiialion. He has givrn to the principle of 
popahtioo a personal existence, conceiving of it as a sort of mfiat 
KcrcnJct, ai one of that terrific giant brood, which you can only 
master by strangling it in its cradle ; forgetting that the antagonist 
principle which he has made ita direct tountert>oi»e, still grows wah 
sta growth and strengthen! with iti strength, being in fact hi own 
offspring : and that the Ehatpei evils which excessive population 
brings along with it, more sci-erc in proportion to it* excess, naturally 
tend to reprcsa and keep population down to (he same level, other 
circuiiMtanc«t being supposed the same. Nothing can be clearef to 
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my underaundinc thnn this i )-ci it i« upon thr misrq>rc8cnt;)tion nr 
raucDOCCption or (hie pticciplu ihat nioiit of Mr. MiIthusN sophisinii 
aad ambiguitic* liiagjc. 

It ■« twcesiary to m*ke a dlsiraction between the tendency in 
population to increatc, and iu power to incre.-ue ; otherwise we miy 
fall into greit erron. The power q( popul.-iiion to incfcaic it an 
abitract thing independent of circumstancrs, Hnd which ia therefore 
alwap the same, lit effect* may iheieforc t>e very well described 
by a mathematical scries. When we speak of the power of popula- 
tion CO increase in a certain continued raiioi we do not mean to mj 
that it will ur will not do so, but merely lliai it is posiible that it should 
do »o from the nature of the principle itself. The power of popula- 
tion to increaie i* in fact the name both before and after It hai become 
excewive. But I conceive thii is not the caw with it* tendrticj to 
incrrate, unless wc mean its umhtci'd Utidmtj, which i* laying 
nothing; for if we speak of its real tendency to increase, thin certainly 
i* DOi atway* the same, but depends exceedingly on circumetance*, 
that is, is greater or les* in proportion ai the population is or is 
not excenuve. The ratio in which Mr. Malthus ha* represented 
populatiuit a* having a natural tendency to increase, can therefore 
only relate la its unchecked progreK, or (o it* increase while the 
iDmu of subsistence can be made to keep pace with it ; inasmuch a* 
h ha* an actual tendency to increase in ilits ratio, only while it is free 
fiom checks: but the moment theae checks be^in to operate it la 
neceMatily limited by them, oi kept down within a certain point to 
the level of the means of lubtisicnce. In thort, as a practical guide, 
Mr. Malthus'* table is extremely fallacious ; for the population ha* 
a tendency to go on as t, i, 4, X, &c. only while the subsinrnoc 
answers to it, or it as 1, i, 4, If, Sec. and when the means of %\A>- 
(islcncc can only be made to increase as 1, 1, j, 4, Ate. then the 
populatiOQ will, in the natural oour«e of things, come down to it and 
incrtaw only aa l, 1. %, 4. &c. 01 supposinf, it to hare generally a 
certain tendency to cxcen, it will then tncrcaic a> 1 \, i}, 3J, 5, Sac. 
The actual, positive, practical tendency in population to iaerr/ut ii 
not therefore always the same, and for that eery reason its tendency 
to actiit ii always the same, neither greater nor less, in consequence 
of the absolute increase in population. Mr. Malthus himself admitt 
fully the distinction between tiie actual incieaie of population and its 
excessife increase, between tlie tendency of population to increase 
with the means of aubsinence and its tendency to increase beyond 
those meant. In lact, almost one half of bit voluminous work i* 
taken np by cxicnftire historical researches to prove that the popula- 
tion is in all ages and countries, in crcry form of society, and sta^e of 
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ciTilizsiion k«pt <lowo Morfy to the mcane of mbiriitmce : tlint 
populaiioD has not therefore it oor time more than another, when it 
II itroog thac when it is woak, ia an improved than in a neglected 
atate of cuitiraiioD, a tendeocy to rush on beyond its nccestary 
limiti: yet if there n any one inference lo be drawn from the genera! 
spirit and tenor of Mr. M.ilthui'i rcat^uningK, it in ibiii. that we ought 
not to encourage population, nor be anKioui about the incrcaK of the 
meani of nib«itirnce, but ought rather to keep thrm back a* much at 
pomiblc, bccaose every addition made to population by whatever 
nmna or tn wliatcicr ciicunistancot, baa a direct and unavoidable 
tendency to make it yfi oa incteaaing with an accelerated force ( or 
that the patitire benefit of an enlarged population i> always counter- 
bdattced by the increased danger of the excess to which it naturally 
IcjkIs. Mt. Maltbus by setting a certain degree of plenty against a 
certain degree of cxecisire population, ban made ic appear as if the 
two things were inseparably connected, M if supposing 8 ceriaia 
pTogTcra nude in the one ratio you may then by piusing over to ilic 
Opponte line sec immediately what pro;;ress had been made at tlie 
tune time in the other, that is, what <]uantity of actual and excessive 
papulation, proportioned to the increate to the means of subsistence 
ana ilj immediate consequence, would require to be cut off by 
forcible and unnatural means, by vic« and misery. ft therefore 
loolu lery much as if plenty were the immediate fore-runner ot 
fimiae, as if by sowiojt the seeds of virtue and happiness you were 
CDHuing a brger hirveit of vice and misery, the evil enjirafted on 
any good being always greater than (be real benefit ittelf, and as if 
by advancing population and increasing the means of its lupport, 
you were only opening a new Iliad of woes, and giving larger 
Kopc lo the baneful operation of this principle. So that it is not the 
iiacnasc of good that we aic to think of, but the introduction of 
eri) (hat we are to guard against. The proportion by which wc are 
to be euided is clear and demon at r able ; it is aa ij6 to 9* and so 
regularly through all the gtadatiuns upwards and downwards. At 
this rate it is ptciiy clear that our only object must be to conline 
human happiness within an narrow limits, and to keep the population 
down as low as possible, at least to suffer no addition to it. Wc 
are soniGihing in the condition of a man sutpcnded on a balance 
with sharp- pointed spikes placed close to his body, and who must 
not ttir for his life. Now the'^iource of this fallacy (on which 
the whole turns, for without it it is tiull and abortive) lies here, 
namely in supposing that of the two ratios here connected together, 
lite one is the cause of, or has any thing to do with the other. For 
the ratio io the upper line bciog at number 30 does not depend oa 
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the other ratio being m inunbct 9, but (imply on ii( hno^ m nanjr 
TcmoTM from the root or fint agmbcr. li only cxprc«t«s b powiUe 
or iiDSginary wrica, or the indepeodeDt, direct, physical power of 
incretH'. or abtu-act teodeticy to increaM in popuJatioo at each «trp, 
and what iliat incrtrjK wouid amount lo io a ftiven number of atqw, 
being left entirely to itieif. It' it exprctici any thing else, ot the 
actual bcceue of population combined with and in reference to tbe 
mean* of lubiislrnce, it in utterly f^lse and deluiive, and a con- 
tradiction in tcrmt. Kor population u rcgulamj by, and anting 
out of the means of tiubsi^ccncc cannot hare got the «tart of it in m> 

Etodigious a manner, and an uncODOCCted with tlie iccreaae of the 
ktccT caoDOt depend tipon it. In the inie caact population instead 
of being to the meani of tubnitcnce m 156 to 9, will only be a 
little ahead of it, or a4 9} to 9 : in the other cace it will be as 
156, whether the food ba* in a given time increased ftoro 1 to 9, 
or ooly from 1 to 6, 01 whether it has stood will at i- The 
Dumber of inhabitants from the beginning of the world, procecdbg 
by the geomettical ratio, would have been going on just the ume 
whether they had erer had any ihiog to eat or not (they are a kind 
cf eocbanted peoplt- who live without food) whether the quantity of 
feod bad been more or Icii, whether there has been any improve- 
menu; in agriciiltutc or not. 'i'hough the improvements in agriculture 
had stood still at 1 in the atiihmeiical scdie this would not icMrn or alter 
the height to which the geonietrical scale would have mourned in 
ihe interval. • It keeps 00 its way unslacked of motion.' By 
advancin]; in the arithmetical scale or increaaing the means of 
aubnuence, you do not advance the geometrical scale, much lew by 
increaning the disproportion between the two, do you increase tbe 
VMute population of the world, which must be greater in proportion 
M less of it had been provided for. On the other hand, you Dece<- 
•arily Inaen this disproportion. For instead of suppoung that if we 
bad nilUUBcd at I in the lower scale, we should clien have been at 
t in the upper, or that if we had advanced no fiirtber than 3, tli* 
disproportion would then only have been 4 la 3, and so on, whereas 
by going on it is now at ij6 to 9, the fact is that the diapropottioo 
hutcad of being as 156 to 9, would have been i ;A to r, or i, or 3 : 
and that the further we go in the one scale, iliough we cannot keep 
up with, or overtake the other, yet we lose >o much the less ground 
and arc nearer it than we sho>uld otherwise be. To argue otherwiw 
ii ttf be like the children who when they cannot keep up with otfaeri, 
•tand stilt and begin to cry, thinking this the likelicxt way to make 
Uiem slacken their pace. I ahatl therefore beg leave to look upon 
every increase in the means of subsistence or actual population, as 
4« 
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sa miach gaioed npoo the tM^iuu laitt : by keeping hack the aclmtl 
Rinni of *ab«iKta)c<', 1 do not Icttm the fattitlr or ibittact tetidtocy 
of popubiion to increase, and I only add co iu aaual tendency to 
incrcuc in proportioti M I add lo 'a» actual meaB* of tupport. Wc 
have thcrrfore a dear addition to its actual quantity without any 
addition to it* tendency to excess, or without Mrengtheninjt the 
evil principle, the jicrm of incalculable niiachief, which population 
ContaioB within ii. Mr. Multhus hai t.iken no pain* lo guatd hit 
readers ngainit the concluMon, thai by incrcaiing the actual popula- 
tion, you inctcane iu actual tendency to incrcatc, as if either the 
diapoution to propagate tfae tpecies were Mronger la proportion to 
the number of ihoK who po«WM h, or u if in proportion m the 
power is spread over a larger snrfacei it were not counteracted by 
being accompanied in each individual with a proporti unable chare 
of common seniie and reason, to that he will not be a bit more likely 
to run upon famine becatue there will be twice ai many to keep 
him company at there u*ed to be. The tendency to cxceMi(« 

aulation in any community doc* not depend upon the number of 
ividualt in it, who haiv the power of abanng their liberty, or on 
the quantity of mischief they migti do, but opon the moral character 
of the individuals compoung it, upon the difierence between the 
strength of moral remain: and tlie strength of phytical appetite, or 
oo the actual inconvenience to which ihey ivi/i oabmit for the nkc 
of gratifying their paanion*. In »hort the tendency to excew doct 
not depend on the point in the scale where the Umii is drawn, but 
upon the tendency to overleap that limit ; now this tendency or 
impttm a not increased by tlie distance which it hat f.oae, like ■ 
itone tolling down a hill, or like a torrent of water accomulaiing, but 
it like a cart or waggon left on a declivity with a drag-chain fastened 
to one of the wheeU, which is carried forward till the chain i* puUed 
tighl and then it itop* of itself. Thin ii a very clumiy compariton, 
hut it hat tome rctembUnce to the thing. We are not to calcslate 
the actual tendency to excess in population by the excess of the 
power ilacif over the meaDS of subsistence, which is greater as we 
adtance. but by the i-xcest of the power restrained by other motive! 
and pritKiples over the means of subsistence. In algebraic language 
tbe tendency tocxceatitnot equal to the power of population simply, but 
lo the power, naaui the diiliculty of providing for in lupport, or the 
influence which that difficaky has on the conduct of rational bcingt. 

If we nippoie a btmo uland with half a dozen savages upon it, 
Kviog npon roots, Termio, and crawlish, without any of the art* or 
any of the coaTedeocea of lite, ignorant of agriculture, neither 
kaowing not caring how to improve their condition, paioing their time 
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in ttnpid indolence, with »» litiir ptctcnsionE m rruon or refinement 
as can well be d(«ired, in short a very iinphiloeopblcal, improgreMivc, 
vJKious, mimable *ct of baTbariina as oeed be ; bow what dilTcrencc 
would it make in t)ie condition «f tliete poor uatDforiaed wTetches 
or how would it aiiid to iJicir vicei, their ijtDuraact, or 'Mjualid 
poverty,' if wc suppose »nother iilaad *t a few l«gu« disOocc, 
of about the lamc citcumterence, miiotaining nearly the ume 
number of inhabitantt [iring in the txme matiDCT ? Yet at it is 
probable chat ibetr poor lotiiy wretches ' leading a life of itloch 
and hunger, may upon the whole have more enjoyment than miwTjr 
(for erea the life of a sava^ seems better than no life at all, Day 
some have gooc to far m to say that it wai better tliaa any oihef 
life) it would be desimble tliai there should be nuch another island ao 
inhabited. But it ia exactly the same thinx whether we nppoae 
twice the number of people inhabiting twice the extent of pouiM^ or 
maintained on the umc ground, being twice at much cnltiTiled ) 
population would not pcctn the more on the mcanii of (ubsiMence, nor 
WDnU the misery be greater, nor the checks required to prevent it 
glMUr> That is to say, an advance made in tbc suic of cultiTaiion 

' I hm follow lbs text of Mr. Malthnt, who Dket (rttt paini to prt ■ 
ririUM 4cKfi^tiMl tl the ntifc tribei, » i plcuiog omtrtti, no deuil, to the 
ihlpnrlis and comtam of polithcJ lib. Mr. MiUhw't uticnic KniibiMj lo thr 
fr annul sad ineaoirniencc* of the urifc italc, najr Ix conHnml into rcliiio- 
BWRl aod dcliacy. Bui it iixt nol >tiikc mc to. Thert it MitMlhini in this 
»M-pta[eil «i<i ulliiK fiitidinuincn, that ■hncki au mart than tht objtets ef ii. 
It iloM not \nd to compiMion but to hatred. Wc inirc to f^t rid of oor 
anoiiorK, bjr bariltning ourMlm lonartli the objccti which occuion it, md Imc 
tht pMM*I (Mtinp of 'liiiruM ticiUd in ui by oihcn id the ■«iie Jcinr to inllia 
pan OMa them. Anfdon too citily changa isto nuliti. Mr. Mslthnt 
stem load of Indulging ihii fcclmg •gsmil gll ihoic who han nui the aaoiie 
•dwatsge* as hiriiarir Wilh n piiiua gntilodr he arcmi fonil of repe a t i n g lo 
himirlf, ■! atn not *> ihii poor Hnlirntot.' H( ibni (iwt joa ka bill of 
ftrc, wbich ia none of ikt niMl Hdicalf, without omittinf i tinflc vtaeka aad bjr 
shrnniof up his ihouldcn. makiiiK wrjr mouihi at him, and h'atj tuniiac jov 
Momad^ excites in jnm liie tamt loaihinf; and abhortvpce of thit foot creature 
diM he takes 4cU(ht in Irrliof himictf. * Yuur nrj nice people bin: ihc eiiiioi 
InufiBllioDa.' He iriuiuphi ovn ilie cdaiiiihri anil degrstliliun u( ka lellotr- 
crealurea. H« laya open ill the aorei anil blMchca uf huminily wilb the asmc 
calinneaa snd slactitj aa a hoapiCal lurgeon dot* Cbnar of a diafawd bMj- Ha 
tumi tite tanrld idCb a chifiwl-houit. Through ) dreary ipsce of ]oo 'chiD asid 
confortltn ' pacft, Ik ransacla ail quatttn of thr globr only ' to pn«eal s sptok- 
inc pctnrt of faanin m^ aakednru, in queai of objecti brii luiird to bjs lettinc), 
laaniio«sst(nh«f MlaaidesinDii aklfl to ba iirt-ahJ imigmitioo,' sttd esffrty 
CNfet Into cVCfy bole and corner of wretcbedneaa Ui coiirct evidence to sappMt of 
his frsad Bsiscfy^ dK m e , la it the lime iif an tUctkin, yog aee Ibe cilf-andidstrv 
sov^bif SDlo Ibe dirty tlltyt, and putrid otllan of Shondiuh cc WbilKbaptl, 
and the ciDdidatrt fat Wealmiaiter into thoae of St. Giln'i, canvtMMC fsr 
vocca, ibeii ptiiolic seal prenllinj; over iheii tease of dignity, and seoie af mclL 
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and in ihc arts of life m> u to mftimain double the populstion muH 
aiwayi be the means of doubling; the Dumbcfs and enjoyment of aoy 
people. The onlj posiible dUfercnce would be ilut ai ibu 
increased populauon would be the cocKquence of fptuei industry 
End knowledge, ii would, one ahould think, denote of iuclf, th»t ibe 
people would be legs liable to unloreiccn accident), and lest likely (o 
involve themselTcs in wilful di«»cKA (ban before. This is the first 
step in the progress of civilization and in the history of all nations. 
From thii description of a barren island sujjjjotiioR a few wandering 
half-surrcd i;;oorant uva^^ei. tucb as Enj^jhiid ini^ht have been once, 
let n* turn our eyes to what England ii nowi — piipuloui, enlightened, 
free, rich, powerful and happy ; excelling cqudly in arts, and atm«, 
til* delight and terror of the rest of the world ; the abode of science, 
the nurse of rirtuc, ihc darling seat of the muset ; boasting her long 
lioc of liMoes, and sages ; her Bacon, her Newton, her Shake«peai. 
her Milton, and bcr Locke ; • blest with the most perfect government 
administered in (he most perfect manner ; having a king, lords, and 
comrnons, each balancing the other, and each in their several station 
and degree being security for every kind of liberty and erery kind of 
property, hamionioualy conspiring together for the good of the whole, 
ukiog C4IC first of their own rights and interests as the most important, 
and then of tho*e of others : subject to mild and etjual laws, which 
alford the same immediate ptowction to every one in the enjoyment 
of hia liberty and his property, whether that property ii iivc thousand 
a year or no more than a shilling a day : maintaining in diffcrmt 
degrees of comfort, and affluence, trom the common necessarici to the 
kighesi luxuries of life, ten millions of souls, all supported by their 
own labour and iftduBtry or that of others; ail plyin;t close with 
cheerful and patient activity to some ingenious and useful handicraft, 
or some more severe but necessity labour, or else reclining in cate 
and elegance, and banking in the tunshine of life t her meanest beggar 
owing the rags which cover his nakedness, and the crust of bread 
which keeps his body and soul together to some of the most useful 
inventions which support, and to that humanity which is only to be 
found in civilized society. Shall we forget her schools, her colleges, 
ber hospitals her churches, her crowded cities, her streets lined irith 
shops, enriched with the produce and manufactures of her own soil, or 
glittering with the spoils of a hundred oatioa>,her thronged assemblies, 
her theatres, her balls, her operas, her * palaces, her ladies and her 
pomp'; bcr villas, her parks, her cottages, her hamlets, her rich 

' I mention their nsmn bccsBSc jt n ilwayi cQiioniary t<) xnmtion them in 
^wkiof «n this •ubjrel i tad ihtrv arc un» rra<)<r( who ir* moe* imprtMed with 
• thills the ofUDtr it is rtptsWd. 
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cultivatrd UihIb, leemine wiib plenty, her gnea rMej*, tier 'upload 
aw«ll§, echoing w ihc bleat of I)<Kks,' her bn«e coBKDl«d prauntry, 
their ninple maonefi uid faODCvt iDtcgrhy ; and *ha1l wc witb to 
dcKrade !hu quera of natiocu, thU mistreM of the world once more 
iato a borde of tierce barbaiiam, treudjuK back our Mep>, aod teMEti- 
■ng ihU splendid protution of all that can adorn and f>!addcn human 
life, thi> gay variety, thii happy union of all that i« luefiiJ and all that 
is ornanirnul, the rcrincmctiis of tute and dcoorstioni of fashion, the 
besuuful dittinciioQS of artilicial society, and the solid advanugea 
derived from our coostiiutioa in church and atat«, fot the (irovelinit 
diipoitition*, the brutal ignorance, the diiguitinji porerty, the dried 
•kint and minerable hut* uf the inhubitaoit of Terra del Fuego, or 
New Holland t Vet thit it seems from the doctrine of Mr. MaltbuN 
!» our only cafe policy. lince the lower we arc in the Kate of 
existence, the fcu-rr and more miserable we are, the farther removed 
we must be from the trrrnendous evils of rxcesaiTc population, which 
are the necessary consequences of the progress of Tciincmeni and 
civil iziii ion. But lis the fact jo Jar does noti as I vuppoK Mr. 
Maltliui will himself allow, si^uare with hit theory, (for at no time 
during the pfogrcM of cultivation doei the population appear to hatr 
been pressing with increased force on the means of nibaintmce, so 
that liiough the produce of the earth was incrcMing every year, tite 
inhabilaiits were increasing much faster, every addittoa to the actual 
produce only occationiog some new addition to the swolo and bloated 
Slate of population, and aggravating the already dreadful symptoms of 
the ditcaic} aa I lay the progress of cultivation and imptoTcment of 
diff^ercDi kindii ha* not produced any of choic fatal con*ci{uences we 
might be led to expect from it, so neither do I apprehend any of 
these fatal consequences in fiiture from carrying it as much farther as 
it can go. I should just reverse the reasoning of Mr. Malcliuk, who 
taking the evil ai at iu greatest height when the world ii luppoied to 
be completely full and completely enlightened, thence argues down- 
ward* againit alt attempts at improvement ai dangerous innovations; 
•o I, finding that an improved cultiTacion and enlarged population are 
good things through the inferior gradations, nm apt to think llwy 
would continue so, proceeding upwards to the topmost round of the 
ladder, as far as population is concerned, for I once mote give fidl 
and fair warning that 1 engage in this questJoo no farther, any loo«e, 
fieoeral or accidental expressions to the contrary notwithsanding. 
To make good Mr. Malthus's argument against population, we mntt 
nippote, ai I have said before, that the tendency in pojiulation to 
incrtasc goes on increasing with the thing iiacif : this would be true> 
if M Otir author suppose* in his lirst edition, the paauoo always 
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required the tanx vcot, in all circunuuncca, thst i« if wc mippote 
nun to be a mere b«adstroQit animal in this respect. hi« reason baring 
no influence whatever over bia conduct, or which amouDti to the tame 
thing, thai lulaal vic« and muery (not forcnen, hot felt) are the ontjr 
checks to population. At thii rate, it it cTident that the degree of 
BUiery attendirtjt the gratification of the pMtion would have no eifect 
to recicain it, all degrees beinft alike iodilfeTcnt ot that the quantity 
of actual mi^ty incurreil wi^uld be in [jroporiiou to the iDcre-Jae<l 
power nf producing it. I ahalt examine iheic poiitioni more at Urge 
in another letter ; I here wiih to ^ew in a few wordi that a> appli^ 
to the (Uhject of increaning population, they lead to a direct .ibaurdily. 
If we suppose thia panaion lo he perfectly blind and iniicn»ihle, to be 
deaf to alt remonstrance, and regardless of all consequences, then no 
mailer in what depths of misery it intolves ue, it will have it» way. 
and go ita own lettgiba. Take away the prevcrtivc check of moral 
reiiraitii (which only cornea in a« a aniielhng iolcrpolaiion in tome 
placca of the tecond edition] and the population would no doubt go 
on doubling a* fatt aa it could, not aa tan sa the means of ■ubciateocc 
would let it i that is, the exccii of population would be great in 
proportion lo the actual previous increaK, or the exceuive multiplica- 
lion of the species would be the necescaty consequence of, and 
commeniurale with the power of excewivc multiplication, which 
would depend on the number of pentoni having that power. Now 
this is contrary to all wc know of facts and human nature, sinc« 
b this case there could be no restraint to population at any time, 
but the extreme of vice or the extreme of miiefy. Tht- power of 
population to bcrease is (wc will grant) unlimited, but the ten- 
dency lo increate is necessarily limited by ita tendency to exce<* 
and limited by it in proportion to the cxcen. That is to uy, it 
doe* not follow that though when there ought to be only two million* 
of inhabltanti, there may be four, owing 10 the weakness of the above- 
mentioned principle of mora/ r/</ratnr, that therefore that four (by the 
tendency of population to increase tn a geometrical ratio or to double 
Itaelf,} wilt in like manner become eif>ht, and to OD, lumely because 
the check* to it will increase in proportion ; or though the prospect of 
the inconvenience* arining from doubling the populatiom m the firrt 
infUncc, the quantity of food remaining the aame, might not be 
nffideDt to deter people, or orcrcomc thii propensity, yet the 
prowect of fiimine conseqneni upon the second doubling undoubtedly 
wowd) becaae their regard to con»cqucnccs i« supposed to remain the 
■MBe, and the etils they have to dread in the one c^bc are greater, 
and unletis we suppose them to bare become more stupid and brutal, 
mnst operate upon them mote forcibly than in the odwr. The 
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ttrcsgth of the pution tucif may be ccoiidercd *% alway* the mudc, 
or a giTcn <{oacitity: bci ibc moUTti to icnU it zniiag from the 
CoiMe()iKi>cn of its indolgcBct >rc dm alwayi the ttme. but may be 
cither none it all. or nry slightf or contktcrable, or extreme, as the 
obdacks to ita indulgence may be citber oooe at all, oi a trifling 
isconTcmepce, or puirity, or abaohite faoitDC. Now the degree of 
exoeM in population, «r the inconTeitiencc* to which vc cxpoce 
oaraelret by inconiidersic grtitilicatioa will depend entirely on the 
difTrreocc, be it more or lc«s betwcco the wrcnsth of the piwion in 
each todividual, and the ftrengih of moral rcMraitit. If the latter 
principle it weak, it will ret|uire to be ttiraulatcd by the immediate 
apprebcDtion of tome veiy great iacoaTenience, before it will become 
a match for the importunity of phytical deiare. If it it atrong, a 
general conviction of the propriety or prudence of (etf-denial will be 
■officieni to incline the baUoce. Bat in no cik unlnu we uippote 
nan to be degr^dod <o the condition of (be bruiea, will this principle 
be *o low .tod weak at to have no elfcct at all, to that no apprehension 
of the last degree of wretchedoeM, at the coaaeoDCacc, would take olT 
or abite the edge of appetite. There ii thererare »I«'iy» a point at 
which ilie exceii censet, and we have seen what thi* point :tt 4II 
limei in. Thui if the opetatioo of mtional motives it ao much upon 
a letel with the phytical impulte, .u lo keep population exactly or 
nearly down to the meint of tubtistrnce, it will do to equally whetbet 
that population it actually greater or leM, whether it is stationary or 
progrcMive, (or it will increa»e only with the meanti by which it it 
tnpported. On the other hand if from the nunnen, the babitx, and 
iottiuitiont of aocietv, there i> a considerable tendency in population 
to exceti, ihit tendency to exce«i will not be greater or leoi in 
proponioci to the actoAl number of inh:ibiiBniii, 01 the actuAl quantity 
of food, nor will it depend on their being progrettive or ttationafyt 
but 00 the moralt of the people being retrograde, pFogreMJve, or 
tiatioDUy ; for the tendency of population itaelf to exceia or to 
inertast excewivcly (a duluoui kinu of expietuon) b not a perpetual, 
indefinite, invariable tendency to increnie from 1 to 4. from 4 to H, 
Sec. (m I have juR ihcwnj but a tendency to incrr.itc bejanJ the 
meant of iiubtittencc to a certain point or degree. Thii tendency to 
cxce*t will consequently be the same wherever we fix the poioi of 
tubaitience, because it it only a given tendency to outstrip that limit 
whether nearer or faither off, whether advancing or retreating.' It 
it uoe there i* a tendency iu population tn this case to in crease yisifrr 

* I hcrv kavfl onl of (Tic quntjon, at not ciicntuL te it, the cllvcl of luddtn 
rJKt or fillt, ud other iniilnitil vaiiitioai in Ihr froihicf of ■ nontry which 
ciBiiol be (oreiccn or provided aj^iiiHt, on ibc Kit* of pepalilMn. 
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than the m»n« of »ubii»t«iice, but Dot to mcmic/aitfr andfaiitr, or 
to get more aad more a-hrail of it. ll it tn fact ooly a disproportionate 
»u[>e[iuttt)' io ccftiin moiives omx otbcri, which «abjecti the com- 
munity oi certain clauM of it (o a %n3X ttcj^rec of want and hardship : 
and a* far at their impnidencc and folly will carry them, they wtQ go, 
but they will not go lanhcr. They will tubmit to \x pincbid, but not 
to be itarveJ, untcui thlt coniequcnce may <LOinetiroc( be tuppoacd to 
follow from the pariial and unnatural debasement of certain clauc:^ of 
the comniu&ity, by driring them to despair and rendcnng them callous 
to sulftfing. Bui the general tendency in population to become 
execMtivf can only be increased by the increased relaxation of moral 
re*traint, or by gradually weakeninj; the motives of prudence, reason, 
Sec. I cannot make this matter plainer. 

Mr. Mahhus has not I conceive given thin queition of iocTcuing 
popalation and practical imptoveinent fair play. He has contrived to 
cover over its real face and genuine features with the terrible mask of 
laodnri pbilotophy. His re^idcrs having been prevailed upon to give 
up the fee-tiraple of their undermtidings into his hands, that no undue 
advanujies might be taken of them by the perfeciHifiiy ichool, they 
find it diiHcuJi to get it back out of his hands, though they want ii to 
go on again (the atatm being over) in the old toad of common tenie, 
paciical improvemeoi, and liberal disaioion. He had pcrtuaded 
hitnwlf that population was such an enormous evil in connectioo with 
a Kheme of unUmited imp:ovcment, tliai he can hardly reconcile bim- 
■elf to it, or tell whether to think it a good or an evil in any shape, 
or according to any icheme. By indulging his prejudice*, he has so 
oonfoundcd his perceptions, that he cannot judge rightly, cTcn when 
lie wishes lo do it. He found it most convenient, when he had to 
confute Mr. Godwin, to describe reason as a principle of no practical 
value whatever, as a mere negation. As therefore by tlie removal of 
vice and nii»evy the office of checking population would devolve upOD 
ihii principle, wiiich could do nothing, population would in fact have 
no check left to it, and then cenaioly the moit tcirible consequence* 
would caMic. The only question would be, how toon we should 
begin cutting one aoother's ihroati, or how many (whether a greater 
or a smaller number] had better be employed on this kind of work. 
Wc perceive very plainly thai this must be the inevitable consc^^uencc 
of increatcd population, if it can ooly be kepi down by tlie positive 
checks of vice and mitery. We apply the theory very clearly to 
a ftiture stage of the progre« i but though, if the theory were true, 
exactly the same Kcnc* ought to lie acting before our eyes at present 
oD a smaller scale, yet as wc 6nd that this is not the cate, we leave 
this circumnuicc oat of tile question, and conclude that there must 
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be Bome Kctet dtlTer«nce, tomt occult i:awe, totaahiog wc cannot 
very well explain, which nulcc* the pietent lUte uf thing* prefer aUe 
to all otheti : u lean wKneTcr might be the coiMequeiice* of popila- 
tioo, if certain nlieiationt and improirmcntR were to take place, we 
»e sure thst it producri' no uch conM^uenccs at prcKcoi. WiUi 
rtaptct to the loti'or, or actual sugct of populxtioo and improTcmcai, 
Mr. Mallhus suppo»c» llie frrveatrvr checks to operate at w«Jl U ttic 
poiiiivt, the fear of misery i» well aa the misery ittelft bccaiwe we 
KDOw that it doe* : but whenever you tuppoae any alterattoo Of in* 
pTovemeDt to take place in the world, lu that you have not the (act to 
confront him with, he immediately aitumei the pontile checki, or 
actual vice and mixry, a» the only checkt to populntion; herein 
trusting to liis theory. Whenever you are found to be adrancing in 
the scale (which must be indeed ftoin »ome of the rcstraintt being 
takcD otT) he directly »uppo»ci that you are to he ki (fee from all 
re«trainti whaterer. He lete Iook hia radoi upon you, and away 
they go like a clock running down. Thia indeed would not be ao 
well. Mr. Malthua thu* artfully makea the queiiion of progresii*e 
improvement to be, whether wr arc to Ixr gorcmcd aa now by mixed 
mottres, or to be releMed from all moral rettraint, for he «uppo«et. 
that if population once passes a certain bourne, which he point* out^ 
to you, it will then become perfectly imtriictibte, all it* future cxcetsct 
will be prevented only by actual vice and miicry. Thui though all 
the good of out ptvicnt situation, all wherein it ditfent from a state J 
of brutal violence or lingering want, i» in fact owing to the prcvalcoce 
of a les* degree of rea*on and foresight, yet that if that principle were 
■treogthcDcd, and the consequence were an increase of populatiooi 
and a more general diffusion uf the comforts of life, this principle 
would then be of no avail in preventing or correcting the excesse* to 
which the unrestrained indulgence of our appetite* would give rite. 
There I) a degree of ahiurdiiy, which staggrrt belief and almost 
challenges our conviction, by making it incredible thai if we oumlvvs 
do not labour under some ttrong deception, the human under standing 
should be cap.ible of such extreme folly. 

1 shall conclude this letter by laying down two or three jteneral 
maximi, which appear to me to follow clearly from the view which 
bat been here taken of the subject. 

Firit, whilr populatJoD goes on increaaing M that tremendous rate 
described by Mr. Mallhus, it shews that there is nothing to restraiit 
it ; that there is do need of any thing to restrain it : that it is wanted, 
that its increase is a thing to be dewrcd, not to be dreaded, and tliat 
if it were possible for it to incteaie ten time* faster, it would be M 
much the better. 

SO 
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Secondly, when ii srrivcs at a certain point, that is, where the 
popuUiioD begins to prcM on the mcAn* of »ub)U(rncc, cither from 
oatucil at artificial csuset^ or when it threutens to become an cvi) 
from cxcete, it naturally nops short of itn own accord, the check§ to 
it from rice, miiery and moral rewciint taken ail to);ether becoming 
MrODgn an the exceu becomes greater. It therefore produce* it's 
own antidote and prodocc* it in quantitief exactly in proportion to 
it'i own cxieDt. It ii not therefore (»< Mr. MalihuB would, when 
he please*, have ni believe^ like a stone hanging suspended over a 
precipice, which if ti once Ioks it* balance will be hurled furioualy 
down, loUtDg ind bounding from «teep to steep with iocreawd velocttjr 
till it teacher the bottom, but like a balance tuapended by a check- 
wei];bt, where you cannot increase the prcHurc on one nide without 
bcrea»icp the resintancc proportionably on the other, it may there- 
fore at wont be left very nafely to itself, instead of being considered aa 
an evil against whose unforeseen triages no precautions arc sufficient. 

Thirdly, aa the same quantity of »ice and misery co-opcratinK with 
the same degree of motal restraint, will alwayt keep population at the 
tame (relaiine) point, so a Icsi degtiee of actual vice and misery 
operating on a greater degree of moral rcattiint, that is, of reason, 
prudence, rirtuc, &c. will produce the same clTect ; and we may 
always judge of the happiness of a people, and of the benelicial cffeCTs 
of population by ihc prevalence of moral restraint over vice and 
mbcry, innead of supposing that vice and misery arc the best pledf^es 
of the happinets of a state, and the only possible security against 
cxcesdve population. Conse<iuently, the object of the philosopher 
must be to increaic the influence of rational motives, and lesien the 
actual operation of vice and misery. It it only in proportion a* he 
does this, that he doe* any thing ; for not only are vice and misery 
such cheap commodities that thfy may be had at any corner merely 
with asking for (any bungler may contract for them in the gross) but 
farther though Uiey undoubtedly operate as checks to population, I 
nuit be cxoued from admittiu}; tliat they remtdj the evils of popula- 
tioDt tmlcM tbe disease can be considered as its own remedy, for in 
the degree in which they generally exist, they are the only evils, that 
arc ever likely to rise from it, and a* to thoae imaginair, unknown 
and unheard of evils, with which Mr. Malthu* is perpetually threatrr)- 
ing us in otdcr to reconcile its to those we bear, 1 deny the possibility 
of their existence upon any known principles of human society, either 
in tia improTed, oe uoifflproted state. 

1 do not mean to say that there it any thing in the general 
principles here stated that Mr. Malthus is at present disposed to 
deny, or that he has not himselt expressly insisted on in some prt 
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or other of him vanem worlc ; it !> enough (or my purjWK tliai ihcrc 
Hrr other parti of hit work in which he hat contradicted them uod 
himwtf, and that the uniform tcDor of his fint work leant directly 
the ojipotitc wity ; and it is not my bueincit to much to inquire, how 
niuch Mi. Malthus retaina of ht§ old philosophy, m how miny oi 
their old feeliiiRS lit> rendert retain on the tubjecti on which he will 
be able to build m iiiuny false conclusion! as be pleases, and wilh 
more ufety to hinnelf, than if he rtill perievercd in the direct and 
iinqualifie<l aitrertion of exploded error. Plain, downright coDiitteot 
faltchood is not dangerou* : it a only that t]>urioui mixture of troth 
and fnlwhood, that perpetual oncillaiion between the two extremes 
that wavctin); and uncertainly that halite* detection by rcndcriog it 
difficult to know on vrliat uround you ate to meet your adrcrvary, 
that makei the tiophist m formidable at lie ia. In order ihetcfore 
that Mr. Malthus may not avail himself of hii inconiittencicB, I ahall 
aisume a right to contradict him ;ia nften as he contradicts himoetf, 
and to consider the peculiar doctrines of bis work as its catcntial and 
only imporiant doctrine*. 



LETTER V 



WHETHER VICE AND MISERY ARE THE NECESSARY 

CONSECWENCES OF, AND THE ONLY CHECKS TO, THE 

PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION 

Sn— I have in my laK letter taken more pains than, I betieve, waa 
oectwary to thew thai the tendency of population to increase ii oot a 
Jangtrom one ; or at any rale that the actual increase of popubtion 
doea not increaic the danger. The same proportionable quantity of 
*ice and mioery would .ilway* be ia§uient to keep down the cxcecs of 
population beyond the means of subsistence, whether we suppose tha«e 
means to be great or small : there i« another question, whether the same 
ouantity of vice and misery ts always Brtfuury for this purpose ; and 
further, whether all the licc and misery in the world are not only 
ncccsuary checks to, but the immediate effects of, the principle oif 
population, and of nothin;; clw. 

Before 1 proceed, I must stop to observe that I have just been 
perusing the corrccliun>, additions. See. to the third and hit edition 
ol the hssay ; and I confess I have not much heart to go on. The 
pen falls from my hand. l''or to what putpoxc is it to answer a man, 
who has answered himself, who has hardly advanced an opinion that 
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ho bit not rrinictcd, who iiftrr all your paiD» to overturn the nc- 
tranjtani Uttnioae he had brought forward. conie« and tella you, 
Why I hive given them up mywlf ; lo (hat you hardly know whether 
to look upon him in the light of ui advertitry or an ally. I do not 
like thi* Khndow-iighltng, aiiy more lh;in Sancho likeil hi« meinEcr'* 
fighting with enchanierB. When Don Quixote h»d lo cDCounter the 
knight of the Prodigious Note, his valouT was inJlaniedi and he rushed 
fiercely od his antagonist, hut when after ha>in£ unhorsed hint, be 
found that ii was his old friend and neighbour the Batchclor Catrusco, 
the fury of hi> arm wai auapended, and he knew not whut to My or 
do.' Till Mr. Malthut layi aside hi> harlcquin'i coat and iwoeil, 
and ccancs to chase opinions through a rapid succention of varying 
editions, it is not an easy matter lo come up with him or give him 
fair battle. It was thought a work of no small labour am) ingenuity 
to make a h:irmony of the Evangelists. I would recommend it to 
tome one (who thinks himitelf equal to the task) lo make a haniiony 
of Mr. Mahhmi'j Uilferent performances. Till thi» is done, it lecms 
imput»blr to collect the tenK of his writing*, and coniequently to 
aniwcr ihcm. It ihould not therefore be the object of any one who 
would iet himself to answer Mr. Mallhus, so much to say that such 
and (uch arc the teal and settled opintODs of that author, as that 
such opinion! are floating in diiferent parts of his writings, that they 
are floating or fixed in the mind* of hi* readers, and that those 
apiniona are not so correct a* ibey might be. If Mr. Mnlthus had 
choaen to diKlaim ceruin opinions with their coniciiucQces, advanced 
ia the firat edition, instead ol denying that he e?cr held such opinions, 
(iiou^ be may still be detected with the mannir, he would have saved 
n* tbe trouble of writing, and himself the disagreeable task of reading, 
this raJi attack upon them. 

Mr. Malthiu layi down a* the basil of all hit reasonings the two 
following positions, viz. ' First, that food ia necetnary to the existence 
of mao.' 

■ Secondly, That the passion between the scxcc is necessary, and 
will mnaiD nearly in its present state.' 

' Theac two laws,' he adds, ' ever since we have had any knowledge 
af mankind, appear to have been fixed laws of our nature ; and as we 
bare not hitherto «ecn any alteration in them, we have no right to 
conclude that they will ever cease to be what they arc now, without 
an immediate act of power in that Being who first arranged tbe 
tjacm of the ntaiTcrse. The best arguments for the perfectibility of 
man arc drawn from a contemplation of the great progress that he 

' I liD<) itMrc i> here tomt tnnipatition of asmn uxl cvcaimtinui, but it doci 
uw mach matttt. 
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has atrraily made from the uvnge suw, nd thc' dilBcially of taying 
where he ii to Hop. But toward* tlir cxttoction of the pataion 
benraen the texe*, no proflrna whatever hai hitherto betn made. 
It amattt to exiu in at much force at |rrc>ent ^i> it did two tkouiuDil. 
or four ihouMnd ^r^iri ago. There ace individua] exeeptiiMi now 
M there alwayt have hem. But, as ihcac exception! do not appear 
to increase to number, it would tntely be a Trry cnphiloiophicat 
■node of arguing to tnfei nicrcly from the exiatcnce of an rxcepiioif, 
that the excc^ion would in time become the rule, and the rule the 
exception.' 

Aa to the fim potitton here laid down that food U oeceaaary to 
the existence of man, 1 shall not certainly dispute it. Aa tu th« 
second kind of neceuity, the ^raiilicalion of the p-iixion between the 
scxea, I roust beg leave to deny that this necessity i* ' like unto 
the first' or to be compared with it. Does Mr. Malthus really mean 
to aay that a man can no more abstain from ihe comnierce of womet), 
than he can lire without food ! If so, he atatet what ia not the fact. 
Don he mean to aasert. that the impuisc to propagate the apcct«a, 
call it lust, or love, ia a principle aa ateong. aa uD}>ovemable, aa 
importunate, as uniform in it* etTecti, as incapable of bcinj; aubjected 
to the control of rcanon, or circumitancea, in abort aa much an aiFair 
of mere phytical appetite, as hunger } One would «uppo»c so, for 
he niakea no ditttnction between ihem, but epcaka of them both in 
the aaroe terma, as equally nuetiary, as c<)ual]y fixed, and immutaUe 
lawa of our nature, the operation of which noihiag short of a aiiracle 
can auipeed or alter. There are two circtunatancea, the mentioning 
of which will howeier be autHcient to shew that the two kiixls of 
Deccsaity here spoken of arc not of the wmc order, or cogency, 
and cannot be reasoned upon in the same manner, namely, that there 
arc many instances of peraons who have lived all their lives without 
any intercourse with the other sex, whereas there is no insiaoce of 
any person livinc without food ; in the second place, what makes a 
most marked distinction bt-lweeii the two ca^c^, ia that the longer 
we have been nccuHomcd to do without the indulgence of the one 
appetite, the more tractable we tind it, wbcreai tile craving occasioned 
l^ the want of food, the longer it conlinuei, becomes mare and more 
preuing, and at last uncrly ungovernable, and if not satisfied in time, 
ia sure in all coses whatever, without a single exception, to devtroy 
the person's life. These two considerations are of thetnsclvet <)uitc 
■ullicient to overturn the analogy which ts here pretended to be act 
up between love and hunger (a delicate eomparison) — to shew that 
the firat of the»e impidiies u not an atfalr of mere phyacal necesaity, 
that it docs not operate alwaya ia the nme way, and that it is not 
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» thing, OTcr which rntos, or circumttiincc* banc do power. What 
era be X KiODgCT iiuuncc of the power of reason, or i magi oat ion, 
or hkbit over this pricciple liiaa the DumbEr of tin|;]« womea, wbo 
in erery country, ttll the nianncn become quite corrupt, preterTC 
either throufih their whole lire*, or the be«i part of them the 
crcatcit purity and propriety of conduct ? One would think that 
friDale modcRiy had been a flower that blosinmcd only in other 
climes (iuiicad of being the peculiar growth of our own time and 
couatry I } that Mi> Malthus id the heat of hia argument, aod nrged 
on by the ardour of hi» own feelicigB, is blind lo the example of » 
many of his fair countrywomen, in wboni tiie influence of a virtuous 
education, of (irtuou* principlct, nnd virtuous diiposiciom prcviili over 
the warmth of the pa»ioT» and force of temptation. Mr. Malthut'a 
doctrine » n mott icrcre satire against the modesty and *clf.de&iJ 
of the other sex, and ruins in one sweeping clause (he dnbtemithed 
reputations of all tho*e expectinj;> or desponding fir^iu who had 
hitherto been supposed ro live in tlie daily, hourly pracuce of this 
virtue. Trenched as be is behind history, philoophy, and a Itnow- 
Icd^ of human nature, be laughs at all their prudery and affectation, 
and tcUs them fairly that the thine i* impouihle ; and that unlet* a 
miraicle could be worked in their favour, they might as well pretend 
to live without eating or drinlcing, or sleepiog, aa witliout the men. 
He must be of opinion with la^o, that 'their greatest merit is not to 
leave tt undone but keep it unknown.' Surely, no maiJ eau/J Svt 
atar luih a man. — Though this i> what Mr. Malthua might tay, 
it is not what be Jott tay : on the other hand, when he come* to 
panicultf*, (»• he is ratlier a candid nun, and docs not trouble 
hiiMcIf much about consiMeocy) instead of representing real chastity 
aa a kind of miracle or moastei in nature, he represents it as a very 
common thing and bean honourable testimony to the virtue of most 
wooKn, particularly in the middle and higher rank* of life, in ihia 
recpect. But then this virtue it confined entirely to the women t 
the men neither do, nor ever wilt be able to practiae it ; aod thii 
again lalrcs the objection to hix areumeni. But this is of all other* 
the tiroogeff proof of the futility of Mr. Malthct't reatoning: for to 
what i* this difference owing but to the opinion of the world respect- 
ing tbeic conduct, that is, to moral causes i It cannot be said I 
presume that the greater command which the other tex have over 
thcmielves is because their beads arc stronger and their paaaioas 
weaker, (this «-ould, I am inrc, be out of all anatomical proportion) : 
it is owing solely to the institutions of society, impaling thia 
reuraint upon them ; (hough the»c institutions, if we are to believe 
Mr. Malthuf, caa acvcr in any circumstaaccs whatever have any 
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dfeci 00 Uiit {Muion. It i> tmpouible lo add soy diiog to the fo 
and conclHircnets of ihii ujjumnt by mlar^Dg vpoe it : it ipetkl^ 
for ittdf. 1 cm only tty, tlmt I am willinj; to r««t tJte whole ^ 
cootroverejr ofl thit tisgle fact, tf (be pMNoa i* tliai capabl« of' 
being modilicd and icHucnced by circumitancn, opinion, aod nunncrt, 
and not merely tlighity modified, or for a »bon tim*, in one of two 
•olitaiy innancc*, m on exception to the general rule (ihoiugli cTrn 
thu would ihcw t!i3t the nccnmty is Dot ab«oliuc, inrinciblc, fatal) 
but actually kept uadet (at far as it has any thing to do with popula- 
tion, or child -bearing) by one half the wx in every well-regulated 
community, I conceive Mr, Malthui can only be juntified in uyio)^ 
that no poitibic citcumttnncn will eret render this pction entirely 
•ubJKl 10 the control of rcauin, by uying that no circumttancea 
will ever arrive in which it would be the impcrioun and indiE])enKihIe 
duty of every one to habituate hinijclf to such restraint, in which 
that neceiaiiy woiuld be generally felt and undrrstood and enforced 
by the opinion of the whole community, and io which nothing but a 
general »y<iem of manner! formed upon that opinion conld aave the 
community from ruin, or from the evil* of exceiaive population, 
which is point-blank contrary to Mr. Malthui's whole doctrine. 
In short, Mr. Malihus's whole book rest* on a malicious mippotition, 
that all mankind (I hope the reader will pardon the groisneai of the 
rxprCMioo, the aubject ti a groo one) are like so many aninuli 
m ttat90, * Were they a* prime a> goati, as hot aa monkeys, as 
■alt a< wolvei in pride, and fooU as groKi u ignorance made drunk,' 
matleri eotitd then be no worse than he repreienti them. Population 
could then only be checked by vice and misery and by nothing else. 
But I hope things arc not quite so bad.' Mr. Malthas says, 'that 
the passion between the eexet is neccMiry, or at least that it will 
remain neatly in tts present state.' To ihi* I might perlups aasent, 
if I knew what 'itj present Mate' is. Does Mr. Millhus mean by 
its present state its preietit stite in England or in Scotland, or in 
Italy, or in Asia, or in Africa, or America, for in all or most of 
these places is Its present state a very different thing from what it it 
in the rest of them r One would imagine from the easy complacency 
with which Mr. Mafthus treats the subject, that the present state of this 

fiassioo was a something really given, a fixed quaniily, a general nile 
ike the relation between two and two and four, or henveen fend anj 

' I am happy to ttsi ihit > philoiophlot irnrk, like Mf. Mtlthut'i, hii (ot a 
good dcsl lato the iMnila nf ^UR|f lAdin of a liberal rJucafjon And in inqnitTtjvo 
turn of minil. Tlic ^iiiritmn it no doubt highly intcinlinii and the author has 
throm avtr it ■ wirtnth of colouriof, that no hacdly (lil 10 please, Kvtn Mlai 
Horn ma fond of ardaurt. 
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the human ilematb^ that it was indulgetl universally and cqua}|y in all 
countri«a, iDticid oi being as T»iouK in itself and its elTects ai climate 
and all other causes, natural and anilicial, can make it. — Thun to give 
an cxamj^lc 3« much in point as can be, i) ibc prctcni ttai? of this 
paation, i.e. of the indulgence of it, the Kame in Lancashire, that it 
is in WedoioieUiid, the very reM couoty to it J In the one you 
liiid the most profligate manners >nd the mon extmiie licentiousnei*, 
in the other there is hardly ;<ny such thing. Mr. Malthuti often taya, 
he will never dispute any thing thai in proved by experience and a 
real ob«ctTation of human life. Now I conceive that ihc otMcrration 
which I have just sutcd ii ■Afaci. Yet Mr. Malthus seems to have 
been quite insensible to this, and many other facts of (he tame kind. 
But the truth ii, that your practical reasoners, your matter-of-fact 
men are ilie dulleu of all mortals. They are liltc justices of the 
peace who arc bound to receive no evidence unle>» it is given in upon 
oath, and who without descending from the bench and forfeiting the 
dignity of their pretensions cannot attend to any of those gener;il 
(urmines, those obvious sources of ini'ormaiion or caxaal impressions, 
by which other people arrive at common sen»e, and human feelings. — 
They shut their eyes to the general face of nature, and trying to 
grope their way by the help of facta as they cill them, wander like 
blind men from pdlar t» pott, without either guide or object, and arc 
Joat in a labyrinth of dates, name*, capital letters, numeton, official 
documents, authenticated copies of lying affidavits, curious records 
that are nothing to the purpose, registers of births, deaths, marriagH) 
and christeningi. voyages and travels. — Mi. Maltlms may perhaps 
mean, when he says thw 'the sexual passion will remain nearly m 
its present stale,' that it will remain in the same state in each country. 
To ihia I should also assent, if I could agree with him, * that ever 
(incc we have had any knowledge of mankind, the passion of whicR 
we are speaking, appears to have been a fixed law of our nature, and 
■bat as we have not hitherto seen any alteration in it, we have no 
right to conclude that there will ever be any.' If Mr. Malthus in 
thi* MMa|^ meant to conline him to the passion or impulse itself, 1 
(houM Dot certainly be at much pains to contradict him. But that 
it not the queiRion. The quciiioo relate* solely to the tnegular 
tDdulgence of, or the degree of restraint impotcd on the passion ; and 

' I htvc farrc pDrpnv ly Irft in oprnitif for Mr. Miltfitii'i in^fnuilyt Hr wiLI 
1 base lake (he hint int! writr ■nolhtr ^u»rto voliimr xn ffovr fcj- >njtiiniltal aniJ 
BwdKml inqnirirs into the itiic of all cciinltie*, t*i;innin|[ il (he north inrt cndioK 
*l the loilta pott, that tll«e ii the >imf vniilion in ihe quantity and kJU'l of fiKid 
tv^inil bylu huBwn ilonisch m <Iil)i»enl <linit(t) tn<l c«Dnniea,ai then Is in 
iht qaanlitf of scauil in<lulg*aa. 
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in this mptct hit BHcnioa i« eviiletttly false. Tbc diilcrctice ia the 
atatc of mauwn io the tixitt couauy ai difTtreiii pcctodt ib m itrikiojt 
and notorious ax that bttwt^n the nunner* of dilfereQi cuumrm. 
There » m much liilTcfciicc bdwrcn what England wu ia tbit 
rcipcct a hundrcil ^nd sixty year* ;^o, and what she it now, a* there 
i* bclwcrn England and Italy at thr preicnt day. Wax there oo 
difference bnwecn the manneri of uncicnE Rome in the early period* 
of her hiitory, and towards the decline of (he empire? May not the 
atate of maBixn in Italy under the republic, under the emperors, and 
nitder the pope», be distinctly traced lo the iofluence of relini^o* ^' 
political iniititutiana, or to other cauaea, betide* the itate of popuLtlioa, 
Of the facility of graiifyirtg the abttnict inttinciive propentity to 
•cxuat indulgence i Wa* there not a striking diiFirrcQCc hrlwcen tbc 
•evcrity and restraint which was required and undoubtedly practiacd 
ucidcr Charles i. and in the time of the Puritan*, and that toneot of 
diMipatioD and undisguised profligacy which burst njion the iiagdom 
after tlic retituruliuii of Charles ii. t This sudden iransttioo from 
demtire and suiot-lilce or hypocritical austerity tu open ihameleat 
liccntiouincis cannot assuredly be accounted for from the increasanii 
pressure of impuJation. Nor can it be pretended to hare been owiog 
10 this principle that the tide afterw.uds turned again at the Revolu- 
tion widi the habits and hthioat of the court, and with the news 
and maxims of that party who bad now got the ascendancy. A 
learned writer might easily &1I a Tolume with instances to ilie same 
purpose. But the few which arc here skinimcd from the mere 
•urface of history, and which maa be familiar to every one, arc 
UttScicDt 14 disprove Mr. Maltbus's assertion, not >a a metaphysical 
refinemeDi, but as a practical rule, that the passion between the sexes 
and tlie elTecta of that paation hare remained always the same. Tbe 
indulgence of that passioa is so far from being a law antecedent to 
all other laws, and paraniouat to all other considerations, that it it 
in a manner governed almott entirely by circumstance*, and may be 
aud to be the creature of the inut^oodon. But Kf r. Malthu* tays, 
that no regular or gradual f^ogrct* hoa bttheno been made towards 
(he cxtioctioo of this passion, and that it exiats in aa mnch force at 
present, as it did two thousand, or four thousand year* ago. The 
^ncttion is whether this passion is fixed and stationary, always 
remaining al the E;ime point, controuling circumstances, but nut 
OOdtrouIcd by them, not whether the change of circumstances and 
lapae of time may not bring it hack to the same point again. I think 
it probable that if Mr. Malthus had to preach a actmon oo the truth 
and excdlence of reiealed religion, he ^-ould be inclined to take (ot 
OOP of his to[MCB the benefit we have deti*«d from it in the goveris- 
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ment of our paxion*, and general piuity of our nuniur*. He might 
launch out inio a dcBcrtpuon ihcwing how the comempUbon of 
het\«nly thingt wcaiis the affections from the things of the world, 
und mortitiei our cveal denfea. how a belirf in future lew.irdi and 
punishmeau ttrecjitbeiu oiu resolucioo, sod it indeed the only ihinji 
that can rctKler u* proof againct every specie* of temptattoo ; he 
might enlarge on the general purity and elevation which brcathei 
through the Mcrcd writings, on the law conlining the iiutitution of 
marriage to pairs; he might dwell on the graisness and pcmicioui 
tendency of the i'agao mytholo-fy [ he might glance at the rpt»ilc to 
the Roniant, ur the preamhle to the Jewish laws, and tinding that 
the piacticet there described are not common amon); ut, without 
traretling to Rome, or inquiring into the present state of Oialda'a, 
conclude by felicitating hit hearers on the Rrikbg contrast between 
uicieK and modcra manncn, and on the gradual inipmvement of 
iMflb ud refinement of «eniinieni produced by the ptomuigation 
of diriuianiiy. Though we in general reason very incorrectly in 
coniHfinji ancient and modern manners, (for we always confound 
the former with eastern, and the latter with our own manners) 1 am 
apt to think thai some change hat taken place in this passion io the 
course of time. It aeems to be more modified by other fcelingt 
this it a»cd 10 be I it it lest a boiling of the blood, an animal heat, 
a headlong, brataJ impalsc than tt was in pB«t ages. The principle 
it tomcwhat taken down and weakened, the appetite is not so strong, 
we can stay our ttoniacht betiei than we uatd to do, we do not gorge 
indiicrimtDately on every kind of food without taile or deceocjr. 
The rices of the modemi are more arttlicial than constitutional. 
They do not ariic so much from instinct an from a depraved will. 
The Ipiiil is willing, but the flesh it weak. Wc itimulatc ouriclvci 
into aSccled pass-ion : wc arc laborious imitators of folly, and ape the 
vice* of othets in cold blood. But whatever may be the result of an 
iociairy into the comparative tiate of ancient and modern manners, 1 
ctnaot allow that it has any thing to do with the ptcxent qucotion. 
1 will allow that the progress of refmemeDt and kuowled/c has in 
ninety -nine inttancei out of a hundred tended to deprave instead of 
improving the moraU of men, that at the snmc time that it has taken 
away the grots impul*c, it hat iotrodnccd an artificial and studied 
depravity, the operation of which is more subtle, dangerous and 
uoivcrmli in short that nations as ibcy grow older like individuali 
grow worsC) not from conaiitution, but habit. Still this fact if 
granted (aad 1 am afraid it is too near tlie truth] will not at all 
peove Mi. Mallhut's theory, that this passion remains always the 
sanae, being influenced neither by time nor ctrcumttances. Secondly, 
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it will Doi oTcnuni the tpccutationi rctpccting the pouibility of 
ntaktog SB ratiic change in tSc pauion ' in n tutc of society 
altogether differnit from any thai has hithitto existed,' but will on 
the contrary render luch a change mure deiirable aod ncceiuary, aa 
OUT only rciourcr againti the gcticrni contagion of rice and profligacy. 
If ibU vice it found lo spre^td gradually wider and wider, clinging ta 
the Buppon of institutions, which in all other tccpecti fa»our felS«h- 
nc^s and sensuality, if it is not the only one among the vices which, 
while all oiheis iiprcad and flourish and are fo«tcred in the eye of 
the world, dotrs not hide its dinunished head, this is not to be 
wondered at. But it would be a nn;>ular way of defending the 
preient inititutionii of society, that from all our pan exuerience wc 
iind that their progrcni ha« been attended with the gradual corrujKiaa 
of manriecR, and haa uniformly ended in an utter debatcment of 
character and the relaxation of crery moral tic ; and it would be t 
•irange kind of inference to say that no alteration in the circumstancea 
or instttutiooi of tociecy would ever make men different from what 
they are, becauie ai long nt those circumstances and institutions have 
been known to cxi>i, mankind have remained alwayi the lamc, or 
have been growing wnrite instead of better. Mr. Malthut denies 
that Mr. Godwin hu any right to conclude that bccauac population 
has not produced the dreadful efTccts he ascribes to it in any known 
state of society, it would not therefore produce them in a state of 
society quite different from .iny other j and in the same manner I 
should deny that Mr. Malthus has any right to infer because the 
progress of the human mind has not in the past history of the world 
been productive of any Tcry beneficial consequences, that it will nerer 
be productive of any such consequences under very different circum- 
stance). Knowledge, aa I have shewn to a former letter, it not 
a necessary, absolute good: neither is it a necessary ent. lu 
utility depends on the direction which it ^Tcn to it by otiier 
tilings : e.g. in Scotland, the case before alluded to, knowledge doei 
not teem to be the enemy of itohriety and good manners, but a 
support to them. The decay in the purity and timplicity of Scotch 
manners wheneitr it arrives, will not I dare say be owing to the 
increase of knowledge, but to the spread of luxury, or other external 
causes. When the whole mass ii tainted, it cannot be expected that 
knowledge should cicape the infection. All therefore that the 
adrocate* for the future progressive improreraent of mankind hare 
to proTC in order to make out a consitleni case, is th:it the state of 
the pa«aion between the »exes depends not upon physical, but moral 
causes ; that where theac latter causes have been favourable to acveiity 
of manners, and the elevation of the character, thcae elTccta have 
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unii'ormly fjowed (ram ihtm, and may be *rcn noi in one or two 
HOguiar cxccptiont, but io l^rgc cl»ec» of propir, in the prrviiiting 
iBaoDCfi o( whole ages and nations. I'hut wc do not merely know 
that Sciiiio waa chatt«, ind Nero profligate, but we know that there 
wiH Dotning lingular in the chnscily of ttie one, oc the profligacy of 
the other; it vm little more than the emxnatioD of the character and 
circumitancea of the timet in which they lited> The leaders of the 
republican party in the time of Cromwell, such men as Milton, 
Hampden, rym, Marvel, Sydney, were not I believe in the command 
over their passions exactly on a level with tlie young couttieta in the 
following reign : but though the names of these men atand out and 
ever will hiand out in history, giving dignity to our nature in all iti 
puti, yet it ia not to be luppoicd that they alone drank of the pure 
wateti of faith and rcaiton, which flowed freely at that time ; hut that 
the tame lofty thought*, the lame common excrtjona, and the aamc 
pMtiont, growing out of the circamstances of the timet, must have 
imparted a aort of uvcie and high-toned morality to men's minds in 
general, influencing the national charjcier in a very difTercoi way 
from the foreign fopperiet and foreign vices, from the train of 
(trumpcti, buflToon*, liddlere, and obecene rhymeri let loose upon 
the people in the succeeding reign. It ia not neceiiary to prove 
that mannets have always changed for the better, but that ihey have 
alwaya changed for the better, aa far as those geneial cau«c» have 
operated in pan, from tlie complete lucce** of which a total change 
i> predicted. This passion as it runs into licenliouaness is certainly 
one great obstacle in the w.iy of improvement, and one of thote 
fauiotis which we muM coniiuer before wc can hope to become 
petfcctly reasoiuble beings (if this is a thing either dccirablc or 
po«sible). But to say, that we may get a complete maaicry over our 
panions, and that we lihill still be in danger from the pnnciplc of 
population is to me a paradox. Population is only dangerona from 
the excels of this paision, and 1 see no reason why its cxceiset may 
not be restrained at well as thoie of any other passion. We find by 
uniform experience that it in, like other pa»ions, influenced by 
example, institution, and circumstances, according to the degree (rf 
sirengib they have : and if there is reason to suppose it possible that 
any of the otlier pasdons ahould ever be totally eradicated, or 
nibjected to moral restraint, there is no reason why this should 
not be «a loo. It does not form any anomaly to the other pievaiHng 
punooi of men. It is not, like hunger, a necessary Instinct. Its 
effect* are more hkc those of drunkcnncst: and we might as well 
make this latter vice aa insurmountable objection to the good order 
and hap[nnes8 of KKiety, by aayiog that there will always be aa 
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oany drunken disputct, brawls and riou, as ili«Te arc at pmeot, 
btcaiuc thttr xn m many Infuncci of people KcuJog drsok now a* 
ibat wetc two thoiuand yeirs ago, a* jireicnd to deduce the tame 
cnMCCiutoce from tlic exiMrtit:c of luch a pauiioa 21 lual.— To jodgc 
from Kii book, 1 «hodd iuppo<c Mr. Malthun 10 be a man of .1 warm 
connitution, and amoiou* complexion. I ihoutd not hoiiaic in my 
own mind, to conclude that this ii * the lin that mo« eauly beMta 
Kitn.' I caa easily im.-tgjnc ihat he has a auiliciefit comnaad over 
hlmaclf, in all other respects. 1 can belicTC tliat he if quite &ee 
froni the paMJoDs ol anger, pride, afarice, sloth, draakcDneta, eoTy, 
mmge, and all ifaoae other ptudoBa which create *o much diiturhancc 
in tbc woeld. He seem* neier to ba>e heard of, or nercr to ha«c 
lelt them ; few he passes them over as uilles beneath the notice of • 
r*iilffr*r*iTi Bot the woflKfi are tb< drxil. — The delighta and 
lorOMan of lore no man, be telU a*, eier was proof against : there 
aH ov fJiiloMphy i* uacless ; and reasoo btn aa empty namr. ■ 'lite 
rkk gokko «hafi hath killed the Dock of all alTectioat clae,' and here 
oalj he i* raloenble. The smilea of a fair Jady are to him irfcmtAle 1 
the gEntNC of a petticoat throws him into a dame; and all U* WBaei 
are iqt m arms, and kU bean fiii]a wiihia him, at the rery lume of 
lo*c> Hia gallantry and deiotioD to ibe fair *ex know 00 boonda ; 
aad be Mt only antwcra ior hinueirt bat undertake* to pron that all 
nn an nadt «t ibe same coaaboaiible matcrids. His book reminds 
one of the title of the old play, ' All for lore, or the world veil lott.' 
If Mr. M.'s patdona are too moch for him, ftboa|^ 1 tliouid sot 
have tbc worse opioioo of him 00 tbia aocooot) I would advise him 
10 give vent to tbem to wntin]> lee»40aga| not in treatise* of 
■faiHaophy. 1 am aware, bowerer, that it u daDj>erou> to oteddle 
n aKh matters. As long as Mr. Malthas grai^dy redacn tbe 
Mnog^ of tbc paMsoa to a mathemaikat ceruiaty, he is sure to 
Idne the women on hia aide : while I, foe baring the preanmptaoa to 
contradict bit anMroM condosMos, shall be looked npon aa a ao«r old 
MCcnaor, and enmcttd or rebesnon agiintf toe o mni no c an ot! of Mfc> 
Bat to mnra. It it the direct object of Ht. BCahLna'a pUkMopby 
to dtnw ov "*— "r" from tbe slight and aouificlal ininane wluch 
faiBMi in^ iwit w n a have had on tbe hipy ineia of raana to those 
'ifaiwr iriiiil ' canars of miscfy which ariK ooi of tbe prindftle of 
MHKion. Tbcw, be lays, are by far the moM imponaat, and ihe 
o^ ooea wonk oar attending to, becaaat they are tbe only ooca on 
whsch aB onr rcnaonaBga and all onr exertwna wtU hare no cAd. 
He «cty ronndly taxes Mr. Godwin and other* as men who talked 
aboMi^tC they dsd not miilnniarl. l iifii they did not p ef cei*e 
thataocial inotatioBS and the differeat fttmw of gowmnMar, and all 
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tht oUkt iDNtiR in out power of atTccting the condition ol himui lift 
are ' but u the dust ta ihc balancti' compared wiili u principk' 
entirely out of our power, wiuch reoden the view of ihote institutiooi 
oecciKuy, and any eueniiuj imprcitemeat in them liopeltu. He is 
alio angry with Hutne tot uying Domcthiog about ' iadolence.' We 
are io oocatcto look beyond the principle of population, io accounting 
for the iUtc of man in nociciy, if we woul^ not fall under Mr. 
Malthut'* diaplcasuie, but arc to rcwlvc every thing into that. Id 
hii hands, population i« the Aaron's rod which swallowed up all the 
other roda. 'ITie uicty of »onw of the old diriues Jed them to see all 
thing" in Cod. Mr. Malihm'a self^ompkcency leads him to see 
all thingp in the Esiay, He would perniadc u* that hie dincovery 
(uperKiic* all other discovcrtet ; that it ii the category of political 
Kiencc; thai all other cause* of human happioets and mi*cry are 
merged and sunk in that one, w which alone they owe their inllueDoei 
and their birth. Ho that we are in fiact to consider all human 
ioiiiiutioos good, bad, and indiifcrent, all folly, vice, wiadoin, virtue, 
knowledge, ignoiaace, liberty and slavery, porerty and riches, 
monaichy, arimocntcy, democracy, polygamy, celibacy, all forms 
and model of life, all aru, manufaccurct, and acience, at rexuliing 
mechanically from this one principle ; which though nmpic in it»clf, 
yet IB its enecu is a jumble, a chaos of contradictions, a niasa of 
iaconsiMency and absurdity, whicli no human underatanding can 
unnrel, or explain. Over this crew and medley of opinions, Mr. 
Mahhus ' siti umpire, and by deci>ion mote embroils the fray by 
which he reigns ' : for he is not <{Dite undetermined in his choice 
between good and cril, but is always inclined to give the preference 
to vice and misery, oot only as the most natural, but as the most safe 
and salutary ejects of this principle, as we prescribe a low diet and 
bliaters to peiBoot of too full a temper anient. ' Our greatest good is 
but plethoric ill.' — Mr, Malthus may perhaps plead in his own 
defence that at the outset of bt4 work (second edition) he professes 
to treat only of one of the causes which have hitherto impeded the 
progress of virtue and happiness, and that he was not theretbrc, by 
the icnn* of the agrcYroeni, bound to take cogniiance of any of the 
other causes which bate tended to produce the same elfcci. He is 
like a niin who takes it into his head to make a huge map of 
Scotland, (larger than any tlui ever was made of the whole world 
betides) and gives you into the bargain as much or as little ot 
Ireland or the rest of Great Britain a* he pleases. Any one else 
who chutes, may make a map of England or Ireland on the same 
scale. There is something fair and plaiuiUe in this. But the fact 
leatly is, that Mr. Malibus will let nobody make a map of the 
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couDUy but him«elf: he has put RogUnd, W^loi, and IrcUad in 
the ihtre coroerB of hi« gicat map (for the title take* up one of the 
corners) lod he inaista upon it that tfai* ts ^tiiie tufficicot. — What be 
aitna at in il! his pbns and calculations ol exiifliii;> grievances is to 
magnify the evils oi population, to exonerate human intcitutions, and 
to throw the whole blame <in nature hericlf. 1 »hal! therefore try to 
give «uch a (ketch, or hird'i^c view of the tuhject at may lervc to 
ahew ihc unfaiToent of our author't ciaccmeat. How liule he ha* 
contioed himself to his professed object, and how lirtte he csn be 
considered in the lijjht of n joint-int^uirer after tmtli, will be seen by 
(juoting the following pasnageB at lar;;u. 

* The great enor under which Mr. Godwin labours throujihout 
hia whole work is the attributing of ulmoit all the vices and misery 
that prcrail in civil society to human inatituciona. Political rcguhtioRi, 
and the ettabliihed administration of property are with him the fruitfiji 
Bourcet of all evil, the hotbeds of all the crimes that degrade mankind. 
Were tliis really a true state of the case, it would not »eem an 
absolutely liupeiens task to remove evil completely from the world ; 
and reason scema the proper and adequate inntrumeut for effettinK so 
great a purpotc. But the truth is, that though humnn inntitutiona 
afptar lo he the obiinun and obtruoive causci: of much mischief to 
mankind, they arc, in reality, li;;hi and superficial, in comparison 
with those devper'Scated eausca of evil which result from the laws 
of nature.' 

Now by 'the law* of nature,' of which human tnniiutbos are here 
made only a aort oi ial'i-paio, our author meant neither more nor lest 
than the principle of population. For after nipponing in eomplimeni 
to Mr. Godwin, a «latc of society in which the spirit of oppresNon, 
the spirit of servility, and the spirit of fraud, in which enry, malice, 
and revenge, in wliich every species of aarrowness mid selfishness arc 
banished from the world, where war and contention have ceased to 
exist, where unwholesome triidei and manufacture! are no lonjier 
encouraged. Sec, he break* out into hit uiual cant of, ■ I cannot con- 
ceive a form of ROCiety ta favourable upon the whole 10 population.' 
He then proceeds gravely to shew, by a train of reasoning which ha* 
been already recapitulated, and which need not surely be refuted 
tvicC) how in such a state of happy equality population would go on 
locreatinK without limit, because all obstacles to it, ' all anxiety about 
the future support of children.' would be entirely removed, ihoujjb it 
would at the same time be attended in every stage of the progress 
with incrcaiiing and aggravated wreichedocsa, bccau*e thouc very 
obstacles, and the same dilEcolty of providing for the support of 
childien would still reniaia. 
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' Hrrc tlica,' he says, ■ do human institutioas exined) to the 
ftntTKaett of which Mr. Godwin Mcnbet the original tin of the 
wont men. No opponition hud been produced by ihcm between 
public and private good. No tnunopoty h.id been created of thoxe 
advantages which rraso:) diiCClE to be leit in common. No man had 
been goaded to the breach of order by unjust laws. BcncTolencf had 
established her reign in all heartt. And yet in so short a period as 
fifty years, violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, every hateful vice, 
and every form of dittrew, which degrade and nadden the pre«cnl 
Mate of society, »cem to have been generated by the roo«t imperious 
circumitanccD, hy lawa inherent in the nature of man, and absolutely 
independent of all human regulations." 

* It is a perfectly just ob^erestion of Mr. Godwin, that ihert u a 
friiuifli in mimim toiifty by luhiih pafiulaiion ii prrfttuaUj iept lie^n to 
the Inmi of ihi tatani of lubmlface. The tole qucMioQ is, what ia thii 
principle '. It it vome obscure and occult cauK I la it tome 
mystetiout interference of heaven, which at a certain period Ktrihca 
the men with impotence, and the women with barrennc>» i Or is it 
a onac open to our researches, within our view ; a cause which has 
COBStSDtly been observed to operate, though with varied force, in 
every state in which m:iD has been placed i Is it noi misery and the 
fear of misery,' [certainly two very dilierenr things] ' tlie nece«B:iry 
and inevitable reiulli of the laws of nature, which human insliculions, 
•0 far horn aggravating, have tended considerably to mitigate, though 
they can never remove ? ' He then proceeds to shew how the dis- 
ttDctiona of property and the other regulations of tocicty would 
necenarily reiuU from t)ie principle of population, and adds, that 
'eerlainiy if the great principle of the Eisay be admitted, it alTects 
Mr. Godwin's whole work, and esientially alters the foundations of 
political justice. A great nart of his book consist* of an ataseof 
bumao inmitutions ' [very sad indeed] • as productive of all or most of 
the evils which afflict society. The acknowledgement of a new and 
totally QOcoosideted cause of misery mutt evidently alter the state of 
these argumenta,' [comfortnblc again] * and make it absolutely necesNiry 
that they thould be either newly modified, or tnttrilj rejicud' — How 
fortunate to have discovered that the evils in society arc not owing to 
a cause which might be tctnedicsl, but to one that readers their removal 
absolutely hopeless ! 

I might here, if 1 were to follow the impulse of my own levity, 
uy that the yellow fever has 1 believe made its appearance unce the 
Grit edittun of Political Justice, though I do not know that this 
circnmttance would nuke it necessary eiilirely lo bew-model the 
arguinenu. At to Mr. Malthun'c ' new and uncoiuadered cause of 
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mitrryi' I d^oy that ihe ncccMity of providing a {iroponioruble 
auintJiy of food for an iocTcate of people wu orw or unconsidered. 
All ttiU Mr. Milthus ha> (UBCorcrcil is Oiat thf |iopal3ttoa would go 
v'on incrcaiing, though theie was nothing to support it ! — Ouf author 
hai cho*cD to juitify or p.tUiatc the ml diiorderi which prevail in 
Kictrty by nippoting a cast of flctidoui diatreiit i by which nioiu he 
proves incontmubly that the present licct nnd defect* of political 
inadwiioins, &c- are eampaminv blet^iog*. He mijipotc* that in a 
•late of society where (he public good was the connaoi guide of 
action, tnen would entirely lay aside the u»c of their reason, nnd think 
of nothing but IwKettinK children, witliout coeiideiing in the least 
how they were to be maintained. Now 1 will also for a time lake a 
licenie from common scnite, and make a supposition n> wise ss 
Mr. Malthus's. I will suppose all the inhabitanti of thii town to 
come to a determination to live without eating, and do nothing but 
drink gin. Wh« would be the consequence ? Perpetual intoxication, 
qovrds, the Hetcencss of hunger, disease, idleness, filih, nakedness, 
maodlin misery, saUdw faces, sights of famine and despoir, mciigre 
akeletiMU, ilie dyin^, and the dead. But why need 1 attempt to 
dcicribed what has been already so much better described by 
Hogarth ? Here then, I might exclaim, nn human insiitutiooi ^ 
existed, no unjust laws, no excctftivc l.ibour, no unwholcMime trades, - 
no inequality, no malice, envy, lust, or revenge, to produce the 
dreadful catastrophe we just ha^e witnessed : yei in the (hott space of 
a tingle month or fortnight we nee that scenes of distress, shocking \ 
beyond any thing of which we can at present form eren a conceptioUi 
would arise oat of the most impenuua circumstances, from Uws 
inherent in the nature and constitution of man, and absolutely tn- 
dependcnt of all human rcguIittioGs, namely, from llr unreitrutat ait 
«f gin. The inference is direct and unavoidable, that we ooght to 
subnut patiently and thankfully to all the abuses, vices, and eiils 
that ate to be found in this great city, and flatter, excuse, and 
encourage ilieio by all the means in our power, iecause tliey all of 
them together do not amount to a tenth part of the mischief that 
would be t)ie consequence of the unrestrained indulgence of a single 
pernicious habit. This is something the way in which Mr. Malthtu i 
reasons about the untestricicd increase of population. But the 
absurdity is too gross even for burlesque. 

The following is, I conceive, a fair summary of Mr. Malthus's 
theory. First, thai ilic pfinciple of population is a necessary, 
mechanical thing, that it is the 'grindmg law of necessity,' un- 
avoidably le»cliug to a certain degree of vice and misery, and in iact 
accounting for almost all the evils in human life. Secondly, that all 
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the other lource* of rice tad RUMiy which hate been m much and 
idly innited <m, bare no tendency to incfcue the nccoury criU of 
popiljaon, tiut the contratj-, « thit the removal of thoic diffrrcnt 
Murcet of ctil wiKild intuad of le«iciiing ihc e>ilt of population, 
which are much the moat important, rr;i]ly aggravate tlwni. Here 
then three quettiom ammllf ^et^nt ()ietn*c!vi-8. 

Firat, bow imich of tbe vice sind miacry in rocicty i* actually 
Dwicg to lioman bctitutionii, or the pasiiooi, (ollic*, imperfecUook, 
or pcTTeTBtiM of human nature, indcpendendy of the principle of 
popuUiion. 

Secondly, whether the removing or dimini&hi&g the erilt pro- 
dtKcd by thoK cauMM would neccMarily increase the criie of 
pojNdatioo, and open a door to the influx of more rice and BUMry 
than ever. 

Thirdly, wbetber tbe tendency of population to exce« i» the 
effect of a nmple principle operating mechanically, whether it i* to 
be looked upon at one of the law* inherent in our very nature, or 
whether the «tate of moraU in every country doet not depend greatly 
and principally on ihc nate of society, on the condition of the people, 
oo public opinion, and on a variety of other causes which are more 
or lets within our power ; that ts whe^T htunaa imtttutioni, Uw«, 
Sec. in«teid of bebg the nierc blind inttrutKOta of thi( principle, do 
not re-act rcry powetfully upon it, and give H its direction and 
liffiitt. — If rt can be shewn under this last head, that there is some 
connection betweco the form of government and the state of morals, 
and thai the better the government, the better the monili, the evils 
of population instead of forming ait excuse for bad government* will 
oi^j aggravate tbetr mischief, and increiue the necettity of getting 
rid of tnera. A^in, if it can be made to appear that there ii^ no 
necessry, or general proportion between tbe degree of vice in any 
coontry, and the prosurc of population on the means of subsistence, 
that it is not always the effect of want, but constantly outruns the 
occasion, being self-propagated, and often spieadin^ like a contagion 
throofih those countries and those rank* in life, where the difficulty of 
provUiag fot a family ii least felt, this will shew that the mere 
existence of tice ii oo proof of it* being nccc»«fy, or that it 
is to be cORiideri-d a* a tot of the excessive increase of population. 

Farther, if oa the other h.-ind, improving the concfition of the 
lower cLuM of the people is generally found, instead of leading to 
an unrcairained increase of population, and thus adding to their 
misery, to give them a greater attachment to the decencies and 
comforts of life, to make them more cautious how they part with 
then, to open tbeir ideaa and provpects, to strengthen the pnnciple of 
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monJ rcttnJBt, and to coofine popvlaUM witfan rcMooablc ItmiUpj 
ihn will be an addhiiinal notiw fer iaifnmes their condition (mil] 
ml tn);, iMX by raking frocn them tlie conMn* and DririlcgM they^ 
already fcmt»). Again, if it tbonld be baml that ia de p e od cw ily of 
dw favBeduie acu of tyniMiy cxcrciMd by panici^ go wra m tm *, 
aod tbe |WTt«y and wmdMdHM cxferinccd by cciuiD cla»c« of 
uM ooBHMmty tD0T IB a tttotocj m iCMDC fovcmtCBti to kc 
IwyAli o u down in&iiteJy below tlw krd to irindi it night rm I 
a proper cnco w agwDent of agticiilt]m» and the method* of iodBK 
by which popobtioB u t mpf o n e A , h wiD be but a poor defence of tbel 
foUy or tyranny of nch goiiiramrBti to ay. that they are a neceKwy 
CXpcdiCBt to prrfcnt the cxMtt of pofnlaiioo. 

Laxly, if tbow ftaua or comaranitin, where tbe gnmtm. cqoBty 
fvevaUa, are tboae which maiwaiti the gicaiMt nnmber of inbnttaMa* , 
and where the principle of moral tew xitu ii likely to openic witbf 
rfea, that it, where popnhuoa it toooeM able to reach in 
K Kmit*, and goct the least beyond them, certainly tboie inatittt- 
I which &«ai» the pTtUK disparity of cond iti oo*, tbe extrcmea 
«f p o wny aad the cxtremet of luxury, wilt teceiTe no nry *trihiiic 
n^fOR moi dit principle of Mndatioo. Theae an I think tbe cfairf 
IM i m i and MKrcocn lo vluch 1 wiu 
wki xrhicfa 
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tion. The ntgue, generiJ term, * vice aod muery,' give« u« no clw> 
It it mere cant ; and applie* equnlly to the britt and wont of a]] 
potfible go»crnin«HB. ft proves either nothing, or it proves » great 
deil more tban I conceive Mr. Multhus wodd in jJl cases with to 
prove by it. 

There is no apecict of vice or o|>prFBiioa that does cot find a ready 
cxcatc in thii kind of rcaaonirtg. And beiide*, by leariog the 
(juantiiy of vice and minery alwayG uaccitato, we never subject our- 
selves to the necessity of following x general principle into any 
obnoxious concluaions; and -itc always at hbctiy ro regulate our 
opinions according to our convenience by saying — I would liavi? no 
more vice and misery than at present prevails : but tliat decree of 
vice and misery which is inwoven with the ptescnt con«tituiion of 
ihines, I would by no means have removed, it might endanger the 
whole fabric. Thii ii a double advantage. We thus sacrifice to 
the powers th.it be, without violating decorum, or being driven off 
our guard by an inl)exible and pedantic logic. I have so good an 
opinion of Mr. Malthus tbat I do not think he has any predilection 
for vice and misery in the abMract, or for their own sake*: I do not 
believe he would stand forward :is the advoc.ite of any abuiei irom 
which he himself does not reap some benefit, or which he may not 
get something by defending. 

I do not know thai I can go to far as -with Mr. Godwin to ascribe 
the original lin of the worst men to socijl institutionK, but of this I 
am rety sure th;tt that ori>;inal sin and those inaiitutions do not pro- 
ceed entirely from the principle of population. There .irc other vices 
and micchievoos propcmiiic* inherent in our nature, besides the love 
of pleasDic. We arc troubled with a complication of disorders, and 
it is bad advice to say, that we ought to direct all our attentioo to the 
one that is perhaps the most inictcratc, ot because we despair of 
doing any tiling with that, make no attempts to counteract the uroxress 
of thie others, either by palliatives or otherwise. If we are deceived 
with respect to the teal extent, and tourccs o( our disorder*, it is 
impouiblc wc should hit upon the right method of cute, whatever 
migfal be the case, if we were informed of our true situation. — The 
|cii)d{>le of population aloQe, according to the description Mr. Malthus 
gives of it as a principle of unbridled and insatiable lust, would indeed 
be nillicient to account for all the rice and mitcry in the world, and 
for a great deal more than there it in the world. It would sooo 
ovcnnrn every thing. Bui we hnrc seen that that account is not 
I just. It is in fact only one of die principles or passions by which 

the conduct of mankind is influenced ; and he would be a bold man 
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Mr ifftotmee. Dot prejudice han had any ihare in producing 
varioua enla ibit abound in dvU MCiety. The other pswoM ue 
ininl<r clftinBiit* and know haw to buttle for tbein»dvc«i aixl will not 
be to esuily puihed out of the world. Let any ooe write tbe words, 
snibition, pride, ciuetty, haired, ojiptcsiion, faltehood, tel&ihneas, 
indolence, lu«t, and hongci ■□ the sxmc line, aDil let htm Me if there 
N any peculiar cbitnn in the two Imi, which dnwK ill ihdr Tiicue 
and mcaniDg out of tite rest. Vet thit ix the imprc«uon which 
Mr. Maltliui aetam aaxious to leaie on the minds of tus readers. 
Indeed all the other* ajipev U> owe their clEcacy and their iiiog to 
bft alone. If it were not for this one principle, the world might go 
on very well. 

Mr. Malthu* charges 't as a great error on Mr. Godwin's tynen) 
that 'poliiicsl regulations and the established Bdminiitraioo of pro- 
perty arc with hiin the fniitful tourcei of all cril, the hotbeds of all 
the crimes tliat degrade nuukinJ.' Be it to, that this u tin error. 
The next queitioo is, us Mr. Mtltlius docs not deny that these 
inilitutions ore tbe immediiie causes of many of tbe cviln that exiM, 
to what principle they reiilly owe thcii riie. Mr. Maltlios says, 
they ut the nccrtsaty remlti of laws inherent in our luture, and that 
tbcngh all the other pisiionii and vice* of ntrn could be got rid of 
altogether, the principli- of pniuJatioo done would still render thow 
institutioai niib all the abuse* belonj^iq to tbem as i>ece«sary aa erer. 
This I take upon me to dispute. WUI he say, that (leaririK the 
principle of population entirely out of tbe qaettion) pnde, avarice, 
and indolence have had no share in the CMabtishmcnt, or continoaiKe 
of the inc<iuBtity of property, in goading men oa to tbe accumulation 
of immense riclies by oppression, extortion, fraud, perjury, and ercry 
species of villainy, or in making thcni undergo every kind of distress, 
sooner than apply themselves to some rcj^kr and uaeful occupation. 
If I were inchned to m»int;iin a puradox on tbe subject, I might take 
np Hwoe's assertion, ' that indolence is tbe source of all mitichief tn 
tbe world.' For if men had not been avcrne to laboiu', if there had 
been no idlers to wkc adTantagc of, to offer temptation to, and enlitt 
upon any lerros in any lawless cnterprizc, that promised an easy 
booty, the tyrant would have been without his slaves, the robber 
without his gang, and ilie rich man without his dependents. But 
thew smart pointa and pithy payings are sooo found to be fallacious, 
if we Mtesd a little closely to the subject. For instance, it may be 
true that if there had been no idle people, there would have been no 
one to take advantage of, hut if there had been no pride, rapacity, oe 
K-ltishncu, there would have been no one to lake an undue advantage 
of tbem, or foment the mischief. The fellows that gcoeratly compoac 
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3 gang of robber* only wish to gain a cheap livelihood by ac» of 
Tiolcoce; the capuia of the gang it alio actuated by ranhy, fcrcngc, 
the Bpjiit of adventure, and the dnire to keep the country for twenty 
or ihuiy mit<4 round in awe of him. The common soldier ia glad of 
(ixpence a-day to be (hot at ercry now and (hco, and do ootliin^ the 
rctt of hU time : the general is not easy, unless he c:in lay waUiC 
provinceat orernin kiD(id«ms, and make the world rin;> witli the terror 
of hii name. The la^^y uui unthinkin;; would not do half the mis* 
chief, of which they are capable, without the active, the enterprising 
and turbulent : fools and knavci are ai ncccnary to the body politic, 
as the hc«d rmI limba arc to ihe human body. The Romans might 
have ataid quietly wiihio their own walls, hut for ihe plotting heads 
alt borne that sent them out to victory ; and his thirty thousand 
follower* would no more have thought of setting out to India of their 
own accord, than Alexander would have thought of marching there 
by himself. 

It it to me pretty clear that a< long as there arc such paaiions as 
sloth and rapacity, these will be sufficicoc to account for the unequal 
dinsion of property, .and will render the laws relating to it accessary: 
i.nd it is equally clear to my mind that if these passions could be 
Gompletetv aubclued, so that no on« would refuse hit i>liare in the 
common labour, or endeavour to take an unfair advantage of others 
cither by force oi fraud, that the established administration of pro- 
perty would be no longer necessary.' If, as Mr. Malthus suppose*, 

' Sachs chin^ woulil doi rrfjuirc thr ferfvcl vubjucnUDn. or nlh^r innihibijon 
of that pialoni, or frjiem liixne, in the liCnil kmc, ■> Mt. MalltiMi ttasit to 
JRifly in ■ liEe pubtitilion — whkh I hive nut reoil. It niitthl t* well be pntettiltd 
tut no nun oiuld ever keep hi> fiagcrB off hxak'-ootetf iir pay hit iJebtt, h-fati was 
not perffctly hnnetl. In neither ctK ia (here rei^uircJ »ny thin^ mure chin iuch 
a aupfviorTly rn onf •*( fnt niotimra over anc^thrr, from itriLlr, hihir, aumplr, 
opiaJon, te<. u juit lo incline the halance. The E«i<le<i>en "f the lociely at Lloyd'* 
nDil wsdM no daubl acora lo lonch a ihilling of the money cniruitfl lo ihtit tare t 
JH we ibooM hardly concluile (rom hence that they ale all of ihcm prnom of 
pctfcttty JitlBtetateil ehiixun, ami iliofieihei Inillflcredl to money-matter*. 
The Tvki, It ia uiil, who ore very far fiom the ehsrictci af peifMlion, Icm>c ibtjr 
|ooi!> for talc on an upcn ttall, and ihe buyer comet anil tskct what he WHnit, and 
Iftvrt (he mnney im the atalJ. Men arc niil HnverneJ by ealrcnie niolivet. [f 
perfccl virtue were nrcrtury la cr^mmon hoortly, fair cJe.itJnH, tnci propriely of 
cotiduci, ibere would be nothinf but ntindltrt ind bl«ck-|!uirdi in Ihe world. 
Men fleer cleat of tht law not lo much ihrough fear, at becauK it tlampt th« 
public opiaiuo. It it a potili^e ihjnf. If men could make up ibeir mincJi ** 
I dccijedly gbuui tJic geneiil (haiacleii mil conduct of individutli witboul, a) they 

I do wiih, the much rebuke at [he Uw tu iharpen ihcir nioiil lenie (to which by (he 

I bye Mr- t^oilwin't plan uf platn tfokiiifc wuuM eunLribule not a little) Ihif woultl 

H fO a ifreal way towardt rmdcriiiit a lyaUm of equality practicable. Bui 1 meddle 

y with thew ^citiaoi only *i thinta of idle tjKculation. y»tm tt n Wri, tit. 
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'BeiKvalroce bad to far cttabliiihcil bcf rdgn in all hnrtt,* thxt 
every one was ready to g!ve up tbc enjoymcaii of cue and luxury a* 
far as rcUtcd to bimiclf, I do not think that in lucli a «utc of 
unp3rallclo,i d»intcmiedncnii ;tnd heroic virtue, any madman would 
be found to vjolaic the phlic hftppinrM, and begin the work of co«- 
teotion anew, for (he take of iransmiitii)]; a cootingcnt iQiicriiADcc of 
vice and misery lo Int hrin .' If reasou and virtue ate at preieot ao 
match for the principle of populatioD, neither are they a match for 
the principle of wlflnbucw, or fur any of our other painon*. Bat 
truly, if benevolence bad once ettablUhed her reign in all heart*, wc 
ihould see wonder*, »hc would perform the pan of vice and misery 
to a miracle. — It is evident tlicD thai the »ccd« of inequality, ol vice 
and misery are not sown entirely in the principle of population -, that 
the «nie untoward puaaions which firtt tendered civil estabUihroenW 
neoesiary, have continued to operate ever unce, that they hai-e pto- 
daced moat of tlie dinorden in tlie wortd, and are suU in at much 
force aa ever ; that they very well dc!!ct*« a chapter by themselves in 
the history of hum»n nature, and ought not to come in as a note or 
parenthesis to Mr. Msiihon's grest work. 

But whatever account wc may chuse lo give of the ofijjin of the 
eatiiblinhment of property o( govemineot in jteneral, thii ban nothing 
lo do with the teal question, unless it could be iJicwn that (he same 
form of government, the same inc<iualiiy of conditions, and the same 
desree of vice and misery arc to be tound aJike in every cOBM/y. 
Mr. Maltlius'i* system goes lo the supjiori of all political regulauotis 
and existing evils, or it jjocs to the support of none. Let u« cast our 
eyes over the map of Europe, and ask whether all that variety of 
governments and manners b)- which it ii distinguiibcd took their rise 
solely from the principle of population. A principle common to 
human nature, a law inherent in the phyracal conniiution of man, 
may in its progress be necessarily attended with a certain degree of 
vice and misery ; but tt cannot be productive of different degrees of 
vice and misery in different countriei ; as the stern law of necessity, 
it must ojittate every where alike. If it does not do so, this of itietf 
shews that it it not the mlc moving sprine in all human initkuiiontf 
that it is not beyond thi- reach of all regulation and control, and that 
there arc other circumstances, accidents, and principles on which the 
happiness of nations depends. Whateitrt dincrence there is, then, 
between one government and another, whether that government i* 
despotic, or mixed, or free ( whatever difference ibete it in the 
administration of that government, whether it n cruel, oj^esnve, and 
.irbittary in the extreme, or mild, just, and mcrcifiil ; whatever diifer- 
ence there is between the manners of one n.ttion ard those of another, 
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whttlxT the mon licenliout that can be, or ilrict and exeinpJaryt 
whaWTcr difference there is in the art» and cortTcnicnce* of Itfr, b 
the impcoTctncnt* of indc and agiicukure \a various countciei, whiii- 
eter dilTcreDCes arc produced by rctijiioo, by coninirircicK of opinion, 
by the «atc of koowWRc, by uieful or niischicvous rcj^ulations of al] 
kinds ^' tbcte cinnot be owin); to ontr and the kuiie cuuitc. 

Will Mr. Molthiu uy Uat ill these differences are as milbing^ 
that they xrc rioi worth iniining on, or contending about, that they 
uc nominal, rather than real, or at any rate that what ii gained in 
one way h lott in another, for that the principle of (wpulation «ti]l 
rc({iiim the sa-tae lent, and produces first or last the »imc <]uantity of 
rice and minery of one aoit or other in every country ? He niiwt 
aueit on the one h^nd that all uther causes put together du not 
materially affect the happiness of a people, or on the other hand that 
the state of all those other ciuscs depends on, and arise* OQt of the 
itatc of population, though they do not in the least inllucncc the 
principle of population itself. These absurdities, than which it would 
M dilEcult to advance greater, arc however necessaiy to bear out the 
author'* concluaion, that arts, knowledge, liberty and virtue, and the 
beet inttitutionii can do little for the happineat of mankind. For 
instance, if it i« true that religion or opinion of any kind cserti a 
direct tnduence over morals, then it is not true that morals depend 
entirely an ihc state of populaiion. Or if it is true, chat the invention 
of a useful art, which is accident, or the public encouragenieut of it, 
which is design, may contribute to the support of a larjier population 
without multiplying its inconveniences, then it is not true that alf human 
happiness or misery cm be calculated according tu a mechanical ratio. 
But tJie»e nuiten arc, I confess, set in the clearest light hy a refer- 
ence to faciti and I can cioole no better authority than Mr. Malthus 
himself. 

He laya, ' It will not be difficult, from the accouflta oT travellen, to 
trace the checks to population, and the causes of its preient decay [hi 
Turkey] ; and a* there is little difference in tlie mamteri of the 
Tcrki, whether they inhabit Europe or Asia, it will not be worth 
while to m.ikc them the subject of distinct consideration.' [I shall 
presume that I hate so far reconciled the reader's mind to the bug- 
bear, population, that he will not regard ilepi^ulaHon as one of the 
moM bouiiful features in i)ie economy of a state.] 

Our author then pruceedi, ' The fuQd;imenI;J cause of tile low 
Blale of population in Turkey, compared with its extent of territory, 
it UDtloubieidly the nature of its ^vcrnment. Its tyranny, its feebte> 
nets, it* bad law* and worM administration of ihrm, with the con- 
*e<]ucm insecurity of ptopeny, throw such obiiaclet in the way of 
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e, that ihc tncarit of lubRiiicncc arc Dccnnriljr cl«creuing 
with them, of course, the numbcT of people. The miri 
or gencnl land-tax, paid to the «ulun, ii in it*elf noEkrtic ; but by ; 
abuan inherent in the Turkiih eDvcranKiii. the pachas, and their 
axenta ban found out the meanii of renderiag it ruiDont. Though 
thcf cannot absolutely alter the impou which hu been cKablbbed by 
the (ultan, they bate btroduoed a number of chunge*, which, without 
the name, produce all the effect of an augmentation. In Syria, 
according to Volncy, having the greatest part of the land at their 
diapoaal, they clog their concessions with bunhcoflomc conditions, 
and exact (he half, and somcilmci even two-thirds of the crop. 
When the harrtst i* over, tlicy c;ivil iboui liww*, ;ind, an they hiTe 
the power in their hanJ«, ihcy carry off what thi-y think proper.' 
nWbat they leave behind them, i» what Mr. Malthiu when be gctsj 
mto hia abatractioni call* * ibe fund affiroprialrj ta tbi mainteaanct o^^ 
lataur,' or, '/Ar oggrrgatf qwmtily of food fmittiitd ly ikr o^tratri ef 
land ityond tl/tir otvn toiuiimftian.'] 'If the seaaon fail, they ttill 
exact the same sum, and expo«e every thing that the poor pcataot i 
pOOMWea to sale. To these coDstant oppressions are added a tbovsand 
accidental cxioitions. Sumettnies a whole village it laid node* con- 
tribution for lume leal or imaginary ofTeoce. Aibitiary pretcata arc 
exacted on the accctnon of C'acb gnvernor; graim, barley, and Ktraw 
are demanded for hi* boriea'; [Mr. Mnlthus thinks, farther on in 
hia booki that ' the vraslc of the rich, and the horses kept for pleasure ' 
ia this country ate no detriment to the poor btrr, but rather a benefit, 
page 47^-] 'and comraiisions are multiplied, thai the soldiers who 
curry the order* may live upon the starving peasants, whom they 
treat with the mojii brutal innoli-nce and injustice. The coa»c<)ueiicc 
of these depredations it, that ihc poorer claiE of inhabitant*, niiaeda . 
and unable any longer lo p.iy the miri, become a burden to the village,' ' 
[something I suppose in the same way that the poor among u> become 
a burden to the j>arish] 'or Hy into the cities; but the miri a unaltcr- 
Me, and the sum to br levied must be found somewhere. The < 
portion of thoa« who arc thus driven from their homes falls oo the ' 
remaining inhabitants, whoie burden, though at first light, now 
bccomct insupportable, if they should be visited by two ycaia of 
drought and famine, the whole village ii ruined and abandoned ; and 
the tax, which it should have paid, is levied on the neighbouring 
lands. The same mode of proceeding take* place with renrd to thej 
tax on Christians, which has been raised by these means, [by wliat 
means, by llie principle of popul.itioa !] ' from three, live, and elcrro 
piaitto, at which it was first fixed, to ihitty-livc and forty, which 
absolutely impovcriahcs thuie on whom it i* levied, and oblige them 
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to leave the cououy. It has been rtiuaikcd that thcw cxactloDS 
bare made a rapid pro^ttM duriojt the lait forty years, from wbicb 
time aie dated tbe decline oi is^tiealturt, the depopulaiioD of the 
country, and the diminution in the quantity of the ipccic carried to 
Conittantinople. The pcaaanis arc every wbcrc reduced to a htilc 
flat cake of barley, or JWd, onions, lentils, and water. Not to low 
xny pan of ihcir com the^ leave in it all sons of wild grain, which 
[often producci bad coDftcqueocea. Id the mountains of Lebanon and 
Nabloua, in time of deanb, ibey gather the ucorna from the oak 
which they eat after boiling or routinj; them on the aabes. By a 
oaturtl coDxcqucnce of thi* minery, the art of cultivation ii in the mott 
deplorable itale. The husbandman in almoul without inttrumenta, 
and tbotc be has arc very bad. His plough i« frequently no more 
than tbe branch of a tree cut below a fork and used without wheels. 
The ground is tilled by asses and cows, rarely by oxen, which would 
beipeak too much riches. In the diaitici^ exposed to the Arabs, as 
in Palestine, the countryman muu sow with liia rnusket in bin baud, 
and scarcely does the corn turn yellow before it in reaped and con- 
cealed in subterraneous cavern*. As little aa possible is employed 
(ot teed com, bccauic the peaunts iow no more th.-tn is iiately 
neccautry for their subsittertce. Tbcir whole industry it limited to 
the supply of their immediate wants, and to procure a little bread, a 
fi;w onioDi, a blue shirt, and a bit of woollen, much labour is not 
necosary. The peasant lives therefore in ilistresi, but at least he 
doe* not enrich hi* tyrants, and the avarice of despotism is its own 
punithmeot.' [Nolt. — 1'hcse arc the unhappy persons, as our author 
cKprcsMS it in a passage, which may hercitter be quoted at length, 
* who in the ureal lottery of life have drawn n blank ; and with whose 
exorbitant and unreason able demands tlie owners of the aforesaid 
surplus produce neither think it just nor natural to comply.' I 
couesa, 1 cannot account for all the contention and distress which U 
here implied, for the conflict between famine and richci, whea I 
leiiously consider with Mr. Malthus, *thn the quantity of food, 
which one nun can consume, is necc««arily limited by the narrow 
capacity of the human stomach ; that it is not certainly probable th.it 
he aliould throw away the rest ; or if he exchanged his surplus 
produce for the labour of others, that this would be better than that 
these others should abbolutely ilarvt.' But human life, a* well as 
our reasonings about it, 'v» a myitery, a dream.] ' This jiicture wliich 
is drawn by Volney, in describing the state ol the pe.iunts in Syria, 
«ems to be confirmed by all the other travellers in these countriea, 
and accotdiDg to l^ion, it rcpreacDts very nearly tJie condition of the 
pcaMUa to tlic greater part of the Turkish dominions. Universally 
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the olficea of tnry draomiflBiioa arc »ci up to public nltt and in the 
intrigues of the teragUo, by wliich the diipoul of all placn i« 
rrgul:itcd, emy thing in done by mc4^ii of bcib«s. The pachu in 
coasc<|ucncc, who ate lent into the [itovinoet, exert to the ntmon 
ibcir power of cxtoninn, but arc always ouitione by the oHioers 
imniediHtcly below ihcm, who, in their turn, Icaic lOom for Uteir 
nibunlinatc agi-au. Tbe pacha must raiK money to piy the tribute, 
and alio to indemnify himself for the purcbaK of )ii« olfice ; rapport 
bi< dignity, and make i prarttioi) tn case of accident* ; and a* all 
power, both ciril and military, center* in his perton, from hit reprv- 
BCDliog the mlian, the mean* arc at hit ditcretion, and the quicKc«t 
arc iflTariably considered m the bctt. Uncertain of to-morrow, he 
treat* his province as a mere transient po«seuion, and endeavours to 
reap, if possible, in one day, the fiuit of many years, without the 
smaller regard lo his successor, or the injury that he nuy do to the 
permanent rctenue. The cultiTator it necessarily mote expoced to 
these exioriioni than the inhabitants of the towns. From the nature 
of his employment, he in fixed to one spot, and the productions of 
agriculture do not adniil of being easily concealed. Tie laatrf of the 
imd and tie right «f ruecrtiimi rtrr bftiilft uncrrlain. When a &thcr 
diet, the inheritance reverts to the sulian, and the children can only 
redeem the mccesjion by a cnosiderabic sum of money. These con- 
lidersiions naturally occasion an indifference to landed estate*. The 
country it deserted, and each person is desirous of flying toihc towns, 
where he will not only in general meet with better treatment, bat may 
hope to acquire a species of wealth, which he can more eauty conceal 
ftom the eyei of his rapacious masters. To complete ilie ruin of 
agriculture, a maximum is in many cases established, and the peatants 
arc obliged tn furnish the towns with com at a fixed price. It is a 
niaxim of Turkish policy, originating in the fccblcncM of the 
governmeni, and the fesr of popular lumolu, to keep the price of com 
low in ail the con^idecable towns. In the case of a failure in the 
harteat, every person who possesses any corn is obliged to sell ii at 
the price fixed, under pain of death : and if there be none in the 
aeigbbourhood, other districts are ransacked for it. Wlien Con- 
Rantinople is in want of provisions, ten prortncn arc perhaps famished 
for a supply. At Damascus, during a scarcity in t'K^, the people 
paid only one penny farthing a pound for their bread, while tbe 
pcaaanta in the village* were absolutely dying with hunger. Tie effeci 
of neh It tytlfm ef govemitirni on agriculture. Deed not be insisted on. 
The causes of the decreasing means of subsistence are but too 
obvious ; and the checks which keep the population down lo the level 
of these decreasing resources, may be traced with nearly cijual 
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cctiainty, and will appear lo include almoit ercry specie* of vice and 
mitiay. Hippy country, tecurcd by the very nature of it* gorcra- 
mcBi from iJie tcrrofs of inctM«ing popuUiion, and where <TCfy 
specie* of vice and ini»cry, witcly anticipated, on the principle thai 
liiQ ifflagiostion of a thiaj^ is wor«c thua the reality, takes awxy all fear 
of any greater evil* than those ihey already endure ! 

In the nine chapter, he uyi, tli.tt in Pettia ' the lower ctatses of 
people are obliged to defer maniagc till l»c; and thxt it is only 
among the rich that this union ukes place early. The dreadful con- 
vidnoos 10 which this counuy has been Kubjecl for many hundred 
years, must hare been fatal to her agricutinrc. The periods of repose 
ttom cxiernal wars, and internal comcnotioos have been short and few, 
and even during the limeii of profound peace, (he frontier provinces 
have been con itanily lubject tothe ravage* of the Tartars, — The effect 
of ihii Rate of things is such as might be expected. The proportion 
of uncultivated to cultivated land. Sir John Chardin stales lO be, ten 
to one i and the mode in which the otiicers of the state and private 
owner* let out their lands to husbandmen, is not that •wSiti hint 
tattviittit to reanimaU huliiilry. The other checks to population io 
Persia are nearly the same ai those in Turkey, Th( jaifrier Jfitme- 
thn ef thr p/agae m Tiirief ii prrhi^pi nearly balaaceJ by the grtattr 
frtgamcy af inlffoid etmwie&ini in Periia.' 

Tbcte extracts furnish, I think, a tolerably clear idea of the 
maoner in which it is possible for humua institutions to aggravate 
instead of mitigating the nneisarj evils of population. We luve a 
tuiEcient specimen of the effects of bad governroeni, of had laws, of 
the worse execution of them, of tcebic and selfish policy, of wars and 
commotions, or of diseases probably occasioned for the most prt by 
the number* of people who arc huddled together in dirt and poverty 
in the great towns in (he nunnet wc have seen — is altering the 
DtRiral proportion between the produce of the soil, and the main- 
waance of the inhabiLnnti : in wantonly diminishing the means of 
tulNiitence by a roost unjust and uncqu.*il distribution of them ; in 
diveriing (he produce of industry from its proper channels, in drying 
up it* sources, in causing a siagnaiion of all (he motives and principles 
vrtiich animate human life, in destroying all contjdcnce, independence, 
hope, cheerfulness, and manly exertion, in thwarting the bounties of 
nature by waste, mpcity, extortion and violence, and spreading want, 
misery, and desolation in their stead. How admirably does Mr. 
Malttiua balance his checks \ What the plague does in Turkey, b in 
Persia happily effected by means of ci»i! commotioins. Population is 
thus kept down to (he level of the means of subsistence. But it seems, 
thai wari, and iouMiae commotions, thoK blind drudge* of Providence 
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iD clc»riDe away the fikh, rubbish, and oibcr cvtU of a too crowded 
)M>[iuIiiticin, nomctimM go bryoDd their crrxndi or do (hcif work the 
wcodg way, by iirikiog iit tlie root of jwpulation instead of lopping off 
ill luperdooiu braochci. According to out author't geocnl aystrni, 
(he killing ten, or twenty, or a hundred tbooMod men !• an cril of 
a very trilling magnitude, if it ii to be looked upon at an cril X a]L 
Popiilaiicin will only go on with the greater aUcriiT, mamage will be 
rendered more practicable, and the deficiency will hwo be rapplicd 
from the sprightly and cvcr-lecming raurce of nature. The dtradful 
Con«uUioD«, howet'cr, to which I*er<iia hai> been lubject for *o many 
hundred year* have not been merely vent* to cwry off the exce« of 
|x>|>ulation beyond the means of tubsincnce, but they liavc ftinhcr 
been f^itd to agriculture itaelf, or to ihote very mean* of lubiaiunce. 
The proportion of miunbivaltJ to caili'vaied land, we find, is tea to 
one ; (0 that the populiition in not only reduced lo a level with the 
mom of nubtiitcnce, hut reduced ten limes low« than it need be.' 

I beg leave to acctHnputjr thit dcsciijHioo of die eAcctt of poUticaJ 
regulalioDs and the <Mri>tiahtd adminisLraiiOD of property in Tnrkey, 
with the following niticat coinineDtaryi taken from anotlier part of 
tlic same work, which will ilirow connderable light on the nrttttiiy of 
those iiutiiutions to prevent tlie eviU of populvtioo. Mr. MaJthot't 
usual plea for ' vice and miitery,' ii that nothing cIk on put a nop to 
the cxceue* of population ; which tiny do in the most dfectunl and 
eligible manner. But he has here deserted hi» idoU. 

*It has appeared, I tliioki clearly, in the rtrievi of different 
eocieiiee given in the former part of this work, that those countries 
the inhabitants of which were tuok in the moat barbarous ijroorance, 
or oppresaed by the nio«t cruel tyranny, however low they might 
be in actual population, were very papulous m proportion lo their 
means of subaimence ; and upon the tlighiest failure of the »eaion*, 
generally nu^ered the Brvcriiiei of want.' [Yet it wat the cole 
object of Mr. Malihii*"* discovery to prove the conw-tse propiMition, 
that the highest degree of knowledge, and a perfect cxeniption front 
every species of tyisony would only lead to the luwett tiaie of human 
wretclicdncM.] — ' Ignorance and JcBpoiiim «eem to hare no tendency 
to deitrov the pasiiion which piumptj to inctcoie ; tal ibry tfittiiJfy 
df/lny lot ibcek$ la it from rtaian aad foreiighl. The improridcot 
barbarian who thinka only of his present wanis, or the miscr^vle 
peasant, who from his political situation feels little security of reaping 
whttl he has sown, will seldom be deterred from gratifying his passions 
by the prospect of inconveniences whicJi cannot be expected to press 

■ S« ilM athrr piHiftt EWing id accouat of the tuu <il pop uUtioa la AMsk, , 
&(. uUtb will be foimd si the end. 
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on him under ihrrc or four ynT». Bat though thii want of forcnght, 
which U foMrrtd by igoorancc and dcspongm, tend thus nilhcr to 
encourage the procrtatioo of children, it iit absolutely fatal to the 
iediMry which it to (upwrt then. Indusitry cannot exitt without 
fbrtsight and KCurtiy. Tbc indolence of tlie sui^^c ti well known ; 
and the poor Egyptitn or Abytuoiui furnier, without cx[iital, who 
rent! btM, which a let out yc.irly to the highnt bidder and who I* 
constantly nibjcci to the drmnnd* of hin lyruintcnl mnitcri, to the 
catnul plunder of an enemy, and not unfrcqucnlly to the violation of 
his miserable contract, can have no lieait to be indufttious, *nd if he 
had, could not exercise chut industry with success. Lten poTeriy 
hsclf, which appears lo be the great apur to industry, when it tian 
OMCe pamMHl certain limiti, almost ccaK* to operate. The indiijenoe 
whidi is hopelcKs, dcitroyi all vigorouii exertion, and confines the 
effort) to what is Fuffictcnt for bare cxislcnce. // ii iht ApW ^ 
ifUrriag our comlitioa atiii ihrfmr of toanl, riillirr than ivaat iUtJ/, thai 
it lit itil tlimului /# iai/iulry, mid ill mntl anttanl oiid httt Srttltii 
t^vrlt wilJ almail iavanaily be /iuikI among a daii of pti^e ahovi iht 
tltttf ef iht v/rtuhtdij poor' 

What a pity that j man, who writes mi well at timet, iihould, for 
the take of an hypotheaii, involve ' himself in abnurdittcn and con- 
tradictions chat would ditgrncc the tip* of an idcot.' Mr. Maltbut 
will excuse mc, if I make ixix of «ome of the hints contained in thi< 
excellent passage, for the beneRt of our i^nglish poor, who I think 
should not hare harder meature dealt tlieni than others, and try to 
•often some of the hanhetC coaiiTUClionti of the ({rinding taw of 
ncceuity in their fiiour. I do not see why they alone arc to be the 
raartvn of an abiiniction. But Mr. Malchua rtMrvei the application 
of hu ibeory in in purily fot bis own couDtcymcn. He has nome 
natural feelings, and a certain degree of tender wcakncis for the dis- 
trcuM of other countries, but be will not sdTer his feeling* for a 
moment to get the better of liis reason, with regard to those to whom 
he is bound by stronger lies, and orer whose interests he watches 
with a paternal anxiety. He will hear of no palliations, no excuses, 
no shuffling temporary expciiienii to put off the e»il day, he insists 
iqioa their lubmitting to the full o))etation of the penalty incurred by 
the hw* of God and of nature, nothing sbotl of the utmost KWthf 
vrill tatiiiy him, ('tis death to spare) he will not bale them a jot oS 
hi* argument, he makes them dram the unsavoury cup of roiacry to 
tlie trry dregs. 

In the same chapter, which is entitled 'Of the principal sources of 
the prevailing errors oo population,* be My*, ' Ii ha* been observed 
that many couDtrie* at the petiod of their gteaictt populousnes* have 
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lived in tltc grcatnt plenty, and have been able to export corn ; 
ax other penodai when dirir popnlation W3s vety low, hflrc liird to 
coatiaual yaettny sod waot, and haTV beea obliged to inipon corn. 
Egypt, Palenine, Rome, Sicily, and Spain aie cited ai particular 
exempIificaiioDi of thi« fact ; and it hat been inferred, that an increase 
of population in any itate, doc cultivated to the utmoit, will lend 
rather to augment than dimininh the relatirc plenty of the whole 
society,' &c. After contradicting thit inference without ^ving any 
reasons againsi it, be goea on, ■ Scarcity and extreme poverty, there- 
fore, may or may not accoinpaoy an increaang population, accwdiog 
to circumntance-i. But they must always accompany a peinuneotly 
declining population; because there has never been, nor probably erer 
will be, any other cauac than want of food, which tnakea the poptda- 
tion of a country permanently decline. In the numcroui instance* 
of depopulation which occnr in history, the cau«c« of it may always 
be traced to the want of iodDtuy, or the ill*direciioD of thai industry, 
arising from liolcncc, bad govcmoient, ignorance, &C> which first 
occanioDs a want of food, and of course depopulation follows. When 
Rome adopted the cuttom of imooniog iul her com, and laying all 
Italy into patiurc, she toon declined in population. The cau»e* of 
the depopulation of Hgy]M and Turkey have already been alluded to;' 
and in the case of Spain, it was certainly not the ntimerkal loss (^ 
people, occasioned by the expulsion of the Moors ; but tbc industry 
and capital thut expelled, which perniauently injured her pupubtion.' 
[I do not mytelf sec, how the expulsion of capital could frrmanfntly 
lojare the population.] ' When a country has been depopulated l^ 
violent caupes, if a bad goveinmrnt, with iu ueu.iI concomitant, in- 
aecuriiy of property, ensue, which has grncrally been the case in all 
those countries which are now le^s peopled than formerly ; neitlter 
tlie food nor the population, will recover ihemscives, and the in- 
liabitanta will probably live in severe want,' Sec. Yet Mr. Maltbtu 
elsewhere a0ccts to consider all human institutions and contrivxiwea 
a.1 perfectly indifferent lo the auation. We have here, however, a 
truer account of the matter. The state of population is evidently no 
proof of what it might be : to judge whether it is more or less than 
it might or ought (o be, we must take into consideration good and 
bad gOTcrnmeni, the progress of civilization, ftc. It is a thing Je 
facl^ not <tejurt. It is not that rock, against which whoioever seta 
bimtelf shall be daubed to pieces, but the clay moulded by the potter 
into vciseU of honour or dishonour. With ropcct to Spain, it is 
allowed that her population is deficient, or ahorl of what it might be. 
The problem of political ciconomy I talie lo be-, how far this ia 
Uie case with reijject to all other countries, and bow to remedy the 
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defect; 01 how to auppon xht ^nattn number of people in the 
ercatat decree of comfoit. But I have aaid tlii* more than once 
Sefore. 

To the nine purpose I might quote AJgeraon Sydncjr, who in 
hit DiKOiirtcK on govcrameni giret the followiag account of the 
decline sod weakncM of many of the modem nuici from the Iom of 
liberty.* 

* I take Greece to hare been happy and j;loriouSi when it wa« full 
of populoui citit^s, lluuftKhing in all the arti that deietve praise among 
men ; when they were courted and firaied by the greatest kings, and 
DCTcr aiMulied by any but lo hit own loti and confwiion ; when 
Babylon and Suta trembled nt the moiion of their armt : and their 
talour, exercised in those irars and tumults, which our auihor 
[FilmcrJ look) upon as the greatest evils, was raised to such a 
power, loat nothing upon earth was found able to rciitt them. And 
I thiak h now miserable, when peace reigns within their empty waila, 
nd the pour remains of those exhausted nations, theltenng them* 
idre* under the rain* of the de»ola(ed citie«, ha*e neither any thing 
that ddcrvea to be diniutcd among them, nor ipirii or force to 
repel the injuric* they daily tufler from a proud and insupportable 
nuuer.' 

<Tbe like nay be said of Italy. Whlliit it was inhabited by 
nation* goreming thcnsKlves by their own will, they fell tometiniei 
into domettic lediiiana, and hud frequent warn with their neighbour*. 
When they were free, they loved their country and were alwftyn ready 
to light in its defence. Such a> nicceedrd well, increased in vigour 
and power ; and even those which were the most unfortunate in one 
age, found means to repair their losses, if their government continued. 
While they had a properly in their goods, they would not suffer the 
oouniry to be invaded, unce iliey knew they could have none, if it 
were kwt, Thii gare occasion to wara and tuinuitt ; it tharpencd 
their courage, kept up a good discipline, and the nations that were 
mod cxcTcitcd by them, always increased in power and number : so 
tliat no country seem* ever to ha« been of greater strength than Italy 
was when Hannibnt invaded it, and alter hi* defeat the rest of the 
world was not able to reiist their valour and power. They •ometime* 
killed one another ; but their enemies never got any thing but burying- 
plaoe* within their territories. All things an- now brought into a 
very tlifferent method by the hlejicd governmcnta they arc under. 
The fehely care of the king of Spain, the pope, and other prince* 

■ Tbli 1> a v/oA ahich t would rtcommniif to etciy ntAa of whatever psrtjr, 
not only (Of the kn«vieil(« it conlalni, but tat the pB'itf, timplicily, mJ aoble 
iUfnitr of the tiyk. It •nutln at the oUl Rooisa cleviiiao. 
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hu ntnblished peace antoog th<'m. We har« not in maoy ajtn bnnl 
of aay ccditioD umong thir L^tiiii, Sabioc*, VuIki, lA<]iji, Samniles, 
vid other*. Tlic thin, h;ilf'iurveti tnluliit:intii of wnllt mpportcii by 
ify fear neither [iopuI;ir tumulti, nor fotciga al.tnm ; and their iJcvp 
it only ifitcfrupicti by hunger, the oien of ibcii children, or the howt-J 
'mg of wo]vc». Initrid of maay turbulent, coniratioue citiM, ifae 
have > few ficattcccd, silcot collages ; and die ltcrc«nes* of th 
DalionH is so lempered, thai c»fry rascally collector of taxci extorts,' 
without fc:ir, frocn every mant that whidi thould be tlie noaiishmeot 
of hia family. And if any of tho«e cauotriet are fiee iiom thcte pcr- 
nicioua Tccmin, it it through the extremity of their povctty.' 

[How diifercncty do people »ee thing* 1 According to Mr. 
Malthua, thin ritscally ux-gathcrcr, thin vile nuisance, ii a very 
lacred «ort of character, a privileged person, one of the mMt ta- 
diipensable and active insnumenta in the procestioo of tice and 
misery, those harbingeri of human happine«s i and all out i 
and indii'.nation should fall on the pour pe:tiiant, for brinjttDg 
into the world whom he could not maintain, in ' the lace of the 
cteArvst warning, and in dcitaoce of the cxpreM command of God,' 
M prond by the tax-book. Our lupeHicial politician wa« not aware 
(Mr. Millbus telU uc that Cna apprjtrancct are very deceitful) ihat. 
the produce of the lm»bandnian'» labour waii much better employed] 
m tupportiog ibc waste and extravagance of the rich, than in afTord- ' 
iBg nouiiibmetit to his family, as this would only enable him to raw 
hit family, which must operate as an encouragement to marriage* h 
and this again would produce other marriages, and «o oa aii mfinititmA 
to which uorcsuicted increaae of population it if ncccnaiy to put a 
timely 8tO[k] 

' Lten in Rome a man may be cif cumvettted by the fraud of a 
priett, or poisoned by one, who would have his estate, wife, whore, 
or child t but nothine is done that looks like violence or tumult. 
The govemort do as little fear Gracchus a* H.innibal ; and instead 
of wearying ihcir subjects in wars," [Wc have not yet reached thtt 
pitch of perfection] ' they only »r«k by pcrvericd Iaw«, corrupt 
jud^t, lalte wiincs'et, and vexatious sam, to cheat them of their 
nioaey and inhcritaDcc. This is the ben part of their conditioii. 
Where these art* are used, there are men, and they have tomethiag 
to lose ; but for the most port, the bnds lie waste ; and tbey who 
were formerly troubled with the disorders incident to populous citic*, 
now enjoy the quiet and peaceable estate of a wildcrtiess. — Again, 
there in a way of killing wor»e than that of the sword ; for aa 
Terlutlian says upon a dilTcrenl occasion, tatatr luuri tit mtrrficert ; 
ihoK goi-cmmcDli* arc in ihe highest degree guilty of blood, which 
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by taking ftom men the tneani of tivbg, bring tonic to pcrinh through 
want, diivc other* out of the country, nnd gmcr.ilty diifuade men 
ham Bianiagc, iy taiing /r^m thtm all w(yt «f tapferlimg ihrir families ' 
[Our uuihor, we sec, liai not here put the cut bcfofc the hor>e. He 
tccmi to huMv ufidtctitoud tbc tiecntuy of food to populicion, though 
Mr. Malthuit'a eHay hud nut tlieo been heard of.] * Noiwitlittanding 
all the KcflitioQi of Florence, and other cities of Tu.tcaay, the horrid 
faction!) of Guclpht and Oibelincx,' Ncri and Bianchi, nobles and 
Gwnmotis, ihcy continued populous, siron^, inA exceeding rich i but 
in ibc space of leM than a huntjrcd and fifty years, the peaceable tnga 
of the Medici is thought to hjve dettroycd nice parts in ten of the 
people of that pronncc. Aniocg otiier tilings it is remurkable, that 
when Philip tbc lecond of Spuin gave Sienna lo the Duke of 
Florence, hu cmbaudor then at Rome «ent hini woM, that he bad 
given away more than six hundred and lifty choiu.-ind subjects ; and 
ti ii not believed Uiere arc now twenty ttiouund souls inhabiting tliat 
dty and territory. Piaa, Piscoia, Arezzo, CoTiona, and other town), 
that ¥rere then good and jiopulout, are in the like proportion 
diminished, and Florence more than any. When that city had been 
kmg troubled with sediiioos, tumults, and wuts, for the most part 
nn prosperous, it Kill retained luch strength, that when Charles the 
ei^th of France, being admitted as a friend with his whole army, 
which soon after conquered the kingdom of Naples, thought to 
natter them, the ueoiile, taking up arms, struck such a terror into 
him, that he was glad to depart upon sucli conditions as they thought 
fit to impose. Machiavtl report*, that in the year 119K Florence 
alone, with the Vat d'Arno, a small territory Ivlonging to that city, 
CotJd, in a few hours, by the sound nf a bell, bring together a 
hundred thousand well-armed men. Whereas now that city, with 
all tiie others in thai proTince, ate brought lo such despicable weak- 
n«*, emptiness, poverty, and bawnest, that they can neither resist 
the oppressioQi of their own priDCC, nor defend him or themselTe^ 
if they were assaulted by a foreign enemy. The people are diipericd 

' I (Imnld like to know whtther Mr. Malthas would jja to far it 10 tiy thst 
%\\ \i%t wart tod rtbeUjoQi occitioncil by rrEJ|;Jon. ihat ill thf pEoti, luiiiindtiuTia, 
liuraiii|t, mmcrt*, the pccHrm! Iodi, Imdi, laimoiiiici, hiirrdi idiI jcituuiy uf 
difftmit Kcii, th*t Ihc ctucllr, bljntfy, the |<:riikioui <ui(umi, ind gbominsble 
BTSCtiaBof thtf PB{*n \nA athr-j >iipcr»litmna, luch 4> huiiiAn MCTilicei,ax. wTwIher 
ill thow mHchiffa int^ rnormiljfi of xvhicb rcEiifmn lia> h»n matLc % tool, wlMthsv 
the mirlyriloin of tbr Am ttiriiiiani, thr muuctr d( Si. Buriholamcu', ihi fire* of 
Smllhliclil. ihc »ipf.litiom lo lb' holj- Ijn^t, ihr Gunpiiwiirr Pl^t, Iht Inqiiiiilion, 
thr lur^c PjfEiimtnt,lbF Reformation nn<] the Rflatrjtlon. — Popfty, Piot^tl^intiim, 
^nianlu, crCRiito, M-l ftuira, with all Iben trunpcr]! ' were ijie olbpring of (he 
principle of population. 
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or dtMfiyvcd, Aod the brftt fimiliM mm to tnk habitsiioM m Venter, 
Gtaott Koioe, and Luce*. This h dm tlw effect of war or ppwilcnet; 
they enjoy * pcfftct peace, and lutTer no wher plague than the govero- 
ment they arc imder. But he who hat tbui cured them of ditotdcrs 
sod nimuJi* doci in my opinion dcierrc no greater ptaiM than a 
phjraidAn, who thtiutd boost there wts not a tick pcrton tQ » house 
commiiud to h» care, when he had poiMned rII that were is it. 
The Spaniard* have established tlic like pcae« to the kingdoms of 
Naplee and Sicily, the West Indict, and other placet. The Tsrkt 
by the eame nirana ptcnent tumuiti iu tlieir dominiont. And tbcy 
are of ntch clficacy lo all places, iliat Mario Chigi, brother to pope 
Alexander the leventh, by one lordid che.tt upon the lale of corn, 
ia said within eight rciti to have deitroycd above a third part of the 
people in the ccctcsiaiiical Mate. And that couoiry, which was 
the Riicngtli of the Roman* in the time of the Carthaginiin wan, 
luiTered more by the c«Tetouancw and fmud of that villain, than 
by all the defcata received irom Hannibal, &c> Chap, it, p. 123. 

It will be worth the reader'* while 10 turn lo Loril Kaimt'i 
account of the kingdom of Siam, which, though one of the inoM 
fertile counttiei in the world, in reduced to the lowea state of 
poverty and wretchedncts by ilie ubiurd and tyrannical policy oi ita 
govemmcot. Some of the linest district* thai were forineily cultivated, 
arc now inhabited only by wild beatts. One of tlie aria by which 
they pre»erve the balance of population in tliat country i», that the 
keeper of the kiog't Dienagerie ia authorixed to let louae the elephant* 
into the gardens of all those within a given dinance of the capita), 
who do not pay him a large tine yearly to be cxcuaed from ihi* 
iatnuion. Yet according to our Euayist, hurn.tn inttitutiona have 
a very slight intluencc on the happineas of a people, because tliey 
cannot alter the neccsKaty ratios of the increaac of food and population. 
It is probablct however, that some of the caae* here cited, wliich 
seem to bear rather hard 00 Mr. Mnlilins'a tide, might have led those 
haaty writers, whom he censures for their want of a due insight into 
the subject, to conceive an unjust prejudice against human intiituiions ; 
and perhap* tome of my readers may alio be led to nupect, from 001 
comprehending fully the scope and coimectioin of hii orpaincnts that 
bad govemmcnu are not quite luch innocent things, » Mr. Malthui 
would sometimes tcpte«nit them. Is it necctaary to pre«« this subject 
any farther ? I do not pretend to be very deep-read in hiitory, in 
the constitution of siatcs, the principle* of legislation, the progress of 
muiDcr*) or the immediate causes of the revolutiotu that h.tvc taken 
^aec in different countries. All that I can presume to bring to this 
<]uestion is a little stubborn common sense, an enrnesincw of fcdiDg, 
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aad a cntain ^mUamy with ibauusc aibjecta, thai ii not willingly 
Of e»ily nude the dope of H'ltatj dittinctioiM. But wHboot oncn 
Iciming in onc'« vctr, it is caty to Cikc advsBtxgr of the kanting of 
othen. B7 the btip of a conunoo-placc book, which i> al) th^ u 
wanted in tbcte csm* (and I am foRunaie cooogh to hive tuch a odf 
by me in the coDrctiooi of ' that hortctt chronidcr,' Janm Burj^h) I 
mtoht MXHt twell the itze of thetc lettcn to a boUc, which the book- 
teller would not like, by a nnmber of itriking illwtntiaD* ftocn the 
ino«t celebrated auitiorc I might make mytelf a (pleodid livery of 
the witdora of cutien. But 1 hjTc no laae for thit ponpoo* drudgery. 
Howerer, to Mtitfy tbow re^dere who are onable 10 ditccm ihc 
ixiith «'i:houi the *pecuclcf of facts, it will not be amin to lefct to 
dlcO}KBkHM of a few of the writers, who *cctB with nflidcDt ctear- 
MH to ha*c traced the cau*ri of the rite um) fall of Miticvlar Mates 
to Bnud^cn qui:e independent of, which were neitoer fir«t Kt in 
moboa DOT aftcrwardi regulated br the principle of population, and 
the efiecta of whkh were Dttcrly d iipropoiiion.il e 10 the nctual 
OperatioB of that principle. After all, it is imjKM-iiblc 10 answer a 
paradox uiiifictorily. The real answer codn«* of the fectings and 
obierraiioBt of our whole livct; and of courae, it matt be impofable 
10 embody thete in any aoglc ttaicmetit. All that can be dooe in 
tfcete cam Ja to let tlie ioiagioxtion once more in itt old tiack. 

' Hear,' nyt my anthoriiy, * the excellent Montague on the 
petalcncc of luxury among the Romann.' 

' If wc cofincct the Tsrious Kiiokc» incertpcr«ed through what wc 
bare remaining of the writings of ^Uust, which were levelled at the 
vices of his coomnrmcili we shall be able to form a just idea of 
the BUBnets of the Romans in his time. From this mcture, we must 
be ceoTUtced, that nut only those shockia}; caluiuties, which the 
republic mlTeced durinj; the cuntcct between Marius and Sylla, bia 
thoce fubse^uent and more fatal crili, which brought on the utter 
exiinciion of the Roman liberty and constitution, were the oniural 
effects of that foreign luxury, which first introduced icualily and 
corrvptioD.' [Now by Ivnary wc may understand a very great 
faperabuodancc of the good things of this life, either in the com- 
munity at large or 10 certain cla»c* of it, but it cannot by any 
coottructtoo be miidv to ngnify the general and ab*olute waai of 
them. Luxury in nrae claaiea may produce want in other*, but 
poverty is in this caie the effect of the unccjual distribution of the 
produce of the earth, not of its real deficiency. Or if by luxury 
we undcoiand only certain exterior decorations or arlificin.1 induU 
gciKCf, which have nothing to do with d)c real support of life, such 
as dresii fuiottuic, buildings, pictures, gold uta silfcr, taritieS) 
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(klicacki of lU kind*, »vcry tMng connected with thcw and cxpcnc 
(though all tbcte ihingt among the Roman* bemn the t^lTecta Dot 
merdjr of Icisuie or of EupermiineraTy handt, but o( fewer, aod Ibreign 
domisioD, mum iin]>ly a comnwDd over the- cnorr iub«aotial ixce«- 
«rie« of life) yn eTcn in this icnse the juMion foi luxury or for tho«e 
iodolgenccK (which t« here »jid to hai-e been one grejt initi^meni in 
the overthrow of tltc uate) ib crttuioly a *«ty different thing from 
the passion of huQCer, or wraut of food, Mr, Malthtu'i key to the 
solutioQ of all prohlems of a political luture.] 'Though the in- 
troduction of luxurv from A»i;i preceded the ruin of Carthage in point 
of time, yet a« Sallunt tnfomix us, the dread of that dangerou* riral 
reiirained the Roman« within the bound) of decency and order. 
But a« MKin as erer tiai eiitMit wiu rrmovtJ, they gave ft fiill tcopc 
to their ungovemed patsiona. The change in their manner* wm Dot 
gradual, and by Itttic and little as before, but rapid and inuaoianeoua. 
Religion, justice, niudesty, decency, all regard for divine or human 
laiVK, were swept away at once by the irreainible torrent of comiption. 
The nobility »traincd their privilege*, and the people thcit liberty, 
alike into the moit unhound<d ticentjoutncffi. Kvery one made the 
dictate of hin own will, his only rule of Action. Public virtue, and 
the low of their country, which had raised the Romans to the empire 
of the univeree, were extinct. Money, which alone codii enable 
them to gratify their darlinj; luxury, was lubnituted in its pbce. 
Power, dominion, honoum, and universal respect were annexed to 
the poMcuion of money. Contempt, and whatever wan the mote 
repiodchful was the bitter i>oflion of powrty ; and to be poor, grew 
to be the greatest of all crimes, in the cuimauon of the Romaoa. 
Thus wealth and poverty contributed alike to the rain of the republic. 
The rich employed their wealth in the acquisition of power, and their 
power in every kind of oppreiuon and rapine for the acquaitton of 
more wealth. The pour, now dinoluie and deijierate, were ready to 
engage in every tcditious iniurcectiun, which promiied them the 
plunder of the rich, and lei up both their liberty and country to lair, 
to the bc« bidder. The republic, which was the common prey 
to both, was thus rent to pieces between the contending factions. — A 
tiatc so circumstanced must always hirnish an ample supply of proper 
instruments for faction. For as luxury consists in an ieurdiiuttc 
gratification of the lenttul panioon, and as the more they are indulged, 
the more importunate they grow, the greatest fortune muat at bn 
tink under their inutiahlc demands. I'hua luxury neceturily pro- 
duces corruption. As wealth ts necessary to the support of luxury, 
all those who have dissipated their private fortunes in the purchase of 
pleasure, will be ever ready to enlist in the cause of factioo for the 
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wage« of comptioB. And when once ihe idea of mpect and 
bonuge i« annexed lo the porMirion of wealth alooc, honour, probity, 
every linuc acd rrcry amiable ifttklity will be bcld chrap in com- 
poritoo and looked vpoa ai awkward, nod quiic unfjahioaat>le. But 
as the apirit of Uberty will yet cxitt in Konii.- d«_£;r«r, in .1 st.itc whtcb 
m»M the name of freedom, eren thoui^h tJac nianDCTi of thxt lUte 
•luNdd be generally deprated, an oppoiiiion will ariie from thote 
Tirniout citizens, who know the Tilue of their birth-right, liberty, and 
who will not tubnut tamely 10 the chains of fiction. Force will 
then be called in to the aid of corrupuoo, a niiliiary govcmmctit will 
be ensblishcd od the ruioa of the cinl, aod all commands and 
tn^oymenu will be at the diipo«a] of arbitiiry, bwlcM power. 
The people will be fleeced to pay for their own letierti, and doomed, 
like the cattle, to unremitting toil and drudgery, for the support of 
their tyrannical mutcn.' [All thi« it evidently erroneous when we 
apply (o it the louch'itone of the theory of popubiion. The people 
are not Beeced and worked ia ihit manner for the benefit of ihoce 
who llecce and work ihem, 10 gratify any appetites or passions of 
theirs, it t* out of pure ^ood-wtll to the poor wretches themgelve«, 
that they may live inore at their om, awl in a greater degree of 
iffluence than they would without this timely warning of the evils of 
powrty.] ' Or ii the outward form of civil gorcmmcnt »houId be 
pcTTTiitted to remain, the people will be compelled to give a Ktnctioo 
10 tyranny by their own Mlfnges and to elect oppressors instead of 
protectors. — From this gniuine pontaii of the Konian state it is 
nideci that the fatal caustrophe of thai republic, of which Sallust 
liimielf was an eye-witnets, was the natural effect of the corruption 
of their manners ; and again, ih.u this cotiupdon was the effect 
of the introduction of foreign wealth and luxury. This &tal 
tendency was loo obvious to escape the notice of those who had 
any regard for liberty and their ancient constitution. Many sumptu- 
ary laws were made to restrain (he excesses of luxury ; but these 
mma were too feeble to check ibc overbearing riolence of the 
torrent. Cato prapoied a severe law, enforced by the sanction of an 
oath, against bribery and corruption at election* ; where the scandalous 
trafSc of volet was eMahlished by custom, an at x public market. 
Bat be only incurred the resentment of both patties by diat salutary 
iiteasure. l*he neb, who had no other merit to plead but what 
arose from theii superior wealth, thub fuund ihcmwivcs precluded 
from all prcteniioai 10 the highest dignities. The electors abased, 
cvrncd and even pelted him as the author of a law which reduced 
them to the necessity of subnsting by labour. Cornipttoa was 
arrived at its height, and those excesses which were foriiKtly 
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Cftetmcd the witi of the people were now, by the force of aucotn, 
become the manntri of the people. To ptiicf the public mooey aadj 
10 plunder the provinces by violence) though state crtnws of the mottj 
lieinou* oataiet were jtrown »o familiar, thai they were looked upoa^ 
u iKi more Uuui mere office perquiutet.' Really I am afraid thai 
the reader will niupcct me of ralsifying the hiMorical record to 
write I «atire agatntt our own dme*. Some of the*e temarkt ue I 
contest himt trutha. To a perton who ha* not that mynerioua kiod 
of penetration which the author of ihc V.*mj pouwMcs, they carry 
more weight, and give a cicarcf inughi into the priacipM* that 
operate in the decomposition of tiateti tlian all Mt> Maldius't in- 
dticrimiaaie and shadowy reasoaio};! on the exiU of popiilatioBi 
which can no moic prove anything dccisii-ely on tlie tubjecti than wc 
can account for the incqualitie* in the turface of the earth from tu 
beinc round. 

The *amc author addn, ' Thoogh there •« a concurrence of leTeral 
cauiic« in (he ruin of a Mate, yet where luxury prevails thai parent of 
all our fantastic wants ever craving, and eter unsatit^ed, we may 
aafely OHign it as the leading cause ; since it ever was and ever will be 
the most bacerul lo public virtue. jIi luxury it (onlttpaiu /rt/m hi 
very naiurt, it will gradually iletcend from the higbcrt to the lownt 
ranks till it has uhimately atfccicd a whole people. — We Ke luxury 
gradually increasing and prevailing over the Roman spirit and viitue-, 
till at length the contagion rtvn reached ladiea of (he greatest dt»- 
linciion, who in imitation of the prince and hi* court, had their 
assemblies and repreeeniaiioos tn a grove, planted by the limperw, 
wiiere booths were built, and in thcni sold whatever incited lo 
scntiuaJity and wantooneM. Thut waa even the outward appcanutce 
of tinuc banished the city, and all manner of avowed lewdocM^ 
depravity and dissolutencM iotroduced in its room, men and women 
being engaged in a contention to outvie each other in glaring vices 
and accDes of impurity. Again. — About the time that the Romao 
rcpi^lic was tottering to its fall, it was observed that there was ao 
nniiersai dcjt^neracy of tn.-innei» prevailinE. particularly that the 
women were very scaodaloui in their behaviour at Rome, while those of 
the countries called by them barbarouii were remarkably exemplary in this 
respect.' Was thti difference wholly owing to the difference in the 
Kate of population? Or «hn!l we believe that ihc ladie* of Roman 
knights that the wives and daughter! of Emperors, that the mistnssrt of 
those 10 whom the world was tributary, who scattered pearls and gold 
among their followers, who gave largeue* of com to ihc people, and 
enter tained them at ten thousand tables at a time, who ate the toogaes of 
peacockd and nightingales and the brains of parrots whose dogi were 
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M with ili« liven of gecac. th^ir hoitcs with ni«i]», and their wild 
beut4 with the Beth of jartridftei and phcasaots, thall wc bclin'c 
iliai th«*e delicate creaturei^ who dreamt of oothinK but pleasure and 
fcaiticg, who reclined oa »ilken coucbet, whoiK baihn were made of 
roie-waur and wine, who iccnted the air with all the perfumes of the 
Eax, wbotc rich drcwct were opbornc by a tnio of waiting- women, 
tnd idle boys, were drircn to the nccvMitjr of Mimulating their 
pwnone by lewd exhibitloni, and waotoo dances, and lasciiiou* 
•ongt, &nd M>ft music aad obitccne practices, because they were 
hindcitd fiom grattlyioit their honest desires in a lawful way by the 
difficulty of providing tor their future ofFapring, or llie pressure of 
pOpulatioD on the meanti of nibiistcnce i Yet this ii what we itiuBt 
be led to snppoie from Mr. MAlthur't theory, according to wboni 
»ice is ihc natural consequence of want, and want the effect qf 
increaung population. For any one who i» acquainted with the sum 
of manncrt, and the mode of living among the great at Kome at (his 
time to pretend ih.tt all this was owing to notbtD}; but the advanced 
state of population, juit as the rising or falling of the weatber-glass 
dependfl on the preiiurc of the air outside, betrays a most astonishing 
ignonuicc of human nature. I think 1 am warranted in laying down 
the two ft^lowing maxims ; that luxury is itself an immediate cause of 
diasolBtcQcas of nunticrs ; secondly, that example, pariiculaily that ol 
ifac great, faaa a powerful intluence over [nanncrs. 

Before I quit this subject of Roman luxury, I shall just mention a 
fact (juoted by my author, which acema to contradict Mr. Mallhiu'a 
nodon that the luxuries of the rich do not in the leant alTcci the 
condition of the poor. 'The good Emperor Auretiti»,' says Burgh, 
'•old the plate, furniiure, jewels, pictures and statues of the imperial 
paUcc, ts rtlirvt iht diilrmti of ibt pciple, occasioned by the invasioo 
of bwbwuoa, pestilence, famine, &c. the value of which was so great, 
that it nuiMained the war for live vears, bende other inestimable 
expcneo.' If according to Mr. Malthut's rearoniog on this subject 
JB diflerent prts of his work, every m.-in's stomach can hold only 
a certain quantity of food, and what does not go into one man a 
Stomach ncccuarily goes into some other's, that is, if every person 
has a* l.irgc a share as it is possible he sboald have of the neccasariet 
of life, 1 do not ate what this moving of pictures or statues about, or 
setting them up to auction sliciuld have to do writh the state of 
profiiions, oi bow it should relieve the necessities of the poor. 
Mr. Malthua'a reasonings are sometime* as remarkable for their 
simplicity as they are at others for their complexity. He aeea things 
b the most natural or iit tlic most anilicial point of view, as be 
pleaacs. At one time, every thing comes round by a bbyrinth of 
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CRusci, and all tbc mtricxic wctcUoiu of the euie ; at mother time 
tbc whole tctencF of jiolitica] oconomy ia rtdaccd 10 a Hat calculation 
of the use of a uuanern leaf, ami the lize of tbehiUBaa stomach. 

All authors fbut Mr. M^thiw) Mcm agreed that hixury hat beeo 
EtUi to the iftnt of libcrtv, and that the lota of liberty hai led to the 
loH of independence. ' Phe welfare of cvety country depend* npon 
the moraU of the people. Though a nation may become lich by 
iradr, thrift, and industry, or from the adTantagn of toil and 
Hiuation, or may attain to gieat eminence and power cither by 
force of atma, or by tix sagacity of their councils ; yet when their 
RiaoneM ate depraved, they will decline loicnubly, and at last come i 
to utter destruction. When a country i* ^owa ricious, ladnatty 
decayi, and the people become unruly, effeminate, and unlit for 
labour. Luxury, when iniroducrd into free date*, and tuiTered to 
(prcad through the body of the people was cxcr productite of that 
dcgencncy of manners, which extinguishes public vinue, and puu a 
final period to liberty. Thus the Aasyrian empire sunk under the 
arms of Cyrus with liit poor but hardy Peniana. The extciwi'-c and 
opulent empire of Perna (ell an eaiy prey to Alexander aud a liaodiiit 
of Macedonians. And the Mxccdoni^in empire, when cnerTaied by 
the luxury of Aiia, wat compelled to rccciTc the yoke of the rictoriouS 1 
Romaiu. The descendants of the heroes, philosophers, orators *n^ i 
free ciiizent of Greece are now the slaxes of Uie Grand Turk.' 
The posterity of the Scipios and Catot of Rome are now sin^g] 
meraa, in the shape of Italian eunuchs on the English tugfi.' ' It^ 
should teem from the length of time which these countries have I 
remained in the same degraded condition without a single effort or 
even wish lo relieve theirmelvcs Irom it, that there mu«t be other ' 
causes of the permanent depression of stales, and other channels of 
traosmisHon, by wliich the habits, and characters of the people, their 
customs and institutions are haruied down through successive genera- 
tions without any hope of a charge for the bttter, besides the 
mechanical lluctuatioii* in the principle of population. If all lawSf 
butttution*, manners and customs were only to many exfrtimnt (Mi{ 
I may nay) of the power of that principle, kingdomi would rise Mid 
fall with the operation of the checka provided for it ; their alternate 
reoovBtlon and decay would be as regular as the ebbing sod Howing , 
of the tide ; in proportion as they sank deeu in wretcbtdncs*, they < 
would tower to greater happinei* and ipletuiour; the foundation M 
their future prosperity would be laid in the lowoest of thrit forttinc ; 
tbc exhausted suite would rue, like the phceoix, out of its own ashe«> 
Bi>d GOier the carect of liberty and glory in all it* prittine ngput. 
■ Sec the titrtcts fram DsTtnaot, Moati(ac, aoii Boliacbnk*. 
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But we do not find that the accounts in hiitory correspond with the 
oscilUtions of Mr. Malttiu«'« theory. We find through a long, 
dreary tract of linw', during which our author's ratios must have been 
aacendiDg ^nd descending like buckets in a well, that the inhabitants 
of those dei-oted countries haw remained just where ihcy were, — in 
llic lowetl ii:alc of human being. They h;ive for a great many 
hundred jfun been undergoing the wholesome diicipline of vice and 
mitery without being the better for it, the iron yoke of ncccstiiy to 
which they hare m> long and patiently submitted docd not seem ever 
to hare been rdaxcd in their f'aiour, and they have reaped none of 
those rciTtstonary benefits which might be expected fioin slavery and 
famine. These powerful principles have not dune much to rekindle 
in their breasts their ancient love of liberty, the ^low of jieniu*, — or 
to open a new field for the rapid increaae of population. They hiiTC 
not bevo favoured with any of those ufi and dovmt, those pretty 
whirU and agrec.ible ricitiituilrs of good and cril, which Mr. Malthut 
dncribcs at the oatural conneijncnce of the principles on which hi« 
machine of population is constructed. This is a radical objection to 
\m machine; it shews plainly that it is not constructed on true 
priuciplts, that we cannot safely tru« ourselres in it) and will 1 hope 
deter u* from getting up into it. 

'The Swita keep the same unchanged character of simplicity, 
honesty, frugality, modesty, brarciy. These are the virtues which 
preserve liberty. They have no corrupt court, no blood-sucking 
placemen, no Wanding army, tiic ready instruments of tyranny, no 
ambition for conquest, no debauching commerce, no luxury, no 
citadel* asaintt invaaione and against liberty. Their mountoint are 
their fertincatiann, and every householder is a soldier, ready to fight 
for his country.' This is the account which Voltaire givca of that 
country. Since that time, it has fallen by a power greater than its 
own, and juid with its liberty for the folly and madness of the rest of 
Europe. 1 hope I sli:dl not offeod any of the sycophants of power, 
my of the enlightened ptriou of the day who regard the general 
distinctions of liberty and slavery as slight and evanescent, by adding 
to my list of political grievance,'' foreign conoueii as an evil, and an 
cry that tends to no certain good. — I would fain know from the 
adepU in (he science of population whether according to that syxtem 
it would be an advantage to this country to be conquered V) the 
French. The necen^ary ratios of the increaae of food and population 
(which according to our author arc every thing, — he utterly rejects 
the idea that ntabliahcd government* can do any mischief} would of 
course remain the tame ; and as to the practical part, population 
would* if any thing, go on glower than before. I cannot but think 
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howrrcr that mo«t of luy readcra would in «uch a cue aMidpMr ihc 
ooturquenccs which our political reibriucr deccribe» in hU cfoakiBS 
old-fathioned way u ptocecdiog froni aoother ctiutr, tbe ooitnption 
of the people* aod the abuiii:* of f;overntnctiI at home. * I wee ' be 
ma, 'my wretched country in the tame coodition u FrxDce i* now.' 
[Thii wa* wiitten at a lime when it wai the fanhion for (he Engtiib 
to reproach all other counlrict for their misctj- and slsTrfy, m they 
have Hiicc hccn in the habit of hunting them down for ihcir attempts 
at liberty.] * IneUad of the rich and thriving farnien, wlio now fill 
or who lately Glledi the coiutiry with agriculture. yieULbg plenty for 
man and bcatt, i sec the lands nef;Ieciei!, the rillaj^ and iain» in 
ruins, with here and there a MarTeiia|; in wooden ihoei, ilriiin); hti 
plouj'.h, his team contisting of an old goat, a hiilc-bonnd bullock, and 
an am, value in all forty iJiillinga. [ *rc the once rich Rnd popitiloui 
citic* of England in ihr Ramc condition with thotc of Sfoin ; whole 
■trcct* lyirig in rubbish, and the grats peeping out between the «tODe* 
io those which continue atill inliabiied. 1 see the harbours empty^ 
(he warehouses shut up, and the diop-keepcra playing at draught*, for 
want of customcts. I •ee our noble and upaciouti turnpike roads 
cOTervd with thiatle* and other weedn, and hardly to be traced out. 
I tee the otudiouK men reading the Political Dit^uiutioa«, aod the 
hlstoriei; of the eighteenth century, and execrating the atupidity of 
their lathers, who in »pite of the many faithful warantg* given ibttt, 
MI (dill and aulTcrcd Oieir country to be ruined b)- a »ct of wretchen, 
wh(Hll tticy could haic crushed. 1 sec the country devoured by an 
army of too.OOO men. I ace junice trodden under foot in tbe 
courtK of justice. I nee Magiui Charia, the Habias Corpvs act, tbe 
bill of righu, and tri.il by jury, oImoIcCc, and royal edict* aod arreu 
Kt up in their place. I *cc the once rcEpcctable land-owacn, 
tradc«nirn, and manufacturers of England sunk into contempt, sad 

racc-mcn and military officers the only persons of consequence, &C.' 
do not know but tJierr may be some staunch adheirnts to the new 
philosophy, »ome hyper -graduates in the school, who would think 
such a state of things ' a connunmatioo deroutly to be wished.' Bui 
it is happy that where our reason leaver us, our prejudices olten cofne 
to our aid. Though there may be some prrions in this country wlto 
would nut care a fig for the Basdle, or Icitcit dt cachit, there i> oo 
one who has not a ju»I dread of Buonaparte; or who would not 
indignantly spurn at the wretch who told hint that so long as the 
disproportion in the increase of food and the increase of mankindl 
continued, it was of little conae^ueoce to him whether be was suh)ect| 
■0 the yoke of a Ibreign tvrani, or go\-cmcd by a mild and lawftiT 
wveretgn. — It has always been the custom for tbe Engbtb to ext 
9» 
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I thcnuvlveii to the dica u the freest and happint nation on the fae* 

I of the earth. Etct lincc 1 wan a boyt I icmcmbct to have heard 

^^ of Uie trial by jury. Magna Charta, and thr hill of righu, of the 

^^H Eaatik in Trance, and the Inquisition in Spun, and ilie man in the 
V Iron mask. Now whether it is that I waa a boy when 1 Rm 
heard of diete tlitags, ot that they carry some weight and meaning in 
thcmielves, certain it is tliat ibey have made such .1 strong and 
indelible inipteisioo on my mind at totally to preclude the elTrcu 
of M(. Malthus's philonophy. Whether it ii owing to the strength 
of my icawn or my prejudices, I cannot receive the benefit of his 
new light. As these arc some of the strongest feeling* I have, 
(tfaoivb di«y may perhaps be Ji»i as cliildish at ihosL- which t stilt 
bare in reading the story of Goody Two-Shoea, or the Liule Red 
Riding-hood) it occurred to me to malce tome uie of them in aniwrr 
to Mr. Mauhua'* challenge to shew that there is no dilfcrence 
between one gorenimeni and another in the essentials of liberty and 
happincM. Or I thought I might contram the consiitiuioo of this 
country with that of Denmark, where (says Lord Molcsworth} the 
peasants are as absolute slaves as the negroes tn Jamaica, and tverie 
JiJ. This seemed to be strong ground. But tlien 1 recollected 
that tbe very same expretsion had been applied by a person, whom 
it wotJd be unbecoming in me to contradict, to the pcaiants in this 
country.' I also met with a pasrage something (o tbc same purpose 
in ibc Poliucal Disquisitions, which a little damped my patriotic 
eagerness. 'A poor hard-working man, who has a wife and mx 
diildren to maintain' [what a wicked wretch!] 'can neither enjoy 
ibo glorious light of heaven, nor the glimmering of a farthing candle, 
without paying the window tax and the candle tax. He riws early 
and sits up late ; he filU the whole ilay with levcrc labour ; he goes 
to hi* flock-bed with half a belly-full of bread and cheese denying 
tbc call of natural appetite, that his wife and tittle starvclioga may 
hare the more.' [Why he is very justly punished to be sure. True j 
but mark the sequel.] * In the mean while the exictora of the<c 
uum are retelling at the cxpcnce of more money for one evening's 
•nnuement, than the wretched hard-working man (who it obliged 
to find the money for them to squander) can earn by half a year's 
severe bboui.' On the whole, I was obliged to rclintjiiish my 

' See the fngeaioiit *.aA ttcjiDi dcfeon of ihc SUtc-Ttiilc, ■iiributtd in tha 
nem^een l» bl> Ko)il Highneu the Duke uf CUtencc. Tlictc i> 1 nis|nisnlinity 
aod aoblr in^csiiouiocaa in (he avnwil of foch n KntEnmnc, which can pnljbe 
cspceled from tlum, who ftom iJit dcvitdl mp<riutiiy of ihtit ihmlion c»n look 
down villi Gooltmpt on tbt opinioB of msnkjad, ind the vulgu notiant of deemcy 
Md«t<itr. 
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project. I found tb« m^ pctiirc mutt ckhcr want ditct, or be out 
of ti\ keeping. Aad bcnoet the lelaXiDni of thing* had not only 
changed, but men'* opinion* had changed with them. An ovcr- 
chargetl description of Ivnglish lihcity aod continental «Uveiy would 
not be at all to tlie taitc of the titnc4. It would Muml like mere 
rut, and would conte to notlunf;. fiui when I cjme to that 6ae 
repretentation of the ctTecii of ilavcry, which Burgh bat left nc, 
with tboRC cxquitite iigurec of the old f,oax, the bullock and the 
im, itnd the group of (bop-keepcrt playing at draught* for want of 
(onicthitig to do, I wo* determined lo b«ing it in, cost what it u-ould. 
At last, [ bethought me of the expedient of an iRTuion, — at that 
word ] knew that erery inie friend of his coBotry would gTov pale, 
would aee the odious coniequcncca of slavery In their native deformity, 
and turn with diid^n from tliose vile paeden to vice and misery, 
thoK ungutne cnthuaiatts of mischief, who would artfully reconcile 
ihcro to ctery speciet of want, oppression, and unfeeling barbarity, 
as the necetBOty con5c<iaeacci of the principle of popioution. So 
much mote credit do we attach to riamc«, than things ! — Tbe whole 
of tlie account of Denmark to which 1 have just referred, is well 
worthy of attention: I cannot forbear giving the following extract. 
' The consequence of this oppression is iliat the people of Dcnmatk 
finding it impoisible to Kcure their propctty' [from the tax-gatherers] 
■ squander their Ihile getting*, at fast as they can, and are irremediably 
poor. Opprctsion and arbitrary sway brgci distrust and doubt* sboat 
the security of property ; doubts beget proJiision, men chumng to 
squander on their pleasures what they apprehend may excite tbe 
rapiciousness of their superiors ; and this profusion i* the legitimate 
parent of that universaj iodolcDCCt poverty and despondency, which 
•o strongly characterize the mtacrable Inbabitints of Denmark. When 
Lord Molesworth resided in that country, the collectors of tbe poll- 
tax were obliged to accept of old feather-beds, brass and pewici pans, 
tie. instead of money, Irom the inhabitants of a town, which once 
raised 100,000 ti% dollars for Christi«ii it. on twenty-four boars' 
notice. The quartering and paying the king's troops ti another 
gricTancc no less oppressjt'e. The boors are obliged to furnish the 
king and eiery little insolent courtier with horses and waggons to 
their journeys, and are beaten like cattle. Consequently, Denmark, 
once rety populous, is become thin of inhabiianu ; as poverty, opprcs- 
Hon, and meagre diet do miserably check procreation, Ix'tidcs pro- 
ducing dtneasea which shorten the lives of the few who are bora.' 
[How miserably short-sighted must our author have been not 10 
perceive that these were great adi-antageslj 'AD this tlie rich and 
thriving and free people of Ungland may bring themtelves to, if they 
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please' [by following up Mr. Malthus's th«>ty.] 'It is only letlbg 
the court go on with their echcme of diffuKing universal cortuption 
through nil rankE, and it will come of couric.' — There is one pSBsagc 
in this accouQl, which malcrolcncc iticif cannot ripply to the history 
of this country. 'Before the government of Denmark was made 
hereditury and absolute in the present royal family, by that fatal 
measure tn 16602111^ oobiJtty livcj in p,teai nileoiiour and aflluenur. 
AVtir tier a^^Kft^d ibtir numlier ilim'm'uhcd. 

1 shill conclude these extr;icts witli the following passages, taken 
St random, which will at least serve to shew the strange prejudices 
that prevailed on the subject, before Mr. Malthus, like the clown in 
Shakvupi^ar, undertook to find out an antwer that should explain all 
dilHcultien. ' It must indeed be an answer of most monntrous lixc 
thai fits all demands,' But perhaps Mr. Malthus is by this lime con- 
vinced, that ' a thing may serve long, and not serTe ever.' 

' The richest soil in Luto, e, Italy, is full of beggars ; among ihc 
Cmooi, ihc poorest coui;Liy in Europe, there arc no beggars. The 
baUage of Luganc is ilic woi t country, the leant productive, the most 
exposed to cold and (he leasi capable of trade of any in all Italy, and 
yet is tlie best peopled. If ever this country is brought under a yoke 
like that which the rest of Italy heart, it will soon be abandoned, for 
nothing draws so many peonle to live in so bid a soil, when they are 
in sight of the best soil in butopc, but the ca»ine»» of the government.' 
Burnet's Travels. 

< Italy shews, in a very striking light, the advantages of free 
govemmem.i The subjects of the Italian republics arc thriving and 
happy. Those under the Pope, the dukes of Tuscany, Florence 
&c. wretched in the extreme. — Lucca, to mention no other, is a 
remarkable instance of the happy ejects of liberty. I'he whole 
dominion is but thirty miles round, yet contains, besides the city, 
i;o villages, 130,000 inhabitants, and all the loil is cultivated to 
the utmost. Their magistrates arc re-elected every two months out 
of a body of nobility, who arc chosen every two years,' Modern 
Univerial History, See also A. Sydney as before quoted. — Thew; 
dificTcncea cannot be accounted for by the length of time or the 
farce with which the principle of population hai operated in these 
Slates. The countries are ojuJly old, and the climate very ncaHy 
the same. 

' Id England an industrious mbjeci has the best chance for 
thriting, because the country tt the freest. In the Mogul's 

' Mr. Milthut, f<ir whil r(iinn I knnw nol, in hit accouiK of the *l>t« of 
popuUlioa in the ilJIEtrtnl csuntrin of moilttn Ein>fe,hM d«<lni(il tiving soy 
awoiut of the state <i( fi^laliaa in Itiiy, 
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dgnnnioM tbc worn, because ihc ctWQCry ta Uk hhm effectually 
ewlmd.' 

' Tbc title of frecmeD wu (brnicTly confined chiefly to the ooliUity 
and gentry, who were dctcended of free ance«tor«. For iht grraUtl 
fan of iht ftoplc wfl« renraincd under some tpecie* of slaTCty, bo that 
they weic cot their own nuners.' >Spciman'« Glo«sary.' — On thb 
pucaoe my author remarks very giaicly, ' What has been in I^nf^laod 
may be attain. !f liberty be on the decline, no one knows how low 
it may link, and to what pitch of •lavery and cruelty it may gtow.* 
Mr. MalThut'K thei>ry tends to famili.iriie the mind to (uch a change 
as the nece>«»ry effect of the ptogicH of population. But thii pretext 
is here clearly done away, as we have fought up to our pretcnt free, 
and nourishing *tate, in the iftih of this principle. Our progress hu 
nut been uniformly ritngradt, as it ought to hare been to make any 
thtog of the argument. 

' It is con«tanlIy (said a member in Queen EUiabeih'a time) 
in the mouths of ua all, that our lands, goods and lawi are at our 
prince's diipotal.' We do not at present come qmle up to the loyalty 
of this speaker. 

' Nations haTc often been deceived into sUrcry by men of shining 
abilitiea.' Perhaps the laie Mr. Burke was an instance of ihie. 1 
by no means inBiM tliat he was, becauttr there may be ditTerencc* 
oJ* opinion on that point. But of Uitii \ am sure, that the effect 
of his wricingK, good or bod, cannot be measured — by the principle of 
population, 

* A single genius changes the face and >tatc of a whole country, as 
Cusiavus Adolphus of Sweden, and Pclcr the great of Ruaua. 
Confucius produced a reformation in one of the oriental kingdoms in 
a few months.' 

* Commerce introduced by the czar Peter btroduced luxury. 
Univcrtal disiipation took the lead, and profligacy of manners 
succeeded. Many of tie lords tegam la igueesf and griaJ ihc ptaianti 



■ AnoDt other Intunce* It is meniloDcd, thst every vanil wm obUgcd to |i«i 
ihc Rrd night of hit biidt to tbc lotd uf (he miaor, )( he ilcmsn<ic4 it. Il it iatti 
(0 be anTr (or i nian 1o be cuckulrled die verj £r>l night of bit m»iri>fe- But 
tT(B II pmrnt, th<iuj;h Iht fiwrnilily of thr thinj a abolnVd, thcM xn »«7 fe» 
huitnTiitt who m nol lolmbly anai ai \xmt cuckolilad V/ the Gnl lord, or ilukc, 
who Ihinki it worth hit whtit to ilMmpt it. tt i< tonu oanMUtioa to ai poot 
devils of BDlhori, thtt >f hive no tbanec of ecltioj ■ wife who is ii til liluly to 
mcel vnilh »ny igch dininctJon, But il I were s iiiug tridcimiin ot cily-nicnJusl, 
ind kid bifgiiocd for ■ iwrcl t«\ vhoic imik wii Elyiimii, whuie sji mi 
(nchintmciiC, sail hei looki >11 luve, — I ihauld be lerribly ifraid of th* cocke4 
hit! at th< open. I ahoold tremble %K every coronet coAcb ih4t pi»c<l the door, 
ind (hosld ron mod at the lixhl of i p[inn*> fnlhcr. 
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to txtort frtih tt^Setfr»m thtmfw iht tiKtuattl tUmandt efluxiaj' — 
not of ^puladon. 

'The extreme poverty occatioDcd by idleness and luxury io the 
hepataag of Lewii \ut. of France filled the iireein of P^irii with 
bcggaw. The court diaguntcd M the i^ighi, which indeed wan a 
■cvere rcprtHch on them, iniued on order, forbidding all penont, on 
»CTefe penalties lo relieve them, intending thereby to drive them out 
of the town, and not caring though tlicy drop|>cd dowD dead, before 
they could reach the country towns lod rilbge*.' ThtB wnaa project 
worthy of the genius of Mr. Mdthua. 

' Go*emnieiit, according to PUto, ii the parent of manners. One 
judidoui regubtioo will afiea produce a very Rj.lutary effect on a 
whole people, at experimental philocophy thews U8, that a wire will 
■ecurc a ca«tlc from the once IrrcHietible force of lightning. — Mankind 
may be brought to hold any principles and to indulge any practices, 
and again to give tliem up. — Is there any notion of ri^ht and wrong, 
about which muakiiid arc unitrnaily agreed i t» it not evident that 
maalcind may be moulded into any >hape I How come we to know 
that antimony or ^uickiiilver may, by chemical procc«RCR, be made to 
yam through twenty ditferent notes, and rcttored again to their original 
Male ? It it riot by experirncnt *. Arc not the various legislations, 
ifiiiiiutions, regulations of wise or desigDJog statesmen, priests, and 
kings, a series of cxpetinienin, shewing that human n.iiurc ii luiccptibie 
of any form or character?' According to the most modern discovery, 
these things nercr did, nor ever will have any effect at all. The 
^iicttioo ■« simply whether the sute of food and the state of popula- 
IMO bdng the satne, the different causes here alluded to have not 
produced very different results with respect to the degree both of vice 
aad misery existing in ilie world.* 

'The great difference we tee between the behaviour of the people 
c^lcd Quakers, and all others ; between Fnglixh, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Spiniih, Heathens, Mahomeun, Christian, Popish, Protec- 
tant manners and characters, k.c. the tegular and permanent difference 
vc Mc between the manners of all these divisions of mankind, shews 
beyond alt doubt that the principles and habits of the people ue very 
much in the Dowei of able statesmen.' 

* Among the Lacedemonian a there was no such crime as infidelity to 
the marriage-bed : yet Lycurgun in fr.iming his laws had used no precau- 
tion gainst it, but the virtuous and temperate education he prescribed 
for the youth of both sexes. — The ioflnence which education has oo 

> Ena this it mikng a «<ety large teanoioa is Mr. Miltbni. The ml polasi 
Id l>e linn «n the p SSWl s ^W«r of proiliiclivcaess in ihc cicth tai ihc neanar; 
ICDdeDCf <■( populalloD ID lairuie. 
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the muueni of a peopk ii u oonnid^riUe thni it cnnoot be ntimatul. 
But by tdutotwi n it lo bo obscrrcd, wc nrnst. underiland not only 
wbu is taught at ichoola and ucimticirs, but the itnprrwiorit young 
people receive ftom psrentt, and frun) tlic world, which greatly out' 
wet}>h ill thai c»n be done by muMers and luion. Educatioo, taken 
io ibia enlarged tense, ii almost :iil thai rnakes the dilTereiice between 
the character* of nation* ; and it i> a levcre atire on our times, that 
lit world maiti moil young men tfiy difftml ieingi /rem wbat thitse 
wha tdtuated r£/m iitltndcd ihem la 6e.' Thin list renurk it I thbk 
oS the uiinoM force and ini|>ortAncc ; and has never been tulBcieDtly 
attended to by those who prate most fluently and iriumphamly ;ibout 
the inherent pervcmity of human nature. A youDg man ia seldom 
tainted by the world, till he bi'tome« dependent on tt. 1 have known 
several peraons who I am >urc have lei out in life with the uUiio«t 
purity of tnicniion, and a noble ingenuouine** of mtnd, and were 
prepared to act on very dltTcrcnt principle* from those, which they 
tbund prevailing In the world, h the ftult in this caic in the 
wood, or in the carver? Is it in the tiuff, or in the monld, in 
which it is cast I The difficulty K'ems to be, how to get a better 
mould. 

' vVriiitotle lays down very ttrtct rules concerning the company 
young people rnay be allowed to keep, the public diverrinnc tbt-y m.iy 
aiwnd ; the pictures they may see, and against obscenity, inienipr ranee. 
Sec And the eighth book of his politics is employed wholly on 
education, in which he slicws, that youth ought to be strongly 
tmpreBoed with the idea of thdr being members of a community, 
wbuBC good they arc to prefer to their private advantage in all caaci 
where they come in competition. He commend* the wt«Jom of the 
Spaitant in pnyiog such aitention to thin great object. Such i* the 
delicacy of this old Heathen, that he hesitates about the propriety of 
young men's applying to mu«ic, at being likely to eDcrrace ihe mind.' 

' Lycurgub did not allow the Sparluns to travel, lett they should 
be tainicil by the mannen of oilier nations.' I do not chuse to name 
all the vices that have been imported into this country within tlie lart 
fifty year* by the aid of foreign travel. Vice in unfortunately of a 
very tenacious quality, and there is no quarantine against the epidemic* 
of the mind. Id return, however, we have teflmed to converse, to 
drcM, and daoce better than we used to do. 

' At Sparta, the poets could not publish any thing without a license; 
and all immoral writin);s were urohibiied. A very wise niao ' said 
he believed, if a man were permitted Co make all the ballads, he need 
not care who made the laws of n nation. The ancient legialators did 

■ Fletcher of Sslloun. 
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pfctcod to reform the niiuiner« of the people without the help of 
he p<>«*-' 

' The grsTc Romane did not allow a perron of character to dacice ! 
Ic wni a iia)''tng a/iioog thcni, no ooe dances unlc«« he i» drunk or mad/ 

' Id the old Lnglisli lawn, wt^ find punUhments for waotoa briiaviouri 
M touciib^ the bremitB of wonitn, &c. — By ihc ancient laws of 
FriDce, the le;iat indecency of behaviour to a free woman, as saueci- 
ine the hand, touching the arm or hrcibt, &c. wac punishiible by lire.' ' 
What odd, (our, crabbed notions must have prevailed in ihoic day* ! 
Not «iuccze a lady's hand ! No — a much more sgicrabic Inlitude of 
beharionr is allowed at present : we arc as much improved in our 
notions of gallantry as of liberty. The polite reader will not suspect 
me of a desij^n to bold up the shocking manners of our ancestors as 
modelo of imitation in the prcicni day ; I only mention them to thew 
what a wide dilfcrencc there may be in the notiann of decency and 
propriety at dilfcrent times ! 

If a (trangcr, on entering a large town, London for example, 
should be struck wicli that immense number of prostitutes, ' who elbow 
us uide ia all out crowded slceets,' and not well knowing how to 
account for this enormous abuse, should apply to a disciple of the 
modem school for name explanation of it, he would probably be told 
with great gravity, 'f'ial il viiu a tuceiiary ioatequaue of the prognti 
«f fopalatKtit '""i l^f jufxrior po-ojCT of thai primiplr avrr the incrrtut in 
ihe meaiu of tuisuittat. — If Mr. Milthus, contented to follow in the 
track of common tense, and not smitten with the love of dangetoui 
novelty, had endeavoured to trace the torrent of vice and dissipation 
which threatens to bear down every principle of virtue and decency 
among xa to the chief sources pointed out by other writers, to the 
ponicnlar institutions of society, to the prevalence of luxury, the 
inequality of coodiiioDSi the facility of gratifying the pas«ions from 
the power of olTerioit temptation, and inducements to accept il, tlic 
disproportion between the putioos excited in individuals, and their 
situation in life, to books, to education, the progress of arts, the 
bSuencie of neighbouring example, &c. ihcie arc all causes, which, ax 
they are arbitrary and variable, neem as if they could be counteracted 
or modilied by other causes ; they are the work of man, and what is 
the work of man tt seems in the power of man to confirm or alter. 
We see distinctly the source of the grievance, and try to remedy it : 
hope remains, the will acts with double energy, the spirit of virtue \» 
not broken. Our vices grow out of other vices, out of our own 
paMioDs, prejudices, folly, and weakness ; there is nothing in this to 
make tis proud of them, or to recoGcilc ui to them ; even though we 
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ra»y dccpatr, ve are not conibuadcd. We Mill tiar* tlic tbewy of 
virtue Int : wc arc not obliged (o ^re up ihc diitbictiuo b«,t«-ecn good 
and <^l crcn in imagbadnin : there is lomc little good which wc 
mty at IcMt wi»h lo do. Man in thi« caic rctaju the c!i»r»cter of 
3 free agent ; h<' amir, ch^rgciiblc with hi* own conduct, nnd a sense 
of the conMiquences of his own prestimption or birndncw maytrottie in 
hiffl leelinj;;! tluc may in Mine mearare counteract tlietr worit cffccis ; 
be may regret what he cannot help : tbe !ife, the pulse, the ipring of 
morality in not dead in him ; hii mural seoiic t> not quite exiingut^ied. 
But our author hai choien to itagger the minds of bit reader* hy 
re pr m i tti ng vice sod mitery a« the nece«ury coatequeoce* of an 
nmimct principle, of a fiiodnmental law of our nanirci on which 
nothing can be effected by the hunun will. Thit principle follow* 
us wherever wc fp i if we fly into the uttermost part* of the earth, 
it is there: whether we turn to the right or the left, we cannot 
escape from it, O rather for that warning TOice, that once cried 
aloud, Inimu ipii vau plaignn, ttmt etjrf Je U nature, afprntrt ijue 
tout vol maiat voui wnnenl dc voui ! A> howcTcr 1 dctiy the 
BuffidcDcy of onr author'ii all-pcrradiog principle, I may he re<|uired 
to point out more particularly what I conceive lo he the teal and 
determining causes of the decay of manner*. 1 do not know that I 
can mention any that do not come under the heid* already alluded 
to, but if 1 must give a short answer, I should uy, — Great towns, 
gtcai ichool*, dre«», and novels. Theie things are wx regulated 
exactly by the *izc of the canh, and yet muit be allowed to have 
some influence on manner*. To iD*taDCc only the two last. la 
it to be wondered at that a young raw ignorant girl, who is tent up 
from the country a) a milliner's or mantua- maker's apprentice, and 
stowed into a room with eight or ten others, who snatch every 
moment they can spare from dps and bonnets, and sit up half tiie 
night to read all the novels they can get, and as soon they have 
finished one, Knd for another, whose hean, in the coortc of half a 
year, ha* been pierced through with iweoty beaux oo paper, who hat 
been courted, seduced, tun away with, married and put to bed under 
all the fine name* that the imagination can invent to a« many fine 
gentlemen, who baa sighed nnd wept with so many heroea and 
heroines that her te.in and nghs have at but caused in her n dcl!uaion 
of the brain, and a palpitation of the heart at the sight of every man, 
whose lancy is lovesick, and her head ()uiie turned, should be unable 
to resin the iirst coxcomb of real flesh and blood, who io shining 
boots and a velvet collar accosts her in the shape of a lover, but who 
has no thoughts of marrying her, because if he were to take thi* 
imprudent step, he must give up hi* shining boots and velvet collar, 
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and the raped ihey procure lum ia tlie world i Zdcucus ordauwd 
thai no wunion should drew benelf ^ot^ously, unless «he was a 
proEtiiutc. If I were a kw-^ver, and chose to meddle in »uch 
matter*, I would ordain that no womin ihould expone her ihnpe 
paUicly, unless she were a prosiiiulc. — The female foim i> more 
propet for eliildbcaruig. than for public ci^tbition ; ihis secret 
analogy, when coupled with modesty and reserve, is however its 
{[Tcatctt charm. 1 he strange fiincy-dre«seK, the perverse disf^uises, 
the counterfeit shapes, the icifT stays, and enormoun hoops worn hy 
the women in the time of the Spectator gave an agreeable scope to 
the im^nation. The greedy eye and rash hand of liccntiouioieas 
Wtre refffessed. The senses were never satisfied id an instant. Love 
was eDt3ii;i;Ied in tlie folds of the swelliog handkerchief, and the 
destres might wander for ever round the circunderence of a quilted 

?tiicoat, or iind a rich lodging in the lloweri of a damask stomacher, 
here was room for years of patient perieverancc, for a thousand 
thoughts, fiRcics, conjcciuicB, hopes, fears, and wiihei. There 
seemed no end to dimculiies and delays: to overcome so many 
obstacles was the work of ages. A wi/r had then some meaning in 
it : it was an angel concealed behind whalebone, flounces, and brocade. 
The tranniioa from a mistrcia in masnueradc to a wife in wedding 
iheets was worth venturing for ; now it is nothing, and we hear no 
more of faithful courtships, and tomsniic loves. A woman can be 
iut undressed. — The young ladies we at present sec with the thin 
muslin vest drawn tight round the slender waist, and following with 
nice exactness tlie undulations of the shape downwards, disclosing 
each full swell, each coy recess, obtruding on the eve each onening 
charm, the play of the muscles, the working of the thighs, and by the 
help of a walk, of which every step seems a gird, and which keeps 
the limbs strained to the utmost point, displaying all those graceful 
involutions of person, and all those powers of fascinating motion, of 
which the female form is (usceptible — these moving pictures of lust 
and nakedness, a^ott which the greasy imaginatioos of grooms and 
porters may rub themselves, tunning the gauntlet of the saucy looks 
and indecent sarcasms of the boyii in the street, staring at every ugly 
feUow, leering at every handsome man, and throwing out a lure for 
every fool (true Sparun girts, who if they were meumorphosed into 
any thing in the manner of Ovid, it would certainly be into valerian !) 
arc the very sanir, whose mothers or grand-mothers buried themselves 
under a pile of clothes, whose timid steps hardly touched tiic ground, 
whose eyes were constantly averted from the rude ffltx of the men, 
and who almost blushed at their own shadows. ' Of such we in 
romance* read.' It doe* not require any great s{Htit of divination lo 
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pcrcei'iv that tliit cbanfiF in ajtpraraflce mtm impiy tomt cbanje w 
Runncn. I < thit chu^e tbeo owing eodrely to the incrcMcd ptvMnre 
of the pritictplc of popoIxdoD, ot haT« oot French faihinns French 
millinera, xnd French daocing-tnutcrs had come h»ttd in [iroducing 
il ? ' — Mr. Mnlthu* inrdgb* with i^ral Hi«tity sgainM M)uilid 
poverty, and the viccb produced by filth and rags. I allow the 
jutiicc ofhii murks, and think that the condition of the poor to tbU 
respect ti one of the chief nuiiaocei of M>ciety. After giTing tbe 
poor a •crebhbg with a coane lowe^ in tbe manner be hit done, it 
wwild not have been amiw if he lud taken a clean white derinJ 
pocket-hand kerchief, and applied it to wipe off the rouge from the 
cheekt of painted proiiitDiion, or thrown it aa a corcriDg over tbe 

E'lithed neck and inory shouldcrt of ladiei of high omiity. Tbe 
shop of London wtiuld hare praiied the attempt. Mt. Mallboa 
might hare diitin);uiilicd between tbe inToiuntary rcnu, and the 
unlucky loop-holei which lomcdines appear in a poor ^irl't petticoat, 
and the elegant diiihabillc and itodied nakcdncsi oi high life. The 
din tKai aiick* to a wench 'a face in cleaning a taucrpan i* I think 
likely to have lew effect on il>c character than the ted pute daubed 
on the cheeks before a locking-glaas, to g}ve onuuftipn to the eye«> 
The contempt which dirt and porerty excite mutt de«tfoy all moral 
*en>ibility. Mim not the glare of faahion and the perpetual intoxica- 
tion of pcntonal ranity have the tame effect ! The poor grovel in 
diMgrreable acnaationa, the rich wanton in Tolupiuoiis ones. The 
paawoot arc not tnore likely lo be inflamed by atale porter, the 
teream* of a fiddle, and tbe clattering of a hornpipe att a hop io 
St. Gilei'a, than by the elegant liijueurB, tbe soft *oundi of the 
clarionet and hautboy, and the languishing morcmcnt* of walan, 
alleinandet, and minucta de la cdut at a hall in St. Jamex'ti. A fair. 
Of an opera may etiaally turn the head of any ailly giil ihal goea to 
one. Of the two, a tune on the kilt-box would be got over M>ODer 
than NarciwuH .ind itvr Graces, '{"he tawdry prints to be acco in 
garret*, sod the ballads sung at the corners of ureet* do not m«ch. _ 
improve the morals of the people : but I put it to the cooideocc of * 
our ientimental divine, whelher the Wanton Wife of Bath, or the ull 
captain with lii* arm round the chambcrrnaid'i waiit, or Jemmy 
Jeiianiy lolling on the 11061 with hia miitreat, may be expected to 
produce more accidenu than those luscious collectiOM of the poets, or 
those grave scripture-pieces, or clauica) thtf-^mwrti of Veous uA 



' Haw DiyJeo't Pablo, tie New EIoik, or the Memoir) o( Pauaj Hill ntvtv 
>Mti IDT tJiinf; ID ttic pmmre of the [viBtiplc of population, wilhonl mf relet. 
(□« 10 (he piiub rcglilcn otikolhi and inama|n{ 
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AdoDifi, of l.cdn with her Swan, Nymphe, Pawns, aad Saiyri) 
which uentloneo of fortuoc keep in their houies for the bsuuctioD of 
their wivet and diughteri. Mr. Malthus in coDviaced that no young 
woman brought up io naninea* and vulgarity, howcrer virtuous the 
may »c«'in, cad be good for my thing m twenty : I confess I haTc the 
BUBC cynical opinion of those, who have the good fortune to be 
trou^ht u]i in the obsceoc rclinemcnia of fashionable life. 

I never fell in lore but once ; and then it wai with .1 girl who 
a]wiv« woie her lunil kerchief pinned tight round her neck, with a 
lair lace, gentle cyct, n 10ft smile, -inci cool iuburn locks. I mention 
thin, hcc3u«c il may in tome measure .iccount for my Icmper.Uc, 
liMtflhIc noiionii of this pamion, compared with Mr. M.itihua a, h 
was not a raging heat, a fever in the veins : but it was like .1 vision, 
a dream, like thoughts of childhood, an everlasting hope, a distant 
joy. a heareo, a world that might be. 'i'he dream is still left, and 
tonietimes comei confij«edly over me in tolitude and itlence, and 
miagle* with the loftnni of the tky, and veils my eye* from mortal 
growneu. After all, Mr. Malihus may be right in his opinion of 
biunaa nature. Though my notionn of love have been thua aerial and 
rrfined, I do not know th;)t this was any advantage 10 me, or ihM I 
migbt not have done better with a few of our author's ungovernable 
traatports, and sensual ooz.tngB. Perhaps the workings of the heart 
an oett exprcucd by a gloating counicnance, by mawkish sentiments 
and lively gestures. Cupid ofien perches on broad shoulders, or on 
ibe btaway calf of a leg, a settlement is better than a love-letter, and 
in lore not minds, but bodies and fortunes meet. I have therefore 
half a mind to retract all that t have said, and prove to Mr. Malthus 
that lore ia not even >o intellectual a passion an he lomctimes admits 
it to be, but altogether grots and corporal. 

I have thus attempted to answer the different points of Mr. Mnllhus's 
argument, and give a truer account of the various principles that actuate 
honian nature. There is but one advantage that I can conceive of as 
Tcsolting from the admission of his mechanical theory on the subject, 
which is that it would be the moat effectual recipe for indilference 
that hit yet been found out. No one oeed give himself any fartlier 
trouble aEwut the progrcM of vice, or the extension of misery. The 
ofHcc of moral censor, that troublesome, uneasy office which erery 
one b so ready to set np in his own brcaai, and which I verily beltcvc 
is the occasion of more unhippincss than any one cause else, wouid be 
•I an end. T)i« professor's chair of morality would become vacant, 
sod DO one would have more cause than 1 to rejoice at the breaking 
lui for tbe holidays j for I hate plagued myself a good deal about the 
duripctioos of right and wrong. The pilot mi{^t let go tbe helm, 
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and lr*»e xht w«el to drift earelendy before tbe ffmnu When we 
arc once coDvinud that ibe degree of linue and happiuew can do 
more be influenced by bunun witdom than the ebbing and flawing of 
the tide, it muit be idle to gm oiattltts any more codccfn abDot 
then). The wite rnan aiijthi then m'py aa Hpicureas hugaoT and 
repoaC) without being coDH.-ifiu> of the ne^leci of duty. Mr. Malchiu'i 
■yatem U one, ■ in which the wicked ceaie ftoro troubling, and in 
which the weary are at real.' To pcranat of an irritable and ncrroua 
diipoaition, who are fond of kicking sgatnat the prtckft, who haie 
taned of the bitterneis of the knowledge uf good and cril, and to 
whom whaterer in amiaa t& othetv «ticks not mi^rely like a burr, bat 
like a pitch -pluiiter, the adnntagc of «uch a system is incalculable- 
Happy are they, who live in the dream of (heir own cxittence, 
and *ec all thinga in the light of their own mind* ; who walk by faiih 
and hope, not by knowledge ; to whom the guiding-atar of ihcir 
youth still ihincs from afar, and into whom the apirit of the world 
has not entered I They have not btcB ' huit by the arch«r>i' nor ba* 
the iron entered their aoula. They live in the midat of atrowa, and 
of death, uncomteiouB of harm. The evil thing cornea cot nigh tbem. 
The shafts of ridicule \>aia unheeded by, and malice lotes ita ating. 
Their keen perceptiomt do not catch at nidden miichiefa, nor cling to 
every folly. 'I'he example of vice doca not rankle in their brcaita, 
like tlie poisoned thirc of NeMua. Ivvil impreaaiona fall olf from 
tfceni, like dropt of waiet. The yoke of life ia to them light and 
atmartable. The world haa no hold on tbem. They are in it, aot 
afn ; and a dream and a glory ia ever about them. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE ESSAY ON POPULATION 

WITH A COMMFNTARY, AND NOTflS 

I iMTEMDED to have added another Letter on the principle of popula- 
tion ai atfecting the lawi of property, .i[id the coadicion of the poor. 
But 1 found it irapOKctble to combat tome of Mr. Malthua'i opinioni 
without briagiag Touchent for them. 1 >nighi othccwitc teem to br 
combating tlie chimera* of my own brain. There arc some iontiincct 
of pcfTcrte Tcanoning lo gioad nnd mischicvoua, that without teeing 
(be conlidencc with which (bey arc ioBiated on, ti teems a waste of 
time to contradict them. The reader may perhaps have had some- 
tbmK of thi« feeiing already. By throwing the remainder of the 
work into the form of Extract* with notes I nhall at i«»i aroid the 
imputation of atcrihing to Mr. MalchuR singularities he never dreamt 
ofp ud bare an opportunity of remarking upon ionie incidental 
|MM{e«, which appeared lo me liable to objection in i)ie perimaL. My 
rcmulcs will be confined alniutt entirely to the two Jait booki of the 
work. 

' M. Condorcet't Ejjvitie itua lallmu h'utoriqae dti pragrtt tU 
I'lJfrit hama'm, wan written, it is *nid, under the pressure of that 
cruel proocripuon which terminated in bis death. If be had no Hopes 
of tt« beiii|t Hcn during his life, and of its ioterestiD;; France Id 
his favour, it is a singular instance of the attachment of a man to 
principles, which every day's experience wax, lO fatally fur himself, 
contradicting. To see the human mind, in one of the molt enlightened 
nationi of the world, debased by such a fermentation of disgusting 
pastionn, of fear, craclty, nulice, revenge, ambition, madness, and 
iblly, as would have disgraced the most savage nations in the moot 
barbarous age, must have been such a tremendous shock to his ideas 
of the necessary and tncvita,ble proKrea* of the human mind, that 
nothing but the finncsi conviction iif the truth of hii principles, in 
•pite of all apfcatnnces, oould have witliatood.' 
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Mr. Mahbni in hk pick-thaak tkij, hen takes occwod W iac«T at 
Coodorcci far hi* atuchiDctit to prradpln, which, he waens, erery 
day'* cxpoirnce wu «:oauadicting. Ai ilui of mioc it not a pick- 
thaek work, I must ukc th<- liberty of nbKrrinj;, at I have never 
read M. Condorcrt'o work, ilwt if hi* idea* of the fiinire progreu of 
the hwnao mind were ihc taotr it* thoK of other writers on tbe 
■nl^ect, that debcueiaeM of cbaractet, and Uut maw of diiguniag 
poMoiu, which dereloped tbenKdret in the crcnU to which Hr. 
Maltha* here allude*, were the RrangeK coo&matiDa of the oecemty 
of S^'*$ ^ '^^ thotc inmiutiofit which had tho* degraded the 
hunixn chflracier, nod under which nich pOMMXii had been iwtered : 
fof to *ay that the progrcta of ihc human miod, in %fiw of thoae 
tattitutioBS wat aecetMry and iDentable, or that there were no sncli 
paanoM a* fear, cruelty, malice, revenge, &c. bdoaginjt to the 
character ficoerated bv the old cyttem in France (in which an 
inunediaic chan^ could not be expected witlMot a miracle) would 
baTc been «uch a cootradiciioa to commoo tcD*c, and to all their 
own faToariic tchrme* of reform, m no madman ia the beigfai of 
rrfdutioaary madncM waa crer guihy of. All that oottld ercr be 
pretended bj- the admcaie* of reform wa* that there were capacities 
for improvement in the mind, which bad hitherto ootwiihatMidifig the 
advantages of knowledge been thwa/ted by bunttn iiwitiitioitf. The 
contradiciiott rctt* therefore not with Condorcet, botwkh oar author. 
The nmr objection ha* been oAen made, and often retned. But 
there are tonkr rcasooera who care little huw ofieo a fallacy hat been 
cxpoard, if they know there are people who are still iadttied to 
Kiten to it. 

' Thii poBhamnua puMicatiiw it only a d;ef ch of a much larger 
work which be propoaed tbonld be executed. It oecetaarily waua, 
thcrdore, that detail and application, which can alone prove the truth 
of any theory.' [Thia remark I cannot admit. 1 do not think for 
inuance that any detail or apfJication it necessary to prove the truth 
of Mr. Mahhua'a general wiaciple of the ditproportioa between the 
power of increase in popoMioa, and in the proauctJon* of the earth, 
or to thew the bad conte^nencei of an nitretcncied increaae of popala- 
tton.] ' A lew obcetratioat will be Mf&cieM to shew bow conylet el y 
thit theory it contradiaed, when it i* applied to the real and n« to 
an imaginary Mate of thing*.' [The lemtrtieiLi implied in ihi* 
rzprcMKM ii not a *lip of the pen, but a fixed ptincnle in Mr. 
MahhM'i mind. He haa a rery lamfactory method of answering 
all thcofiea rclatiag to any imaginary iliiiiliiMii or tmprovemcntt in 
the c oo dit ion of mankind, by thewing whst would be the coo- 
Ki|iMficea of a cenain «atc of aociety, if no nch itatc of wcirty 
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mDjr existed, but if cter; tlueg mnjinctl jan ■« it t* it ptcwnt. 
He think* it SQond tratr aixl true philouphy to judgr of a ibeory 
wlucb t* confnaedly imagioiry or has ncrcr wen rt^ztd by com- 
paiiaf: it ' with ih« ml aod mt with an iBUfinar? state of thiaf;*.* 
TKit U, be doe* not adopt tbe necetaarian maxim ibnl men wt)1 be 
alwifi the tame while tbe ciTcunutancec continue, bm he intiitx upon 
it thai they will be alway* the uiDc, whether the cirvninnawicr* .ire 
the fame or not. Some iHtanor* hiTc alltw^ tppcatcd of thi* in 
the foicgotng work. The following pamgc nuiy atrK ai aooihcT 
tnstaQ<«. After rappoMiig B4r. Codwifi't tyttem of equality lo be 
realized to ita mnott extent, and the moit perfect fuim of i^iety 
cMabliahcd, be excbdmi, 'thi* would iDdeed be a happy Mate ; but 
that it i* mcrclv an imaginary natc with ccarcrly a feature near the 
trvtt, tbe rndcf, 1 am alrwd, it already too well coovincrd.' 
Mr. Godwin himtelf was I apprehend Tcry well convinced that thia 
imaginafy ttaie waa lety dilTercnt from tbe truth or from the pfeteni 
Mate of thiagt, when he wrote hit book to thew how much better the 
one mmJd te than the other u. He then ^( on, ' Man cannot live 
in the midn of plenty. All cannot ahare alike the bountie* of 
nature. Were there no cttnblithed adminwtration of praprriy, cTery 
man woiJd be obliged to gumd with force hie little ttorc. Sclliihnnt 
WOdU be iriumphAnt. The subjects of contention would be per- 
petua!,' See. If there were no eiiiablished admin lit ration of property, 
while men continued ai MKinh at they ate at prefent, (which ii I 
•uppOK what Mr. Malchu* mc.ini by applying the theory la iti rial 
tttot ^ ilhgi) the consequence* here mentioned wonid no doubt 
follow. Bui it is (upposed that there is no established ndminitiration 
of property, because ifie necessity for it ha* ceaecd or because «cllish- 
ncta is nut itiumpbant, but vanquiahed. Thi* is the supposition. 
Mr. Malthua however persist*, that were there no ectabliabed 
adminiitration of property, 'erery roan would be obli^d to guard 
with force his little store since *elii*hncia would still he a* ttiumphant 
a* ever.' This is contrary to nil the received rule* of rrs*oning. 
He then proceeds to examine, how long Mr. Godwin'* theory if 
once realized might be expected to last, and how toon the pretcnt 
vice* of men would dincoinpuu' thi> terftii farm of society, concluding 
very witely that 'a theory that will nut admit of application cannot 
pOMibiy be just.' True: if a man tella yoti thnt a triangle has 
certain propertiei, he it bound to make good thi* tlieory with respect 
lo a triangle, but not with respect to a ctrcle.^The outcry which 
Mr. Malthas here makes about experience is without any roranin)>. 
It is cTideBl ibat we cannot make this word a rule in all case* what- 
citr. For initaacc, if a nun who in in the habit of drinking a bottle 
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of brand; cvny day of hi* life and conw^neady fo'jOf* Inu >■> 
indiSmnt lObe of holth, U adriaed hj hit pliyikiaa to leaie off thk 
prxtkct aod told xiat tm ihit eam£6am be mzjr r eeotw hi* heahb snd 
appetite, il would not be contidcted at a proof of any great winloin 
ID the nun, if be were to anawe* tbii rcMoflin^ of hu phyucLu) by 
applying it lo tbc real, and not to as iraa^aaiy Mate of things, or 
t^ aayiog, * Tbc coaM<jueoce« you uromue me from sobsnuiDS to 
your regimeo are bdeed very deurable ; but 1 cannot expect any Huh 
cooKouence* from it : 1 hnv alwap been in rery bad beahh from 
the luibit I baTC coti*t40ily been m of diinkiog brandy ; and it would 
be cootrary to the experience of my wbole life to nippote, tbai I 
•iMwU rtceiie any bcoelit from IcaHag ii oif.' In like latnner, I con- 
ceive Ihff il il DM from any great depth of ptukMOphy, bot from tbc 
•CfMCth of bia atttcbiMBt to the good tbinga of tbit life, (hat 
Mr. Hakbua nake* n maay iU-jodged appeal* to experince. He 
in afraid of buocbing into thic enpty rej^otw of ajbtuaction, be naoda 
thireting on tbc brink ; or if he tenturcs a Uttlc way, aoon tttrni back 
again, frightened out of hi* witi, and muitcTing aomedung uboui 
popolatioo. Hill imagination cannot suitain for ■ moncni the idea of 
any real iroprovemcnt or dcnuion in the bunun chamcier, but instantly 
drop* dowD into the fillb of vice and mitcty, out of which it had jiw 
crawled. Hi> atiempta at philoaopby put me ia niad of the explwti 
of thotc citi/en* who tct out on a Sunday rooraiBg to take an excur- 
noo into the country, retoltred to ta«e the fnA ua, and nM be cott- 
fined for ever to the umc not, but who get do farther than Paddington, 
White Coadoil-hanw, or btgnlgge-wclU, unable to leave the smoke, 
Ibc noiw ttkd doM, to wbkh tbcy Iutc ao long bteo uKd .' Mr. 
Malthut is a perfect ctxtnty in matter* of pbUomoby. 

M. Condorcet, ullowing that there muM in all atage* ef locicty be 
a nnniber of individiuU who have no ucbcr moutcc than their 
induairy, or that 'there exitt* a nccctury cauiic of inctfuality, of 
dcpFodence and e?cn of misery,' which menace* without ccMing the 
mon numerous and active clau of the community,' propotea to 
catabliah a fnnd, which should anwxc to tbc old an xuauancc, pro- 
duced in part tj ibtir mw> fantr lavmgi, and pattl^ by the civuih 
of otberS) who die before they reap the benefit of tt| and that thM 
fund might extend to women and cbitdren, who had lott their 
huiUuuli or fathers, and aifoed a capiLil to young bcgiBDen, tuAcieot 
for the dcTelopemcnt of their industry. To iboM who have iwt 
fathomed all the depths and »hoala of the prindple of popolalion, 

* Mr. M.>Iw>y> (nnililTi ibe oorJ •Burrm n»t miacry, nd h» iflnpted il ii 
ihc bonbeo ef hit wni;. He ku nude ■ •«]> licDilicaM mm ol tbi* Cfsivofiac in 

many ptrti of hit work. 
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(hit plan teem* fetuble cfwu^ Mr. Malthu*'* cautiou* rcterrcd 
humaniiy, his anxioui eonecm about ihe support of iht ngcd, the 
infirru, (he widow, and the orphan, hi« wi»h to give every encoutage- 
tncDX. to tniiuatfy, and above all, hU repaid for the righu and 
indegxfndcnce of his fcllowa, lead Iuri to «ce nothing but difficultiet 
and objection* in the way of such a plan. 

' Such establishment* may appear very promining upon paper ; but 
whra applied to real life, ihcy will be found to be atw>lutcly nugatory. 
M. Condoicct allows t^^' <> '^''■"^ °^ people which maintains itself 
entirely by industry is necewary to every suic. Why docs he allow 
th!* i No other tei4on can well be aosigoed, thua because he con* 
ceivec, that the labour necntjry to procure subsistence for an extended 
popuUtion, will not be performed without the goad of necesiaty. If 
by citabliihmentf, upon the plant that have been mentioned, this (pur 
lo indiuiry be removed ; if the idle and negligent be placed upon the 
lame ibuing with regard to their credit, and the future support of 
tbcii wives and families, as the active and industrious, can we expect 
to Ke men exert that animated activity in bettering their condition, 
which now fonns the nustcf-epring of publick prosperity. If an 
bouiiition were to be established to examine the claims of each 
individual, and to determine whether he had, or bad doc, exerted 
liimtelf to the utmost, and lo grant or refuse assistance accordingly, 
thii would be tittle else than a repetition upon a larger scale, of the 
Enf;liili poor laws, and would be completely dcstrucii™ of the ttitt 
pricciplei of liberty and equality.' 

Thii pditagc only ihewi the ihynets of out author'i benerolencc. 
He will hear of no short-cut* or obviout cxpcdienta for bettering the 
CooditioD of the poor. All his bcneliii are extracted by the Ca^aicaa 
Operation. — In the (irst place, be contradicts himself. He first 
•uppoies that labour cannot be performed without the gvaJ e/ nii:eitiij, 
xaa then aJErnis that it is lf>e proipert a/ ieltering ihtir e«ni£lmt, that 
nuke* men exert themselves, arul forms the maiter-spring of public 
proapetity. But why ta it oecetiaiy that the idle and negligent 
dioiud be put upon the same footing with the indusirioufi, with rcEpcct 
to iheir credit, the support of their taniilics, &c. i As to the firtt of 
these, it is propo«cd to be only temporary, to serve as a beginning, 
and if a proper use is not made of it, the goad of neceMity, to which 
Mr. MiIthuB is so ready to reaort on all occasiona, will soon begin to 
ilo it* office. Ai to the second object, the lupport of a surviving 
£unily, in caae of accidents, did Mr. Mallhui never hear of any 
diatm* produced in this way, but in connequcncc of the idlencsn and 
negligence of the deceased i In not a poor family necessarily reduced 
to dtitms by the death of the husband, let his industry and aabCKty 
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luivr bccD DFver 10 ffeat, uxl e*en rrductd to greater dJMrcu io 
portion lo hit iedutry, at thej nuut duu bit help the mote i 
a it not likely tlinc the witholdtng tbii atsiaiaiice from i raaa'* family 
after his death will be nay irtducetnent to ibe idle and ncKli^cnt to 
exert tlKin«eWe«, when ibc tight of the actuit diitrcu in which tbcir 
lamiliet arc ioTolrcd by their ill conduct hi* no ctFcci upon ttiem. I 
•cc no objection to proponioning the allowance to the old, or to tboM | 
who hace bad time to make a prorition for thetnaelt'ei, to the coo- 
uibutiont tiiey hare retUjr made to the fund in a given length of 
time. This would be a lufficient test uf tlie validity of their pre- 
tenmont, 4i they cutild not CDntribute largely, without proportioiubly 
Btraitenin;< thcmiclvee, and the idle and profligate are not very apt to 
part with their prcccnl ^nt lo provide for any ipcculative unccttaid 
tiei or future difficulty. {Mr. M^lthot may mcasuic the tuppoit] 
aUotted to their I'amilict in the Eamc way.) While ihe diftinction < 
the idle and induatriout continued, and while tt wat nece«tarj to 
encourage the one and dtKountenaace (he otiier, I do not undcrtuad 
what ubjectioo there can he to this mode, or how it would trench , 
upon the true principle* of liberty and equality, Tme equality 
(uppoic* equal merit and virtue. But Mr. Mallhut it alatnicd n 
thi( Hchcme, hccautc, he a^yt, it i< little else than a repetition on ■ 
larger tcalc of the Lngliih poor lawa. If the tinglith poor U« are 
formed uuon thia prtociplc, 1 tliould, I confesv, be very aorry to tee 
them abolithed. 

' Were every man ture of a comfortable provition for a family, 
alnuwt erery man would hare one ; and were the rimag geoeratioD 
free from the " killing fro«t " of mitcry, population muat tncreMc with 
nnuraal rapidity.' 

This it an utter faltification of the argumeoti at I have already , 
thewii. livery man could not be ture of a comfortable piovinon for 
a family, unlets thit provition exitted, and I xe no reason why the ' 
riling generation should not be free from the killing ftoM of misery, 
at leatt while they can. To argue that our etJigbtcned potierity 
will feel ' secure thai the gcoeral benevolence will tupply every ' 
deficiency,' it to «uppo»r them ttiangcly unacquainted with the 
principlct of Mr. Malthus't tittay. 

*The period when the number of men mrpaM their meant of 
mibiittence hat long noce arrived.' p. 3^7. 

Thia 1 niutt deny. That the period of the ntmoii degree of 
populouanctt would have arri^-ed long ago, if nothing had prevented 
it, [ am very ready to grant. But that it has ever actually arrivcdt 
it another qucttion. Because population would hatv arrircd at itt 
greaieit poitiblc or detirablc heiglit long befoie our time, if it had not 
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btren kept back by any ariificial and arbitrary checks, ts that any 
reason why it should Dt\ct iXUin that height, or §houM not row be 
■aiTcred to go oa, tbou^i thoK checks hare always opetuted to k«ep 
it bock much more than wu necessary, ni. below the level not only 
of the poMiblc, but of the artuai mcani of rahtistencc or produce of 
the eatlh ? At to the period when the world is likely to maincain 
the greatest poMiblc number of inhabitaat« in the greater po«siblc 
oum^rt, I haic do noiioD that it will ever arrive at all. If however 
it should eret arrive, it must be in contcijucnce either of a gradual or 
immediate complele im prove iiitiit in the state of society. If this iiii' 
provcmcnt is gradual, the increase in population will be so tui, and 
will not reach iu farthest limit till a con did crab! y remote period ; if 
the i ID provcmcnt is Buddcn and rapid, (till it niuol be nomc time before 
the operation of the new Rysteni of thingn will have overcome all 
obsuclcst and completely peopled the earth. So that in cither case 
the event seems a jjood way off. The danger of arrtviug at this 
point does not therdbre appear to be ' immediate or immiDCDt,' but 
doubtful and distant. 

Mr. MalthuB in his examination of Condorcet'i argument*, in 
Eavonr of ihc indctiniie prolongation of human life, (one of ihoK 
absurdities against which no good rea«on can be given, but that it 
shocks all common Kca»e) shewB considerable iagcnaity, mixed up 
with a great deal of that minute verbal logic, to which he secmi to 
have accuttomed hii mind, and which is petpelually leading him into 
enoneou* methods of reasoning, even when he happens lo be right io 
his conclusions. As in the following passages. 

■ \'ariaiion« from different causes are e8»cntially distinct front a 
regular and un retrograde inccvate. The average duration of human 
life will, to a certain degree, vary, from healthy or unhealthy climate*, 
from wholesome or unwholesome food, from virtuous or vicioni 
manners, and other causes ; but it may be fairly doubted, whether 
there hu been really the smallest perceptible adrancc in the natural 
duration of human life, since first we had any authentic history of 
man. The prejudices of all age* liave, indeed, been directly contrary 
to this suunosition.' 

Now this ttaCcment u very unsatisfactory, to say the least. For 
the only reaion thai can be given why the causes here mentioned, oa 
which Mr. M. alloWB that the duration of human life depends, have 
not produced a regular and pcrmancnr ctfcct muii if, iliat they ihent- 
•elvc* haft nrithcr been regular nor permanent, 'fhe mere fact, 
llierefore, of the variableness in the length of human Jifc proves 
nothing but the vaHableneu of those moral and aniliEial causes, wlucb 
arc toppoKd to have some inDucncc on our physical constitution. 

Ill 
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Bui Condoroet m ff om M « xtfabr advance to be made in time ntaevj 
and Uut aa isde&mtc adraoce in KMne of tbem (» the knowledge of' 
nedicioe for ioMaoce) U probable, wiU bardl]r be dnpOed. Thie 
qacMicii (in tfaU ptmt of new] of the aen xw rj dundon of bamao 
He ia not prapcfly a y ci dow of fiKia or hiMory, hot depend* oo a 
eooftriaoa of the ftcatn dicnoMiaacca of ■W''''^ with their paat 
citflWUncea, aod oo the probabtliir that najr thence a^ipear of 
pwr entia g oe couateractinii those naudie* and paatioM wlach are 
BBoat M&Toorablc to Ioqk life. That oar teaaoo may aoniebma get 
tbe Mart of oar experience it what oo ooe can deny. Thm when 
the art of priming waa &rK diacovered it required no freat itretcfa of 
tho<^lM to pcTcciie diat knowledge and karnog vooki coon become 
mote gtatnllj diAiatd ihan the; Itad hichcno been, though till this 
CTcm no percepiibJe or rcgaUr nrO Me w had ever been made. Tboae 
who KMOO otherwiae are a kiaa M atcteograpfaiic reaioaen who take ' 
tfaingt ia the lump without betoc able to analpe or connect their 
dilfcrcnt priociplct. Experience ti but tbe alphafaet of reatoo. With 
reaped to the gcoeral mirtneu of hannan lue conpared wiih what 
k waa in the lirat ages of mankind, thi> fact secots ratber againu Mr. 
MtMiWT, for if there is no certaio date, oo settled period lo human 
lift^ beyond which it cannoi hold out, hot that it ha* earitd from a 
thousand to a hundred years, to iiir there is do reason why we should 
not ircad back oor ttepa, or even ga beyond the point from which we 
sec o«n. There ia no iixod limii ; the present length of hmnan life 
is MX evidently a geoeml law of nature. Tbe mere naked fact of ita 
Derer exceeding a ceruio length at present is jiut as decisive againtc 
its ever having been loogei, ai it ia agaioK its ever being longer in 
futnte. Mr. Malthus argues about hninasi life, as Hume aiguea about 
miraclci. 

' It will be said, perhaps, that tbe rcaaon why plants and animak 
cnaot increase indcfiaittly ia size, is, that they would fall by tiidr 
own weight. I iMWeft bow do we koow this bat firom expcriroce i 
bom ex)>er>ence of the degree of atmgdi wiUi which tbcte bodies 
ttt tonovd. I know that a caraatioa, long bcEbre It reached the au 
of a cabbage, would not be supported by its italk ; b<X I only know 
this from tny experience of the weakness, and «-ant of tenacity in the 
materials of a carnation stalk. There arc many sobstancc* in oKurei 
of the same size, (hat would sunport m large a bead as a cabbage. 

*The ceaaaos of the mortality of plaota are at present pnfectly 
unknown to us. No man can say why such a plant is annual, 
another biennial, and another endures lor ages, l^ie whole alfaif in 
all thcae caceai in nlanta, aaimali, and to the hmnan nee, it an xffair 
of nqparicBce; m I only coodnde that man is mortal, beasue tbe 
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ifiTirnblc experience of si) agn hu proved the monaJity of thoae 
materials of which fai« visible body is made. 

' Whit can me mscm but from nhat ure know.' 

Tiua it making u«e of words witbour ideas. It is endeavouring 
to confound two things eaeentiilly diittnct, becaute the name lax 
exptesiion may lie applied to ihem both. It i» an attempt to deprire 
men of their understanding, and Icaic them nothing but the u«e of 
their tenscn, by a trick of language. Doe* it follow because all our 
knowledge may be 'raced in some way to something which may be 
called rxptrietuf, that all our concluBiona arc nothing but an alfair of 
memory ? Doei Mr. Malihus know of only one iiort of experience I 
la there not a blind and a rational experience ? In it not one thing 
merely to know a ^i, or a number of facta, and another to know 
the rraioit of them? Or if our philooophcr is determined to intrench 
himself behind i word, i* there not a knowledge founded on the 
experience of certain posittie tcmlts, (which ottrn extends no further 
liMn (hose reHutts) and a knowledge founded on the experience of 
certain general principles or lawi, to which all particular cfTccts are 
nibjeti -' Mr. Malthua »eemt to insinuate that the knowledge of the 
general law or principle iAAt nothing to the knowledge of the fact, 
became both arc equally an affair of experience. He might an well 
astcn that a ligature of iron would not strengthen a deal plank, 
beonte they are both held togetlier by the same law of cohesion. 
The fact expresses nothing more than the actual co-exisience of 
certain thingi in certain circumstanccn, and while all tliose circum- 
•tancct continue, no doubt the same ronnequcncci will follow. But 
we know thai they arc hardly ever the «amc, and the question is, 
which of them i» necessary to produce the effect talked o(. This 
the rtoion points out, that le, it points out a relation bciwccD 
certun things, which has been found to hold not merely in the given 
cvcumstances, but in aU others, which is properly the relation of 
cuue and effect. Our idea of cause and effect la not derived from 
our immediate but from our temparaiivc experience ; it is only by 
taking our experience to pieces, by acring what thingi are, or are 
not necessarily connected together in different circumciancei, that we 
learn to rcaion with clearness and contidence on the luccetoioo of 
events. 

The Kiccewion of etenta is not the same thing at the lucccscion 
of cause and effect. By assigning a reason for a thing, 1 mean (hen 
being able to refer it la a general rule or principle collected from and 
proved by an infinite number of collnteral instaocca, and conliiming 
the panicutai fact or itwiuicc to which it is applied. It is drawtnj; 
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tticai fCMZH A pcracuv bmdw ot tln^fl^ jml tyvt^ tbcto bmc ii^ 
2>dMr. ThM M^pow wt b««v ac*ci wcb ■ of—ti ott of thr mu ti 
> cAttn : dooit btbnr dw we octcr AiBiOr Umk then cm be 
att wtA tkaif ? We ial|lit M<r> I know ao rawvt wby a down- of 
a certH Am, coIobt, Sec ilieald not nwA ■ oenn «», but thai 
It Im BevcT been en witiun iny JuD^nciMe. 1 nil ""W"' nowvcr be 
oviBf w tbe toil, caWc, or i tlwM nJ uichiwukch whicb are 
■at ia t a riitlft. — Bat tfcc aooeai ifaa icann ii grrrn (sfifOMig n to 
ht a C^^ 4se] anaelyt tne cocQVCtMa bccvem ibe ooaBtnafe aad 
wcisfat. (ibongb tUi raaeoa ia abo derind iadircalj front the genetal 
fuad ol oar cxpctioiae} tbcre b la end U eace of tbe ^an tt ow. To 
HppNe a dfNWT 10 grow to a jireater heij^ than it cnnU M^|ian 
mm ibe •kadcmcB of liie talk, woold be lo Hi jyoee what oeerr 
b a ppene d not only wiifa reject to that ponkslaT flower, ihe amatioa, 
bai with mprct to any other dower, or pUai, or aaiBul, or anj i 
body whatever. We kaow tha cEataw bat mch an ciect that wl 
ani | a an ti with va, la uw tropical c a iBJtfe a htcum e Jv^ tnca« 
the aeccMary uoyuriiOQ between tne Kxe ot wopt ot the 
iOd the atlcnph of the *tilk that it to tmpfon if, b irint no < 
af aot! or cKnute can ■nperiede, nlcM we coald n^cnede tbe law 
of gneilatioa itirlf. Tbe Daere cxperinMaul or biicoricil HDof U 
fa«n Iben battreawd ap by the general rale, or tcaaoa of iht nfag— 1 
1 have alirayi teca a Koee fall to tbe gronad ; I remeaifccr a bonae] 
alwayi to hare itood where it don : ■ hill haa never tlirred &aa tbe i 
pb«e where I iint taw it. It the iofeTencc to be drawn fron tbeae 
diilerenc catct cooally certain ? Aw 1 to coocfaidc that the i*^tf 
wiD Utt aa long at ibc moaniain, becanae I hate the aame poaittTc 
e*>dcnoeof thnr pennaacaccf No: becatae ihougb I have neret 
•een any alteratioa in than particalar boate. I hare ten other hoatea 
polbd down and built up : and beaidea, from the lize of the object!* 
dw itaft and oatisn of the tnatcriab, I kaow that oee of them laaj 
bt vary eatily deitroyed, whereat nothii^ bat aoote great cooTuliton 
kt aatare n ever likely to destroy the other or remove it ifoni iti 
pbce. Oar particalar cuprricncc u only to be depended oa, aa it h 
explained and confirmrd by analogy to other caaca, rii. by a amber 
of other factt of the uoie kind, or by general ohaerratioB. Secoodlyt 
the aggrrgalF of oar cxjierirDce with retpect to any gtva daaa of 
errata it coottantJy oier-ruled by the mtMo of ttt tait, m. by onr 
kaowledje of caote and effect, by tbe iatellixible, explicit coaiKcdgaa 
of thaaga, and by co o ti der in g whether the principlet coooenied ia tbe 
prodaction of a aerie* of nenta, (fbnning a body of facta, or tbe 
eoncrcte mata of our experience) are rcwlrable loio • aimpfe law 
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of Hturc oprrstifie unricrMlly, unchaogcahly, without ptct bcinj 
$aspmied for a luomenti (m for tnstacce, the law of f;raviutioti 
which boMi vqu&Uy of all bodies in all ca«e«, and can arwr he 
Mpaciued from our reawMungs upon thcin) or whether the event hu 
bern owing to » combination of mixed estate*, which do not alway* 
act aJitr and with cqu.il fotcr, or the cffcci of which depends upon 
ctrcumtUDCc*, which we know mny be aJwred, (as in the caw of 
M»It. climates, Diethodg of culture,' &c. to return to ih« fontier 
cxAtnple). SumxMC a rock to have Ktood fof ages on the nimniit of 
a moontain. Am I nire that it will ctaod there always i Ye*, if 
nothing happeni to prerent it. But can I be sure that nothing will 
CTvr remove it, bccauM nothing ho* ever done to hitherto ! On the 
conoary. I know thM if a man point* a cannon againn it, it will be 
ikatiercd to pieces in no instant, though it ha« itood there for agei, 
and though there i« not at pretjcnt the Icstt appearance of a change in 
H. Here then my experience it of no avail agaioat my rcaaon. In 
one »en»e of the word, it is all thrown away, and (;oe» for nothing. 
To judge rationally, I muit take other circumitancet into the account, 
the e^Tccu of gunpowder, &c. The Tesiatance made by the rock will 
depend iipoo its bardneta, not upon the length of time it had (tood 
there. Our experience iheo is not one thing, or any number of 
thiegs, taken absolutely or blindly by themsclyes, but a vast colleciioa 
of (acts, and what ia of infinitely more tm[K]rtai>ce, of rule*, founded 
upon those facta, bearing one upon another, and perpetually modified 
t^ circumstance*. It i* not upon any single iact or class of fiictj, 
or on any single rule, but on the combination of all these, and the 
manner in which ihey balance and control one another, (hat our 
dccistooi nniiit ultimately test. It is from ihin rational and abstracted 
experteoce iliai we obtain any certain results, and infer from the 
altered reUtion of causes and e»ent«, that ihinpis will happen which 
iic»er happened before. The future in contained in tlie punt, only .-u 
it grows out of the same powers in nature, but acting in different 
situatiooi, and producing dinereot practical cenultn by inv.-Lriablr law*. 
To -ipply all this 10 the C|uestioo. If it is allowed thai the improve^ 
meni* in physic have an influence on the duration of human life, and 
ihu tbCM bnproTcmeots may go on indefinitely, I do not think Mr. 
Makhaa'a answer a conclua>e one that no coniidcrabic progreii will 
crer he made b this respect, because none has hitherto been made. 
If tbe improvemenii in science have not hitherto been regular and 
permanent, it cannot be expected that any advantagea depending on 
them shoold have been to '. nor doe* the past hintory of mankind in 
this ioKancc furnish a rule for our fiiturc conjectures, inasmuch as in 

' Th* mfnftioK af tnet mitbl be mcniioneil M (D initiaw jn point. 
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aD that rdatcf to the pennuKoce aad general diAimn of ksowledg 
a new nm hat beta girni to the qantrao (m before ofawrad) 
ibr mmitioD of pnatiiig. This tiagle dnmBMasce^ «4ncb 
matiei of laeie tcadttA, aaj be aid b nasr reipect* to have j 
a uew aspect to bumui affam { to lay lliat it has not yet | 
tbe HTcct* predicted from h, when u has had no tiine to 
them, i* like uyisg, that tbe repeated blow* of a bsnrriDg-rim will^ 
MK break down a Kooe-wall, becauM fer the two or tbrrc &r*t Eioi 
il doca DM begin to Diove. lite tne ^neaioo ii. wImiImt tbe ' 
ia adeqaate to tbe effect aiciibed to k. that ii, whether itt operatioal 
•t of a anftioeiitly general aad powcrAiI natve to prodace a corre- 
ipovident general change m tbe circnmttatkce* of aunkind. I tbink 
it will luirdiv be denied that printii^ itay be applied with great] 
anccca* aa an initnunetit for tbe prc^gatiori of vice : may it not then 
be nadt we of to git-e corrency to tbe jjeincipiet of nnoc ! At any 
me, to dcinr that it U a means of difluHOf; uad embodying k&owlcdj^ 
il ID deny that luch a contniance extiti ai all, or that book* will be 
mnre generally read, or leM UaUe to be loci (ram the bdliiy with , 
which they arc nmlliplied. While therefore tdr. Matthtu altowaJ 
ccnaiB noral haMu, and the ttatc of phytical knowledge ia a greatj 
mcaaarc to dctcrniine the length of homan life, be canixx object oa'^ 
any allowed principlca of pbilotophy to M. Coodcrcet'a employn^ 
tbne cauea aa inieriDediatc link* in a chain of ar}!U»)cnt to e«labliih 
tbe peobohility of the gradual approach uf mankind— to a natc of 
iounortality. The error doea not lie in M. Coodorcet'* groerat 

rjoctplc* of reaiontng, but in the wrong applicadon of (hem ; tboagh 
do DOC know that I could detect the error better than Mr. Malthut 
hat done. What I haie endcsTOurcd to *hcw in iheae hauy tcmarka 
it that tbe adoiiMion of the rule laid down by our author, that in out 
calculations of ihc fotvre. we are to attend to nothing but the general , 
■tate of the fact liitbeno, without giving any vreight to the actnal ' 
change of collateral circumtiiaDGCs, or the cxiaience of any new canae 
which may infloence the state of that ^ct, would orcnura every, 
principle, not only of sound philosophy, bat of tbe moat obTtoua/ 
common sense.' I di*«-r>i ec|ually from M- Condorcet't paradoxical] 
■pecuUtions and from Mr. Malthus's paradoxical aniwcrs to them. 

' Dr. filcy, q! whou ilcplh ur originilily I lave ia ((ncral but ■ ikn-kr 
irptiii'iD, bm miitle frat vriy iltrcucl qnil cffrctial olscrvalaon in npty to Humt's 
trt>uRirnt upon luioelu | which ii, ihit iccordiaf to BanM** rtaiiialig,, mirKl« 
Riud br ifuallf iiiiiltniBiblr and improbibli, sheAd we bifitTc in S nipcriiUcfiil- 
i»t Ptoiiilraa or oM, Thetf mu« thenfore be •oine (tllKy » in ■((■aXDil, 
whkh complcrrty Kti stidc to miiFiiit ■ c«i>i4«*(taB- I watiU ntommrBi (ha 
uuwn, which I ibcak i true ind philniophicsl one, te M(. Mallhiu'i ■l1cnt■cs^ m 
in may pciliipt lead him *la Qew-moilel uric of hu itiunnlt* ilwat tipaitaec. 
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It would be unfjiir not to add that Mr. Molthus hu made one sood 
dudnction on the lubjeci, between an unlimited and an indctinitc 
improTcmrnt. It U the old aigiinieDt of the Heap, and in here stated 
with conirider.ihic ciTeci, and noveliy of appearance. Tbc conclusJan 
of Mr. Maliliua's urj^unient on thin idle question is a netiHible and 
pleasant attouni of tht m-iiter. After all, I do not qutie di*like a 
man who quotci liicker«iafi ao well. 

' It does Bot, howcvet, by any meana, seem impo»tiblc, that by 
Ml attention to brrrii, a certain degree of impcovcnicnt, similar to that 
among animals, might take place among men. Whether inieileci 
coafd be communicated may be a matter of doubt : but size, mcngth, 
bnnty, complexion, and perhaps even longcYiiy, arc in a degree 
tranamtsttble. The error does nut teem to lie, in mpposiag i tmall 
degree of imptoTenieol ponible, but in not dii criminating between a 
mult intproTcment, the limit of which is undefined, and an improTC- 
meet really unlimited. As the human race, howercr, could not be 
iaiproTcd in ihi* way, without condemning all the bad specimens to 
celibacy, h is not probable, that an attention to breed should ercr 
become general ; indeed, I know of no well-directed nttcmpta of the 
kbd, except in the ancient family of the Bickcrsinff'*, who are said 
to have been rerjr lucceMful in whitening the ikins, and increasing 
the height of tbcir race by prudent marriages, particularly by that 
vtry judicious cross with Maud the milk-m-iid, by which some itjy 
capital defects in the coo stitui ions of the family were corrected.' 

Mr. MalthuB afierwardu jdd», ' When par-idoxes of this kind arc 
advanced by in^eniouK and able men, neglect hat no tendency to con- 
vincc them of their miniakcs. Priding chcmselvct on what they 
oooceivc to be a mark of the reach and size of tiidr own under- 
•tandtngi, of the extent and comprehensiivness of their viewt j they 
will look upon this neglect merely as an indication of poverty, and 
oarTowness, ia the mental exettioo» of their contemporarien ; and only 
think, that ihc world i» not yet prepared to receive theit lublime 
tnilh».'— This it Kiid titingly enough. For my own part, I conceive 
that the world is neither pfcMTcd to receive, nor reject, nor antwer 
them, nor decide any thing about them but that they arc contrary to 
all our notions of things, which, till wc know more about the matter, 
is perhaps a suHicient amwer. 

• Mr. Godwin at the conclusion of the ihirii chapter of his eiglith 

bouk, ipcaking of population, sayi, '■ There \» a principle in human 

•ocicty, by which population is perpetually kept down to the leixl of 

I the means of subnstcncc. Thus, among the wandering tribes of 

America and Asia, we never find, through the bp« of ages, that 

I p^ulataoa Itaa n increased a* to render necessary tlie cullintion of 
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thr onh." Tbii priBCq>lr, whicb Mr. God«ia Utu* mmiiotM at 
aoate myiCmoM and occult cxuk, u)d wbkfa he doe* not attempt to 
imrcftigate, lua ippeuvd to b« ibe {rinding law of oeoemty — Buaerys ^ 
aod the fear of miienr-' 

There it a wmat « dcamen bere. Thecame wfaidt Mr. 
tfana explain *o ac cwat cl y bai xiU woMtlin^ dark 

about it. With rr^mn to the tntge iribct Mr. MaJiiiaa 

SDOtbcr place, that it b dol owing to the backwaidacM of popokMA^ 
that agricokore haa nerer become ncceuaryt but to toe want of vn~ 
cakttfe that popoblioa ha* never bcreued amoos tbcm. The 
piange •• worth qnoting. ' It u oot, tlicrrfbrc,' he tajt, * ai 
Kaiaw* asagatet, that the American tribes han ocvcr mmimd 
cieotlj to rodcf the pmoral or agricidtnni mmx nccnur; to ibeni ; 
bu, from tome cauae or other,* [Mr. M^thoa afao deali in occult caaxail 
*tbcT have oot adopted is any great degree thcae more plratiiiaj 
node* of |>cocurii4 tubaittence, aod therefore, caonot have tncreated 
ao a* to have become popoloM. If kucfccr aloac codd biTc tnxnmed 
the aavage tribe* ef Amefica to tocb a dhanj^e ■□ their bacit*, I do 
oot coacci t e that there woald have been a tiogle nation of huDter* 
Hd ftiben cenaioiBg ; hn it i* crident, thai tixnc fortimaic train < 
dKanNMOW. in additioa to thi* aiiiiiala*, it occeaarr for 

note t aod it it n&dovbtcdly probable, that thcac ans Of ■ 
, will be Sm tDTemed and impeored in thote mta dac an ' 
nnird to tbcm, and where the nanual fistilitj of tbe ■""■*-™ ,' [la 
not the *atl of Amefica mftciciitly fertile H * bjr aUowing a greater 
am&ber of pmfJc to miba» togethe f ^ wndd gne tbe &irc«> chuicc to 
tbe toTestive powers of lite buna nnid.' — Here ibcn tfv tee * iho' 
griBdiog law of uwuiitf ' cooTcTitd into a *farainaie ttUB of 
dicnmttaoce*,' to that we have a bet ariiing iron a attttra^ '^'**^_, 
and that necemry cante depeiidiajt oa an mtJA^, The 
it kcp( down to the leiel of the mean of Mbttatcnc^ bat net to 
it ii, hf tbe law of nectwity ; naoe there are w:^ snd mtana of 
mnc lilBt tevel, tad tbe populatioo aloi^ with it. N< ' ' 
■n dM HMiry, tod all tbe fear of miKry, which Mr. 
deactibcs aa tbna operatioji to keep popdnoM dova to ii« 
level, be it ahoget h ct unwUliog to li|hl«i tbrir pttaattm 
e xte nd tbe braenit of that fortnnate train of CtrcsfMCancea and 
tboae HKNe picntifn] mode* of obtaJnini; food beyottd llnr 
neecttary Innin. Nothing can exceed hit je^awy on thn 
He ii apprcbentiTe k« tome tpcculKJTT fliiiatophef *baaU take 
into hi) head * to exterminate the irinbitant* of the grcatnt ptn i 
Aiia and A&ica' on a ptiitciDle of haomty. He propoan 
* to dn&ze and direa the indMtry of tbe rariow trAea of Tanan 
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and Ncgioet, m • work of con»iil«nibJe time, and at hating little 
daoce of luccc**.' He look* with aa enlightened concern at the 
encfoacluncnu daily made by the thriving |>opuI:i:ion of the coloniea 
00 tbe deacnt sod uncultiTSted plains of Nonh Anieiica, gtieving to 
tec the few scaitercd iohabitaQtii driven ' from their atsigncd and ii»iive 
dwelltajt- place,' and forsceing thu bj- this meani thv whol« popuk- 
biioo of that vait continent will be lomc time or other completely 
cboalced up! It it, I know, a pinfii] object to Mr. Malthux (I 
cannot tcli how ii hippentl to kc plenty, comfort, civiltMiion and 
nunictoui! awarm* of people wccccd to want, ignorance, famine, 
mitery, and dcsobition. Those who are the u'cll-wiKheis of the 
happioeM of niaakind (anioDg which number I reckon Mr. Maltbun 
one) ate always diveried from their ptojeci* by their own delicacy 
aad icruples. Those who wiiib to cnalare or destroy them never 
boggle at diiiicultiea, or stand upon ceremony ! 

Mr. MalthuB »ays thai the principle, by which popuUiion i* 
perpetually kept down to a certain level is the grinding law of 
oeccHity — misery and the feai of mi»ery. I'his may be true of the 
nnge tribes tliere spoken of, but if he nie^s to apply it generally, 
• il b not in any degree near the iruih.* At ihia rate, ali those who 
do not fomully set about propagating their specie* ought to be 
mbwned by want or the (at of it. Is this the bet ? Mitery or 
the fear of miKry may be the check to population among the poor, 
but it cannot be the check to it among the rich> Vet we do not find 
that the rich, any more than the poor, regularly marry and get 
childrea. If this were the caK, the rich would long ago hare 
multiplied themielre* into beggars. They would all have descendants, 
and those dewxndanti would have others, till the world would not 
have room for fuch a number of poor gentlemen. All their wcahh 
would be tatDcd into ragt, and they would be glad of a crust of 
bread. The world would be one great workhouse.' There mun 
therefore be some other principle which checks population among the 
bigher classes, and ma.kc* them stop short within m;iny degrees of 



I It is to no parposr la objict, that they woulil hinder the poor from in- 

(RUinf in propottian. Thii woulit be mtttty ■ nctritivc cIifcIc, — prcTcQIia; the 
ipfrcsK on oat iiJr, but leiim^ no bona J* to it go the u(h«r> Brtidrt.noc hsviagthc 
poor tu vrofli far iliciii, tiicj muit «iiik fur ihcmieivci. NtilW tao rt W iiid 
itut prnpcrly i* X tiuciuMmg Fhin^, f h>( c}xiEi|p:-a hanJ*, anil piaHi ir^m lix tich to 
ths pocif and from thr piHit back n^'in to ibc r^ch, >liU kfcpin^ up tlir nmr 
imijualil]' i fit the irciitit Hrtlifa wouU loon br mrlttd iloini by thr pcineiple of 
popuUlJoo, uid it a only by Lb« accumuljliaa ind Irsnimiision of proptrtf in 
trgular dei«au that any ficit iaeqiijility cut lubslit. Mr. Mtlthut wiihft t^ 
preserve the biluiu et society by himlerinf the poor from nuirylag ) pcrbipi il 
woBld be pmcmi utilcciuilly by (oteinglht r^eh to iiiarrT. 
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ictul pomty, b a iilet * nutrj aod ttw ftv of nmcry.' Tbej da 
not cm cone widua ngfii of HMcry : the fid » tbat dx^ an 
■BvilliM to dnccod fion tbe hifbot pock of loxnry m ibe pMC are 
lo mat ku die Inrai ftau of wsm — Mi. MakJua ty lifting >a 
Uui cvele*> nusoei tlui j-'^t-*^— can e^ be cti«<%*J bf 
miaery or Uie fear of muetTt eaina a nOM poidt. He Ina alwan a 
ccnaiD y iaotit y of miiciy at faa^, aa ynn sMrt ptt m> fmcli bb is 
JTOV porridge, >Ad w nuaj poor denb wanrfing oa cbc brink of 
wrctdtcdDefB, M a cor of ou-gurd or Carlom bojic, to wird otf the 
cvOa of popuhiioo firani the ncicty ai large. Iluu the enoDj' ■• 
MR IB be defatted, bdbrt it can mtiu taj iir y w a wi oe the botif i 
of the co wBwn ity. Thit wonbl be toj wcH a we bad to do) with" 
aa exterial, attd ax with an incenul eoeinj'. But t* it the poor ibcs.] 
oolf I wbo arc Mbject to thi> dncxK of popslalian i Ait the ridi 
ifVte proof agaiiM the c<rit* of thia ^-penaifiu prociple, thia 
beriiable lav of Batore i If cbe accoot which Mr. Mahbiu fpva 
of that prioci^ were true, iu range* co«U do more be cbcckrd hj 
derocing a crriiiD cUm of the commuakj to gbt 'iu nvooiH maw,* 
than jon coold keep the pbgne on of a hoaae bjr pliciag aome ooe at 
the door to catch it. Enber unaerv aad the dra»d of miter)' are not 
•baohttely neccMarr to keep pt^mlattaa witUn d»e btmoil*, oc oiKbisg ' 
Aon of the genera] cprc«l ot mtiery and po«er^ throogh the whole { 
conma m tj eo«ld tafc u from it. Mr. Mak^ tnn to iJuit the 
gxte* of racrqp oo maaluiKl bj ao ill«amed i»aiw»M 1 Frem iba 
liule trouble our imhor pvei himtelf abOM the Ipplieitiaa of hil 
■ illmiHiral and geometrical ratio* to the rich, and nil c oaM fn ce ia 
(he roetbod of inocnlatitie the poor oolj' b; wajr of preraMiaa, oae 
wosld •oppooe that the ^rmcr had tio cooccm in the afikir: that 
' ihcy neilhcf maitj oor are ^ren in nurriage ' ; b«t leating the nilgar 
b «ii ae«i of procreatioD to their ioferioft, only look oo to ace ihaL ' 
thej do KK oremock the world. Why oo, *»yt Mr. Mahhua, I 
have always iaticted on t«rf at one of the Decenary check* to 
popnlatioo ; and though in the nppet rank* of life, the rcttrnats. 
oo marriage caonoi be *aid to be iinpoced by nuiery or the (eai a£\ 
fniaerjT) yet it caawx be denied that thc*e rcatraiou lead to a 
deal of ncc aad projiigjcy, which aanrer ibe porpoae jatt u wcD 
There J* oor nerit I «hall Dot deny to Mr. Mahhoi^ wfaoch i*, that] 
be hai adapted hit remedie* with great *kiU and jadgnent to tbej 
dilferent ten>)>er>, habit*, and circnmnance* of bb patient*. In hii 
diriiion of the evil* of hantan ^(e, be hai allotted to the poor off the 
miacry, and to the rich ai kumS vitt at thij fbatt ! Tbcae laR will I 
dirctay be icry well taittfiod with ihb disttibatioa. — ^Tbeae remark* 
MiScicBtJy ihew that we cannot apologize for all tbc nmety there it 
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in the world by tajriog, that nothing clue can put a stop to the «vii* of 
populaiicn ; nor for atl the ikv, by saying Umt it in the altC'raaiire of 
mitcry. Ii cancot be [<rctcDd<.-d, that no one would ever indulge in 
viciout gTatiiic3tioci£, but from tlie apprtliension of reducing himself 
to want by hiving a family, — ' But he tannoi tti^iifltain them in a 
certain style.' — True: *icc is then a very convenicct auxiliary to 
pride, unity, luxury, arti6cial dintinciioni!. Sic. but it in not a retource 
against want. I once knew an instance of a genllemiin and lady who bad 
a Tery romantic passion for each other, but who could not afford to marry 
bcckusc they could only munter seven thousand pounds between ihem. 
Were they not to be pitied ? What could they do in this case i 
Why, the lady no doubt would beharc with all the wonted fortitude 
of her Kx on the occanon : but the noor man must certainly be 
driven into vicious courses. Oh ! no : 1 had forgot he wa> a clergy> 
man ; and his cloth would not admit of any such thing. Vice doe« 
not ihetcfore seem to be al-usiyi a neccssaiy consecjuence of the 
obstacle* to marriage. Moral lentmint is always practicable, where the 
opinion of the world render* it ncccisary. At all events, I conceive 
that either one or the other of Mr. Mallhos's remedies may be dis- 
penied with : they arc not ioth ncccstary. By his own account, (as 
formerly »een) extreme poverty is a very ineffectual bar to population; 
and as to vice, if it could be administered in doses, proportioned to (be 
occanon, so much and no more, ii might be un excellent ctire i but 
the mitfoRune i*, that when it once begins, there is no end of it. 
To change my metaphor, it take* the bit ia its mouth, and sets off at 
a gloriaun rate, without the least spur from nccensity, always keeping 
u tnucb a-head of the occasion as Mr. Malthus's geometrical tcrie* 
keeps a-head of his atithnietical one. Some persons may perhaps 
W|{ue, that there is a natural connection beiwcenivicc and misery, inaj- 
much as without the lemptation of want among the poor, the vices 
of the rich would lack proper objects to exercise tbemselvet Upon : so 
that, there being no one to offer temptation to, and no one having any 
wry great icmptaiions lo offer, people would be forced to marry among 
(heir t^uaii, unless the trilling consideration of not being able to 
provide immediately for a large family should induce them to moderate 
their passions for a while. This is -in argument which 1 sl^all not 
cODirovert : the di«urbing that beautiful harmony and depertdence 
which at prriicnt lubtists between vice and misery would certainly 
lead us back in a great measure to all the evils which Mr. Malihus 
ao^cipates as arising out of a state of cxcesiivc rinue and happincia, 
aad the most perfect form of society. 

1 shall here tjuote at htrge Mr. Malthus's account of the origin of 
the dittinctioni of property as necessarily arising rrom the precturc of 
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populadon on ihc mtutt oF lubuaunce, aad from that principle i 
I thall Biaik what I thiak the mom Doti<x^>lc pan* in iulia, 
nnkt aome obu-tvatioiu at Uie cod. 

' It may be cunoui to obMrre in tlie one that we have twcn 
fuppoting, how come of the pfinctpal Uwt, which it preteai goterti 
cit-ilir.cd society, would be mcceinvely dictaicxl by- the moM imperious 
nrcentity. Ai man, according to Mr. Godwi»i m the creaOircof tlud 
imprcuiooi lo which b« is (ubjrct, tbc goadng* of want could noCI 
coDiinnc long bclbr« tome vioUuoaa of public or priraic ROck «o«ld 
nect'Marily take place. At the*e vioUtioo* tucfeastd in number and 
exteol) lit msr* act'nrf atat cou^nbennve iattllftli d/" ihf letirty wamid 
t9en ptrtdve, that while pofnilfttioQ wu hit increuinjt, the yearly 
produce of the country would thortly begin to dimioith. The ttrgency 
of the caae woald tuggctt the neccMitj of aome immediate meaKuet 
being taken Ibr the general ttfety. Some kind of conveoiioo would 
then be called, and the duigerous sitstticn of ibe country (Ulcd in 
the «tronge«t icrma. Ii rvouU tt oiier-vrJ, ihal vrhUt thty livtJ m (&r 
miiiii cfpleaty il vfm of ItilU mufquntre vrbo iaimimi ihr UatI, or mi^ 
feiteutd tit Ifiul, as evaj man -omij ffrfeetfy wiAo^ and reaify lo itfffy 
tie woMb of til nelgbltur. But that ibt fatttitm wo/ no leaser ■a-Mber 
one HAt tbci:dd give to another thai ■wiUb kt £J not uie kimiilf ; b«t 
xuheibtr ht ihouid giv* Is fit luighbetir thtfooJ wMti wat ^ r o hte fy 
natuarj to hti ovun ejatttnct. It woutJ ir ritrttnttd that ihe l um t t r 
if ihotr vfbo vtere tJt li'tinl tirry grralfy excttatJ ihe itambtr and mtamt\ 
ifthojt vrto itotdJ iiifffy thrat ; that thcte prcsting wanU, which frooi < 
the *tale of the produce of the country, could not all be gratified, bad 
ocdiioned lonie flagrant violation* of justice; that these riolatioM 
had already checked the incre^e of food, and would, if ihcy were not 
by tome meant or other prereoied, throw tlic whole commnnity into 
coafuaion : that imperious neccissity teemed to dictate, that a yearly 
incrcsK of produce should, if posuble, be obuined at all evenit ; thai 
in order to effect thi* fimi great and imitijienKible purpose it would be 
adviaabje to make a more complete diriiion of land, and to tecore 
ereiy man'* property against TJolation by tbc mou powerful sanctioa*. 

•Il might be urged perlupt, by «ome objectors, that an tbc fertihty 
of the land inciensed, and larioufi accldeou occurred, the tharc« w 
(ome men might be much more than nilTicicM for their nipfwn ( 
that when tlie reign of teiflove was once eotablished, they wetiUi 
JutrHute ihiir tarfJui frodtKe wilbout lemc taafnuatian im riHim. It 
would be obeerred in antwcr, that this wa« an inconTcnience gready 
to be lamented ; but that it wai an ctiI which would bear no ' 
paiboa to the black uain of disucMC* whJd) would ineritably 
occaiioDcd by the intecutity of property; thai the fuainity rffiod 
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te fndaci ftad fat $ie fa f m lal iem fvUeh waJJ mnitaify tmtmti ibat 
VTCB if the «Aolc attntioa and hboor of the aociety were dinctnl to tUi 
(olt pottt. ind if b]F the aqn oofect Kcnrity of propcrry, aad ctery 
octwr otcamafpatM that conU be ifaougbt of, the gmXKK poiMb It 
uicKMe of pradncc wre yniij obuiMd; fct (till the iDcnue of 
liiod wmid bjr no mean* keep pace with the much Bwrc aM nacMe 
of popalatkn ; that mwic check u> popdatioo tfaefrfbre wm impcriooitjr 
alMd for i ih^t the moM notttfal and obricnu check wemed to be to 
■uke every man ptoride (6t hia ovn chilitren ; that tbii vovld 
oper a te in same rupect at a tncuutc and a guide io the incrtMe of 
mnlitioa, m ii mi^t be expected that do man would bring being* 
mn the worid for whom he could aot lifid the laans of Mpport ; that 
where this notwtihstaDdiag wia the caie, it aeemed Deceuary for the 
ncaoBple of otbcta, thai the dtaerace and iaconraucDce atteodifig (uch 
• condnct thould fall upon that indiridnal who had thiu iocoDuderatdy 
plunged bnoKlf and hi* innocent childm into want and miaery. 

* The inatitution of mmiagei or at trsK of lome exprcn or implied 
oUigation on every mu to fOfiport his own children, Kcnu to br the 
natural re<ult of tbeie rcaaoabjts in a comnmnity under the dilBcultiea 
lh:it we hate wppaard. 

' WTiCQ the»c two fundamental I.iws of locieiy, the aecurity of 
cofKtty, and the inititutioo of marriage were once e«tablishcd, 
leqoality of condiiiani muii necrnii.uily foilow. Those who weic 
Dm after the diiision of property would come iaio a fvorU alrtatfj 
fmitiaJ. If iheir psrcnu from hav!nf;too laige a Ijmily were unable 
to gire them tuificieiit (br their tupport, what could ihcy do in a 
world where erery thing was apprtranated \ We have twn the fatal 
efl«cu that woold remit to society if every man had a vo&d tiMm to am 
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iaEIead of myii^ils of centurict, not thirty yean could ebpw befote 
!ti otter tiettmctioa from Uie •impJc principle ofpopulHtioD.' 

Noi to intin on the absurdity, with tvhich Mr. M^lchu* eecma lo 
be enamoured, of believing that the change here predicted would be 
(he conKqaence of the inevitable bws of nature, not of any inherent 
depravity b the liuman mind, when it k evident that the whole 
miichief originate* in the folly and he;td>trong p;iinoni of the 
individunlii cnmpoiing thin extriordinary lociely, all the members of 
which are actuated by the purest moiiTet of reaiion and vittue-, ] «hall 
at once suppose a uate of society not Indeed perfect, but equal, and 
whh »clf-lovei and a liule common aenae, instead of benerolence and 
perfect wiifdcini, for it* roovtng principlci ; and see whether tt would 
not be posdble for lucb a itate of practical equality, admitting neither 
poverty oor riche*, to la«i more than * thirty yeare, belbre !t« utter 
Jtitraclim from thf limfle friiuiplt ef pi^lalion.' The question is, if 
I nndetttand it tightly, how that principle aiont (1 do not enicr into 
the iteDeral structure, foundations, or puqwtes of civil society, I 
propose to examine the qucstioo only us i branch of political economy, 
ot an it relatea to the physical iitiitenance of mankind, which is die 
point of view in which Mr. Malthui has treated it) how I say that 
principle imperiously require*, that there should be one clats of the 
oommmtity, ready to perish of want except as they ate kept from it 
by severe and unreniittio;; exeruon, and another class living in case 
xaA luxury for no other purpose than to keep the good things of this 
life from the first clasi, because if they were admitted to a share of 
them they would be immediately subjected to greater want and hard- 
ships than ever. It is to be remembered that Mr. Mallhus here 
pretends to bring forward a new theory of property j to have added 
the key-stone to the arch of political »ociety, which, he says, was in 
daaj^r of falling without it ; to enforce the rights of the lich, and set 
aside the claims of the poor as false and unfounded ; and [n- shewing 
how the dittinctioni of property are immediately connected with the 
physical naiuie and very exittence of mankind m a way that had not 
oecn tuppoied before, to point out the occcisity of arming the law 
with new rigour, and steeling the heart with fresh obduracy to sccockI 
the decisions of hn pngmatical philosophy. The taws of England 
recognize the right of the poor man to live by his labour; Mr. 
Mslthas denies thit rigliE, ind liolds it up to ridicule. The question 
ia, wlikh of them we shall believe. I shall therefore cximine the 
subject freely, having so good an authority on my side. 

All that I an find Mr. Malthut has ditcoveted is, that it would 
be neccuary in the progrean of society, in order to stave off the crilt 
of popularion, to make a regulation, that every man should be obliged 
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to wo(k for a Mibrntence, and to pronilc &r bt« own childioi. A 
grra nwucT unlj t Bra binag allowed id Mr. Makhiw thax Uioe 
two regulMJcnt would be mtuMty in the contmoa come of thiagi, 
I caOAOt U tbc tMW lime bclp tlu^iag thtt tkejr woiiU alio be 
Mi0kit9t—to aten dM >pproacb of beuBe, which i« tlie pottn ai 
iMae. 1 cao cudjr ■Ddenoad if crery man bad a valid claim To 
ID eoul ibare of xht produce of die conbf ibit tlua ifaacrscc 
anlibed ri^t would kad lo great bcwwenitBcei but not wfaea t 
•MCnKt ri^ i> doggnl widi itc c oadi ri oa, ibat W AatU wotk Sot 
hW (ban of ii. I can tbo adoot tbu I ew bwe ao dHmtothe 
mrphu pf odnce of ao ot ne r wthoM tome CMB|icBMtiOD in retara* 
Tlu* wocid ccTtaidlj be bard. But it doet not a^pptai (*'P(*'* *^ 
face of ibc atgutneni) bow I iboald therefore have tu> claim to tlic 
pfoducc of my own iiidiMtry ; or bow aaj other pcnMMi baa a right to 
force me to woric fot him witfaool making me what compcnwioa I 
think lit. //r ha* a right to bia catatc, /hare a right to my laboor. 
Aa to any prudace. whether turphia or aot, which he may raiae &oai| 
it, be ba« a tight to keeo it to himaelf i a* to that which I ratte for 
him, it teema to be a KiDJect of Tohinlary agteeme o t. Agaia, if a 
mao who ia at iodustriooi a* ronelf, and e^joUf rcapa (tie benefit < 
hi* ioduatry chu»r* to have the addiiioaal aouce of a wife and 
M be bat all the fim, I tee no rra*on why be tboold not have all the 
mnUe i it i« neitber fair nor e<|ual that I ilioald make a dredge of 
mytelf, or be put to incodTenicttce Car the aake of hi> amusemeatiki 
Let 0* lee then how the argnnwnt atand* in tbi* Rage of it. Tb*-] 
rcaaon wkidi j^nearcd fin- not allowing to every man a valid clain i 
an cfjuiil tliaie of the produce of the earth wat, thai the admittioa <__ 
Mtch a claim would only be an cxcmc for idlcDca*. The extravagant, 
ihe wortbleta, and indolent would thus prey opon the hooe« and 
laborioua part of the community. (We are (Vppodog a caae where 
every evil dttpotitioo and oiigioal deprartty bad tut been completely 
eradicated by rcaton and phowaopliy.) Even if oo tnch character* 
cxiiud, they woold hardly fail to be produced by having lucb fipo^ 
cnooaragenem given them. On the other hand, if rvcry one waa at] 
liberty to aaddle hi* neighbour or tlic commonaty witli ai many 
childreo aa be pleaaed, there woidd either be oo wflicieBt cbcck to 
tbe inordinate increaae of population, or at l<a«t any one perron who 
got the atari in the race of matrnnuoy would have it in hi* powrr to 
deprive the other* of their right to the (urplu* prodttcc of their labour i 
by claiming it for hii family. It i* Decctsuy then lo prevent thrj 
impoailiDn of any oee'* fiuiening bimtelf and children on another for j 
■apport, that there ahould be a certain affrvpriation of the 
tloci I that it, that each man'* claim vpoo it should be in proportioa 
it6 
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to the than he had m incteutng it. The next connidcration ii 
wbctbcr with thii hold upon him, you would not be able to make 
him cAectually cxctt himeclf, and at the tame lime prevent him from 
hanag more children than lie could maintain, the lame all-powcHul 
itiraulua of Klf-ioieresi equally couBteraciing hit indolence and hit 
■ndMCKdcn. Mr. MaJthua ta^ that the inie caute of the diAicultict 
under which the community would labour, would be the cxccBsire 
tendency to population, ariung from the tecurity fdt by every man 
that hi* cbiidren would be well proTided for by the general 
beiKToleoce: by taking away ihi* aecurity tfaeo, and imposing the 
uak of maintaining them Dpoo bimwlf, yon remote the only cause of 
ibe uaavoidabk tendency of poMlatioa to txatu, and of all the 
coofiuMU that would envue, by iDaltiog hia (clfiahneu and hi> indolence 
operate aa direct check* on bit aenaual propenaitiet. He would be 
Ucd to kit good behariour at effectually at a country fttlow is at 
pretcni by bnng bound in a penalty of twenty poundii to the parith 
tor cTcty lustard child that he get*. If every man'* carntngt were 
in propOTlioB to hit exertions, if hi« share of the nccetaarie*t the 
cotnTorta, or even the anpcrguities of life were dcriTed from the 
produce of bb own toil, or ingenuity, or deiermioed by equitable 
Mla^ajitfton, I cannot conceive bow there cuuld be any greater 
•ecurity for regularity of conduct and a general apirii of industry 
ID th* acecral members of the community, as far as was consiitent 
mth braltb and the teal enjoyn»ent of lite. If these principles are 
not nifficieni to exure the good order of society in tueh circum- 
•tancet, I ihouid like to know what are tht? principle! by which il is 
enfoTGcd at prctcot. They are nothing more than the regular 
cooaeciion between induitry and iia reward, and the additional 
charge or labour to which a man ncccHtarily subject* himself by 
being encumbered with a family. The only dillcrcncc is in tlie 
proportion between the reward, and the exertion, or the rate at 
which the payment of labour is fixed. So far then we tee no Tery 
promg tymptonu of the dicMlutioa of the tociety, or of any violent 
departure from tbi* syttem of decent equality, from the tole principle 
of poptilaiion. Yet we hare not hitbctio got (in the regular courae of 
the wgDinent} to far at the dittinction of a cIih of labourer*, and 
a cltM of proprietor!. It may be urged perhaps thai nothing but 
extreme want or misery can (uniith a stimulus su^ciently strong to 
peodocc 'the labour oeceiaary for the support of an extended 
omulatian,' or counteract the pttnciple of population. But Mr. 
Maldint himself admita that 'the moat constant and best directed 
efTorta of iodiuiry are to be found among a claia uf people above the 
claa* of the wretchedly poor,' among ihow who have aometbing to 
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loK, and •ometlitt^ to gua, sod wbo, bappen what will, cmnol be 
wotw ofT than ihcy ue. He alio admit* that it i( atnoog thia 
middtisg dan of people, itui we are to look for mem inMincei of 
aelf-denial, prodeoce, And a compcicDt retistancc to the principle 
of population. 1 do oat therefore undcrsund ciiber the wetglit or 
connttenc)' of the charge wliicli he brio;;) a;:ainsi I'utne of baring 
fallen into the nuut funiJviient:il errora respecting the principle* of* 
government by r.onfouading the alfairi of Europe with iho«e of 
Americ». If ihe people in America we not forced to labour (aitd 
there are no people more irxiusirioui) by extreme poverty, if ifaey are 
not forced to be prudent faod thetr prudeace i« 1 believe eoiul lo 
their inciuWry) by the icanUDtM of the itoil, or tlie unequal diltnbution 
of it* produce, no matter whether the >tate it old or new, whether the 
population is incrcuing or itAtionary, the example provci e<|ually in 
all catci that wrelehcdncfiii is not the lise qua non of industry, and 
that the way to hinder jieopic from taking littptrate (tcp» i« not to 
involve tbem io despair. The current of our daily life, the spring* of 
our activity or fortitude, may be supplied aa well from hope ai fear, 
from 'cheerful and confident tlioup.htu' as the a|ipafilioo of famine 
nt-ilking juil behind us. The merchant attends to his busioeta, tettlc* 
hia accounti, and annwcrs his curiespondcott ai diligently and puncluallv 
aa the aho]>-kecper. The ahop-keeper minda hi« cuaiomera, aod puin 
olF bia goods, tclU more lies, ia a greater drudge, and gets leat for hit 
pains thau the merchant. The shoeblack piques bimaelf upon giving 
the last polish to a gentleman'* ihoea, and gets a penny for hta 
trouble. In all these cases, it ii not Mricily the proportion between 
the exertion and the object, neither hope nor fear in the abctraci, that 
deicrmincii the degree of our excrtjonn, hut the balance of our hopes 
and fear), the digtrtntr thai it will make to u» in our aituation wheiber 
we exert ourselves to the ucmoet or not, and the impoasibtlity of 
turning our labour to any better account tliat habitually regulatca our 
conduct.' We all do the best for ourselvw that we can. Thia is at 
least a general rule. — But let us auppose, though I do not think 
Mr. Maithus has thrown any new or striking light on the way, in 
which Kuch a change would be brought about, that it ii found neccttarjr 
to make a regular ditiMon of the land, and thai a clatt of proprietor! 



I Thai (he tbop-knpa tannol in gtneiil be (uppoKd to h ictnstH by uiy fear 
of winl. Hii excrtLOni are 4njfi»trr1 mlirely by the proapect i>f filti, at ndviBUfc. 
Y«t hfivr Irillini; >re hit prnttU ccmpimi with Incur uf (hr merdunt. Thii 
however ilon nnl sbaie fail <!il<Kencr. Il ma; t* uivl Ihit thr I'InntiKr ii u 
gral 10 him, Thit it, it is thr pritnt in fait jioivrr to make | which is the wry 
ihiog I man lo say. In (*n we ifr wODnd up to ■ CertaJa yUch of kmIuIiM 
iiul srtivily itauMi ■■ mechanically u wc winil up « clock. 
il8 
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and a claw of laboven is conKqurndy cnablishnl. L«i ui tee in 
tbia case what proDortim of the durplu* protiuce of tlic^ giound might 
be luppoKd Id ml to the tharc of the labourer, or whether if any 
thing more wan allowed him thnn what wa& jutt enough to keep him 
aJivc 3!id rnahle him ii> Maggcr through the tai^kn at The day, both 
rich and poor (but CKpcclally the l.ittcr] woultl not talfer grieroatly 
from all such impious and inhunian atlcmptH, as our author aJterwardt 
calla them, to rcvi-ru; the law» of nature, or decrees of Providence 
(which you please) *hy which some human beings are tnc»tl»bly 
exponcd to wxnc* I (ball argue the ({ueiition xolely on the ground 
natcd by Mr. Malthun. I ihall i>uppoi>c th.it every proprircor Hm an 
abMloie right lo his property, and to the wtho/e produce of his own 
exertions. There arc two other tiucttion* to br considered, namely, 
wheilicr the right to the labour of others and to the produce of their 
labour attachei to the posaetsion of the soil, secondly, if ihut is cot 
the caae^towbat proportion of the produce ofihe gruunil the labourer 
is Dalurally entitled ay his exerliooi. Mr. Malthua infctn that from 
the ettabliahmeni of the two findameotal law*, security of property, 
and the institution of marriage, inequality of conditions mu»t ncccwirily 
follow. I coDfes« I do not «ce this ncceMsry consequence. 1 would 
axk, u[ion whut plea Mr. Malihus succeeded in cstaMishing these two 
fundameatal luw«, but because they were necessary aiu) conipetcnl lo 
itbnuLuc the cxcniont and rnirain the pauioni of the community at 
targe, that ii, to maintain a general practical ccjuality, to regulate each 
pcTtOEi's indulgences according to their industry, to lay an eten tax 
upon CTtry man, and ihu» prcTcnt the return of fraud, violence, 
Gonftuioc, want and mitery. Grant that the mo«i fatal elTccii would 
reiult to society, if eeery man had a ralid claim to en tgaal thare of 
the produce of the earth ; it by na nieano follows that the same fatal 
electa would rc«ult to HicieCy from allowing to every man a ralid 
cluni to a aharc of the produce of the earth fraportionid to his labour. 
Yet I doubt whether any great inequality could tubsist, while each 
maa had this valid ctaim. It is one thing to have a right to the 
pKoduce of your own exertions, and another to have a right to tlie 

firoduce of the earth, tliat it, of the labour of others. It is so far 
rom being fair to apply the lame reasuning to these two thingi, that 
the evil* which would be the necestary conKquenoes of the one, 
cannot potnibly result from the other. The one ii a direct contra- 
diction to the other. It is on this distinction in fact, that all property 
.ind all society is originally founded. By making it equally tlw 
inicrett of each individual to exert himself, you in all prob^lity 
aecufC an equal degree tif industry and comfort in each individual. 
At least, a Mxiety formed upon this plan woukl have as £iir a chance 
tOL. IV. : I t IQ 
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of reiUitne all the advaougcs of which it W2t cipabU', with a few 
dcTiiiioni from the orif^ical diirciion aod dniga, m a society, where 
only n Ico dcErce of ctju^liiy wu ^iiiUe, would have of cocniog up 
to it* origioil idea. Industry and regularity of behaviour ma» gaio 
ground, where the*c habiti were CDforoed by the general exxmptc of 
the whole tociny, and where ibe ucri£ce to be mide was let*, and 
the reward more oeruin. I mi^t appeal to the hictorjr of all 
oountrict in [iroof of thn. Industry flowiitics moat in those couatriet, 
where there it the greatctt equality of conditioos and where in 
coDtequence instaocei of extreme djnreit cm rarely occur. The 
excenirc dcpreuion of the lower cbu of the community can only 
(by taking away the (pring of hope, and making it nearly tm- 
poittibtc for ihcm to fall loweri] aithearun induitry, and make 
tliem rcgardlcM of contcqueoce*. It cannot be laid down aa no 
axiom, that you animate industry, b proportion u you ukc away 
it* reward. It may be taid that the poor will not go throunn 
extreme hardi)ii|i8 but from tlte fear of itarving. I know no 
reason why mcb hardiUipi are neceMary but becauK one man 
i* obliged to do the work of aeveraL — These general obterrationa 
are not tet anidc by nippoitng the right of property to be established. 
All that I can uodcntnod by a right of property it a righi in any occ 
to cultivate a piece of land, be it more or l(«t, asd a ri^ at the 
tame ttme to prevent any one else from cultitating it, or reaping the 
produce. This, tn whaterer way a man comet by it, n the uUnoat 
extent of thii right. ' Thote who were bora aher the diriaioo of 
properly,' ny« Mr. Malthui, < would come into a world a&t4ufy 
penttii4.' [How the whole world should come to be poucMed 
ininiediaicly after the di»isiori of property 1 do not undcrttand.] * If 
their [larenls, from h:iving too large a family, were unable to give 
ihem tuiLcient for tbeir support, what could they do in a world, 
where every thing wat appropriated \ ' [Jutt now lit vwld, and at 
pment, evtrj itii^ in h it appropriaied.j < We have teen the fatal 
eftccta that would rciult to tuciety, if every roan bad a valid claim to 
an equal ihare uf the produce of the earth.' pThin haa beeo 
anawcfcd.) ' The members of a family which wa« grown too large 
lor the ori^oal division of land approptiaied to it could not then 
demand a part of ihe lurphi pradurt of uhm as a debt of justice.' 
(Certainly not. They would have no tight to it, because one man 
would have no right to another in:i[i's property ; but that right, u hs 
at relate* to tlic vurplut produce, n nut backed by the neoetatiy of 
the ZM*, iu Mr. Malthua would lead ot to nppote, or because every 
thing it already .-ippropriated.] ' It hat appeared thai, from the 
inevitable Uvrt of human DMurc, tone beings will be expoaed to 
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t want.* [That u Uw qoettbD.I 'The aumber of those petsoDi 

I would anon exceed the ability of the lurf/uj produce to supply.' I 

I bcti<"ve so, if they depended on the turplun produce of the latwur of 

I the rich to supply them. Bui the loBg and the short of it ii that 

time laboiious landholder^ the«e owneis ol surplui produce, hnding 
that their own exi-ttioo* could not sujiply all their own wanii, and at 
the Mine time keep pace with ilieir benevolence to thone unhappy 
pertooa, who in the great lottery- of life had drawn 3, blank, would 
call to their aid lueh of theK ax ptofeucd thcmiclvcii able and willing 
to exert their strength in procuring a furthrr lurpliu fradaer, whicli 
would enable the proprieiors to afford atsittance to greater nunibcn, 
that it) out of the produce of their own labour, not out of that of the 
proprietor!. To hear Mr. Maiihus talk, one vrould tuppote that 
the rich were really a very hard -working, ill-used people, who are not 
xufTeTcd to enjoy the earnings of tbeir honest industry in quiet by a 
set of troublesome, uniitislied, luxurious, idle people called thr poor. 
Or one might suppojc that a landed estate wan a machine that did its 
own work ; or that it was like a large plum-cske, which the owner 
might SI once cut up into slices, and cither cat ibcm himself, or gite 
lima away to others, just as he pleased. In this case I grant that 
the poor might be said to depend coiircly upon the bounty or ivrflai 
fnam of the rich ; and as ihey would have no trouble in procuring 
iheii share but merely that of asking for it, their demands would 00 
doubt be a little unre»»onablc, and in short, if tbcy were complied 
with, the estate, the earplus produce, or the plumb-cake (call it which 
you will) would soon be gone. The <)ue3tioa would no longer be 
* whether one man should give to another that which he did not use 
lumself : but whether he should give to his neighbour the food which 
was absolutely neccsciry to bis own existence. But I cannot admit 
that they would be reduced to any such necesaiiy merely from allow- 
ing to the labourer as much of the additional produce of the ground 
as he himself had really aiUleil 10 ii, I repeat that 1 do not oee how 
a Kia&'s reaping the produce, and no more than the produce of his 
industry, can operate na an inducement to idknees, or to tbc excessive 
nmltipltcxtion of chitdren, when noiwitb standing all his industry it is 
impoisiblc he ihould provide for them without cither diminishing his 
own comforts, or if ihc population ii already full, plunging them and 
himself into want and misery. This addition to the argument is like 
a foil to a sword — it prcTenis any dangerous coDscquences. If I say 
to a number of people, that they may each of them have as much of a 
heap of com as they desire, the whole of it would very soon be 
bc^kc, but if I tell them that they may each of them have as much 
as they can tarrj a-aiay thcraielves, there might be enough to load 
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conununiiy for a job, when they do not want hit uautancx, and bm 
ot' (he laboriouH port of the community demanding a tmzll portion of 
food or the mc^nt of tabaiatcnc* oui of the lurplus produce of their 
Ubom tA a fair tanfeorMm for tfacu trouble t I Mcnetimc* think 
tint ab«lrute nubjccu ue bett illnitratcd by famitiu cxam]>4c«, and I 
(hall accotdinKly give one. Suppote I have ^ot potsesuon of ut 
kland which 1 either twA htaa *omti>ody else, or wii the first to 
occupy. But no matter how I came by it, I am in pouctdon of it, 
and that is enough. Suppote then I *ee another pcrMn coming 
towards it cither in a canoe {tbcie cguettioDt are alway* first decided 
io a uate nry nearly approaching a itatc of nature) or nwiniming 
from tome otber bland at 1 conuirc dtber wJtib intau to drive mc 
from k. Of to defhtad roe of the produce of my labour. Now ercn 
aUowing that I had more than enough for mystif, that part of my 
•nrpltu produce waa devoured by fowU or wild beastt, or that I 
threw it for »por( into the *ca, yet I should contend thai I have a 
right, a uiict right in one acnsc of the word, to lake out a long polo, 
and poth this unfair intruder from the ihorc* and try to aink his boat 
or himwlf m the water to get rid of him, and defend ray own rr/Ar. 
But nippOK that tnsiead of hit coming to mc, 1 j^ to hini, and 
pemiade him to rctucn with mc ; and that when I have ((ot him 
none, I want to set him to work to do cither part or the whole of 
my buaines! foi me. In this case I iliould cooceire that he is at 
liberty either to work or refwif working ju« as he thinks proper, to 
work on whsi terms he thinks proper, to receive only a tmail pari, or 
the half, or mure lh;in half the produce as he picaies ; or if I do not 
chute to agree to hit lerma, I mutt do my work mytclf. What 
powible right hsTc I over him f Hit right to his liberty it juk a» 
good as my tight to nty property. It is an cxcclleiK tlttveux-M-fru, 
and if he is as idle as I am la^y, he will make his market of it. I 
lay then that this otij^nal H^ibt continues ta all stages of society, 
ufjcss where it has been tpeciiically given upi and acts as a counter- 
poise to the tniokncc of property. If indeed the poor will work for 
the rich at a certain rate, they are not bound to employ othen who 
demand higher wages, or a greairi rumbcr than they want : but a* 
it is plain that they must cither work ihcmiclTen, or get others to 
work for ihrm, over whom they ha<c no right whatever, I contend 
that the mass of the labouring conimuniiy have always a right to 
Unit, to demand what wap^ they pleaae ; the leatt that tbey can 
dnuand it cBODgb to mppori them and their f^unilics ; and the real 
cootett will be between the aversion of the rich to labour, and of the 
poor to famine. This seems to be the phi1o»ophy of the qucttion. 
It is alao the spirit of the Uws of l^ogland, which have iH't a provision 
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for the poor ; wbcly cimtideriajit no doubt, thai they who rccct*«I 
thdr all from the Ubour of othtrt were bound to provide out of thrir 
lupcTfluitie* (or tlic necc«itici of »ucb u were xa want. If it be said 
(li« this principle vill I<^id to cKtrrroe abute in practice, t notweTi 
No, for there i> banlly &Dy one, who will live in drpeodcfice, or oa 
CMuaiiics if he cao hdp il. The check to the abtue ii nifficiendj _ 
provided in the miwrabir prcuriousness and dii'giuiinc Diture of the 
remedy. But if from the extreme ine<]uality of conaitioni, tfaM ii, 
from one part of the community hamf been able to cogrow all the 
advanCiiges of lociety to thcmnelTM, to that they can trample oo the 
other* at pli^sure, the poor ate reduced to low in intellect and feeling 
M to be inditfermt to ercry connderalion of the kind, neither will 
they br rrKliained from following their inclination* by Mr. Mahbus'* 
grinding law of neces&ily, by the abolition of the poor laws or by the . 
pro»pcet of ireeiaK their children Biarvinji at the doors of the rich. ly 
u not by iJieir own fiwili alotie that thej- have fallen into this degradi- 
tion t those who have brouf^bt them into it ought to be answerable for 
iume of the contequencei. The way to obviate those coaietjueoccs 
in not by obstinately increasing the ptesRurc, btit by tewcninx >t- It 
■a not my bwioeM to in<jiiirr how a wciety formed opoa the ttmple 
plan above-mentioned might be supposed to degenerate in conic<)ueiice 
of the different paaaions, fuUiei, vices, and cireumttAncet of luankind, 
into a state of exccMitc inequality and wretchcdncKt : it is tutHcicDt 
for my purpmc to have thcwn, that sucli a change was not leodcred 
nccestary by the «>le principle of population, or that it would not be 
ab«oluteIy impoitibic for a state of actual equality to last ■ thiny yean * 
without producing the total overthrow and destruction of the society. 
l^quatity produces no fuch maddening etfects on the principle of 
populatioo, nor is it a thing, any approuche« to which must be taul to 
human huppinen, and arc universally lo be dreaded. The connection 
therefore between that degree of inrqualiiy, which tcrroinaies in 
extreme vice and miiery, and the nccetiary reotiaintK on population, 
il not no obvious or indissolnbic, as to give Mr. Malthus a right to 
* qualify ' the luxuries of the rich, and the diMresses of the poor as the 
inevitable consequences of tbc fundamental laws of natuie,and u ncce*. 
iary to the very existence of aociety. I sliall here take tlic liberty of 
quotinjj tbc two foUowinn piiiagei from Mr. Maltliui's L'siay, which 
seem exactly to confirm my idea* on the subject, only better exftfeiaed, 
and stated in a much neater manner. ' In most countries, amoog tbe 
lower claie»cs of |ieoplc, there ap]ieara to be something likeaftMdardaf 
wretcbcdnets, a point below which, they will not contime to marry and 
propagate t heir species. This standard Is different io diffntnt countdes, 
and i« formed by various concurriojt circuronancea of toilt dimatc. 
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gonrniiKiu, degree of koowlctlgc, and citilizAtion, Sec. The priocipal 
circumtuncc* which contnhaic to nite it, uv, liberty, security of 
property, the q>t«ad of knowledge, and d liuir fir thr nnvraunctt lUiii 
lit amfirli of Sft. ThoM whicli coDtfibute priDcbally lo lower it 
are dcnwtiaia >od i£00fanc«.' For what purpoae old Mr. Mallfaus 
write hi» book ? ' In an attempt to better the condition of the lower 
cbne* of tociety, our object ihould be to i.iitc ihii Kt.tndard ai high 
M pguibk, by militating a tpirit of indoprndcncc, a decent pride, 
■M a uste for dcanlineu and comfort among the poor. Tlie*c 
lubia would be best inculcjitcd by a tystem of general education and, 
Wim MOIMly lixed, would be tht moil fo-a/nfai miaiu of prrptatmg 
Anr marryi^ ^eith Uk prvifttt ^im^ ^^cJ It fo^eii tBth aavoKtagu 1 
aiJ viadJ muiqBtnlfy raiie thorn Btarar to tht miiUle lUuitt of netetj.' 
Yet Mr. Mahhui clMrwhcrc attempts to prove thai the prcuure of 
population on ihc mean* of mbtincncc can only be kept back by a 
tyttcni of terror and famiw, at the ptea»urr of a crowd is only kept 
back by the loldicrt' bayonets. I have ihui endeavoured to art«wcr 
the play af wordt, by which Mi. Maithua undertakes to prore that 
the rich hare an abMluie right to the di^pmal of the whole of th« 
Kurplti* produce of liie /aSour of clbtn. After thtt preparation, I 
flhall venture to trmt the reader's imagination with tbc panages, id 
which he tries to put down privaic ch.trity, and to prove the tight of 
the rich (whcfrever they coovcnicotly can] to surve the poor. They 
are very pretty paasagcs. 

' There is one right, which mun has gcncntlly been thought to 
posies*, which I am confident he neither docs, nor can, posses), a 
right to lubtistcncc when his labour will not fa'irtf purchase it. Our 
laws indeed say, that he has tbifi right, and bind thr society to 
ftitnish employment and food to chose who cannot get thera in the 
regular market; but ia so dotogt they atlcmpc to rfvcrw: tht laws 
of nature: and it is, in conwqtieaee, to be expected, not only tliat 
they should fiul in their object, but that the poor who were intended 
to be benelited, should suffer most cruelly from this inhuman deceit 
which is practised upon ihem. 

' A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot 
gn inbsiftMcc from his parents on whom he has a just demand, and 
ff the tocienr do not want his labour, has no claim of rijhl lo the 
tnttllest porttOD of food, and, in fact, has no huiineas to be where he 
is. At rulure's mighty feast there is tii) vacant cover for him. 
She tells him to be gone, and will (]uickly execute her own orders, 
if he do not work upon the comjiassion of some of her guests. If 
these guests grt up and make room for him, other iottuders rmmedi- 
Hcly appear dcmaodtDX the tame favour. Tbc report of a frovlsion 
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for ^1 tku come, fiUt the ImII with nanMrmu claBUitU. The order 
and hxTiiKin; of the (cMt it duitnbed, the plenty that bdbre reigoed 
i« chiiBgcd inu> *carcity ; and the faappocw of die gncKi ii dcMioycd 
by the ifioctade of murry and dqicikdcnce ia every part of the hali, 
aod b)- iht eUmoiom iinponDBity of thoK, who arc juctly enraged 
M DM linding Oie ptonMM which they had been Uught to expect. 
The gaetti Icura loo bie their enofi IB counteracting ihoK Krkt 
orden to all iniiixlcrs iinicd by the ^nat duttrcu of the icutt who^ 
wuhtng that all her gaetu abovJd hare plenty, and koowtng that ibe 
coold Bot proridc tor ualimitrd numbct*, htinuDcly refiued to sdnut 
fimb comer* whca bcr tabic wat alrcidy full.' 'Hiit it a very 
brUliaiii dcacriptioBt and s pIcawBg allegory. Oor author luxoiiatet 
IB ilic dearth of nature: be caaoot coniaio hu triiunph : he frolica 
with hia Hbject in ibc gaiety of hit heart, and hU tongue grow* 
wanton in praiM of ^nnne. Bm let m examine it not aa a diqilay 
of iraapnatian, bnt aa a piece of teaaoning. In the fint place, I 
canDOt admit the ancitioa that 'at nature '• miehty leatt there i* no 
vacant cover for the poor man.' There are plenty of racanl cover* 
but that the gurtu at the head of the table have adzni upon alt 
those at the lower end, before the table wat full. Or if there were 
DO vacant cover, it would be no great matter, be only aalca for the 
crumb* which fall from rich men's tabic*, and the bone* which 
thry throw la their dog). *Shc (naiore) telU him to be gooe, and 
will quickly cxrcwc her own orders '( lie do not work on the 
compaa«ion of conic of the gucdta.' When 1 *ec a poor old man, 
who after a life of uoceating labour is oblij^ed at lau to beg his 
bread, driven front the door of the rich man by a surly porter, and 
half a do/.cn sleek well-fed dogs, kept for the pleasure of ilieir maMer 
or mittreu, jumping up from the nrc-iidc, or bouncing unt of thdr 
warm kennels upon him, I ant, according to Mr. Malthun, in the 
whole of this scene, to fancy nature presiding tn person and executing 
her own orders against this unwelcome intrwler, who as he is bent 
fairly double with hard labour, and can no longer get employment 
in the regular market, has no claim of rigii fat our author emphatically 
expcesae* it) to the smaUeit portion of lood, and in fact hu du 
butineM to be where he it. The preference which b i>lten given to 
the inferior animal* over the human specie* by the inititntiona and 
cuntomi of Miciety it bad enough. But Mr. Matibu* wishes to go 
&rther. By the initituciooB of society a rich man is at liberty to pre 
hil raperabundance cither to the poor or to hit dogs. Mi. Malihut 
will not allow bim this liberty, but aiy* tliat by the law* of nature 
be is bound to give it to bia do^ because if we tuffer the poor to 
work upon our compnsiion at oil, diit will only embolden their impor- 
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tuaiiy, *ai>d the ordrr snd harmony that before reigned at natxrc*! 
ftan will be <Ii«iirbc<l and changed into want and confusion.' This 
might probably be ch« conK^uence, if the rich, ot the chief guetts 
bad j>ruvided the cntiTuinnit- nt for ihemtclrca ; or if nuure, like a 
liberal hoitess, had kindly ptoTidcd it for ihcm, at her own proper 
COM and cxpcnce, without any obligations to the poor. It might be 
nccewory in this cmc for thoEe wlu> had cither provided the feast, 
OT been cxpfc«i-iy iniitcd to it, to keep a pretty tirtct li:ind uiet ihotc 
idle and disorderly perwtni, to whose importunity there was no rod. 
Bat the quectioQ teally is, not whether aU thoce should be tupplied 
who prt« forward into the hall without baring conirihuird any thing 
to the plenty that abounds, but whether nftcr the diiTcrcnc guccis 
hare conctibutctt largely, each of them hnTing brought his share and 
more than big share, the proprietors of the mansion hare a right to 
twn them alt out ag.tia, and only leave a few scraps or coarse bits to 
be flmg to tbem oui of tlie wiodowi, or handed to them outiide the 
door. Or whether if every man wa» allownl to eat the mext which 
be had brought with him in quiet, he would immediately go out, and 
bring in half a do7.cn more, eo that be wontd have nothing Icfi for 
himself, and the hall would be instantly ovcrcrou-ded. 1 hi« «tale- 
incM is, 1 believe, considerably nearer the truth than Mr. Malthus's. 
Asd if so, we can have little dilliculty in deciding whether there it 
any ground for Mr. Malthui'n apprrheniions of the danger of raising 
the condition of the poor, or relieving the distresses to which, in 
their pretcni unnatural ,ind unnecessary state of degradation, they are 
unavoidably nubjca. ' The spectacle of misery and dependence ' 
never arises from the scantiness of the provision, or from the nearly 
equal shares, in which it is divided, itiviajt enoouragemenl to a greater 
runibet of applicants t for those hclplcsa intruders, against whom 
Mr. MallJma iibucs such strict iirtlers, namely the riling generation, 
never come into the world till they are sent for, and it is not likely 
that thouc who find thcmaelvei warm in their seats with every thing 
comfortable about them and nothing to comphin of, should when 
there is really no room for fresh comers, send for more people to 
shove them out of their places, and eat the victuals out of their 
mmnha. 'The Abbe Rayn.il has said that, "Avaot totiiei les loix 
wcitta I'hoinme avoit le droit de tulwtttet." He might with just as 
much propriety have said, that before the intiitution of social laws, 
every man had a tight to live a hundred years. Undoubtedly he had 
then, and has still, a good right to live a hundred years, nay a thousand 
(/* it ttm, without inteifctiog wnth tit rjgit ef othiri to &vt ; but the 
alTair, in both cases, it principally ui affiiir of power, doc of right. 
Social Uwa very greatly increase this power, by enabling a much f;reateT 
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iHunbcr to mbnit tlua could nibciitt withoui them, and k> &r rcry 
grculy cnhree U Jrtit iL luijuUr ; but neither before nor after the 
tmuntioa oAocul l3u-»,c»uld animl'mHltJ mnnhfrtaiiitt; and bdioTV, 
«* well U finc^i iic who ccawd to harr iht fiiwrr, ceased u> bun lie 
rigti.' In thU |>aaMw Mr. Maltbw 'iharpeo) Wit Dndcnuadiag^ 
npon hb llitiljr heart. Tli« logic ii tmart and liTetj aod.ancn- 
barrated : it it not encumbered wtth any of the awkward lecliog* 
of hnnuunty. Alter all, he mU»es hit aim. Far hi* argument 
prora that the right of luhtaitcoce or one man't right to tire is 
onljr limited by its ioicHcring with the right o( others lo live : that 1% 
thai A man hat then only no right to Iitc, when there is notUns for 
him to lire vpon ; in which caie the <]uettioa becomes on alFair of 
power, not of ti^ht. But it h not the i^ueitioo whether the jiroprietor 
should itanc hinioelf in order that the labourer may lire; but whether 
the propni-toi hai a right to live in extraraganoe and luxury, while 
the labourer ii starring. At to hii abtolutr right to the produce of 
the soil, th.it it to say, of the Ubour ofothcrt, we hair •ecu that he 
hat no such right either lo the whole of the sorplus produce, or to 
ai math ^ It at ht flrtuti. Widi resj^ect then to the fihare of the 
jiroduce which the lahouier )ias a right to demand, ' it is not likely 
that be khodd exchange his labour, without receiving » ntffieitnt 
quantity of food in return,' in enable him to lire, unleM the right 
of the Jiroprietor to exact ilie labour of others on what tenn* he 
chusri, i« seconded by a kind of po«-er, which hat very little coonec- 
tion with the power of the tanh to bring forth no more produce. 
As It) the right of the rich, in .1 moral point of view, wantonly to 
starve the poor, it ■« I think bent to lay nothinjr, about it. Social 
ieatitutions, on which our -luthor lays great ntreu as enlarging the 
power of lubBiticnce and the right along with it, do not deny relief 
to the poor. For this very reason Mr. Maltbu« wiihct to shoulder 
then) aude, in order to make room fot cenaiD regalatsoDi of hit own, 
more agreeable to iht liiwi of nalurr anil iht fnnt^ e/ feftiialieii. 
A little fanher on he says, * As a previous step even to any conndcr- 
able alicraiion in the picnrnt lysteni, which would coniratt or slop the 
iacrcAu- of the relief to be giren, it appears to nt that we ate Muod 
in justice and honour ^/armally « JiitLum llv right of the peer IP 
tutferi.' It would be more modest in Mr. Malihua to let them 
diulaiin il for thcmtclvcs. But it appears that the reason for 
ctnlrading the relief aCorded them by ihi- prctent system, and 
denying the right altogether, is that there is no subsistence for an 
unKmitcd number. As to ihc pobt at which it may be prudent ot 
proper for the rich to withbuld ascisiance from the poor, I shall not, 
enauirc into it. But I shall dispute Mr. M.ilthus s right to thr 
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the poor man out of existence because there h no room for him 
' at niiurc'x mighty fcaM,' fill he can give some better reason for h 
than that there m nol (oom for an ua/imiteJ itumltr '. — The tnainiain- 
ance of (he needy poor \* a tax on the iDequ;ility of cunditionb and 
the lunuiiew of the rich, wliich they could not enjoy but in consequence 
of that gcDcial tlepreBiion of the lower cl.i*tea which continu-tlly 
nibjeclii Uiem to dithcultic* nnd want. It ii a Jaacmr to keep them 
quiet, and prevent them from enforcing tho«e more solid, and impor- 
tant clairat, not interfering with ihe right of property, but a direct 
conscijucoce of the right of pcrwnal freedom, and of their right to set 
their own price on their own exertions, wliicb would rutsc them above 
ibc reach of waot, and enable thtm to niuiniaiii Uicir own poor. Bui 
they cannot do tliii without a gener.il comliin;ition of the labouring prt 
of the community ; .wd if any thing of this kind were to be attcmpteil, 
the legiibturc we know would inntsntly interfere to preTcni ii. I know 
indeed that the legislature assumcti a right lo prevent comtHnalioDsof the 
poor to keep ihcmwrkcs above want, though they iStiiiim any right to 
meddle uith monopolies of corn, or other combinations rn the regular 
ttartt eflraiif, by which the rich and thriving endeavour lo grind the 
poor. But thouj{hthemenof property have thus retained the legislature 
oatbeir Bidc,Mr.Malthu<doc«not think this practical security luffident: 
he thinks it absolutely necessary to recur to first principles ; and that 
Ihey may ice how well qualified he is to act as chamber counsel in 
ihe business, he maken them a prtaeni of his lissay, written expressly 
for the purpoite, and eonuining a new institute of the laws of nature, 
and a complete theory of population, in which it ii clearly proved that 
the poor have no tight to live any longer than the rich will let 
them. In this work which those to whom it is addressed should 
have bound in morocco, and consitintly lying by them as a tcxt>book 
to refer to io all cases of difficulty, it is shewn tbst ihcrc is no 
injustice in forcing the poorer classes to woik almost for nothing, 
becauM they have no right to tlie produce of thdr labour, and no 
inhumsDiiy in deeyinj^ them auistaoce when they happen to be in 
want, becaute they ought not to be encouraged in idleness. Thun 
armed with ' metaphysical aid,' and conscience-proof, tlie rich will I 
should think be able very successfully to resist the aojust claims of 
the poor — to a subsistence ! 

Neither the fundameaial laws of property then, nor tlie principle of 
population seeni to imply the necessity of any great inequality of 
coaditions. They do not even require the distinction of rich and 
poor, much less do they imply the right of the rich to >tan-e the 
poor. What shews that there must be wme radical defect in our 
snthcff'* rciiODing is, that a substantial equality does really prevail in 
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•eveni countrk*, where the right of pro|>criy i% eitablnbiil, nnd wli^re 
the firmaJilt nf pcpaialion h»a i)«-n known to cxU( fiw a great !cnj;th of 
time. Propeny may certainly be made a handle for powvt ; and that 
powcf may, and does alnioai cowUDtly lead to kbuae, I mean to want 
and wicichedoeM. But neither liie power nw the abufe is any pin 
of the original right ; and the original end and deHjpi of the right 
ittelf, namely to procure a luflicicnt lupply for the acnud pofnilation, 
and to prevent an unlimited increuc of popnUtion, it juK a* well> or 
indeed much better ariBwrrrd ftiiiaui, than wiib the aboce. — But 
perhajK wc haTc mJMaken Mr. Malihuh all ihii while. Pechapi he 
only winhr* to secure to the rich their original right, which u to 
reserve n certain share of the produce for theii own u»c ; and to 
proTcnt their beia^ driven out of house and home by the poor, under 
pretence of population. He *eem« to uy in one place, that tbe fund 
kppropriated to the niainteoanoe of labour is the a^grveate quantity of 
nod poweiied by the ownt-rn of land beyond what ■■ necewaiy for 
thnr own immediate consumption. He t.iyi; this, or (ometfabig like 
h. In thii cue, it t« eTi(len% that 'no man would be forced to 
exchange hi* labour without receiring an amjilc quantity of food in 
return.' Ai thii rate the labourer would be ai rich) only not m idle 
as the proprietor. The only differmce between them would be tbtl 
one of them would get hin share for nothing, and the other would be 
obliged lo work for it. h would in fact be a common fund divided 
equally between the rich and poor, or niorc properly tjirakingt 
between the sleeping and the acting mrtners in tlii» joint -conecm. If 
to, I do not see what the poor cudd haw lu complain of, as, if they 
were ever in want, it mu»t be owing to their own idlenese. extrava- 
oance, and imprudence, and they would deserve to be punished. 
Ncrw Mr. Maltbiw is midy to prove with .a pair of compaues that this 
is always the state of the cmc. The poor are always jmt as well off 
at the rich, if it is not their own fault, and (he want in which they 
uc tometimes plunged is not owin;> to an unequal division of the 
akant unoug at many as can possibly substtt, but to iIk folly of 
piahb^ population beyond the verge of subsistence. By this meant 
there is nothing left for tho<c who come but, who have coaseqtwotly 
no right to be where they are, bcciutc there is nothing for tbem. 
•The quantity of food' (says Mr, Malthu*) 'which one man can 
consume is necessarily limited by (he narrow capacity of the human 
ffotnach ; it is not ccniiialy probable tliat he tihould throw away the 
rest ; and if he exchange his Euiplun produce fur the labour of others, 
this is better than that thete othcrt ahould abioluicly starve.* Hete 
then we sec the necemary limit* of the inequality of conditions, or of 
the almost imperceptible dilferencc in the advantages which the rich 
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have over die poor. Bat b xhtn really then do difference between 
bein^ gorged .intj m* being Sarred, becwccD eftiinj; vcniiion and turtle 
(oiip, and drinkiog three battk* of wine o-day. And liTing on cruets of 
Uctd *ai wtaai Is it phymcsilly impowble tliai one nuin Rhould 
CM nOR tbiD doe* htm good, or that nsoUier should not get hi> full 
iJiaic I But it may he itked, what advaotij^e can !i Ix to the rich to 
consume moic than they want? None. But tlie food which i* thu> 
miMpplied, ntKht be of great use to the poor. !■ ther« no tuch 
thing a* yntu: m great houite*, which must coniidenibly dimitii*h the 
disproponicin between thr quantity of food, and the n.trrow ca]Micit)r 
of the human siom.ich ? When 1 consider th»t ihe rich are neither a 
bit taller, nor etourrr, nor Imro with larger »ton»c)i9 than other men, 
it doea indeed 8rem at fitsi sif^ht a little extraordinary that Uiey thould 
nuke mth havoc in the world as tbey do. But the wonder vaniihei 
the inttant we recollect that cruwd of depenilenla aiwayi daogltng 
about chcin, who intercept the lurplui prodncc long before it can reich 
the labourer, and who instead of dividing hit toil with the huthand- 
man, or iharing in other tatks not lew uacful or necessary are 
maintatBtd by the di«tresM-s and hatdthtps of the poor. A rich man 
hat not only himself and hi« family to keep, but he lias to keep hi» 
lientlemea, hit valet, hit butler, his cook. hi> coachman, his groom, 
hi* hoTK*, hb hounds, hia omaniental gardener, bis architect, hit 
wphoiatcrcr, his jcwclkr, hin tilrcmiiith, tut manVmercei, and habcr- 
daaher, his pimp*, patadin, and players, his poet*, painters, and 
jDimciaiu, not to mention a hundred more, who arc of no aervicc on 
the (ace of the cuth, nor have any moital tiling to do— but to tend 
upon hb pcrBOD, to diesa his hair, to bruab hb clothea, or air his shirt, 
to mn on hb errandi, to do hia jobs, to manage hi> afTairi, to please 
bi« tane, to pamper his appctiica, to study hi> humoum, to follow his 
Kcpn, to fawn and cringe ;md bow and amilc as he directs. All these 
perions depend entirely on the bounty of theit ptron ; and though 
they do nothing to increase the produce of the ground, they do not 
devour it the less eagerly, and it may be supposed that they make a 
{ood gap in it. I d the mean lime, the productive labourer, and bard- 
woikmg meclianic arc atraiiened in their circumatancei, and doomed 
to unremitting toil and drudgery, that these hangers-on of the rich 
may live at tlicir ease, or contribute only lo the vanity and con- 
vcoiencc of their employers. This ai I undemand it is the pinch of 
the grievaDce.— The rich man bs* not only to supply his own want), 
but the wants of those who depend upon him, and who do nothing to 
mpport either him or ihemseUcs. He ia something in the situation 
of a balance-master, who undertakes to nippen twenty men, eome on 
bU head, sonic on hia thoulders, ntul olhera suspended from ditfcrcat 
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pin* of hin hody : hit own wdght i» nothing : it h the weight of) 
tboK who hjiDg upon him that nukn the rich man a burtbcn to the 
foot, I K« s little old cnuciawd man riding on a poocy along tbe 
Rreet, and a stout h«'ilthyi w«U looking nun ridiDg behind him bi 
■ome diMance, who folluui him tike his [Mi|>pci> wbo luras u he tnrna, 
aad whencrcr he postci him touches hi* lut in a mpectful niaanirr. 
What it ilie mcaninc; of thi*? It i* a noUennn, un] hU tervaot. 
1*he nun i> nil wcll-Kd, a* comfortably clotbrd, snd m well-moiinicd 
as hi* master : vhai make* all the di^creoce is thai there arc thirty 
or forty gr^uions of socicly between ibom, each looking up with 
cOTy, or down with contempt on the other « »» ll>cy bavc more or In* 
power OTO the necessarin and conTcninicn of Ufe not for themselreti 
but othcrt, and «o cua hire tbe recpect of a certain mnnber of 
d<^r>d<«tK. So litdc can we judge of the ctate of tociety in the 
mechanical way pointed out by Mr. Malthut. But it ■* time to 
proceed with ray author. 

' Aa Mr. Godwin seem* dtspotcd to undrfHand, and candidly to 
admit the truth of, tbe pcincipal argument in the eaiay, I feel the 
more mortified, tiat be tbottld think it a fair iofefence from my 
pontioot, that tiiL- poKiical wperimcudenti of a coaumuHty are bond 
to cxercitc a paternal ligilancc and care orcr the two great mean* of 
adraatagc and safety to mankind, nitcry and ncc ; ai^ that no evil 
is more to be drradml tlun that we abould hare too little of them in 
tbe world, to confine the (fiociple of popolauoo within it* proper 
fpbcre.' [Tbu I think a f^r sutement of the argtunient.] ■ ! sm at 
a Idm Bo concdve what clai* of ent* Mr. Godwin bmf^es i« yet 
bdiind, which these aaltitary check* are to prertait.' [It it not Mr- 
Godwin** butinc**, but our antbor's to find out *nch a clan of rril*.] 
* For my own part, I know of do ftrongei n more general trmu 
than ¥ice and misery ; and tbe cole qscttion ia, rcapcciing a gieacer 
or tea* degree of them. The only rcHon why I object to Mr, 
Goilwb'* syttem, it, my full conTictioB that an attempt to execoie 
it, woold rery greatly iacteaae tbe i]uaatity of vice and anaery in 
socieiy.' 

Be k ao. Bm flail Mr. Mattltu* think* a lea* degree oF tbem . 
neceamry to prevent a greater ; and it therefore wems a fair iBJercscc ' 
from hit poiiiion* to aay, that the greatcu care ought to be taken, txx 
to dinuHili tbe Decc«aary qmuity. He approves much of the things in 
hi* own miod, but be don not lUte to hear then called by their name* 
in a diaremctfid way. He doe* not like the odiiun attatiied to them. 

■Mr. Godwin observe*, that be should fatorally be di*po*cd to 
proaonnce that man atrangely indil&rent to sdieion of cxttaordinarf 
im pCOTcmew in tociety, who made it a ooackuivc argsntcw agMM ' 
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tbrm, thU, when they were renlizt^ they migKt pctndvcnturc 
be of no pcraianencc uid duraiion. And yet, whni is moralhy, 
Indiviilul or poliikoJ, according to Mr. Godwin's own definition of 
it, but a calculation of con»cqucocej '. ' [Thin, I munt u-iy, is a rery 
aiorlive kind of arEurocniJ. ' I» the physician the patron of pain, 
who advisei hii paiicnt to tor a prtwct c»il, rather than betake him- 
•elf lo a remedy, which, though it might gisc moracnt.iry relief, would 
aftcrvjirdx greatly aggravate all the jiymptomt? ' [The real case i« 
of a phydcuD, who tclU his paiicnt he ma»i not get well, and 
eixltavours to keep him from doing to, bccau»c if he were once in 
perfect hedlh, he would be nbjcci to more violent rctumji of bit 
ditorderl. ' Ib the rooraliM to be called an enemy to niearare, 
becaute he recommends to a young man juii entering into life, not to 
niin hit health and patrimony in a few yeart, by an cxccu of ptesmi 
grtlifications, but to economize his cnjoymcRts, that he may spread 
ihem over a longer period ! ' [Our t^ssayist would advise the yoang 
mtn to neglect his ajfiin, and luin his health, became by a contrary 
method bis euate would increau so thai he would not be able to 
moagc it, and it would be thrown into complete and total disorder, 
at the same time that hit improicd health ana ipiriti would urge him 
to pluagc into much greater excc«srs, than, if hi» constitution were 
(Mnlitawd in time, hr would be capable of committing]. 'Of Mr. 
Godwin's lyBiem, according to the pre»em arguments by which it is 
supported, it i* not enough to ay, frraJvealurr it will be of no 
permanence : but we can pronounce wifh tertiaiUj that it will be of no 
permanence : and under luch circum«tancr( an attempt to execute it 
would unquoitionably be a great political immorality.' According 
to the frtitnt aigomcDU a){UiMl it, this faaa not appeared to be the 
caac. 

'The pennisuon of in&nticide is bad enough, and cannot but hare 
a bod effect on the moral tentibility of a nation ; but I cannot conceive 
any thbg much mote deteitahle, or shocking to the feelings, than 
any direct regubtion of this kind, although sanctioned by the names 
of Pkaio and Arinotlr.' Mr. ^falthull in this passage very pro{<erly 
gim ny to hi* feelings which arc, in my opinion, a much better 
ten of morality than a calcukiion of conseauences. At the same 
time, he would himwif make a law to statre the children of the poor, 
became ibeir corenU are not able lu maintuin them. Mr. MaJthus's 
humanity i* of the inttrmit/ent sort. The mention of the Chinese, of 
Plato or Ariitotlc, has a great clTcct in bringing the 6t on : at the 
mention of population or the poor-laws it laoishcs in an inxtanC, and 
* he it himself again.' — I hope 1 shall sometimes be allowed to appeal 
to my feelings against Mr. Maltlius's authority, as he disftcnts from 
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th« ■/ Plus ad AriMoileoa tfe one wfftik*ifUrml plea, ail to 
kiok opvi tbow M gM MCTti » nairaw and iiyrrijca ^ micb p«y nr 
Kgtrd to 'the mani mnbility of a nadoa ; tbe Bore k> «■ ih: 
gytum of morality prcniling ai pmcn b boh ifca the nattual 
alcGDOa* ud cafBnMM ftdngs and hafaiaai pRJaiScn of """H"^ 
not, aa Mr. Mdtkw pretrad*, on pun reuoaii ot a ity catcnbtioD of 
conac^deacn. Our mibar'i pba n addnaMd odther to the JitaJ, 
BOT taent. It retaitu the comBWD t yiopa th w of onr naiore oaij to 
dtock and bunk then, and cegrafu the vioea of ■ bod heart oa a 
pcmrifd nndentandins. 

Mr. Maltfaw defic* Mr. Godvio to poinc out a aicthod, by wkkh 
it it pombtc ' lo liioit the Dumber of cfattdm to each proU&c 
marriage.' AccordJax to hw theory, there amu* do way b« by 
hanoK a coMtaUe in U>c room, aod coovcrtiag bed-chanbm into a 
kind of lock-icp bomcK— Speaking of the poaritality of delaying the 
graii&cadon m the pomoo between the aexea, be nya. 

* If the whoic eSca were to depend nerety oo a aenac of dmy, 
CoawferiBg the powerlu) anragonin that b to be amtcodcd with, in 
the prcMiit caae, I coitfru tiui I ibould abaohiuJy de^as-. Al the 
aame tiraci I am Kioagly of opioiaii Hm a mtut of dny, aopcHMUed 
to a aenae of iaMrett. would by no meaM be wkhowt na cAect. 
Tbere are many noUe and dumterotcd tfaritt, who, ihoogb avare 
of the iocoDTcDKOMt which they may bring tipOD tbcmiclTea by the 
iadalfmce of an e^rly and Tmooat pMnoo. feci a kind of Kpognanoc 
to liit«B to ihc dicutcf of mere worldly pndcncr, aod a pride in 
reJKtiBg these low conaJderatioM. There ia a kind of romantic 
^lantry in tacri£cbf, all for lore, eatiifilly faacinatiog to a young 
mind t aod, to tay the Cnith, if aJI b to be ucriSced, I do not know, 
in what better cause it can be done. But if a ttroog aenae of doty 
could, in theae inatancca, be added to prude&tial (OggetdoiH, the 
whole ^netiMXi mi^t wear a diffcrtnt colour. Ia delaying the 
patificaiion of poauon, from a tenfc of duty, the tnou diaatocatcd 
apirii, the moM delicate honour, might be uttified. The romantic 
pride might take a difitreot dire«tiocit aod tbe dicute» of worldly 
prudence mi^^ht be followed with the cheer&l coudonHieaa df 
making a viriuuua uciijice.' 

I am hawy to learn that Mr. Maltfana haa bcca able to reconcile 
the tenie of duty and intctctt with the gratificatJoB of hit fawmrite 
putioo. By preaching the lirtoe of celibacy with luch tvcoeaa U 
other*, be found it no longer neceatary to ptactiae it himMlf. He b 
not tbe ftnt philoaopher who extracted the Aame* of love out of ice. 
We read of luch a one in Hudibraa. 1 iboold be aorry to tcandalize 
the rondeat reader; but really whenever I iMok of o«r author*! cacape 
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front ibtr coniwqueiicM i>f hi« own doctrine in st wife, it puis nie to 
mind of St. Prancii** triumph over his denres, 

• WliicJi ifier in enjoymeni quenching, 
He hung » garland on his engine.* 

Thii St. Francia wis «i great an nde[>t a* our author in the celd< 
sweat of the pmaionE. 

There i) no end nf Mr. Malthus's paradoxes. I come now to hi* 
attempts lo proTc that in pioportion ai you raise the wagc« of the 
poor, you take away their livelihood. 

■Suppose, that by a nubBctiptJoQ of the rich, the eighteen pence, ot 
two Ehilhnge, which nien earn now, were made up £ve ihilling*, it 
might be imagined, perh.*ips, that they would then be able to lire 
comfortably, and have a piece of meat every day for their dinner. 
But this would be a very fal»c conc1u«ion. I'hc trannfer of three 
xlditional shiltingn a day to each labourer would not increase the 
qoanthy of meat in the country. There i» not at present enough for 
all to have a moderate fJiare. What would then bo the consequence ? 
The competition among the buyen in the market of meat, would 
np«dly nine the price from eight pence or nine pence, to two or 
three thillingE in the pound, and the commodity would not be 
divided among many more than it h at present. When an article is 
acarcc, and cannot be distributed to all, he that can shew the most 
valid patent, that it, he that offers the most money, becomes the 
poweMor. When subsistence in scarce in proportion to the number 
of people, it is of little contequcncc, whether the loweit memben 
of the tociety pootesi two shillings or live. They must, at all 
evcnti, be reduced to live upon the hardest fate, and in the smallest 
qouiiity.' 

AgiUD, some pajies after he says, 'The question U, how far wealth 
haa a tendency to better the condition of the labouring poor. It ia 
a self-evident proposition that any general advance in the price of 
labour, the ttock of provisions remaining the oamc, can only be a 
nominal advance, as it muni ahottly be foTlowrd by a froporiional rite 
in provisions. The increase in the price of labour which we have 
nij^owd, would have no permanent ctfeci therefore in giving to the 
labouring poor a greater command over the neceasaties of life.' 
I On these two pastagc* which explain tlie drift of our author's 

I reasonings pretty clearly, 1 oh;ill remark, lint, that wealth is nothing 

I but the power of securing to youricif the fruits of the earth, or 

I commanding the labour ot other*. The more equal distribution of 

I wealth, or the throwing a greater quantity of money (/t»ia_fiJt) into 

^^ the hands of the poor must therefore enable them to procure either 
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» gicxtcr bW« oF ptOTinoa* ot of the I^Nxtr of other*, or both. 
Thit I hold to I« an axiom, m fu u 1 can oom;)rcliond il>r subject. 
But Mr. MJthuii wyi th.it if the wages i>f the poor were railed lo^ 
double or irchlc what they art^ nt pfctcni, thin in the lirit pUce ' 
would not increnw the <[uaniiiy of meat in the market, nor the ihare 
which the labourer would h;iTe of it, bccaiur aa; advance in the 
price of labour must be followed by a profiortnaaJ titr in proviaioah ^ 
I'hit word i> ciqoivocaL To make out the argument, the riM ought 
to be not only pTDportioaiil but eaoal to the rii« of wagcH which it 
ertdently would not be. But Mr. Malthui is williag to exclnde 
the po«ibi)icy of bracring the condttton of the poor, even in theory,^ 
by an r^ufvo^w, or any thing clie. But to put an eod to thia 
niiBcrablc quackery, I would nnk, whether if the rich were to divide 
their income* with the poor, ihe latter would be any the richer for 
it. Totay in this esse, that (he good ihingt of the wotld wonld 
not be tinted more equally among thnn, it flat noiucnse. But 
any aiiptoith to a more equal dirinon of wealth mu«t leMen the 
diAcrence between the rich and the poor freporimuMUj. It is Irtic 
that the lowut members of the community will KtilJ live upon tlic 
harden fare, and in the umallcst quantity : but their face will be lets 
hard and in larger quantities than it used to be, in pnfmriiM to the 
advance in the price of labour. * 

'It may at lint appear ilrange, but I belicre it is true, ih« I 
canool by nieaoK of money, raise the condition of a poof mio, and 
enable him to live much better than he did before, without ptopoc- 
tionably dcpteMiing otben in the >ame data. If I retrench the 
quantira of lood connimed io my house, and giro bin) what I have 
cut off, I theo benefit him without depressing any but mytrlf and 
family, who perhaps msy be welt able to bear it. If I turn up a 
piece of uncultivated land, and give btm the produce. I then benefit 
both him and all the memben of tociety, becauie what he before 
conauBied i* thrown into the common stock, and, prolnbly, tome of 
the new produce with it. But if I only give him money, tupposiRg 
the produce of the country to remain the umc, I giiv him a tide to 
a brgcr thare of that produce than formerly, which share he cannnt 
receive without diminishing the (haret of others. It is evident, th.it 
this elfcct in individual iuatanccs muct be no imaJl as to be totally 
imperceptible ; but utill it must exi«t, a% nnny other e0eci> do. whicl^ 
like MDic of the inkect* that people the niT) elude our grower per- 
ceptions.' 

It will be sufficient to atk in answer lo this passage, whether when 
I give away my money to another, I do sot ncccsurily retrench the 
quantity of food or oiltcr ihiogs coDAunicd in my own house, and py*\ 
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him what 1 have cm olF. I gire him a title to a larger «haic of the 
common produce by diminiohing my ovm ihare. It docH not matter 
to tbc community whether he ot 1 spend the moncv : the only 
difference that it makes is between ourwIvcs.-^Mr. Mjlihun *ccm* 
to liave a notion (hat the rich are nefer ihc worie Tor (heir charities. 

' Suppoiuift the quantity of food in any country, to remain th« same 
for many years together, it i) eridcnt, that this lood mutt be divided 
according to the value of each man'i patent, or the aum of money 
which he c.in afford to spend in ihis commodity so univcnally in 
rcquex. h i« a dcmonttrativc truth, ihercforc, that ihc pAients of 
one set of men could not be increMcd in v.iluc, without diniinishins 
the vaJue of tlic paietiu of some other Hct of men.' 

At any rate, then, the poor would be cuablcd to contend with 
the rich. The incieaud value of the patents of the poor would 
aeccHiarily diminish the value of the patents of the rich. In order 
to outbid ihcm, ihcy must make some other Aacrificei, which (hey 
will not alway* be willing to do. Pood to the rich is in a great 
measure an article of luxury : to the poor it is a necessary i and the 
one, about which they are cliicfiy concerned. Many a prtU-mMtrtf 
and ape of fashion goes without his dinner to pay for his coat, or (0 
lo the play, ' where he picks clean teeth,' &c. 

' No person, I beliere, will venture to doubt, that, if wc were to 
give three additional shillings a day lo every labouring man in the 
kingdoin, as 1 before supposed, in order that he might have meal for 
his dinner, the price of meat would rise in the most rapid and un- 
exampled maoner.' 

Mr. Maltbue here creeps on. He first spoke of a number of 
iadividualo at having a cert.-iin sum given them. He now tnclodci 
every l.tbouring man in the kingdom. Because if wc were to fjirc 
five shillings a i^ay to five hundred thouwnd men, ihc remaining liv« 
hundred thousand might be the worse for it, therefore he would have 
ui suppose that the same or gre.iicr mischiefs would follow from 
giving the game sum to the whole number, or in fact fioni doing 
away that very inequ.ility, which was the only source of the mischief. 
To suppow that wc can allow five ahiltings a-day to fire hundred, or 
ten hundred thousand people without retrenching from our own 
superlluities, or that wc can diMribittc our own patents among others 
without diminishing our own number, is one of those pcrvertitiet 
which I shall not attempt to answer. If the labourer with his tliree 
shilliogs cxtn i* only able lo purchase an ounce of me«t, this will 
be an advantage to him. Let the rite be what it will, the rich man 
will evidenily be less able to out-bid htm than be is at preient, and 
the riae can only be in proportion to his capacity to out-bid him. 
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Bctiiics it M not to be mi|>poiwil that hU additional gAJnit would all 
be laid oDt in mcnt, bui in tinicic* of vndv, &c. which woiiUl be 
rcndcKd cheaper by the neglect of the licli, or tn proportion to ilic 
run upon proviaioos. To aiaert geaenllf that ioctcaiing the waga 
of the poor do« not give them a greater conimand over the 
neccMuries of life, ia ai much a» to a-tjr that if thc^ were forced to 
work for nothing, and could gci nothing tn rat, ihii would lower the 
markets, and they would be much better ofT than ihey nrcc before. 
It would be looked upon r« an intnlt, rather than a confolation, to 
tell them that they ought to be contented with tlie cheapoets of 
HOnWMl, and lo contidrr that allowing them any (bbg nir (heir 
tafaour, would only raiie tlie price of meat by enabling them to bay 
tome of it (o latisfy their hunger. 

How ihingi being cheap or dear, or how there being much or little 
to (pare, prove* that that much, or little will not be divided accord- 
ing to the ability of different people to pay for it, ta bcyood my 
compreheoMon. It i« ridiculoua. It ia taying that the moDcy of a 
poor man will not feut, even when he h»» it. If tlic poor 'la co»- 
aequencc of having mote mone^, or being richer could not draw to 
lIiemielvcG a greater portion oi tbod, there cotild be no room for 
competition, nor for an incrcaiic in the price of the demand. 

'The poor who were a»»iaied by their parithes had DO reawil 
wbaicTtf to complain of the high price of grain t becaiMC it waa ibe 
ntccaaivcneaa of ihia price, and this alone, which, by enfisTcii^ such 
a aariagi kft a greater quantity of corn, for the conmmptioa of the 
lowcit dasKt, which com, the jMriih allowanceE enabled tbem to 
command.' [Vet Mr. Malthun hai jiui tried to jicrniadc ut, that the 
incrcatcd price of pravitiona, occaaioQcd by the competition of the 
poor, doei not enforce any retrenchment of the auperfluiiicf of 
the higher claoes or leave a greater quantity of coin, for the cod* 
sumption of the lower ciatses.l 'The greatett auferera in the 
•carcity were undoubtedly the claMec immediately above the poor ; 
and thcae were in the moai marked manner deprected by the exceanve 
bountiea given to thote below them.' [It ig better that the<c claMea 
should be dcpcetKcd than those below them, becauic they can bear it 
better. Ii it an argument that becauac the prcsaure of a scarcity does 
not fall directly upon those who can bear it bcM, v'u. the very rich, 
that it should therrforc fall upon thone, wlio can bear tt least, riz. oa 
the very poor? Unless Mr, Malihus can contrive to starve KNoe 
one, he thinks he does niithing.] * Thii distribution by giving to the 
poorer classes a command of itkod, no much greater than their degree 
of skill and industry entitled them to, in the actual circumstaaccs of 
the country, diminiahcd, exactly in the same pcoportioii, that com> 
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mstod over ih« ncccsurin of life, whicK the cbaw* above them, by 
theii nipcrior (kill and industry, would naturally ixMseaa,' [Ii n m»a 
then to itame on account of hi» w»ot of skill * To tjclt brfuatry to 
nkill u if the lonvM daefm did nut work the hacd«si in impud^ce 
indcfil.] 'And it may be* question, whether the degree of suuisiancf 
which the jtoor received, and which prevented them from resarllR{[ 
to the u*c of those tubiiitairi, which, in every other country, on »uch 
occauon«, the gmt law of ncccsAiiy tc.ichea, wae not more thun ot«r- 
bduced by the wverity of the pre«)rure on so lii[f;e a body of people 
from the exircmc high price*, aod the permanent evil which must 
rcnili from forcing so many persona on the parish, who before thought 
thcmsclve* alnio«t out of Ihe reach of w»nt.' 

It is a contradiction to say, that the poor were forced on the paiish 
by the atsisuncc they received from it. If they were to be denied 
thi« Msistancc from a tender regard for their morals and independence, 
it is a pity thai the same distmeresied motives, joined to the * severe 
preitutc ' of the high prices on the classes above the poor, did not 
induce «ome of /Aon to condescend lo the use of those cheap mA 
wholesome iubatitute« recommended by Mr. Malthus, by which means 
they would hire saved their own pockets, and not have ' forced so 
many persons on the parish.' 

■ If we were to double the fortunes of all those who possess above 
n hundred a year, the effect on the price of grain would bo alow and 
inconudetable ; but if we were to double the price of Ubour through- 
out the kingdom, the effect, in raising the price of grain, would be 
rapid and gre&t.' 

I do not sec the harm of this rise. It would be in consei^uence of, 
and would denote the number of bellies that were filled that had not 
been filled before. Mr. Mallhus in this passage seems to prefer n 
Ultlc evil to a great good. 

' The parish rates and the prodigious sum expended in roluntary 
durily, must have had a most powerful cfTcct in raising tlic price of 
the necessaries of life, if any reliance can be placed On the clearett 
gesml principles, confirmed as much as poamfalc by appearances. A 
lUM with a family, has rvceired, lo try Inov/fr^gt, feuileen shillings a 
week from the parish.' [Shocking to be sure.] 'His common 
earnings were ten ihillings a week, and his weekly rfaaiut, therefore, 
twenty-four. Before the scarcity, he had been in the habit of pur- 
chasing a bushel of Hour a week with eight sliillings perhajM, and 
coiMc<]uenily had two sliilllngs out of his ten, to spare tor other 
necessaries. During the scarcity, he was enabled to iiurchaM the 
tame ({uantiiy at nearly three times the price. He piia tweiitT.two 
shillings for his bushel ol flour, and had, as before, two shillings 
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rcfnaunag fiir other wanu.' [Good: but do«j Mr. M.-iltlnw deny' 
tint the icscity would of iuelf have raUcd Ok price of wbcat t\ 
And ia that i-jm if the l^iourcc had bad do MlditJoo to hia ' vwMf I 
revenue.' instnd of hivtaf; tlic lir]{e nun of two shillimf;* » the cod ' 
of the week to Uj out in other DKeiMtic*, be would hii're bad 
nothing. Pcrbapi Mr. Malthc» it readv to prove, that balf a btubel 
of com will go futhcr with .-■ poot family in a tin»e of scarcity than a 
whole oMT, brcautc ihcy would huatond it more carefully.] ' Such 
iiiaunc(« could not posiibly have been oniietiAl, without raiting ibe 
price of wheat much Itigher than it really waa during any pan of 
the dearth, ^t nmilar inataocca were by do mciat infictgurat* 
and tie tyiitt itttif, ofiKtatar'mg tht rtStf ghftn ly lie frke ef grmaf.i 
ttiof gtofra/.' 

I cannot conceive of any better rule. But the gentleman ta 
alarmed at the ^mluitiary contributiooi cxtoncd from the lich. After 
all, I do not ace how the rich would suffcc by their great charhy, if, 
an our author nyt, the poor got nothing by it. I would sale, w«rc 
the rich ever ia danger of Marrinfl in the laio tcarciiy, aad were oot 
the poor tn danger of it, and would tfary not have Karved, but for the 
a««iatsnce given to them i It tt better tliat the poor ihould narve 
thae that th« rich ihould be at the cxpcncc of relieving tbcm i Or 
if the preaaurc in acarce linica faila on the middle cUues, have they 
to complain, that they, b whom ' life and death may always be ttid 
to contend for victory,' are rtill juat kept alive, or that the deek and.l 
pampered continue to fatten on the dittreaaes of other* ? The lalM 
f'rding which runt through all Mr. Malthua't reawninga on ihia tub- 
jcct i*, that the upper clas*o cannot be expected to retrench any of 
their mperfluitics, to lie at the mercy of the acawns, or to contribute 
any thing to the general oeccaMty, but that the wliole burthen of a 
scarcity oujihl to fall on tlione whom Mr. Malihua calls ' the least 
fortunate members of the community,* on thu«e who are most used to 
distrcts, and in whom the traniiition is exiy and natural from poverty 
to famine ! ' They lay heavy burthcna on the poor and needy, which 
they will not touch with one of their fingers.' Would it not be 
worth our author's while to comment on this text, and fthew how 
little it has been understood f — i remember to have heard of bat one 
instance of a real, efTectua), and judicious detetmiiuiion in the rich to 
retrench idle and superfluuui waste and expence, some year* ago at a 
time when the poor were ia tpoiit of iread. It originated in a great 
and noble family, where seventy or eighty wrvania were kept, and 
where twenty or thirty guests of the first distinction ' fared sumptu- 
ously every day.' These humane and enlightened perioiH, atntck 
with the (liifetencc between their own good fortune, and Uw neccv- 
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titki oF otherst came to » rcwluiioo that thir pieces of bread whicfa 
they left at (ilnner should neither be thrown nor given away, but that 
the brcaii-b.ukett should lie divideil into little compttmenis with each 
perun't oame alKxed to them, where he could canvcnieatly put the 
picoe of bread which he left, and h.ivc it m-utJ till the next day. 
Thia hUDaae example wm much talked of in the neighbourhood, and 
•000 after followed by acveial of the gentry, who got iheir bread- 
faaikcl« dirided into little compartmcntii witli the different nsmes 
alSxed, and eat the piece* of bread which they left ooe day, the day 
after — m that the poor were thu» placed completely out of the reach 
of waul! 

Mr. Malthus (text talks abotil the cmbarraMmcnt* of commerce, 
returnia;; cheapnesa, &c. Now I do not see, according lo his doc- 
trine, what chcapnew has to do mitli the queiiioo. He says. c*e»y 
thing depcndi on the ({uantity of proviaioni in the country, and that 
this being giren, all the reit followi iii a matter of courte. What 
then docs it signify whether you call a piece of paper one pound or 
two if you caa get a proportionable <|uantiiy ot tood for your money ! 
' If ifutead ofgiTtDg the temporary assistance of parish allowanccR, 
which miKht be withdrawn on the first fall of price, wc bad raised 
iinivenally the wages of labour, it in evident, that the obstacles to a 
diminution of the circulation, and to returning cheapness, would have 
been still further increased; and the high price of labour would 
liavc become permanent, without any advantage whatever to the 
labourer,' — or disadvantage to the proprietor. 

'There la no one that more ardently desires to »ee a real advance 
in the price of labour than myself; but the attempt to effect this 
object by forcibly raising the nominal price, which was ptactiiicd to 
a certain degree, and recommentlcd almoK universally during the 
late scarciucs, every thinking man must reprobate as puerile and 
itK^ifctuaL' 

' The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, it a most 
important political barometer, expressing the relation between tlie 
supply of proviiionit, .and the demand for them t between the quantity 
to be consumed, and the number of coniumeri ; and taken on the 
average, independently of accidental circumstances, it further ex- 
ptcsMS, clearly, the wants of the society respecting population; that 
IS, whatever may be the number of children to a marriage necessary 
to maintain exactly the present population, the price of labour will be 
just sulHcicni to support this number, or be above it, or below it, 
according to the state of the real funds for the maintainance of labour, 
whether stationary, pfogresMW, or reuograde. Inncad, however, of 
«OfiNderiDg it in this light, we consider it as something which we 
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may nice or tkpre* at cfca ir c, lentMag «Uch dqic«d» priadpaDy • 
iqMXi hi* aajaiy't mbcw cf die peace. Wken an advaDce in the 
pficr of provmott* ainadj e xf i tmu that ihe rfemancl it loo g^tx for 
the MpptT* ■" ordn u> pn the Ubovrcf b the one coodiiioa at 
before, we rattc the price of bboui, tfau b. we iaoeaac the dcmmd,.; 
and axe tfaea nncb •orpriwd thai the price of pronnocu c a n ti n uet 
(inng. la ifaii, «e act mscfa in tl^ Hmc maUDcr, lu if, wbcn tlw 
4{iiiclci>lra' in the common weather-glaa* Mood at tismaj, re were to 
raiae it by widc forcible prcaanre to trtdtd fior, and then be greatly 
Mtoniahcd thu it coodaned raiuM.' 

Tliia M ceruinlv a tatm czccDcM illnttniion. At to the argu- 
IMK iiaelf, it ia all &lae and bollow. With rcutra to tbr rise in the 
price of provbioat cooae<iaeat oa the rtae of^wagea, I am not 1 
confcM at all concerned about it, w that the labourer a <tU) enabled 
to porcbate the lame atfetiarj quantity a* before. All tbat ii wanted 
it that ifac ooe ahoald keep pace with the other. What the natural 
lere] of the price of laboor ii^ otberwite than u it i» regulated by the 
poiidve iDltiniwRf of tocicty, or ai I hare before naied, by the power 
of one tet of men, and the waatt of another is — like many otbcr 
thingi m thii book of Mr. Mahliua'a — what I do not uitdcfftaod. If 
we are to betiere bim, the whole ii a trick. There is a pretence of 
BicriJiciag toiacthing for the relief of the poor in bard timet, and then 
the next thing it to render that relief inc^ectuat, by (rat4>iddii)g them, 
by lowering the value of money, by creating artificial wealth, and 
other nwthods. [f then the rich arc ao entirely masiert of the 
price of labour that tfacy can reader it real or conuDal ai they ptease, 
and take good care never lo Uite by it in the cod, I should lake to 
know how thii mast important political batocneier bat any relttion to 
rc.-il plenty or want : haw it cxptctscs any thing more than the will 
of the rich and grc-ii ; or the nii»rrab1c pittance they arc w^Sog to 
■Uow out of the support of tlicir own cxtrafagant and ostcntatioiM 
CMaUiahments lo tiie maJDUinancc of the lam of die people. It doe* 
iodeed express the rctatioo between tlie supply of pcoviBioo*) and the 
demaod fur them, &c. mippoiiiiig that u certain number of people are 
to connime four or five time* ai much (either in auantity or <]uality) 
at the other* i and that thii proportion i* unalteraole and one of the 
law* of nature. It further cxprcswt the wants of the >ociety re- 
apecting population, while thi« division continues or that degree of 
poverty beyond which it is impossible for people to subsist at alJ. 
ibt object in a scarcity is not huwcvet to stop the ordinary process 
of population, but to alleviate the dintretsci of thoac already in 
exiiiccce, by a more equal diitribuiion of the real fund* for the 
maintenance of labour. By ihetc funds Mr. Malihut meant any 
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arbitrary diTuion of the produce of the ground, vhich the rich God 
ii conTcnitnl to rnnkc, and which the poor aie forced to take up with 
■t better than nothiog. But the re.il fundii for the mninten;iiice of 
labour are the ptoduec of labour. According to Mr. Malihu*, they 
are not the produce itself, but what happens to be left of it, a» the 
hutks only and not the corn are given to ^e swine. 

' The number of ncnrantu out of place, and of manufBciurcrs want- 
ing emptoymcni during the lace acarcities, were tnelanclioly pioofi of 
the truth of these rearonings. If a general rise in the w»ge> of 
labour had taken place propottioned to the price of prorisiona, none 
but bnnets and u few t>entlenien could have afforded to employ the 
same number of workmen a» before. Additional crowds of nervanu 
and maciufacinrerii would have been turned off; and those who were 
thus thrown out of cmploymrnt, would, of course, have no other 
refuge than the parish. In the natural order of thioj^s, a scarcity 
muit tend to lower, instead of to raiac, the price of labour.' 

This natural order liaa been already explained to mean a very 
artificial order. Our inj^enioux author it a ^mt admirer of moral 
analone*. He itickn to the old proTerb, thouc th.it have little fhM 
tare lot. *The moil lahorioui and docrving p.iri of the com- 
munity ' are to bear the brunt of all distress, ordinary anil extra- 
crdaury. Hc wili not suffer the positive icpilaiions of society, 
which carry ioequalily of condition! an far olmoit as it can go in 
common c.-imo, to relax a little in their favour in extreme caacs, 80 as 
not to pu»h [hem <iuitc out of existence. I know 00 reason why in 
the natural order of things a scarcity should tend to lower, instead 
ofninagthe price of labour; but upon that common principle ihut 
the wcakeit arc to go to the wall. The rich forsooth arc a pririlcgcd 
claM, out of the reach of fortune, ' whose aolid virtue the shot of 
accident or dart of change can neither graze nor pierce.' In the 
rctt of thit {uM^gc, Mr. Malthus <{tuireln with hit own faTOurite 
iy*tcm, with those capricious and aibitrary initituiioni, in consequence 
of which ihote who ministered only to the vanity and anifictal wantt 
of [he rich will in timet of difficulty be turned adrift and reduced to 
want, or else uddlcd ai an additional weight on the conunon 
labourer, who had enough to do to support them and their employen 
under the mo«t faTourable circumitancec. 

GKMauL ANiwiR. — I wioh Mr. Malthus to itatc explicitly 
whether hc means that the rise in the price of labour ahould be 
nominal or real. He has shifted his ground four or five time« on the 
subject in the course of the chapter, now tupposing it to be a mere 
DOD-eniity, and now fraught with the mott terrible conaetjuences, 
fambe, and God koowa what. But it »eeina to me, that if nominal, 
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■t mMt be DOfnoty, n>d tlmefort inaocctit ; tad th» tT real, h nmtt 
be prapartioublj beneficul. For iT ml, it miut throw a Kioter 
(jaantity of (he necenaiiet or condorU of lUe into the hand* o^ Uumb' 
who tno>t want them, and tale dmn from tbocc who arc opprcMcd 
with ilieit sii{«rfiuit>c». For cti|>|)OK the cjuunty of food and the 
ifuantiiy of money to be fixed, gircn qiunirtic* (unlcfi wc nippo«e 
both, iher« is bo fcstoiUBg about the awuer) and iliat aa addiiicaal^ 
price M {ivcD for Inborn s let at luppoie fiutlier that ildi raiae* the 
Mice of |iro<tiuocu. It ia eridcm in ihi* ca*e, that the rich hning 
MM maacy to gii«, and being ohlified to jjtve more k>r their fonner 
■■xwie*, will be obliged to rctrtDch mincwheTc. Thit man be 
eiihcf in |>roni>on«, or other thingi. Fif«, ihcy may rctrcoch in^ 
the africlc of ptovwioiM. Thin will evidently leave a grcatet pJetny | 
for Other*, woo ttaod lery nmch in nred a( then ; ad ibcir 
•ddidoiMl wate* mil be laid oot in wpplyiag theowehn with what 
tbey coaU not otfaerwiie hare obtauxd. Secondly, tbey nafJ 
retrench in aiticlee of furature, dten, hoiuea, &c. and there will] 
coiUMpienily be Ich demand for tbeie thing*. Well then, in the : 
place, with ref^rd to praniMot, the poor will be oo worse off ii 
ihii respect than if there had been do advance in (he price, for it m^ 
not to be MpfMMod that if the rich are to attached to the lu^ciiiic* • 
the belly as notwitbttaodinic the bcreaied price to buy the 
<]uanti^ a* ever, that they would hate bought leta, if the price ' 
coodnoed lower. Tbey would have engrotaed the market* at 
events. On the other hand, they most mreacfa their cxpence* ii 
other ihingt, in wperfluitict of ditfrrcM kiadt, which will ih«u faBi 
into the h^s of the poor, who having been excluded from the idc«-| 
market can only by out ibeir additional «raf;e« io proridbg then 
•elre* with booiehold conveitiencea, good clothe*, taUe*, cbau*, &c. 
What tbonU they do with their money i It u cappoted that they 
cumot get a mortd of meat with ti : md it ii not be cxpectod 
they •hould throw it away. Sooner than do this ihcy might tf 
it in bvying tnui b«Kkks for their thon, or g»tcr« and ribboiM fn 
their aweethtttt*. The M»iu of the mechanic inasmndi at 
it mt wacRcd by the great, will go lo eoricb the lower claate*. The 
let* they are employed by the rich, m cooaequence of ' a mo«e eowl 
diltiibttioo of the mooey o^ the todtty,' tbe better able they will be 
to employ one another. The tarnier'* cerraoi will employ the 
mechanic with ibe umc money with which the fanner or hi« land- 
lord wootd have employed liini t if be ha* the Mme wage* at before, 
be will have m niDCh to do. or if lu* wage* are doubled, and be ha* 
only half «* much to do, thit will be a prooortiooable relief to 
him oo the •core of labour, and vt/M he no prejadice to lu* camin{[i 
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a* he would get the ame wngCR for doing half .-u much work. But 
there t* no occasion to suppoMc any such (lackneM in the drmantl for 
labour. The proportion between the money, the productive and 
incchaflksl labour in the cookniunilyt would (ematn the same : and 
the liw in the wages of the labaurinj; manufacturer and mechanic to 
be real and c^ectual ought to be paid out of the profits of the matter 
and ]iroptictor. In this caic, the demand would be the tame : and 
it would efidendy be hiii interest to employ Uic tame number of 
mm that he did before, u though he would get legs by each of ihcm, 
he must get morei the more hands he employs, as laag as the demand 
coatisues.' If however our rich mvD and maDufanutert thould 
grow tulky upon the occasion, and take it into their hcadt to hoaid 
their money in order to spile the poor, thus driving them altogether 
out of employ, I conceive the bent unc that can be made of this 
hoarded wealth would be to tntRKfcr it lo the poor'* fund, for the 
relief of those who arc witling to work, but not to starve. On the 
whole, and in every view of the subject it appears to me that any 
addition to the price of labour musi as far as it goes, be ao advaouge 
to the labourer, and tliat the more general and permanent it is, the 
greater will be the benefit to the labouring clast of the community. 
The ri»e of wages wnuld certainly take from the pomp and luxury of 
the rich, and it would as certainly and in the tame proportion add to 
thtcomfbruof the poor. I an) not here recom mending such a change. 
I only contend that it would follow the distribution of wealth ; and 
that it it abturd to say that the ])oorer a man in, the richer he will be. 
Mr. Maltbus** acuteneu amounts to a species of second- sight, 
whenever there is a question of laroine. Thus he dcmoniitrairs that 
this must be the nccetsary coniequence of fixing n maximum in a 
time of Kcarcaiy. Now I do not see this necessary consequence, 
because if it were fixed at a certain height above the common price 
in proportion to the deficiency, this would check the too rapid 
coDMimption. Or even without supposing this, aw it would be 
necessary to have some kind of law or order of the police to enforce 
the observance of a maximum, and make the farmer* and dealers 
bring their corn to market, the {]uancilies in which it wat brought 
forward rnighl be regulated to the Mime way as the price. Besides, 

' Tb( iiDQudisic cist in At frjcc of miaafsnureil irtkla upon my lisc in ilie 

C'iw «( labow it either > (ooliih unpslieiKe of btm. or i irick lo luskc ihe 
boittf reftmd hit awn enalnti by pying mora far •fhtt he mnn liimKlf, *nil 
by bcinf fl^nmJ by others (hit they raiy be ibic to jay the sdililiunal piiir. It 
Mt nothing lo do with ■ fiir sn^ liberal Oetercni nation lo niK Ihe price of 
Ubovr, which of iiarif, an<! if ntc imnic^listciy couDtcrscua by th< power snd 
■rlilion of At rich mutt ilwayt Hnil Id the btiMfil of the Isbourinj pirl of Ihc 
(VBunuuty. 
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I do not bclicrr ihsi p«oj>1c would butvc ibrrasclvee with ihrir rye« 
Men, wheiber iht nolice inttrfcrcd or not. As to tlie epithn* of 
illibenl, unjun, ami narrow policy which lome people mxy applf to 
such s mcuurt, I would uk than whether lixinj the uu/e of hrud 
in London in notjunt the s.imc thing. Buc comfiictoi*, lorciiiAllcn and 
rcgTRtcrt are a wt of people wltouc libemt notions place (hem sba*e 
the law, who ought not to be looked upon io the Mme li^bt with 
rvcry lilUe gcurvy knavish bread and Inscuil haker, nor cniitpcd in 
their geiiiTOua exertions to economize the public letourcn, and Nte 
the poor from (amine at the kuier end of the vear — by Marvin? them 
in the beginning. With tctpeet to the pot»lle! whi^ Mr. Mjlthut 
Ulcioptt to ctiablish between fixing a maximum, and raiting the price 
oriabour, I am >o unfortunate m not to pcicdve it. He Mnicttinei 
argues against raising the price of labour because it would give the 
poor no smter command over the provisions than before ; he hvte 
talks a* if it would enable them to derour ever; thing before them. 
I think neither of thete lupponitlons it true. The high price of com 
in proportion lo other things will alwayn m.ike jicople unwilling to 
lay out more in that way th.in ihey can help, and will conseqtiently 
diminish the consumption. As to famine, people will look many 
waySf before thev submit lo it. 

' Independently of any considerations respecting a year of deficient 
cropt, it is evident, that an increase of population, without a pro- 
potiional increase of food, must lower the value of each roan'* 
formn^i. '['he food must necessarily be distrihuicd in smaller 
quantities, and consequently, a day's labour will purchase a smaller 
quantity of provisionR. 

Why of earnings more than property? Mr. Malthus would 
have this coniidcrcd as an elementary or philosophical work. Vet 
be looks only at the flattering side of his subject. A day's labour 
will purchase a less quantity of provisions, but a day's idleness will 
purchase the same. In this case idleness and industry are plaintitf 
and dcfendam ; and the verdict is in favour of idlencsti, and industry 
is not only cast, but pays the costs. — it is all very well. 

' The tjuantity of provirioni consumwl in workhouses, upon a part 
of the society, that cannot in general be considered as the most 
valuable port, [or in other houses on footmen, kc. who, are not the 
moR respectable kind of paupers^ * diminishes the shares that would 
otherwise belong to more industriou) and more worthy members, 
and thus in the same measure, forces more to become dependent. 

* Fortunately for England, a spirit of independence stil) remains 
among the peasanti^. The jioor laws are strongly calculated to 
eradicate this spirit. [It it the man who reduce* me to beggary, 
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or he who aiToide mr rrlief, ihat lowrra my condition mA breaks my 
spirit?] *Thcy hive succeeded in part; but had ihcy 8uc««^t^ 
aa completely a» might hxit been expected, their pernicious tendency 
would not h:ire been to long canc<;;iled.' 

It would have been discovered aooncr, if Mr. Malthus hnd read 
Mr. Wallace's book sooner. 

■ Tlie parish Uwr of England affear to have contributed to rniiie the 
price of provisions and to lower the real price of labour.' [Our 
author's demon btratioDS are deluiive appearances. What must hia 
apjif.iranirft be? Shall we take them for demonw rations?] 'They 
h-ive therefore contributed to impoveridi that clan of people who>e 
only posscMJon it thi-ir labour. It is also difHcult to tuppoKC, th;it 
ihey hflTe not powetfully contribuicd to generate that carcleisnesi 
and want of frugality obRcrrahle among the poor, to contrary to the 
disposition generally to be remarked among petty tiadeenicn and small 
bnneTi. The bbouiiag poor, to use a vulgar expression, seem always 
to live from hand to mouth. Their present wants employ their whdc 
attention: and they seldom think of the future. Urva when they 
have an opportunity of saving, they teldom exetciic it ; but all that 
they earn beyond their prencnc nccciaitict, goct, generally tpeiaking, 
to the alehouse. The poor laws may, therdore, be said to diminish 
both the power, and the will, to saie, among ilie common people, ^d 
thu( to weaken one of the strongest incentive* to sobriety and industry, 
and contci^uently to happinest.' 

This passage is remarkable. It mav be a»ked in the first place, 
whrtlier the parish laws are not equally open to petty tradesmen and 
HmJI farmers, as to the poor. If so, they cannot account for the 
diflcTeDce observable beiwcco them. I shall therefore, as far as this 
rery striking cuniraat goei, put (he poor laws out of the [[uestion ; 
and lay that the dtlfcrcnce in their behaviour can arise from nothinj; 
but the difference in their situations, from the greater hardships im- 
posed on the labouring part of the community, from their diifcrent 
Crospccts in lilr, and the little e*timation in which they arc held, 
fr. Malihus accounts for the carelessness and laziness of the poor 
from (heir castinj> a sheep' s.«yc at the work-house. No : they are to 
be accounted fur from that poveity and depression which makes the 
work-house a temptation to theni. We cannot »ay of thoie who ate 
seduced by the proupcct of s work-house — ' Alas from what height 
fallen ! ' Mr. Malthus proposes to remove this daxtl'mg object out 
of their way ; lo m;tkc them indulge in larger views of things by 
setting before them the prospect of their wives and children starving, 
ID caM of any accident to themselves, and to stimulate their industry 
by lowering their wages. The poor live from band to mouth, 
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becjiiK', in general, they have na hopei of tirinj; h any other way. 
1'hty M-ldom think of the luture, became ihcy arc afnii «o think of 
it. Their prciCDt wantft employ ihcir whole auenrion. Thin ■■ 
theif nicfortuDc. Oilier^ haic belter luck. They have no time to 
think of wiixl-failii. Mr. Maithui may take fast glau of wine after 
dinner, awl hit afternoon'a nap, when, hanaj got the I^suy on 
Pnndation out of his hradf queen Mab 'comes to him with » tythe- 
pig ( uil, lickling the parcon as he lie* atleep : — then dieamt he of 
another benefice. The poor cannot indulge m tuch plesuing ipccula- 
tioQt. If what they e^m beyond thcii immediate DeccMtiei goc* to 
the ale-houK, tt ti because the acicfc labour they undt^go reciuire* 
sonic relaxation, because they arc willing to forget tiie vwiJimu*, 
their old igv, and tlie prospect of thcif wive* and children ttarving, 
and lo diown care in a mug of 'ale, in nm>e, and niitth, and lai^fatvri 
and old ditties, and coam joket, and hot di*pute* ; and in that •enac 
of nhon.livcd comfort, independence and good-feliawthip, which ia 
nccetrary lo relicTc the hurt mind .ind jaded body. But all theae, 
when our author's ayttcm ia once cOabliihcd, 'aiull no more 
impart, 

•An hour't importance to the poor man'» heart.' 

No human patkoce can ai^mit to ei-crianinf; roil and wlf-deniaL 
The proapect of mere phyaical comtbn ia not a match for comimied 
phyucal tufferind : and the lower clatac* of ihc people have no other 
motive* 10 animate them to bear up agaiott the ili> of life, in habita of 
monl reflection, in the purtuiti and example of the rich, or in the 
rrai rcapcct and credit attached lo their own good bchaTioar. You 
reduce tbem almost to the condition of brutes, and then grudge them 
their coarac cnjoymenta: you make nncbiaea of them, and then 
expect from than fimmeta, leaulution, the lore of independence, the 
fnuta of an erect and man!y tpirit. Mr. Malthua, like the Sphinx, 
dcitroya hii rictimi by the help of riddle* ; xnd nukct a mate of 
impoasibililiei. At to the workmen and mechanic* in manufacturing 
lownf (to aay nothing of the ctoscncM and unwholesomcne** of their 
occupations, which would go a good way in accounting for 'their 
diunkennets and diExipation ') the noise and turbulence in which they 
live, and their being crowded together n« they arc must unfit them 
for enjoying the (juiei ami Hilluesi of doraenic life : ihey are glad to 
escape from the contempt which their ' «jualid appearance ' excite* in 
the well-drcMcd mob who walk the airecta, and hide their grcaay 
clotbea and nnuiched iaccs in the nearest pot-house ; and to say the 
truth, with rc«pcct to those of them who are married, the hard 
fffittwcs, the disjointed thapc«, the coaive Umb*, the carking coowe- 
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DMioM, and tU- humour of tiieir vim, occanoned by ilit frrtful wanu 
of i tet a( tqiulliag childri-o, cannot be Bupjximl lu prove r.u 
atiMcrirc In them, m 'ihc «j-mmctry of jicrMin, the vtvacitv, the 
roluptuous (oftncM of tcniprr, the atfcctionjtc kindncM of fccUo^ 
the imagination, and the wit ' which in Mr. Makhui)'* opinion con- 
*iiiutc tlu' chuDi of tht «ex. After atl, are ifae higher classes a bit 
twwr than their infctiw»? Arc drinking and disupation conlined to 
the poor? At Mr. Malthua inRcnuoualr obnerves, 'Our Doctors 
Comn>oni and the live* that mnny married men [of the better aort] 
are known lo lead Mlficiently prove the reverse of this.' I believe it 
will hardly be propowd lo make ranral merit a rule far the ttivitiao of 
the good things of fortune. The only ditfcrencc in the vice* of the 
rich and the poor is, that the rich can affurd \\\v\x% better. Ncvcr- 
ilielcM they tet up for censors and reformer* of the raoraU of the 
pour. I renicnitN-'f to hiTc iie«n a red-faced twag-bcllied bishop 
(mch another a» l-ailiet Paid in the Duenna) who could drink hi* 
two bottles of wine without being affected, belch i«ii a iciere re- 
ptinund againtt a poor labauring man, who was tuggering home after 
drinking a cjuatt ol tmall brvr. As to our author's plan of starvii^ 
the poor out of their liccs, 1 must say (all circum«ance« coniidcred) 
that 1 think it, in the Urst place, an irapodcnt proposal, bec>iu>c their 
executioner* arc no belter tlian tfaemselTes ; in the second place, a 
nllv propoul, became, if not literally followed up, it muBt evidently 
dmtu itielf ; in the (bird place, a malignant prupoxal, becauK if it 
were strictly put in practice, it could only produce d«>pair and sullen 
■DWdsibility smong the poor, >nd dcMroy all traces of justice or 
humanity among the rich; in the founh place, a Iyin£ proposal, 
bemue it i* contrary to Mr. Maiiliuh's own reasonings, who in iQaoy 
place* hu thewD (hat the only way to improTt the condition of the 
poor it not by urging them to extremity, but by raising tliein abuTc 
want, by iiuptring them with a rcipcct for thenwelves, and a taste for 
Uk- comforts and decencies af life by sharing in them. 

'That the poor (says Mr. Malthus) employed in manufactures 
consider paritJi assistance as a rtiuvn why ihcy may spend all the 
waj^cH which they earn, and enjoy themselves while ihey can, offMrt 
la it tviiiail, from tlie luiinber of families that upon (he failure tJ any 
(treat nunvEtctory, ininicdimcly fall upon the puiiiih.' Tlus b an 
asmmption of the question. Our author here confound* the fact and 
the reason tngeiher. It appears evident that the maauiacturer often 
spends his earnings is he gets them, but not that he docs so in the 
hope that hit family may go to the parish after ht« death. ' A man 
who raiKbt not be deterred from going to the alehouse from the con- 
tidciaiJon tlut on liis death oi uckncH he should love his wife and 
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fami)y npon the parUh, iniglit yn Ixntxtc in tbu* dimpating ha 
catoiogl if be were asnued ihnt in cllbcr of thrie cwci hii/am^ mait 
tiarw, or be Idt to the support of cuaal bovDiy.' Now it hu 
^purcd that his conduct ii reguUccd by motiTcs and drcuiiutuicci 
which have notlitng u> do with what happea* lo hit wife and childrm 
after bta death. It may therefore t>e qucrtiooed whether the cata- 
nrophe proposed by Mr. Malthux would hare the deaired e$;ct. But 
certainly ii cauld not have thii clTect aa lon|> a* there wai a dcnen- 
denoc or) caaual bounty : and to mop up thii reitoorce it would be 
•bm>luicly nccemary to call in the aid of the magistrate to prevent the 
indiacnct and Bosvailiog irricrfetcncc of private charity, and execute 
ibc WDWnce of the law of aaiure and the law of God od bia wife and 
baplctn progeny, Justly doomed to stance for the neglect of their 
parent. What etiect this would hare on the 'moral acoaibility of the 
nation ' 1 leave to Mr. Malthui lo determine with his wclf-kDown 
penetration and humanity. 'The luffcring a poor family to pcrith of 
want h bad enough : but I cannot conceive oi any thing much more 
detestable or shocking to the feclingt than any direct rcgalation of 
ihi* kind, by whatever name it h KuiciioDcd.' ' Mr. M^ihus may 
pfrbapt object that 1 have <)uoied him unfairly ; and applied to the 
vrganitJitg ibt tliirving of a Jimly what he applied to the direct 
regulation of mfaiittciAt, — a very different thing ! Unfononately, I 
have not iiuilicient delicacy of verbid feeling lo be able to find out the 
ditfercncc. — Now I recolica, however, what shocked Mr. Malthas 
M much in speaking of infaniicidc wae the euppontion that the parent* 
were to be forced to destroy their own children, when xhcy thoufbt 
ihcy could not maintain them ; according to out author's mode of aiarr- 
ing a family, the tociety are only to itand by and prevent otheri from 
■sording ihem antiatancc. Here we (cc there is not that direct 
violation of the parental affection which, tay> Mr. Malihun, it the 
principal aggravation of (he other cane. He explaina the grounds of 
this distinction in another pari of his work. 'If,' aayi he, 'ihc 
parenia de«ert their child, ihty ought to be answerable tor tlie crime. 
The infant it, comparatively apeakinji, of no value to the tociety,' as 
others will im mediately supply itB place. Its principal value is on 
account of itj being the object of one of the most delightful passions 
tn human nature— parental atfection. But if this value oe disregarded 
by those who are aloac in a capacity to feci it, the tacitly cannot be 
called upon to put itself in thcit place and has no funhcr buainet* in 

' Thii if inmilhind Mkf Mt. Goifwio'i laying, hr Hiwi not trjaH a ne*-4on> 
inftnl with any ptcullii (dmfboency. They both ^iiffcr itam the loaMa of tht 
Chiialiia KlifiaD, nho hu >aid. Bring uDio me little chiUien. But modem 
phllotophErs Koin to jnn their ftidi an malty atjlnga. 
t6o 
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its protection.' tlun just to arc ihat its )iar«nts do noi ill-uM, or kill 
or an n. Notfaiag can be plainer Than the inference fcom thcw 

CiaM. Tlie vocieiy, whicli is bound to prevent or punnh the 
btubuity in lurcntf towards their children, bccaune they are to 
them an object of a ver? delightful purioo, may exercite any barbarity 
it ptcMe« on tbciti itixlf, bccauic it ii tioi in a opacity to feci thi> 
•flection towards Uitm. It i> not only not called upon lo put itself 
in llieir place, bot 'a bound to prercnt othcrx from doing m>, and thus 
mcnitiK the laws of naiure, by which *ihe child is conlidcd cx- 
cliMmly to ill parent^.' It u only, says our author, by cxtinxuiahiog 
everr spirk of hununiiy in the brcaou of th« commtmity towards the 
chUarcn of otbcn;, that the tin of parental alfectton can eter exJK in 
Utdr full force, or be expected ■ to rcnuid in the state io which nature 
hn left ihcm.' Mr. Malthus may thereftra in hii xcal for ihr 
growth of pamtat ftlfcctioD, aod ch^ entire tupprecsion of common 
humanity as lubrersiic of it, very consistently hrand eivry attempt of 
the society to make the parents accomplices in star Ting their childi«t 
as the greatest tniuslice, ihouKh we may very heroically proceed to 
ftarre ihcm ourtclvcs, repeating aiter this hi|!h<priest of nature, Their 
blood be upon us and upon Mr children ! Tliti is the best account 1 
on give of the fondaniental distinction which Mr. Malthua makes 
between the impropriety sod inhanMnity of litjirvying il>i!drai by law, 
and the propriety and humanity of slarcing a family by law. Bui 1 
ihall recur to the same subject presently, when I come to the detail 
of his plin. 

Mi. Mslthus devotes tlie first and second chapters of lus faunb 
book to an iac{uiry into our obligations to rcgnlate the sexual patnon 
by coaaidenuianK of prudence, &c. into the geocnd capacity of human 
nature to act from rational motires, and (he good effects which would 
result from such a conduct. He begins liis third chapter in the 
following mannei. 

' He who publishes a moral code, or svstem of duties, howerer 
finnfy he may be convinced of the strong obligaiian un each inditidual 
strictly to conform to it, has never the toDy lo imagine that it will be 
universally or eren generally pfactited. But this is no valid objection 
against the publication of the code. If it were, the same objection 
would alwayi have applied ; we should be totally without general 
rules i sad to ibe rices of nunktnd arising from temptation, would be 
added a much longer list, than we have at present, uf vices from 
ifnoraoce.' [Thii is well said, and 'tis a kind of good deed to say 
well.] 'Judging merely from the tight of nature, if we feel convinced 
of ibe misery ariiiiig from a tedundant pnolation, on the one hand, 
md of the evils anil onhappicesa, patuctuarty to the female sex, 
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■riiiag from praiiiHcuoiH inicrcoime, on tht otbcr, I do not sec how 
it b ponible Tor asr penoo. who acknowledjiet tbc pfinciple of 
niiltiy M ibe great MwxluioB of morild to ncape the coadiiuoa 
ibn moral rcttnJDl, till we arc in a conditioa to mpoon a haalj, » 
ifae ftrict lioe o( datj ; and when revelation i» takra toto the queMioa, 
ihia datj Midoubtcdiy rrccirci rcry powetfnl conJiraiatiao. At tbe 
(tme time, I betirve thai few of my nadetR can be tcM tai^iK in 
their expectatkn* of loy great chaoge ia the gcocral cood^a of men 
on this mbject thaa I am ; aod the chief reaaoiHi «hj, in the laac 
chapter, I allowed mnelf to tuppoic the uanwnal prevalence of 
thit ririur, was, that I misht eodearoiu to remore any tropatatiod 
oei the goodtica of the Deitj, by ahewing that ibc evil* arUitig ftom 
the principle of popnlabon were exactly of the lame nature at the 
geneialtiy of oihei evil* which excite fewer complaints, that they 
were increMcd by human ignorance and indolence, and diminithed by 
bumao kfiowledge and virtue ; and on the auppoaitioB, that each 
bdividoal Krictly fulfilled hit doty, would be alnwtt totally removed ; 
and thia, withoot any general dtnunutaon of thoae aonrcea of pleamre, 
ariiing from the regulated indolceDce of the paidoni, which bare been 
justly cooudcrcd ai the prindpal ii^rcdient* of hnman happioeta.' 

Mr. Mallhoa here apneara m the dooble character of a polidciaa 
asd divioe. Sir Hugh tZvana uys. ' I like not when a 'omaoa bat S 
girs Dcvd.' I ffltut tay, 1 do not like to we a philoaopber in a 
catioclt. He haa you at an m&tr advantage, and it t* a hundred 
to one but he will make Me of it. When be ii preated hard, or 
•cri hii argument! in danger of being cut olf, he puii tbem imo the 
false belly of theology. It u like hunting an otter : you do not 
know where to have him. — What oar author aays of moral lyatema 
it ceitainly troc : neither the preaching of St. Paul, not probably bis 
own bat been able to put an end to that paout, cou.'tly nee of men, 
who alrive equally to terve God and mammon. Mr. Malthu* in the 
laat chapter took an opportunity of paying hi* court to the former : 
tbe leaf it ix> toooer tnmed, than he begiiu to tntinuatie himtelf into 
the good grace* of the Utter, by ditdaitning tbe tiooeriiy of hit laic 
pfofcMioM. In the pMtage juat <)ao(ed. Mr. Malihut not only tell* 
jmt thU he had ttattfoana to g^ a more favowtble sccoool of 
tbe expeciationa of mankind and ihor capacity for rinue and happtneat 
than be believea baa any foundxdoa in human natnte t but he at the 
tame time leta you into hit motive for m doaagi viz. hit wiah to 
remove any tmputatioa on the divine goodneaa, which pnrpoaey it 
teem*, wouJd not have been to well antwcfed by the real Hatemcnt 
of the fact. Having thui decrncty paid hi* complimeatt to hit 
proftnion, and justified tbe goodnctt of God from /£# uka/ ctfaeity 
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tf man fir virlur h« next prowctU lo ytott tlic wUduni of hunun 
uwHtudoQB by hit rtiti imafotky for tt. He wu ycttctday engaged 
to vluUWHh Pruridnice : to A*y lie i« rctaineiJ or the other lide of 
the i|nntion, which he aiiurcs hit clien» ihall not «ujfcr through 
>ny anxiety of hi* about r.nniiiieacy. Thi« icctns lo bf playing ii 
fait and loo«c both with rrligion and morality. Mr. Malthun bu 
indeed aei aput the preceding chapter to tliew that 'the eviii arising 
from the principle of lupulation are exactly of tht same nature a« the 
generality of other evils which excite fewer complainti, that ibcjr 
were increaaed by human ignar:ince and indolence, and diminished by 
human knowledge and rirtue.' But I do not know what right he 
had to do thii, lecing that it it the expre** object of hia work to 
ahrw that the ciiU of populaiioo arc unlike all other erilt, neither 
gcMrated by human ibliy, nor to be remoTtd or palliated by human 
wbdomi but by vice and misery alone : tliat they are m gmtru, and 
no4 10 be reatODed upon, like any tliinx el«e. Neither do I nnderttand 
how the cviU of population can be Kiid to excJK more complaint* than 
other evil*, when Mr. Malthus tells ui chat till hi* time nobody had 
thought of tncing them to their tiue aource, but crronroualy ascribed 
ihmi to hnnun inatiiutiont, ncc, folly, fee. Mr. Malthut himcelf 
«M the firtt who proved them to be irremediable and inhereot in the 
oooMtMion of nature, and thug brought an imputation upon Providence. 
To reiaoTC this imputation he suppocet them to admit of a remedy : 
then a^n le«t any one should take him at hi* word and be for 
applying ihij remedy, he say* they admit of no inch remedy ; and 
that it waa all an idle (uppotilioo of hin own without any foundation, 
a hanniew picture drawn to iUunrstc the imaginary goodness of 
FiOnUnce- 

' If it will answer any purp04e of illuitnitioo, ) see no harm in 
drawing the picture of a society in which each indiridual is iuppo«td 
Hrictly to fiuCI his duticn: nor docs a writer appear to be juuly 
Ibble to the imputation of being riuonnry, unleM he make* tudi 
UUVeTMl or general obedience rtccotary lo the practical utility of 
Im tnten), and to that degree of moderate and partial improveniect, 
which is all that can rationally be expected from the most complete 
knowledee of our duties. 

* But m this respect, there is an euential dilTetcnce b e tw een that 

XTcd Btate of nocicty which I have *uppo«ed in the U« chapter, 
ion of the other tpccuUtion* on thti nibject. The tmprovenicnt 
there rappmed. if we ever should make approache* toward* it, is to 
be elected in the way in which we have been in the habit of seeing 
all the greateM inipiovements efTecicd, by a direct application to the 
intereit and happiness of each individual. It if not required of ni to 
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act from rooiivn, to wbkb ve arc mBCCUMomed i to fuiaae a gcfxraJ 
good, which w« may not dininctl<r comprdkcnd, or the effect oT which 
■Mj bo wcskHMd bf dituticc or dlAuion.' 

I« dMt* not web a vinne m pairiotum? To wk« cUm of 
ntObita wovld our ■uUior rrfrr thi* fttSati Tbe wiy ia wfucfa 
Mr. Malthat wUws to cflect hii iia pnit m tai in tbe nnae and 
hxppineM of mankind, i* ddc io whicn no sacb impromDent ham 
bitbeno bcro effected. But I see Mr. Maltbiu't object. He h 
only anxioiu, le«t any ooe ahould auetnpt to rear tbe Ubtic of bmaA 
cxeeUeoce on anj othcf bam tbaa tbat of Tic« and muery. So ibK 
we begin witb tbit MBd and ncccatary foundatMo, be dot* not caie 
Eo what be^bt ibc building ia canted. So tbat we tet out on our 
joonwy of reAmn ibrou]^ tbe gale at wbich Mr. Maltbw b Mtio]t 
at tbe receipt of cuatotn, {wbetber it &ce* tbe road or not) it 
frjvct hira little concern what directioa we take, or Im>w Gu «k go 
aAerwardi, ot wbetber we ever reach onr pniuaed de«inat>oa. 

■Tbe duty of each iodiiidiul i> espren and tmdligiblc to tbe 
bimbkat cmchy. It ia merely ibat be ia not to bring betoga taio 
tbe wofU for vAon be caraet Gad dw mcaaa of aoppon. When 
oocv tbis (ubject ■• cleared fran tbe obocurity ibrtm ont it by 
porocbia] law* and frivatt fcw—faw^ every man anat leel the 
a iroa gta t cmnctioB of nach an oblkatioo. If be caaaoi nippon 
Ul cbttArea, dkey mimfAarw; and if be marry in the fkeofa &tr 
jmbability tbat be iball not be able to MfpOR bia cUUreo* be ia 
goikT of all tbe evil* wbicb be ibua beinga upoo kimaelft bit wiJc, 
and nia oApring. It >■ dearly bit intereM, and will tend greatly to 
peimi W e lua bapytneii to duu mnrryi^ till, by iodnstry and 
economyt be ii in a capacity u "tV*^ ™c cbitdreo, (hat he may 
iMnonbly expect fron bia nartiagc and ■* be cannot m the mean 
i^mt, gtiafj bia pnanou, witbont viobdng am nfmt tmm^d if 
(mvi Mb ***"**£ a great rin of utjucing btmaeu, or aonx of na 
Ruanr cnncaffCii c onii d erat i ona ei hia own mtcmc ttd hay|ni i e a> will 
dktMr to bMt die abvogeat obligation to nwnl renraint. 

*Buni.iu pow er fal mn be tbe i wpJat a of paataoo Acy mw 
gmtnBf m tmm J^frwr ma^tJ h rnuw. And it d»ea Mt mob 
cMvely viMMiy U> n^fKwe, that if tbe true and fttmrntm case 
of povoiy ««R dearly explained,' [Tbia 1 take la be ifcM the lidl 
haw aotc than tbe poor) * and Cbrcibiy beoo^ boae lo taA ■■*• 
baao^ • wvnU han mmit ad perbafa net an imnnriitriitiin. 
Un^Keon hit amdnct; ii Irmt. ihr mnm nwt h*a neeeryet beea 
birlytrvd.* 

It ia aaBoaidang, what ■ piofwnay Mr. MaUMn bna to try 
e Tp eri w en M, if tbcn ii ay miac^Kf to be done by theok He baa 
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a perfect horror of expenments Uut arc u> br tried on the higher 
<{iulitM» of our BMurc, from which any great, unmixed, and geoerd 
good it to be expected. But in proportioo m the cod ia low, and 
tbe meuM bttK, tic acquires conlideoce, hit trcmouri tbraakc hint, uid 
be amroache* boldly to the vuk with nerre^ uf iron. Hit iiuma&ity 
i* of a na%ialar cut. What i> grand and delated, (ccms lo be hi* 
avcraion. Pure bmcfitx arc of too cloying a cjuality to please hb 
mte. He U willing to Improic the moraU of the people by 
extirpating the common fcclingf of mankind, and will tubntii to the 
introductioo of a greater degree of plenty and comfort, proilded it it 
fnhoed by fanune. 

Hit ardour is kimlled not m mocb in pro^rtiun to the diiTtcutty, 
at to the ditguning nature of the tatk. He u a kind of lenltinecl^ 
nightman, an amateur chimncy'iweeper, a patriotic Jack-ketch. The 
tpirh of adTcnture Ji routed in him only by the protpcct of ditty 
rondt, and narrow, crooked patht. He ncrer flioct>c« where there i* 
any ciil to be done, that good may come of it ! Hit present piao 
it ta admirable one of the kind— OmiM /n£l fiunetum—'n comprises 
both cxiremet of vice and miiery. Tbe poor are to make a fonn^ 
luncnder of their right to prifaie charity or parish asdnance, tfatt 
the rich may he able to lay out all their money on their rices. 

'Till these aroneoas ideat hare been corrected, and the language 
of matmrt and reason liaa been generally heard on the subject of 
population, instead of the langnage of error and prejudice, it canMt 
be taid that any fair experiment has been made with the under siuidingt 
of the common people; and we cannot Juidy accuw them of im- 
providence and want of industry, till ibcy act at they do now, aiter 
it has been brouglit home to their compiehentions, that they are them- 
tclves the cause of their own poverty ; that the means of redress are in 
their own hands, and in tte hamit tfua otbtrfertaat ivialtvfr ; ihat lit 
tiKtelj in which thry five, aaJ lie govermaeM whitb freiitttt ovtr it, an 
lolalfy tviliaul fower in ihit rufal ; and however ardendy tbcy may 
desire to relieve them, and whatever nitcmpit they may make to do to, 
they arc really and truly nn^le to execute what they bcDevolcnily wish, 
bat unjustly promiw ; that when the wagei* of labour will not maintain 
a family, it is an incootrovertible n^,n that ihfir king and ectMry de MM 
VMBi mwe luijerh, or at leait ital ifttj cannot tuppart itrm ; thai if 
they marry in this case, to far from fuldiling a duty to society, ihcy 
are throwing a useless burden on it, at the name time that they arc 
pJungiog thenuclvcK into disitew; and that they are acting directly 
cociriary to the will of God, attd bringing down upon themselves 
various diseases, which might all, or in a great part, have been 
avoided, if they h;id attended to the repeated admomtiont which 
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he gtTM, by tlic genenl Ixws of natnrc, to vraj hmfi captUe of 
reaaoo.'* 

The crraiMoa* ideu of whacli Mr- Millhiu here compjaini as 
prcvaBiDg ia ihe miDdt of ibe cobuom people to tbr prejudice of ibc 
uagnage oT teswa Bod oiturc. an, u b*' «atn juat before, UiM tbdr 
pOTOtT and diitrcw are ia fart awing to their not geetiag nwre for 
their Ubo«tf, to the downCH «ub nhicb the pwiih avut tbcm, to the 
xrarice of the rich, aod to the ioktitutiea* of aodetjt. <k to fbrtuoe 
which hu amgatd them a place lO be«ct wiih difficultia aod depen- 
dence ! No, pOTftty U oviog to none of ihnc caiucs but rt u owine 
eatiTcIv to iirtlf, Mr. Buikc hM okl, thn people will not be atgcM 
hHo fUTCiy. Our ainbor aitempta mofe than thii. He trie* to 
perfuade them out of tbeir tenao, i&d to argue them into «laTerj aad 
faniiBe bemdet. There i) a dintnctioa which it ii lonNtimes daa^er- 
oui to inibt oo ra common life ; but which it ti neocMujr to attend 
to in matter* of reatoning, and ttiai ii the diitinction between truth 
and faWhood. For iBttanoei Mr. Malihui aitnu, ihat the meana of 
rcmedjing their complaiau aic in the hindc of the poor, and in the 
bnxU of DO other ptnOM whatever. Now (hit it not trae. It ia act 
WK that the todety in which they live and the ffyrtnaam which pre- 
lidea over it are Malfy without power in tfab mpecL It i* iwt une 
that howcrer ardeotly they may wiih to relieve them, they arc Mterly 
unable to execute their beocrolcnt interxioot. It ii not an iocoa* 
troretiible aign that their king and country do not want mote subjecu, 
and that tbry cannot ttipport ihem, when the commoa wage* of I^Msr 
will not maintUB a family. A> Mr. Malthu*') puailioni exiu bo 
where but in the Etaay of Popdatiodf they will hardly Mpport ihoae 
we^bty practical condunoo* which be wishes to build upon them. 
Some pcTMwt may perhaps be at a Iocs to undentand what Mr. 
Makhus can mean by hi* aisrnioo*. The following may be *omr 
clue to what in ittelf bu very BUWh ibc apptarance of irony. 

' Among the other prvjudlCM which hut prerailtd od the ubjcct 

* Bm • mooKnC tf» the nljcct ml Intotwd ia the omm pratdBiu) otantMf, 
and grcal iilvuitica wrc upKtcrf rroa tfar nwuur m whkh Mr. MallhiB ■«■ 
10 trlat >) iuimt lo «ch RUD*i camwhi— "ica. Ia tk* p*n>ga imsKdotalj 
(olIowiBi (he ibov*, Dor ratbac ^aMo ». fikft M«r*t PUItMfhr, nd ai ba 
oficB (((«> to thi* work, 1 (hall h(f« take thelMrtrofcMcrint Mjrf(M«Maci^* 
k. It M a tchMt ID which ■ au* k*»* lo tamptr with hit own Quad, and will 
kMOOK lay thing looatt than an boetu mia. It it * d<fcctut]r,>h«tiat hin bm 
U liaauiic u<l pallatf hit nal aotiva (bomm unvorUiT) bjr Rietapli)«l[>l 
Hbccr^cts and nhtrt to look for <*Rf mfirnity itIkIi cia bnrt hin, with it* 
■p f r oy r i ttt afatagy, ukn from Ibt (ommao laeia of rrl^ioa and DMnlitjr. All 
thai it pori in Pifaji ii tikra ham T««k<t{ and cm Ut tDWitily k »«t tht moH 
btttinx (hjii tin be inucined. 
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of fopalaiioti, ii bu 1>««i gcDtrally thougbi, thai wh'tlt there u ttthcr 
WMic amoog the rich, of land rrmaicing unculiivatcd in iny couDtry, 
the complaint for want oE (bod cttiaol be juoily rauniletj. or, ui leant, 
that the prewure of dittren upon the poor it to be aitctbuted lo the iil- 
conduct of the higher clanc> of lociety, and the bad mai^agcmcnl of 
the land. The real effect, however, of these two circumwaoces, I* 
merely to narrow the liniit of the actual population ; but thry have liitlc 
or DO influence on what may be called the avenf^e ptcMure of di^treu on 
the poorer member! of society. If our aocewori had been so fru(ial 
and induitrious, and had trantmitted such babtia to their ponerity, 
thai nothing lupcitluous wai now contumed by the higher ciattcs, no 
hortea were uwd for plronuic, and no land wait left anculiivaied, a 
nriking difference would appear in the state of the actual population s 
bat probably none whatever, in the »tate of the lower clafucs of people, 
viih Kipect to the price of labour, and the ^cilicy of supporting a 
family. The waste umonf; the rich and the hotaeii kept for plcature, 
hare indeed a little the effect of the conmunption of grain in dintilleries, 
noticed before with regard to China. On the supposition that the 
food consumed in thin manner may be withdrawn on the occacion of a 
»carciiy, and be applied 10 Ui* relief of the poor, they operate, 
cdiainly, as far as they go, like granaries which arc only opened at 
the time that they are most wanted, and must therefore tend rather to 
benefit than injure the lower claawe of tociety. 

* With regard to uncultivated land, it is evident that its effect upon 
the poor ii neither to injure, nor to bcnelii them. The sudden culti- 
vation of it, will indeed tend to improve their condition for a time, 
aitd ibc neglect of land* before cultivated, will certainly make their 
tiluaiion worw for a certain period ; but when no changes of this kind 
are going Jbtwacd, the effect of uncultivated land on the lower claue*, 
Operatet merely like the poacdion of a smaller territory.' 

After what has been taid in various parts of these observations, I 
might leave thctc pasiageo to the contempt of the reader. But Mr. 
Malthus shall not complain of my remi»Knc»«. I will give him heaped 
measure. I say then that the argument here employed leads to a 
direct absurdity : for it would justify arty degree of neglect, or wute, 
OT wanton abuM that can be iniap^ned. If thirty-nine out of the forty 
counties in linf^land were laid waste to-morrow, this would be no evil, 
aceording to Mr. Maithus, bccautr it would not increase the average 
preuurc of distmt in the remaining one. If halt' the corn that it 
giowTi every year, besides what is aJready employed in lupplyiog the 
watte of ibc rich, were regularly sent off by waggon-loadt, and thrown 
into the sea, there would be still no harm done. A iiriiing diAercnce 
would undoubtedly appear in the number of poor people, but probably 
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none wluurver in the Oatt ofthwe whu hwl not bera tiuirvud. Ifduuble 
ihc number of bortes wvrc kc^ lor plcaturf, and only half the number 
of poor verr kept alive, thcw latter would h»ve do rcaton ta complain, 
brcau«c they would be a well, or better off than ever ; utd if a limited 
number arc tolerably well proiided for, thii is all that can ever be 
expectedt because by tlic law* of nature ii it imposBiblc to provide for 
ao unlimited number. To uy aothinj; of thnitc irameue graaaiia 
and boundless retource* which are thus fotined u) the nncidtiTated 
patti of the tanb, or which might be crtatcd at any time of 
extraordinary diiMcM by cmployina in the trrvicc of man what had 
hithcrlo been ptovidendy retervcd for the beaKit. 

While ibetc is waate among the rich, or ncglcci of laodt, or while 
the breed of hoitei in (.'ni:ouraKcd so u lu put a stop to the brctd of 
iDCn, I deny that the dintroscB of the poor, or the reatiatnU on popula- 
tion are the ncce«ury elfect* of the law* of nature, or of the unatoiilable 
ditproporiion between the incrcatc of mankind and the capacity of the 
caitb to produce food for a greater number. But Mr. Malifau* hat 
his usual resource. Though the distresses of the poor were actually 
relieved aa ilicy might be, and though the uiinece««ary check* to 
population were taken off, yet the time would come when these wantt 
could no lunger be supplied, and whcti the rectr^iua on population 
would become ncccMaiy, from the ionbility of the earth to yield any 
more, and from ihe whole produce bring ;tpplied to the best advantage. 
This is Dodoubtcdiy true : but I do not Uiink it a rcaton that we arc 
not to put off the evil as lon;^ as we can, or that we arc not to attempt 
any improi«incut, becaune we cunnol go on fo( ever improfing. Death 
is certain, and * will come when it will cume.' Is that a rtaaon why 
I (hould take poiton ! There ia in all Mr. Malthun's argument* on 
tbta wbjeti the ramc Iwbi thai there wan in the Itiih servant, who 
wai told to call his master early, and waked him two hours briorc the 
time to tell him how much longer he had to sleep. Mr. Malthus 
would hare tasiaied on liis getting up and dressing himself in the 
middle oT the oight. 

Mr. Malthus allows, that 'the object of those who really wish to 
btrtter the condition of the poor must be to rainc the relative propor- 
tion between the price of labour, and the price of provisions.' Almost 
in the next paragraph, however, he adds, that if we are really Kfious 
io this object, * we must explain to them the true nature of their 
situaiiooi and aliew them that the •a/Uhhci£ng iht nffi'iei of laltur it 
tit tmfy pMiUle zinrf of riutiag III rtal pritt' I cannot help thinlunjti 
to Use his own words, tlat onr xutbor a ' benevolence to the poor must 
be either chtldinh play, or hypocii*y : that it rnuxt be cither to amtuc 
himself, or to pacify the minds of the common people with a mere 
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shew of ntcotion to tlieir warn*.' H« procwiit lo inttnict thr poor 
in tfaeir troe ihuatioa in a chapter which requiin i Tew cammcius. 

* Th« prcMure of diurcti on the lower dann of people, with the 
habit of atoibuiiDg thi' diurcH; lo their nilervt appcan to tne to be the 
rock or defence, tbc csule, the puttd'aa npirii, of deipodsn. It 
aSoidt to the tjrraDt tlie fatal and unaotwcr^bie plea of atctuitj' 
TThat ia Mi. Mahbiu'a plea. 1 ' While any diuaitsficd tnao of taicntK 
nu power to pcmade the lower dauet ai people, that alt their 
poverty and diitrcH arise wlcly from the iniquity of the goveraineBt, 
though perhaps the grcaieai pan of what the)- ni^cr Iji lotaJljr uncoo- 
Bccted with this caste, it i* cTident that the tccdt of fi»h ditcontenta, 
OCKJ fresh reroJutions, arc continually sowing.' 

That is. the wray to prcietit reroJutiooi, and at the same time to 
produce laatifig reform* it to pertuade the people that ail the ctiIs 
which tbey suder, or which the jEoveromcDt may chuK to inflict upon 
tbem are their owo fault. The way t<i put j^renuncDU upon their 
{pwd behanoor b to gifc them a licence to do ai much nutchief ai 
tbey j>lcsue, without beioj antwcrabJc for it. 

* ^i the tendeocy of iDofai 10 produce tyranny, wc may not be long 
without an eicaraple in thia country. At afnenJ nfntdom, and an 
eitmj lo large tlmJing antiui, it n with extreme reiuctaoce that I am 
compelled to acknowledge, that, had it not been for the orsaaiztd 
force in the country, the dinreun of the people during the late 
4CarciticK, encouraged by the cxttcme ignorance and folly of many 
among the higher clastes, might havedtircn them to commit the nwf* 
dreadful outrages, and uJiimatety to involve the country in sll the 
horrora of famiite.' 

Do» Mr. MalthuB think that thii hint will diipoK the government 
to keep up their large u.-ioding aimir*, or to mitigate the dittreMCt of 
the peopled 1 wonder, if Bliiil had happened lo be an autftor, 
whether he might not hare written «ucha book »» thia. 

* Should tucb period! often recur, a recurrence which we have too 
much reaaon to apprehend from the ptcteot stale of the country, the 
protwct which open* to our view i> melancholy in the cxtteme. The 
En^litli conBliluiion will be seen hastening with rapid Uride* to 
the £ai/\ai>i.iii3 foretold by Hume ; unle«i it* progron be interrupted 
by tome popotat comniotiooi aitd thii alietnatlTc prctcnu a picture 
nil] more appalling to the nnagination. If political difconicnti were 
blended witli the crie* of htutger, and a tetotution were to take place 
by the inittunentality of a mob, clamouring for want of food, the 
COMeqnaicei would be tmccating change and unceaaiag camafte, 
the bfoody career of which, nothing but tbc cttablitbmeni of «oow 
complete despoiiim could arrwt.' 
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Tbe gentlenun temm grtadv ahrmtd at kit dwu prcdicttoai 
He jwoDtt ont to govemnient Inc daojim aruinj; rcom nob*; 
ibcw* that the«e afain aritc from ditconitmt, and reptoiog ag^D«t (he 
good order of locicty. The way propotcd «> cure th«m of this 
diKontcfil, and thet« fatfc notion* of *ocicty i> to break uundcr at 
once the link of humanity which bind* the poor to the rich, lo 
reduce cliefti to extremity, to cut olT >U h^c, ail over-wceotng 
expecution, id\ mutual kindnns and good office<h by exploding tbe 
very Idea of the right* of the poor, or the dutie* of the rich, and 
tbu* lo tame them to cfTeciualljr and tyitenuticallr, that we thatl be 
in no danger from mobf, rcrolutiont, or milhaiy dnpotiiin, hut (hall 
CMidude with a happy t-iuthuusia! 

' To tay that our conduct U not to be regulated by circumiuncet, 
■I to betray an igooraece of the mo&i t^SJxad iocontroTertible principle* 
of moraiity.' (An odd phnsc. Solid seem* to imply tomething 
Axed. We thauld hardly ulk of a nBJ bridge of bott*, 
they might afford tolerably *afc footing.] 'Though the admii 
of thii principle may tometimci afford a doke to change* of opinion' 
that do not rctult from the putett motircii yet the ndmitnon of 
3 cwitrary principle would be productive of inlinitely worK conte- 
quenceh The phraw of cxi*ttng circumKanon hu, I belicTc, not 
unftcijuently ccenicd a smile m the Engllih House of CommODHi but 
the imile *hould have been reiericd for the applicatioo of the pbraM 
and not hare been excited by the phrase ittelf.' [He teaches us to 
(mile by the book.] 'A very frequent repetition of it, hai indeed, 
of ilcelf, rather a suepidou* air ; and it* application *hould alwnys be 
watched with the moat iealoua »od auxious attention ; but no man 
ought to be iudged ts ^m'nu for saying, ibst exiating circumuaacef 
bad obliged Iiim to alter hii opinion* and conduct. Tbe 
gentlemen were perhapi mo eauily convinced that cxtttbg 
itancci called upon them to give up )ome of the mott vahiaUe 
priiilegc* of Gogliahnieo ; but, a* far a* ihey were leally convinced 
of thi* obligation, they acted coD*i»ienily with tbe titarttt rult of 
morality.' [Pegging the le^itned writer'* pardon, it ia rather the 
exception (ban the rule. Did Juniu* Brulu*. when he killed hi» too, 
act in confocmiiy lo the eleareit rult of morahlj '. Mr. NlallliQ* haa 
not quite got rid of the lem-n of hi* old phila*ophy.] 

' The degree of power lo be giien to ^e civil government, and the 
meanire of our *ubmi*cion lo it, mun be determined by general 
expediency." 

Tlu» U saying a good deal. The rule which Mr. M.itthM then 
lay* down lor *a ritiog of the people,' teem* to be that «hea they 
are enlightened and well off, that i«, when the government ia a 
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good uoe, ibejr may rebel agabn it : but when they arc kept in a 
itate of ignorance and want, then they are to blame, ii they arc at all 
refractory : tbcy are to be considered ai the caiue* of iliat very 
opprraioo which they aj'c cndrivouring to tcdn, and a« giving a 
farther handk to that tyranoy, which thcu Ruprriors are thus forced to 
excrciac la aclf-dcTcDCCt not from any inoate love of power, or pre- 
dilectiot) for violent meuurei. 

* A]l improiementi to government taint neccniitily originate with 
pertona of tome education, and theic u-ill of courts be found among 
the people of property. Whatcrcr may be wid of a few, it i« 
impouiUc that the gtcst matK of the people of property thould be 
tc-.tlly intcrcttcd in the abuKS of government. They merely *ubmit 
to thetn, from the fear, tJut an cadeuvouc to remove them, might be 
productive of greater evilt. Could wc but lake away this feat, reform 
and improTement would proceed with an much fuciliiy, as the removal 
of nuiaancei, or the pving and lighting the ttrecti. Remove all 
apprehension from the tyranny or folly of the people, and the tyranny 
orgOVctnmeiM could not stand a moment. It would then ;ippcar in 
it* proper deformity, wttliout paJiiaiion, without pretext, without 
protector. Naturally feeble in itself, wheci ii was once stripped 
oakcd, and deprived of the auppon of |)ublic opinion, and of the great 
plftt t^iuteiriif, h would fall without a Wruggle,' 

Thi» it a new view of the lubjcct. What then, mankind arc 
governed by the pure love of iuMice ! The i>cople of property and 
education have no view or follies of their own, which blind their 
imdentarKlinj*, no prejudices about royally, or aristocracy, or church 
or itaWt no aittchmeoi to pafiy, no dependence on great men, no 
hopes of picfement, no oooneciioDii, no privileges, no interest in the 
abuM of govcnuncnt, no pride, none of the nfrri Je turpi, to hinder 
tbein from pronouncing tentencc on the lawn, in dilution >, usei, and 
ahaae* of locicty with the tame calmncst, diiintcrcitcdncis, and 
wiadom, a« thry would upon cleaning a tewcr, or paving a atrccl. 

*Th« mo«t successful suppotters of tyranny arc without doubt 
ibOM {cntral dectaimert, who attribute the diitretses of the poor, 
and almoct all the eiila to which locieiy i« subject, to human inatitu- 
tions and the iniquity of governments.' 

This is like tbote highwaymen, who attribute their ill treument of 
thdr viaimt to the reaistance they make. 

* Whatever therefore may be the intention of those indiicriminate 
and wholcttle accuattiont against governments, their real ctTect 
uodoubledly is, to add a weight of talcois and principles to the 
prcTailiog power which it never would have received otherwise' 

Thi« it pociible : but the effect of Mr. Maltbui's method would be 
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thM tbejr woaU bm waac the additioaal weight citbrr <ir ulmt* of 
pnndple, bit womU Ixugh in your face. 

• Tbe 'uAnace, thcrtforc, which Mr. Painc and othen have drawn 
apuMt goTCnmwati from the mUu^tpioen of the pcopic, » pajpablj 
unfair ; and htfan «c ^v* a ai aciiM to mcIi aocnuaow, it la ■ debt 
«c owe to tnnh and juaticc, to Mcenaia bow mnch of ihii Hdupp- 
new arim from tbe ptincigile of popdaiioo, and how mncfa i« fairly 
to be atuibated to f>ovemnieot. when thiv dtKioctioa ha* bc«B 
properlj made, and all the Tagne, indefinite, and (aUe accwationa 
remoTcd, govcremcot wonid retnain, a* it oaght to be* clearly 
rctpouibic for the red. A icobU weight would be innoediately 
gitvn to tiie cauae of the peoplci and cteiy mao of principle would 
jout in uaerting asd ettfercnt if mccaaary, their rights.' 

TnMV Damaat, it data fertmiti. Our author here wlshet to delay 
tbe qtuatioa in order to gire additional weight to tbe cauae of ilw 
people. Tbta b MMietfatog aa if upon a itnin)cer conug Into a bouae 
almcMt tajntjag with fanigcr aaid cold, we ahoaU advise him not to 
go near tbe ftr^ nor take anjr thing to cat, for that there it a greX 
apoibecaiy ■> tbe iMJgihboniiiood who aonwime* call* in about that 
lime of ^ dbiy, who will be ^e to tell hint exactly bow much of 
hit illneaa proceeds from cotd, and how much fion bmifcr, whether 
be should eat, ot warm himself fim, and how the one would aiaiat 
the other. The man might naturally answer, I know that I am very 
cold and hungry : I will therefore lirK tic down hy the 6te, and it, 
in the mean time, you can let me have any thing to cat, 1 shall be 
heartily glad of it. Otherwise the adricc of tbe apothecary will 
come too late. 

'1 caosot help thinking, therefore, that a kaawledee iteDcrally 
cimtbted, that the paindpal caosc of want and lutnappittesa i> 
UBCOHiecied with gonroment, and totally beyond it* power to 
nawrc would, instead of giTing any advantage to goveraaMntt, give 
a gNM additional weight to the popular sde of tlw ^wttion, by 
rentnttns the dangers with which, from ignorMce^ it it at present 
aecontpraied : and thus tend, in a very powerfii] nunDer, to protnote 
the caiMT of ratiooal freedom.' 

The mode in which Mr. Molihus ttrcngtbent the popular side it 
by ditarming it of nil power or pretence for rcsiiiance. Umloubtedly 
that muR be a stiangc son of strength which ii founded oo impotence. 
The people are only sccare against the enaoochments of power from 
their inability to rcsitt it. Thit it like cbpping a man into a dtugeon 
to cave him from tbe purauit of bia ctediton. Mr. Malthna pnNROtea 
the canae of rational freedom, m tbe bnabond secured the virtoe of 
bia wife in tbe tigB of the Good Woman. 
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Mr. MalUnw'a plaa Tor the abolitioa of the |>oor law* ii u 
follows : 

' I iihould propOK > regulatioD to be madci decLring, that no 
child born from any mairiagCt taking place after the expiration of 
a ynx from the rfair of the law ; and no illegitimate cluld boro two 
year* from the Mine date, shoold evct be eotttled to f^xish atiiisi^ce. 
And to give a more grceia) kaowledgc of this law, and to enforce 
it more ttrongly od the mindi of tiie lower cUawai of pecpic, the 
derftymaa of each ouiih thoiJil after the puhlicaiion of banni, read 
a abort addrest, atating the itraog obligation on every man to aupport 
fata own children ; the impti^ricty, and even immorality, of marryiag 
without a fair ptoi^iect of being able lo do this ; the cviU which had 
rcwiied to the poor themselves, from the attempt which had been 
nude to auiai by public iaetituiiong in a duty which ought lu be 
exctwiivcly appropriated to par«ntai and the abiolute necCMnty wbicb 
had at Icngtli appeared, of aWidoning all luch inititutiont, on account 
ot their producing etfecta totally opposite lo ihoM.- which were 
intended. 

' Thii would operate aa a fair, distinct, and precise notice, which 
no nun could well misuike ; and without prcMing hard oa any 
particular individuals, would at once throw oti the nting generation 
from that miserable and helpleu dependence upon the govemmcnt 
and Uie rich, tlic moral aa well at phyncal contcquence* of which 
arc almoti incalculable. 

* After the public notice which I have proposed had been given, 
the system of poor laws had ccHsed with rejtard to the riting 

cration, if any nian cboac to marry, without a ptotpect of being 
able to aupport a family, he ahould have the mo«t perfect liberty to 
to do. Though to marry, Jn this caae, ia to my opinion clearly an 
immoral act, yet it it not one which aocieiy can justly take upon 
itself to prevent or puniih ; because the punishment provided for it 
by the laws of nature, falls directly, aiid most severely upon the 
individital who commits the act, and thtouKh him, only more remotely 
and feebly on the society. When nature will govern and punish for 
us, it is a very mtiefabic umbiiioa to wish to snatch the rod from her 
baoda, and draw upon ouritelves the odium of executioner. To the 
punishment therefore of nature he should be Irlr, the punishment of 
iei-ere want. He has erred in the face of a most clcai and precise 
vatnisg, and cao have no just reason to complain of any pertun bat 
himself, when lie feels the consequences of his error. All pariah 
assistance should be most rigidly denied him : and if the hand of 
private charity be stretched forth in bis relief, the interests of 
humanity imperiously require that it should be administered very 
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iforingly. He ibould be taught to know that the liwi of mture, 
which UK the lawi of God, bxl doomed him and hb fiuniljr to 
Kirrc for diiobeying their repeated admooitiont ; ' [nay hin family 
had QO haod in diiobeving tlicKc ndmoniiionn] * that he had no claim 
of figti on tociciy for the smaileM portion of foo(t> beyond that 
which hi» Ubour would fairly jiurchawt ^ thai if be aod hit 
family were laved from auffering the extremitiei of hunger, he would 
ow» it to the pity of nome kind benefactor, to whom, therefore, he 
ought to be bound by the ttrongctt tie* of gratitude. 

' If ibis syiiem were ptiriued, wc need be under no apprehen«ioDs 
that the number of perrana in extreme want would be beyond the 
power and the will of the bcncTolent to supply. The iphere for the 
exercite of private charity would, I ai» coaiident. be le«* tlian it i» m 
prewott and the only difficulty would be, to renratn the hand of 
benevolence from aaustiag tho«« b diitmt in *o indincriminate » 
manner at to encourage indolence and want of fbrenght in othcra.' 

I am not norry that I am at length come to thi> pauage. U will I 
hope decide the reader'* opinion of the brncTolence, wiidom, pety, 
candour, and diMnterentcd (implicity of' Mr. Malthut't mind. Any 
comnienit that I might make upon it to Btrenf;then thia imprcoioa 
mu«t be faint and feeble. I give up the tatk uif doin^ juitice to the 
moral beaulir* that pervade ctery line of it, in detpair. There are 
some innance* of an hetoical contempt for the narrow prejadicrt of 
the world, of a perfect refinement from the vulgar feelings of human 
nature, that mutt only sufTer by a compariwn with any thing elte. 

Mr. Malthua prefaces hit plan by taybg, 

■ I have reflected much on the mbject of the poor bwi, and bi^ 
therefore that I thall be excutcd in venturing to niggevt a mode of 
their gradual abolition, to which I confeit that at present I can *ee 
no material objection. Of thit indeed I feel nearly convinced, that 
ahould we ever become eufScicntly Ktitible of the widespread ing 
tyranny, dci^ndcnce, indolence, and unhappinsM, which they create, 
aa teiioualy to make an effort to aboliah them, we ahall be compelled 
by a teoK of juaiice to adopt the principle, if not the plan, which I 
■hall mention. It aeems impossible to get rid of to exteotive a 
sytlcm of irupport, canniitcntly with humanity, without applying oor- 
selve« directly to it» vital principle, and endeavouring to coimtcnict 
that deeply-icated caii»r, which occaiiionH the rapid growth of all auch 
ntablithnieDta, and invariably renders tlieni inadequate to their object. 
Ai a previous step even to any conaidcrable alteration in the pre«enl 
lyitem, which would contract, or stop the increase of the relief to be 
given, it appean to me that we are bound in juxdce and honour 
formally to dJaclaim the rigii of the poor to nuppon.' 
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Now I dull not myte]f be to nncaDdtd m not to coofen, that I 
think the poor bwi had thbc* i and thu it would be well, if they 
could be ^ rid of, coMiMniify with haaiaoky and jotiicr. This I 
do not tluok they coidd is the preteoi atate of ifabst aad other 
ciicaiatancn Ttnuniag m they ire. The rmod why I object to 
M(. Malthue't plan t* tbu it does not go to the root i^ the evtl, ot 
attack it in iu principie, but it* electa. He confoundti the caiiae 
wkh the c6ccl. The wide (preadine tyranny, dependence, indolence, 
aod ushappfneM of which Mr. Manhiu n to tciMible, arc not occa- 
tiaiwd by the incrcMc of ibc poor-raicf, bot thcte arc ihc natural 
cooK^oeDCe of that tBcreaaing tyranny, depeodencc, tDdolcnce, and 
OBlumiaew occaHootd by other cau«c$. 

Ml. Mahhtii detirei hit readciti to look at the enomtoun proportion 
in which the poor-ruCL'i have incieaied within the iut ten years. But 
have they increaied in any greater proportion than the other taxct, 
which rendered them neceuary, and which I ihink were employed 
(or nocb more nuKhievoui pwpowa^ I would ask, what haie the 
poor got by their cocroachntnta fbi the laai ten yeata ? Do they 
work lea* hard J Arc they better fed ? Do they marty oftener, and 
trith better prcMpecta^ Are tliey j^rown pampered and broleil? 
Hare they changed place* with the rich ? Hate they been cunnine 
CDoegh, by oieao* of the poor-laws, to draw off all their wealth and 
aupetduitie* from the men of ptoperty ? HaTc they got «o much aa 
a tjoatter of an hoor'i leinirc, a farthing candle, or a cheese^ring 
more than they had i Haa not the price of proviuont riico enot- 
mowi/ } Haa not the price of labour ainion ttood itill { Hitc not 
the gOTeroment and the rich had iheir way lo erery thin^ ? Have 
they not f>t3tilied their ambition, their pride, their obatinacy, their 
roinoua estravajpnce ? Have they not Kjuandered the reiourcet of 
dl* ootincry ai they plewcd ? Have they not heaped up wealth on 
thtnuelve*, and their dependemt^ Have they not multiplied sine- 
curea, pl.»ce*, and MDiion* i Have ihey not doubled the salaries of 
thote that exiaied oefbre i Haa there been any want of new crcatlonB 
of peera, who would thus be impelled to beget heirs to thvir titlei and 
etiatea, and saddle the younger branches of their riiinE familiei, by 
meua of their new inlluence, on the country at larfre? Has there 
b*tn aoy want of contracts, of loani, of monopolies of com, of good 
iKidemai>ding between the rich and the powcrltil to assist one another, 
and to fleece the poor ^ Have the poor ptotpeted ? Have the rich 
dectioedf What then have ihcy to complain off What ^rrouud is 
there for ilic apprebeBiton, that wealth is secretly chaay^iiig hands, 
and that the wbrne property of the country will ihurlly be abnorbed 
in the poor'i Aud i Do not the poor create their own fund ! Is not 
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tbe Decewitjr fbr cuch a (vnd lint occacioned by the DDC^ml wright 
with which the rich pmt vpon the poor, and hoi doi the inciraM' of 
UtM fiiBd IB the Uct tot jv»tf been ocuMOcd by the ^ddBtwial 
exorbiuBt d^nundt. wfaicb hiTc brrn made gpon the poor afvl 
iadufiriuus which without •ome luiNaBcc from tlic public they 
oonU not pMsiUy liavr aatwered f Whaterer it the inaeMc b the 
nomiml anouot of the poor'* (oMi, will not the rich alwajrt be able 
nhnnatef* to throw the bFunhen of it on the poor thetmeln* i But 
Mr. Mafthui ii a nun of general principle*. He care* liitJe about 
thew drannsurtiial dctait*, and peiiy objeciiotw. He ulcei hig ber . 
{round. He dedacM all tm cooctudon*, by an m&I&Uc lofic, : 
ibe lawi of God tni naam. When our BMayiit ehaU prote to roe^' 
thai fay tbete paper bullets of the braitt, by hit radoi of the tnocaie 
of feud *nd the increwc of inaakind, he hai prevented ooe additiooal 
tax, or taken otf one oppreiiire duty, that he hat made a single rich 
mAD retrench one ardcJe at hii xMe, that be hai made him keep a . 
dog or a borw tbe lew, or pan with a na^ licc, arguiag tn 
a nudtoiutical adiBCMsrcmeni of tbc lize of the eanh, tod tbe 
■unnbcr of iahabitlHa il can contain, he thail have my perfect lean 
to diidaim the rig^ht of the poor to mibuttCBcei and to tie them i 
by tererc penaltiei to their j^ood bdiavioor on tbe came prafbond pcio-' 
cipJe*. But why doc« Mr. htahhua praniw hi* doDOOKratioa* OA 
the poor only i Why are they lo hare a perfect *yBlcin of ri^u and 
dntie* preacnbed to them i I do not we why they alone ^ould be 
nut to lire on theee mtt^ijtuaJ board-wages, why they ^loidd be 
forced to mbmit lo a courte of tthtrartim i or why it thoutd be meat 
and drink to them, more than to others, to do the vriU of God. 
Mr. MaUiiu'* KO«pel is preached only to tbe poor!— 'Even if 1 
approTcd of our aathor's plan, I ahould object to the principle oa 
which it ia fooodcd. The par*oa of the pviab, when a poor maa] 
comes to be married — No, not *o fiat. The author doe* not ta.j, 
whether the lecture he propoan ia to be read to tbe poor only, or to 
all rwki of people. Would ti not sound oddly, if when the aquire, 
who ia himielf worth a hundred thounnd pound*, i* going to be 
married to the recior'i daughter, who t* to have liity, tbe curate 
should read ihcm a forinil lecture oo their obligation to mjintain their ; 
own cbildmi, and not turn them on the paridi? Would it be 1 
DeceMiry to go through the form of the adarcM^ wben an anwroU' 
couple of eii>hty pttaentcd thcmtelTes at ilie altAT i If tbe adnooi- 
lion were left to tbe panon's own diicretioo, what atFroota would he 
not (abject hinuelf to, from his negleci of old nuidc, and luper- 
anouated widows, aad from hi* ap^ying himtclf familiarly to tbe 
little ihopkecpcr, or ihrivrng mechamc? Well then let at lu^NMei 
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that a nry poor hard-wotkiD^ man coctm to be mvried, asd that the 
cleTSjimaB cae take the liberty with him : be !■ to warrt hini lirtt 
a^aioit femication, tod in the next place againtt matrimony. ThcK 
are the two greatest itiu which a pooi mao can commit, who can 
neither be •appo*rd to keep hit wife, not hii girt. Mr. Malihiu, 
however, doe* not think them c^ual : for he ohjecu itton^ty to a 
CDontry fcUow*! nurryiog a girl whom be has dcinuchedt or, ai the 
nbraae it, nuking an honeat womaa of her, aa agpavaibg the crime, 
becauM by ihia mcaa* tbe pariah will probably hare three or four 
children to mxiotain toitead of oce. Howerer, ai it aeemf rather too 
late to recofluneod fotnicaiioa or aoy thioj; elie to a nun who ia 
actually come to be married (he must bv a nrangr Hwney who could 
im bock at the church^ooc after beinging a preity toiy ^rl to hear 
a lecivc on the priiKiple of popvbtioo) it i* moat natural to lupposc 
that be woulti marry the yoong wotnan in nite of thii nrinciple. 
Here ibco be crrt in the face of a prccue wammg. and thoold be teft 
to die poutluncnt of lutmn, tbe punuhment of lerere want. When 
be b^ma to iicel the cotiaeqoence* of hi* error, all pariah auittance i« 
to be rigidly denied him, and the iiuercsti of hrnnanhy inipcriouly 
require that all other awiKaoce ahould be withhetd from him, or moM 
ipBriDgly administered. In the mean time to reconcile him to (hii 
tratmcait and let him tee that he bat nobody to compIdD of bat 
bimaelf, die patson of tbe iNtrtsh come* to him with the ceitificaie of 
bi« marriage, and a copy ei the wareing he had ^ren him at the lime, 
by which he if uogbt lo kDov thai tbe lawi of oaoart, whkb arc ibe 
law* of God, bad doomed him aod bit family to aiarTc for diiobeying 
their repeated admonitioM; that be had DO claim of right to tbe 
•DtDeat portion of food byroad trim hia labour would actudly par- 
cbaae i and that be oaght to kiat the feet and lick the dutt <m the 
ihoci of bim, who garc him a repriere from tbe hut aeotcnce which 
tbe lawi of God and nature bad paaied upon him. To make thi* 
clear to him, it would be ncccMary to put ibc Etaay on Popnbtion 
iDto hit haodi, to interact him in the n«iurc of a geometrical and 
arithmetical •eriea, in the neceaaaiy limit* to population from the tijie 
of the earth, and here would come in Mr. Malthua'* plan of educa- 
tion for tbe poor, writtop,, uithinetic, the use of iht^ globei, fitc. tiar 
the porpoae of proring to them tbe ae coa i t y of their being ttarred- 
It cannot be (G|rpo«ed thai the poor man {wliai with hia porerty and 
what with being pricA-riiidFn) iboold be able to reou tlua body of 
evidence, he would open hit eyes to hit error, and ' would nibmii to 
the MSninp that were abaolutcly irremediable with the fortimde of a 
man, and & tettgnatiaa of a ChtiHiao.' He and hia family mighi 
then he lent ruund the parith ia a (taning coadilioa, aeeompcaieid by 
rat- t*. : If IJ7 
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the cuiutaUc* aod qiMndam ovcratcra of the poor, to tee that no 
persoa, blind to ' the ioieratB of hvnunity.' |>Tactii>ni upon tbnn the 
abominable dcccptioD of mnnpttn); to relieve their rcmeiiiile** maSa- 
in^s, and hj the paiMtn of the pari^ to poioi out to ibe ipeotatan the 
tBCTitablc coni^uence* of tinaing againit the Ixwt of God snd mu.-. 
By crlthrsling a number af ihctc Aatti da fti jr<nuly in crety pariih,J 
the grcHicM publicity would be giren <o tlic principle of pc^nuatiaat 
* rhr Mrid line <£ duty woald be pointed out to ercry ribo,' cflfbrced 
by the most powerful »anctions, jiHticc and huBianity would Booritk) 
they wuuld be undersiovd to liKnily thsc the poor haie no Kgbt to 
lii« by their hb»ui. ind tlut the iWliDgB of compoMioo and bene- 
Tolencc >rc bcti ilic-wn by denying tfacm charity, the poor would do 
longer be de]icndcnl on the rich, the rich could no Wger with to 
rcdoce the- poor into a mote complcic subjection to their will, all 
cacsci of contention, of jcaloiMy, and of irril^ion would have ceased 
between iheni, the itrugjle would be over, each cIsm woald fiillit the 
task atdgoed by hea\-en, the rich would oppresa the poor without 
rcmone, the poor would submit lo oppreMion with a pious gniutade 
.-uid reitignatioo, the K'<^'e«t harmony would prcTiiif between the 
govcrnnient .tnd the people, there wimid be no longer any Kdltioat, 
wmulis, complsintii, pctitioni, partinns of liberty, or tool* of powtr, 
00 grambltngi no repining, no ditconteoied men of talent) propoaiag 
TeforniN, and frivolous remediet. but we sliould all have the ame 
;;aiety and li;<htneiB of heart, und tlie c-inie happy ipirit of retigmtion 
that a man fceln when he ii M.-iu\l with the plague, who ihtnk* oo 
more of the phyticJan, but know« that his dtmcdcr it wttboui care. 
The bc«t bid *chcniei> -uc lubjeci, howct-er, lu unlucky revcrnet. 
Some «uch *ccni to lie in the w;ty of chat picanng FuthasMJa, and 
contented tubmisMoa to ihc grinding liiw of nece*niy, projected by 
Mr. Malthuk. We miglit never reach the phito«ophic icmprr of the 
iobabitanU of modern Greece and I'urkcy In thia re«pect. Many 
little ibingi might happen to interrupt oar progress, if we weic put 
into erer m lair a train. For instance, the men miy.bl perbam be 
talked over by the parton, and thdr undcr>itandin]>>i being convinced 
by the geometrical and irilhmetical taiioi, or at leai; so iar puxilcd, 
that they would haTc nothing to nay fi>r thcmK-lvcs, they might 
prepare to submit to their fate with a tolerable grace. But I am 
afraid that tlie women might prove refractory. They nei-er will 
hearki-n tn reamn, and ate much tnor* governed by their feeling* than 
by calculation*. While the husband was indruciing bi« wife in the 
prinapJc* of population, the might probably aniwer that ibe did cot 
M* miy her children should narve when the squire's lady, as the 
parson's lady kept half a dozen lap^ogf, and that it was bat the 
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other day thM being xt ihc hall, or the jixnonagc house, the heard 
MiM dMiatv ibat not nar of the brand ih^it wc-rr jaa tittered ihouM 
be drowned — (l WM n iahttman to kill the poor liiilc things — Surely 
liic clutdrcn of the poor ^rc m good sr puppy-dogt ! Wat it not a 
week itpi that the rector had a ocw pack of terrier* tent down, and 
did I not bear the Kjuiie iweiir a tremendous oath, that he would 
have Mr. Sucb-a-one'ii fine hunter, if it coR him a hundnd guinea* f 
Half that Gum would tare ua ftom ruin. — After thin curiain- lecture, 
I concciTc that the hanband might begin to doubt the force of the 
dcmoMtiationt he had rend and heard, and (he next time h)« cterioil 
monitor came, n))];ht ptuck up eoujsge to auettion the matter with 
him t and u we of the male kx, though dull of apprehcnnon, are 
not iHow «t taking a hint, aod can draw tough bferencea from it, it is 
not impoMihlc but the parMO might he gravrllrJ. In consequence of 
thrK Accident! hatnicmng mote th.-tn once, it would be buxzed about 
that the laws of God and nature, on which m many familiea had 
been doomed to starve, were not *a clear as h.wl been prctcirdrd. 
This would toon get wind among the mob : and ai the next grand 
pooewion of tlie PeoitcDt* of famiDe, headed by Mr. Malthui in 
perton, tome diiconteoted man of talent*, who could not bear the 
ai*trc«c« ofolhtri with the fortitude of a man and the rerignation of 
a Chri«iiaR, might undertake to queation Mr. Milihun, whether the 
law* of nature or of God, to which he had piou&ly tacn^ced (o many 
victima, ngnified any thing more than the limited extent of the earth, 
and the natural impOMibility of providing for more than a limited 
number of human being) ; and whether ihoBe lawx could be juidjr 
MR in force, to the very letter, while the actual produce of the earth, 
By being hetier hutbanded, or mote etjtulty diuribotcd, or given to 
men and not to benxit, might nuini.tin in comfort double the number 
that actually exi«(cd, and who, not duing to demand a fair \ito- 
portion of the produce of their labour, hurnbly crave charity, and are 
refn&ed out of regard to the intereirt* of juaiice and huniantiy. Our 
philofophcr, al thii critical juncture not being able to bring into 
the compas* of n few word* aH the hittory, metaphyiic*, morality and 
divinity, or all the iniricaciet, mbiletiet, and callout ei^uirocations 
contained in hi« <]Uarto volume, might hetitatc and be confounded — 
hia own feeltngR and prejudices might add lo his perplexity — hit 
bterrogator might persiti in hid cguettion — the mob tmgbl become 
impatient for an aniwer, and nut tindiag one to their mindt, mi^t 
proceed lo extremities. Our unfortunate Estayist (who by that time 
would have become a biibop) might be ordered to the lamp-poM, 
and hit book committed to the (tamen. — I tremble to think cf what 
would follow ; — the poor lawt would be again rcneired, and tlie poor 
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DO longer dnomcd to Mnrvc bjr the kwi of Ood vid nature ! Some 
>uch, I apprchrnd, might be ibc cooiniutncc of attempting to caferce ] 
the abolition of the poor 'taw*, the extinction of private charity, and of 
iDatnictiflS the poor in their metapliyaicil rights. In a few yeaif 
time tt h proliable, however, that no such conMrqueccea would follow. 
In that time, if Mr. Malihua'v systematic ardour will let liim wait uo 
long, they may be gndually ctoRhcd low enough in the scale of 
existence to be ripe for the ironical benefits, and Mfcattic inBtructioo 
prepared for them. Mr. Malthu* wyi, 

' 'i'he tcaniy relief granted 10 person* in distress, the capricious and 
insulting mnnncr in which it is tometimes distributed by the over- 
seers, and the natuiaJ and bcconiing wide not yet quite extinct among 
the peasantry of England, have deterred the more thioktng and 
virtuous part of them, from t-entuting on marriage, without some 
better pfospect of maintaining their families, dian mere parish I 
awimance. The desire of bettering our condition and the fcar or' 
making it worse, like the vii mftiUtiirix nalvr^ m phynci, is the ou 
metScatrix rfipMcM in politics, and it continually counteracting the 
disorders arising from narrow human institutions. In tpite of the 
prejudices in Ctvuur of population, and the direct eacouragemeiita to . 
marriage from the poor kwn, it operates as a preventire cbeclt to ' 
incicaie ; and happy for thit country- i( it that it does so.' 

If then thin natural repugnance in the poor to subject them<clvM to 
the necessity of parish relief has ceased to operate, muit it not be. J 
owing to extreme distress, or to the degradation of choracter, con- 
sequent upon it f How does Mr. Malthus propose to remedy this ? 
By subjecting them to severe distress, and KarAntc ihem paltencf undir 
thtir tf^€nn%s. But the rational deiire of bettering our condilioti and 
the fear of making it worse ia not increased by its being made worse. 
The itandard of our notions of decency and comfort i* not raised b^, 
a familiarity with unmitigated wretchedness, nor is the low «"' 
independence heightened by insults, and contenipl, and by a fijrmal 
mockery of the principles of justice and humanity. On the prcvioui 
habits and character of the people, it is. howerer. that the degree of 
misery incurred always depends, as far a* relate* to them>clvct. The 
consecjucnce of an effectual abolition of the poor laws would be all the 
immemalc raiaery that would be produced, aggravated by the additionali 
dcptenaion, and proncness to misery in the lower classes, and a beaulifuli 
pctrefaction of all the common frelings of hiiinaa nature in the hiohcrl 
ones. Finally, I agree with Mr. Malthus, that, 'if, as in IrelandJ 
and in .Spain, .tnd many of the soutliern countries, the people be io M>1 
degraded a state, us to propagate their »pecie« like brutes, it matter* 
little, whether they have poor law* or Dot. MLcery in all hs 
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Tarioiu farmi nnict be the predominant check to ibeir increaK! 
and with, or without poor Uws, no iirctch of human ingenuity unci 
excnion could retcuc the people from the most extreme poverty and 
wmciwdneu.' 

An to the mtl:)phyMcal Bubtlcrlies, by wlitch Mr. M^llliua endeavoui« 
to prove that wf ouRlit sptL'niulicuUy to vitil ihc sins of the iatbct on 
the children, ;ind keep up the stock of vice and misery in the fitmily 
(from which it would follow, that the children of thicvri and robbers 
ought either lo be hanged oulright, or at IraM brought up in such a 
manner as to enmire their following the fate of ihrir parents) 1 feel 
and know my own superiority on that ground so well, ihit it would 
be ungenerous to push ii farther. Mr. Malthus has a curious chapter 
un old nmiils. He might have written one on luicidei, and another 
on proititutei. An fur as the question of population is concerned, 
they .-iTc certainly of more tervicc to the community, bccauM tliey 
tempt others to follow their example, whereas nn old maid i« a 
beacon lo frighten oiher« into matrimony. But thi«, sayt our autlior, 
is owing to unjust prejudice. 1 shall glre the reader some of his 
UKunicDts, as otherwise he might not guess at them. 

* it is not enough to abolish all the pusitire institutions which 
encourage population ; but we must endeavour, at the same lime, to 
correct the prevailing opinioni, which have the same, or prrhap* even 
a mote powerful, effect. The macron who has reared a family of ten or 
twelve children, and who>e ions, perhjps, may be lighting the battles 
of their country, is apt to think that society owes her much i and 
this imaginary debt, society it, in general, fully inclined to acknow- 
ledge. But if the nibjecl be fairly coniudcrcd, and the respected 
miiTOO weighed in ihv scalri of justice against the ncglecied old maid, 
it ii possible that the matron might kick the beam. She will appear 
nther in the character of a monopolist, than of a great beoc&ctor to 
the state. If she had not manicd and had so many children, other 
members of the society might have enjoyed thi* saiislaction ; and 
there is no particular rea«on for supposing that her sons would fight 
better for their country than the ions of other women. She has 
therefore rathct tubtrscted from, than added to, the happincM of the 
Other part of society. The old maid, on the contrary, has exalted 
Others by deprcsnng herself. I'ler telfdcnial has iiisdr room for 
asother murnage, without any idditiona! distress j and she has not, 
like the generality of men, in avoiding one error, fallen into iti 
opposite. She has reaily and trulv contributed more to the happine« 
of the rent of the society arising Irom the picaiures of marriage, than 
if ahc had entered into this anion herself, and had besides portioned 
twenty maideot with a hundred pounds each ; whose psnicnlar 
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hnppincu would luvc been bsLuiord, cither by xci iocrcaar in the 
general dilficaliict of rearing children and getting employment, or by 
the ncccMity of c«Iibacy in twcBiy other miidenn wincvbcre cbc. 
Lilcc the truly benevoJcnt nion tn aa iireimsli^Me icarcity, she lui 
diminitbcd her own cooiuinptiun, ioEtcad of raising up a lew pantcalar 
people, by preaitng down the icii. On a fair compattuMi, tbcrcforCt 
(be BCrmt to larc a licticr fnondcd daim ti> the gratitude of society 
than the matron. Whcihct we could alw.iy« completely tynipathizc 
with the moiives of her conduct, has not much to do with ihe 
qucdtion. The iianieular motive which influenced the matron to 
ratrry, w» certainty not the good of liei country. To refute a 
proper tribute ofrenpect to the old niaid, becauic the wa» not directly 
inflaenced in her cooduct by the desire of conferring oo (ociccy a 
certain iicoclit, which, though it mutt undoubtedly ckih, mu« 
necc»«tily be m dil!Vi«cd a* to be inviiihtc to brr, is in the highcw 
degree impolitic and unjuti. It i« expecting at «truo of virtue beyond 
hununity. If wc neicr reward sny persons with our approbation, 
but those who are excluaiitly influenced by motives of general 
benerulencc, thtt powr^tful encouragement to do good actions will not 
be very often called into exerciBC.' 

Mr. M:Jthu( would make an excellent cupcrior of a convent of 
nuns of the Order of Population. — The better to icfnove what he 
coosidets at an imjuit tlij[iiia ua old niaidt; he hi» endeavoured to 
set one oo manied wonieo. He would pt-nuadc e»eiy one to loot 
upon his motlier ax a pcrion of bad charucier. He would vsua an 
act of boit^iTdy on every mochcr'i son of us ; and prove that we 
come into the world without a proper ticcnie (from him) merely to 
gratify the coarse, *c!lish, immoral propenntie* of our parent*. Till 
bowctcr he can do away the lilial relation, or the respect attached 
■o it, or so contrive ti that all men should be 'bota of a virgin* 
contrary to ail our experience, it will I bcli(^« be impottible to get 
rid of tile unjust urejudice agoiosi old niaida, or to pkce them oo a 
level with married women. Mr. Malthus haa gone tlie wrong way 
to togr^tiale himself with the mothcn of famiUe* : but he ha* not 
taken his meanurrs ill. He known that the partiality and favoun of 
auch petBOns arc generally corljoed to run in their own low, narroWt 
domcuic channels. Itul this is not the case with those reTcrcDd 
penons, to whom he pays bis court. Me knows tlut their bouatv 
is not confined by any such Belfish limits, it flows liberally to all, 
and they have the best chance of sharing in it, who endeavour to 
indemnity them for their pcrtonal sacrifice*, or the ridicule of the 
world by a succession of little agreeable attentions, or by olTering 
theoretical incense to (heir virtue and merit. 
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* It is perfectly absurd ai well a» unjiut, tlut a giddy ^cl ofiixtMn 
■bould, bccautr ^c in nuuticd be coodilered by the IbrnM ofKicie^ 
it* the protector of women of thirty, ihould come hrni into the room, 
thouJd be asEijpicd the hlglictt pUcc at tabic, and be the pr>->niiiicnt 
li|^rc to wlioiii the attentions of ihc comjxiDy afc more p.irticularly 
addrcued.' — Nut more absurd than that a child or an idcut sliould 
be a king, or that a g[a»c mau of llfty should call a youiiji coxcomb, 
My lord. Our sophiit would overturn all ibt- fstablishtd order of 
society with hit out-of-the-way princtplei. -Mr. Malthun h»i huddled 
into the saute chapicr hii ;ictack on the monopoly made by the 
nurried women of the men, aod hii dcfenc(> of the monopoly of com 
by &rmert uod others. It is the \Mt passage 1 shall qtiotc, though 
there arc many others worthy of rebuke. 

' In some ounversationii with bbouring men diuing the late 
scitciiiei, I confeni that I wan to the last degree di»henrtcncd, at 
obM-n ing their inveterate premdicei on the subject of grain : and I 
felt Tcry strongly the almom abtoluic incompatibility of a govcmnient 
really free, with such a degree of ignorance. The delusions ar« of 
such a nature, that, if jctcd upon, they must, at all events, be 
rcprested by force: and it is cxticmely difficult to jtive such a 
power to the govefnineot as will be iuflicient at all time* for this 
purpose, without iJie ritk of its being ctiiploycd imptoperly, and 
endanj;ering the liberty of the sobjtct. And this reflection Cinoot 
but be difchcjrleriing to every friend to freedom. 

•It is of the very utmost imporwnce, that the gentlemen of the 
country, and particubriy the clerg)', should not, from ignorance, 
aggravate the evils of scarcity e*ery time tbat it unfortunately occuis. 
During the late dearths, half of the gentlemen and clergymen is the 
kingdom richly dewrred to hare been proxecuted for lediiion. 
After inHaming the minds of the common people againm the farmers 
and corn-dealers, by the manner in which they talked of them, or 
preached about them, ii was but a feeble antidote to the poison wliich 
they had infused, coldly to observe, that howei'er the poor Riigbt be 
oppressed or cheated, it was their duty to keep the peace. It was 
little better than Antony's repeated declaration, that the com- 
npirators were all honourable men ; which did nut save either their 
houses or their perions from the attackt of the mob. Political 
economy is perhaps the only science of which it might be aaid, that 
the ignorance of it in not merely n deprivation of good, but produces 
great positive evil.' 

1 shall accompany this passage with an extract froni tlie Author's 
first (ditiDn and leave it to the reader to apply the hint of 
Antony's speech to whom he think* lit. 
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■ li *rry ranlj hipfciM that the ooam^ price of labonr tmrrcrnlly 
filU t but WE wril knov chit ii freqaoiclf mutiw tiw nmc, while 
tht noanaai price of proTMOM bat bcca gradtaUy iiicrcsnD(. Tlut 
u, b effect, a real &U a the fntt of hfaov ; aad <fiirii^ Uiu peruid, 
die coodidon of the lower onlen of ibe coonBiiEnty tawt frmdnlljr 
ftmr wane and wone. B« ilie fvmen aad ott capkilutt are 
g row i ng rich from the iral cbeapaca of Ubonr. Their incmurd 
a^fitaU enidtle iliem to employ a gream nmraber of aiea. Work 
i b en rf or e may be pfairifal ; nd the ptice of labonr would coMcqseody 
riae. Bat the waot of freedom io die market of bbonr, whidi occun 
more or k*» id all cocnnraoicie*, either from porith bvt, or the more 
general cante of the ladlity of combiBaiioa among the rich, aad it> 
difficvhy amoag the poor, omme* to prerent the price of hbow from 
rinog at the natural period, and keepi it down mnm time laager ; 
perhapa, till a year of tcucity, when tbc cJamow !* too lond, ana the 
aecei M ty too apparent to be rcnttcd. 

'The trae canae of the adTancc in the price of Uhovi ii thm 
concealed ; and the rich affect to gram it ai <d act of compaaaca and 
{arour to tbe poor, in cosudetaiKw of a year of acarcityi asd when 
pfenty retnriM, todi^ge thcmKlirtt in the moM tMrcaaoaaUe of all 
eomuainta, that the price doei not again fail ; when a GtUe re£cctkm 
WMud d>ew them, thai ii mtixt bare riteo long before, hot frooa m 
wujm oowpiracy of their own.' 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

i>-jl>ll>he<! taanjaioudy in one lulumc {ivo, 414 p<gt«) in itif, irithllv rollaw- 
!ng tillt-pa<c : — 'The Spirit of Hif Afr 1 or Cvntcmpcnfy Pcrtnin. "To know 
■ DOthrf vf 11 wttr tn know on«'a atiL" London : Prinf^j fat Hrnij CotburOf J 
Nnt Bcitlmnlon Sticct. lit;.' The impital wji'Lsniiun: Prinlid bf S. >nJ 
R. BeMky, DoTKi SirtM.* A kcodiJ cdiiioa (hen itprodseM), wiih the ume 
tiUr-ppt (ncvpt (htl ihe ijiinlilion Tan j ■"To know a niMi <nll, wtrt to know 
himKlf." Himlrt *) Mil impiiot, KM pnntnted ia tmallcr (jpc (HwH 4ot pfn) 
la [he umr jtu. In thli cJitioa ihc tttijt mn amaf«il In ■ AiStnat arJcr, ui 
iddilion wu mifW lo iht nny on Calttiifi, and in no; en Cobbctt from TMt 
T«li (vol. ii, iSti) •■«> incloiled. In the nine yest, 1 JI{, an edition wu puliliilwd 
in Piii) (A. *n'l W. Gilignuii] Bkich included thr rtity on Cofabcll iD<! «i euijp 
on Cuining. Thf third edition, edited by (he author't toa, wat pabliahed in it;S 
(one valsmr, Kvo, 31J6 pitrii C. Trmplrmin, Crrat PifnUnil Straee}. tn ihi* 
(dilion (he emyi ao Cabbell lad Canninj weic incl»<l«l, tai the cMiyi wrrc 
mmafei in an order diilcrtai from th*t 4f tithei the firu or the •etonil edition. 
Tb< (oorlh edition, ediud by Mr. W. C. Hailin fnr Bohn't SuitdtrJ Liirtrj 
[tfrf'ti} re^torcf] the ordrr of the Kcond edition^ bnl ioctudrd the ooy oa C4Mibi£b | 
In ihla edition Mr. Hjilltl mide wme tlienllooi in the ten bucd upon (t) 
fortioni of the srifirul mk. then in hii poucMion, and (i) i«tatf>ph notn 4t] 
the aolhor** in > copy o( the xeend ediliun bcluD|[int to Mr. C. W. ReyoiU. A 
volume of JSiM/i iilaiaJ frem til Sfirit tf iki Alt, with «a introduction by R. B. 
JohnKm, >■■ pnbliihed in 1S9; (the Knickerbocker Prcu, G. P, Putnam'e Son*). 
Five of the cMaya, vii. 1 th« on Unilliim, Iriini, Home Taolce, Scstl, md | 
EUon iwre orif insUy publuhed in Colbura'a Nrw Mmltlf M^faaiar tad Littrtrj 
Jtvati ^}t^^, voli. x. ind li.] Ja ■ micf cnlitled 'Tfa« Sfirin o( ibe Afc' 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 



JEREMY BENTHAM 

Mit. BiNTHAM ia ODe of tliotc pcriioas who verify the old ^Aagt, that 
' A prophet has most honour out of hU own country.' Hi» reputa- 
tion liea at the circumference ; and the li^htt of bit undersUndinj; 
•re rtflectcd, with increasing luKtrc, on the other «iilc of the globe. 
Hi* name \* litT^]uiiO%ii..jii_ j''.n£.ljind, better in Euiouc, bcit of all 
in thc'pTimi of Chili and ibc mines of Mexico. He hai oficred 
connirottons for the New World, and legialaced for future time*. 
The people of Wetimintieti where he livea, hardly dream of luch 
a person : but the Siberian savage has received cold comfort from 
his lunar ajqKci, and may ny to him with Caliban — ' I know ihee* 
and ihy Aoz and thy buth ! * The tawny Indian may hold out the 
hand of fellowship to him acrniu the Okfat Patific. Wc bctierc 
that ^e Emprcn Catherine correiponded with hini ; and wr know 
that the Emperor Alexander ciiieit upon him, and presented liini 
with hii miniature in a j;oId tnuff box, which the phitoiophcr, to h it. 
euuttl honour, returned. Mr. Hohliouic it a ereaicr man at the 
bnniRgii, Lord Rollc at Plymouth Dock ; but Mr. Bcntham would 
carry it bollow, on the «corc of popularity, at P.irin or i*egu. The 
reaton it, thai our author's iiUlucncc is puicly iniellcctual. He ha* 
devoted hit life to~71ie jju^tof abatraci. and geoeral trutht, and to 
thoie EludieS' — 

■Thai waft a Uiaigii from Indu* to rhe Pole' — 

and ha* ncier mixed himself op with personal intrigue* or pany 
politica. He once, indeed, atuck up a hand-bill to aay that he 
(Jeremy Beotham) being of tonod mind, was of o[»oioQ that Sir 
Samuel Romilly was the mo« proper pereon to rcprctent We«mio«cr ; 
but thii wan the whim of the moment. Otherwise, hii reaionii^a, 
if true at al), arc true everywhere alike : hit speculation* concern 
humanity at large, .ind arc not confined to ihe hundred or the billi of 
mortality. It i* in moral a* in physical magnitude. The little it 
seen best ne^r : the great apfwart in iia proper dtmeoiioEU, only from 
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a mare cononvKling poiai of twit, sad paat ttreogth with vac, and 
clevaiion Fcom diinncc ! 

Mr. Bcntlum U very much among philofophers what La FoROioe 
wa* uiwDg pocu : — iti PCcerBl hibiu and in all but his profcMiooal 
tninuiu, he h a mete cMld. He Tim Tived for th« Taa Tony yean < 
m't houK in We«tmitiKeTi orerlookin]; tbr I'ark, like aa anchofCfrl 
b hi* cell, tedudng law (o a (ytiem, and the mind of nun to «| 
machine. He tcatcely ever goe« out, uiul teen rery Itttle company. 
The fsTOured few, who hate the privilege of the tnirit, are alwayt 
admitted one hy one. He doex not like to ha>e witncMei to hit 
coDvenwion. He talk* a grMi dc*l, -itKi lincnn ro nmhing bw factii] 
WhcD any oim; ca41« upon him, he tnrittii (h««n to take a lum roi 
)iit f;3tden with him (Kic lienUum ia an ccoooniK of liii time, : 
■eta apart thii ponion of it (o aii aad excrdie)— «Dd there yoo i 
Kc the li^-ely old man, hit mind (till buoyant with thought and witi 
the procpect of futurity, in eaeer coQvertaiion with tome Opporidott- 
Mcmbci, tome eipiuiiaied Patriot, nc Trantatlantic Adrcntarerf] 
urging the cxtiaciioo of Ck)«c Borough*, or fanning ». code of 1 
for iome ■ lone itliod in the watery waetc,' hit walk alriio« atnount- 
iog (o a run, hli tongue keeping pace with it in thrill, duueriDj; 
acccnu, uejiligCDt of hin perton, hit dreiK, and liit nianaer, iment 
only on hii grand theme of Untmr — or paiujng, peifaapa, for want 
of breath and with Uck-lnurr eye to point out lo the ttrangcr a tune 
in the wall ai the end of hit garden {OTeiarch«d by two btaatifU 
cotton<tree«) ImtriitJ lo ihr Pritttt ^Poftt, which markt the hcow 
where Milton fomietly lived. To ithow how little the r efipcmCT H 
of ia!it4.- or &ncy enter into our autliur'i nyiiem, he ptopoted at ok 
time to cut down these heuutiful trees to cuoven the garden where 
he had breathed the air of Troth and Hcaim for near half a century 
into a paltry Cl>re4l«malhii: Sdtool, and to make Milton's house (the 
cradle of Paraditc l.oHtJ a thorou^farc, like a three-stalled aiahtc, 
for the idle rabble of Wcttminstrr to pais backward* and fbewarda 
to it with their cloven hooft. Let ua not, howerer, he getting oa 
too fast — Mitton hiniwlf taught school ! There ii something jioi_ 
altogether dirarailar between Mr. Dentham's appcuance, and the 
puitraiis of Milton, the same silvery tone, a few dishevelled hairs, a 
oeevish, yet puritanical expression, an Irritable temper anient cotrccic^ 
by habit and diacipline. Or in modern times, he ii tomethuig 
between Franklin and Charles Vox, with the cocnfurtable douUr-chia 
sod stcek tfarii ing look of the one, and the quit-cnng lip, the lenleoa 
eye, and oaintated acutencM of the other. His «e is miick and 
lirejyj. but it jlancci nut from object to object, hucTronrttiiaiqtlht to 
thought. He it evidently a nun occupied with K)mc train of ^ne 
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«id inward aMociatioa. He regard* Uie people about him no more 
than the Dim of a nunineT. rie jnediiatei the bomia^ age. He 
hcari and kch only what mit* hit putpou, of totac ' foregone 
cenchuioci ' > u>d loolcn oui for fiicti and pasiing occuricnccc in order 
to put tlicm into hit logical machinery and grind them into the duat 
and powder of some tubtic theoryi a the miller looki out for gii«i to 
hi* mill ! Add to thin phyiiojjQoinital ulcclch iSc minor pOiBU of 
coMume, the open abirtcollar, the sin^ilebt titled cout, the old 
liuhioned half booii and ribbed ntocl:iii;>i ; and yuu will dnil in Mr. 
Bentham'i grneral .ippcarance a nnouUr mixture of boyish nmpticiiy 
an d of ihc (encraijlciicu of age. In a word, our celebrated Jurin 
|MVMBUa Btiiking illostrstion of thcdilTerence between (he /ii/or^ira/ 
and die r/^al look i (bat is, between ihe merely abstracted and the 
Bierdy pcrtonal. There is a Uck-adaibical iaotommie about his wlu)]e 
wpcct, none of the ticrccncti of pride or power i an uncomcioun 
neglect of hi* own pcrtoo, iniicad of a ttatcly tusumniioa of 
•uperiorRy; a good-hnmoarcd, placid intelligence, inttead of a lynx- 
c)«d waichfulneu, as if it wished to make ochert its prey, or was 
afraid they might turn and rend him ; he is a beneliccni spirh, prying 
into the imivtTiiCt not lordin]; it over it; a ihoughtful spectator of 
the scenes uf life, or ruminator on the fate of niankindi not a paiatcd 
pageant, a stupid idol set up on its pedestal of pride for nien to fall 
down and wotihip with idiot fear and wonder at the thing then»el*es 
have made, and which, without thai fear and wondd, would in itself 
be oothinc ! 

Mr. Benthamt pe rhaps, owr-ru r* '^* i«ya.t«iu^ ^( Jus own 
theories. He has becB tlSfd to say (without any appearuocc 
pride or adeciation} that ' he should like to litv the remaining years 
of his life, a year at a time at the end of the next lix or ci^t 
ctnturies, to sec the effect which bis writings would by ihsi limt-^ 
hare had upon the world.' Ah'^ his name will hardly live so 
(oD£ I Nor do we thinkt in j'iT'i ' >< ' i> i. <hat Mr. Bentham has 
ghtn any new Or decided impulac lu ilic human mind. He cannot 
be leaked upon in Ihe light of a diicoTeret in tegialation or 
morals. He has not struck out any great leading principle or parent- 
truth, from which a number of others might be deduced ; nor h.is 
be enriched the common and ctiablishcd ttock of intelligence with 
originsi observations, like pearls thrown into wine. One tiutli 
diicomcd is immortal, .ind entitles its author lo be so : for, like a 
nmr mibsluoce in natuie, it cannot be destroyed, liut Mr. 13entham'« 
/iMt is^ arr^Dgcmeot : and the form of truili, though not its eiaence, 
varies with time and circumstance. He has methodised, collated^ 
and coodensed all the mxteriils prepared to his hand on the subject* 
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of which be tr«au, in s nuitcrly and tctentiGc manner; but wc 
ibould Gnd 3 difliculty in addudiig Tram iiii dilTerent worki (howmr 
elaborate or clo«ely reaionrd) :iny new clemeoi of thought, or eieo a 
new fvict or illumralioo. Hi> writingn aic, thcrribrr, chiefly valuable 
u i eeii _^ fiffrr^e, li bringing down the account of uitcllecttial 
ioqwy 10 the preient period, and diipoMRg the rcfiults in a com- 
pendioufti coooectcd, and tangible ihape; but books of reference arc 
tiueBy serviceable Tor facilitating the actjaintion of knowledge, and 
an constantly liable to be superseded aod to {[row out of &ihion with 
it* ptogrc**, as the Kalfoldic;; it thrown down at won at the building 
is completed. Mr. Benthani u not the first writer (by a great many] 
who has Msumed the principle of uriur* us the foundation of Jon 
laws, and of all moril xnd poliiical rcaioiuog: — hi« merit ia, ibac he 
has applied this principle more cIoM'ly and literally ; that he has 
brouitlit ^11 the objcclioDS and ar^iuiient», more diitincdy labelled and 
ticketted, under this one bead, und made a more cunstant and explicit 
reference to it at erery step of his progrcK, than any other writer. 
Pcfhap* the weak lide of his concluniom alra it, that he has carried 
this tingle view of hit lubjca too far, and not made tufficlent allow- 
ance for the varieiici of human nature, and the caprices and irregu- 
I/' latitics of the human will. ' He has not allowed for the vvbi/.' It 
u not that you can be said to see his favourite doctrine of Utility 
glitlcrinx everywhere through lus system, like a vein of rich, shining 
ore (that is not the nttturc of the material} — but it might be plauably 
objected that he had struck the whole taanif of fancy, prejudice* 
passion, senile, whim, with his petrific, leaden mace, that be had 
■bound volatile Hermn,' .md reduced the theory and practice of 
human life to a caput moriuum of reason, and dull, plodding, technical 
calculation. The gcnfleman i»^ himself a c*pilal logician; and he 
hat been led b^ this cjrcumsuncc to conudei man us a loxicat aniiiinl. 
Wc fear this view of the matter will hardly hold water. If we attend 
to the moral man, the constitution of his mind will scarcely be found 
to bo built up of pure reason and a regard to contequences ; if we 
consider the (rrimiW man (with whom the legislator has chiefly to do) 
it will be found to be »till Irtc ao. 

Every pleasure, say8 Mr. Bcotham, it equally a goodt and is to be 
taken into the account as such in a moral esiimatCt wheilier it be the 
pleasure of sense or of conscience, whether it arise from the excrcitc 
of virtue or the perpetration of crime. We are afraid the human 
mind does not readily come into this doctrine, this tillima ralie pOJeto- 
phorum, interpreted according to the letter. Our moral senttnienis 
are nfide up of sympathii-* and antipathies, of sense and inia^natton, 
of understanding and piejudtce. The soul, by reason of its U'caknest, 
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i* ao Bgervgating and an exclusive principle; it clinf;! otutiiutely lo 
Mac things, and violently rcjccu otbcra. And it muM do no, m a 
mat meuuie, or it would act contrary to it« own nature. It ficods 
hdp* and ttaget in its proi^reiis, and *a1I appliances and means to 
boot,' which can raise it to a prtial confotniiiy to truili and good 
(the utmost it it c.ipable of) iod being it into a tolcrabli; harmony 
with the univcrac By aiming .11 too much, by diimixMng collateral 
aids, by extending itwlf to the farthe»t verge of ihc conccirablc and 
postibic, it lose* its elasticity and vigour, il« impulic and its direction. 
Tbc moralist can no more du without the intermediate u»e of rules 
and principle), wtthuut the 'vancaf,e ground ol' habit, without the 
lercri of ihc undemtaniUng, than the mechanist tan discard the use of 
wheels and pullcyi, and perform every thinj; by simple motion. If 
the mind ol man were competent to comprehend the whole of 
trutlTand good, and act upon ii at once, and independently fif all 
other considerations, Mr. Bentham's jiUn would be a feasible one, 
and lir Iruli, ibt wiair tnubt aiut HOtlins i'"' '^' tralh, would be ihc 
best pos«n>le siouad U> place morality upon. But il is not w. \tt 
ascertaining the rule* of moral conduct, we most have regard not 
■nereiy to the nature of the object, but to the capacity of the agent, 
and to his fitncti for apprehending or attaintnjr it. Pleasure is that 
which it lo in itself: good is that which approvtfs itteif a« such on 
rellcciion, or the idea of which it a source of satisfaction. All 
pltaaure is not, therefore (morally xpe^iking) ecgually a good ; for all 
idOBure docs not equally bear relJectinj^ on. There are some lattes 
that are sweet in the mouth and bitter in the licUy ; and there is a 
similar conlndiction and anomaly in the mind and heart of man- 
Again, what would become of ihc Pmihti mrmimiit juvahil of llie 
poet, if a principle of lluctuation and reaction in not inherent in the 
very constitution of our nature, or if alt moral truth is a mere literal 
truism t Wr are not, tlien, to much lo inquire what certain things 
arc abitraciedly or to themielves, as how they affect the mind, and to 
*ppiu*e or condemn ihcm accordingly. The same object seen near 
•tnlcM DK more powerfully than at a distance: tilings thrown into 
matiei give a greater hinw to the imagination than when scattered 
and divided into their component parts. A numiicr of mole-hills do ^*- 
not make a mountain, though a mountain is actually made up of .itoms : '^i t 
•0 moral truth must present itself under a certain aspect and from a L^"'^ 
certain piMot of view, in order to produce its full and proper effect ' 
vpon the mind. The laws of the affections are as necessary as those 
of optics. A calculation of consequences ii no more equivalent to a 
•entiraent, than a teriatim enumeration of square yards or feet touches 
the fancy like the sight of the Alps or Andes. 
Tot~ iv. : K 193 
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To pn aa 'aiKaact or two of whst we mean. TboM wlm on 
pure coamopotite principle*, or on tli« ground of abatract humanity, 
aJTcct an extraordinary regard for the Turk* and Tartar*, have been 
ftCCUKxl of nrslecting their duties to their fricndi and next'door 
neighbours. Well, then, what a the «ate of the <|uc«ion ht-reJ 
One human iicing is, no doubt, a* much worth in himself, inde- 
pendently of the circuniaiances of tin)e of place, as another ; but he i* 
not of so much Tolue lu ui and our afteciioDS. Could our imagination 
take wins (with our ipeculativc faculiic*) to the other lidc of the 
globe or to the ends of the univer»e, could our cyw behold whatever 
out reason lenchex u« to be |)()*iiible, could our handi reach u Ear as 
got ihooghig and wishes, wc might then busy ounclre* to advantage 
with the Hottentot*, or hold intimate converse with the inhabitants of 
the Moon ; but being at we arc, our feelings evaporate in to larjjc a 

3ace^ — we ntuM draw the circle of our affeciioni and dutic* aomewhat 
oser — the Jieait hoveni and fixci ncurct honic. It i* true, the bands 
of private, or of local and natural affection, are often, nay in geceni], 
too tightly Ktntned, to a* freouently to do harm inttcad of good : but 
the present qucition it whether wc can, with tafety and clfcct, be 
wholly emancipated from them i Whether we should ahaltc them 
off at pleasure and without mercy, as the only bar to the triumph of 
truth and juMice ? Or whether benevolence, constructed upon a 
logical scale, would not be merely naaanal, whether duty, raiacd to 
too lofty a pitch of refinement, might not sink into callous indiifcrence 
or hollow selfiahneu! Ajtain, is tt not to exact too high a strain 
from humanity, to ask us to qualify the dfgree of abhorrence we fi«l 
against a murderer by taking into out coal consideration the pleaflue 
he may have in committing the deed, and in the prospect ol' gratifying 
his avarice or his revenge ? Wc arc hardly so formed as to fympathise 
at the same moment with the assassin and his victim. The degree of 
pleasure the former may feel, instead of exicnuaitng, aggravates his 
guilt, and show* the depth of his malignit;^. Now tlie mtnd revolts 
against thia by mere natural antipathy, if it is itself well-disposed ; or 
the alow procesi of reason would afford but a feeble renitance to 
violence and wrong- The will, which it neccisary to give conaiatency 
and promptness to our good intentions cannot extend *o much 
candour arid courtesy to the antagonist principle of evil : virtue, lo be 
sincere and practical, eannoi be divested entirely of the blindoew and 
impetuosity of puKoion! It has been made a plea (half jeit, half 
e:vne*t) for the horrors of war, that they promote trade and maou- 
£utures. It hat been raid, as a tsei-ofT fur the atrocities practtKd 
upon the negro slave* in the West Indies, that without their blood 
and sweat, so many millionti of people could not have lugar to swreten 
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their tea. Fire* antl mut^Jcr* hive been arguni to be bencficixl, as 
lh«y ictTc to £11 the ncw(pl>crii, and fat n subject to talk of— this it 
a aort of M>]!hUtry that it might be dilScult to diiproTc on the b»tc 
MKtme of contingent uliiity s but on the ground (hat wc have stated, 
it ttSBK Jxua for ruete irony. What the proportion between the good 
and (be eril will really be found in iny of the iiuu])ai*e(i ausca, niuy be 
a quotioa to the tinderitimdinx i but to the imagination and the 
bean, that ii, to the n.-itural feeling) of mankind, it admits of none I 

Mr. Bentham, in ad jutting the provision! of a pcn.-il code, j.-iyi too 
Utile stress on the co-nprratioti of the naturaT prejudices of mankibd; 
and tb« habitu.T) feelings of that class of ]>eraont foi whom they are 
more usitJcularly designed. Legislators (we mean writers on Icjtis- 
latiorij are phitutophers, and governed by their reason: criniinalB, (ol 
whose conifou! laws are made, are a set of desperaduci, govcrntKl 
only by their passions. What wonder that bo little progress ha» been 
made towards a mutual undcrKtandio}) between the two parties ! / 
They arc <|uite a different apccies, and speak a different language, 
and are sadly at a ]o» for a common inicrprclcr between them. 
Perhaps the Ordinary of Newgate bids as fiir for this oflicc a« any 
one. What should Mr. Bentham, sitting at rase in his arm-chatr, 
composing his mind before he bcgioa to write by a prelude on the 
organ, and looking out at a beaultful prospect wbes Iw it M a Ion for 
an idea, know of the principles of action of rogaes, outlaws, and 
vagabonds ? No more than Montaigne of the motions of his cat 1 
If sanguine and tender-hearted philRnchropists have set on foot an 
inquiry into the barbarity and the defects of penal laws, the practical 
iniprovenients hjve been mostly su^ijjeiiied by leforiiied cut-throats, 
turnkeys, and tliJef- takers. What even euii the Honourable House, 
who when the Speaker has pronounced the well-known, wiihed-for 
sounds, * That this house do now adjourn,' retire, after vDiing a 
royal crusade or a loan of millions, to lie on down, and feed OH 
plate in spacious palaces, know at what jiasses in the hearts of 
wretches in garrets and night-cellars, petty pilferers and msraudecs, 
who cut throats and pick pockets with their own hands I The 
thing is impossible. Tbe laws of the country are, therefore, incffcctml 
and abortive, because they axe made by the iich for the poor, by the 
wiscTor Ibe ignorant, by the respectable and exalted in station for the 
very scum and refuse of the communttv. If Newgate would retolve 
itself into a committee of the whole Press-yard, with Jack Ketch at 
its head, aided by confidenlial persons from the county prisons or the 
Hulks, and would make a clear breast, some c/aia might be liwrnl out 
to proceed upon ; but at it is, the trimiiui/ mintJ of the country is a 
book icaloJ, uo one has been able to [fcnciruie to the inside! 
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Mr. Bmihiim, id hit attempu to rcvitc lod amend oor crimiiul 
iari«prudencc, proceeds entirety on hit favouriir principle of UlUily. 
Convince highw>)incn and housebrcskcrt that it wilt be for their 
iMcr^'tb reform, and tlicy will rdbrai and lead hontM tirci; 
acGurdiDj; to Mr. IJwitlwm. He Hsyu. ' AJl iiico act from caiculatiuo, 
cTcn. mailmen rtaaoa.' And, in our upinioo, he might 41 well carry 
tliii mxxim to Bedlnm or St. Luke**, and apply it to the inhabitants, 
as think to coerce 01 overawe the inmalei of a gaol, nr those whole 
pmcticca make them candidato for that dinlinciion, by the mere dry, 
detailed conTJctionii of thr undrnt.indin^. Cn'minaU are not 10 be 
iaBncDced by reason; for it is of the very e»iencc of crime to 
disregard consequences both to ourteives and other*. You may ai 
well preach [<hi!o«ophy to a drunken man, or to tlie deadi at to ihoae 
who are under tlie imiiKatioo of any nnBchicrous patsion. A man » 
a drimkatd, and yon tell him he ou^ht to be nobct ; he ii debauched, 
and you uk him to reibrm ; he i> idle, and you recomniend induatry 
to him at hii wiKtt courte ; he gamble*, and you remind him thai he 
may be ruined by thi> fbiblc; he hu loat bis chnncter, and yon 
adfiae him to get into «omc reputable service or lucratite (iluarion ; 
vice becomes a habit with htm, and yon re^iKM bim 10 rouse hlmtelf 
and vhake it off; he ii iiarving. and yon wuD bim if he breaks the 
law, he will he hanged. None of thit teatoning reache* the mark it 
aims M. The culprit, who violate* and lUtTcrt the vritgrancc of the 
laws, i« Dot the dupe of ignorance, but the alsvc of passion, the victim 
of habit or necessity. 1 o argue with strong passion, with inveterate 
habit, with deiperaie circumstance*, is to talk to the winds. Clownitfa 
■KDornncc may indeed be dispelled, and uught better i but it ia seldom 
that a criminal ia nut aware of the conse<]uence» of his act, or has not 
made up hii mmd to the alternative. They are, in general. Mo 
inaving by half. You tell a per*on of this namp what it his interest ; 
he says he docs not care about hit ioicrest, or the world and he differ 
on that particular. But there is one point on which he must agree 
with them, namely, what ihty think of his conduct, and that is the 
only hold you have of him. A man may be calloua and inditTerent 
to what huppent to himself; but he is never indifferent 10 public 
opinion, or proof against open scorn and inlamy. Shame, then, not 
fear, i> the ^eet-anchoi of the law. He who is not afraid of being 
pointed at ai a ihirf, will not mind a month's hard labour. He who 
is prepared to lake the life of another, is already reckless of his own. 
Bui every one makes a sorry iigatc in the pillory ; and the being 
launched from the New Drop lowers a man in his own opinion. 
The lawlens and violent spirit, who is hurried by head-strong telfwifl 
to break the laws, doea not like to have the ground of pride and 
196 
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obttinncy «ruck Tram aodcr hi« ftti. This ii what gi*o the t*i>tfJt 
of Uif nictropolU such a dread of the trtaJ-miU — it niakc« tlinn 
ridicnJona. It must be confeiued, ihut thie very ciii-'umuaDcc tenders 
the leferm of criminali nearly hopeleis. It is the apprebenBion of 
bring ittgniatixed by pubhc opinion, the fear of what will be thought 
and (aid of them, that deicrf) men from the violation of the lawt, 
while their character remains oninipeachcd i but honour once lost, alt 
is tost. The man can never be hiiDself again ! A citizen is like » 
(oldier, R pnn of a machine, who submits lo certain hardships, 
privationt, and daujjers, not for hii own ease, pleasure, ptoCi, or eireti 
conscience, but— /or ibamc. What is it that keep* the machine 
together in either cnte I Not puniihment or dicciptine, but tympitby. 
The soldier mounts the breach or sCinds in the trenches, the pcauni 
hedges and ditches, or the tncchaDic plies his ceaseless task, becnunr 
the one will not be called a eotuarJ, the other n ngut; but let the 
one turn deseiter and the other va^^bund, and there is an end of him. 
The jtrindinR law of neceisity, which is no other than a name, a 
breath, loses its force ; he it no longer tuttained by the ^uod opinion 
of others, and be drops out of hit place in locieiy, a useless clo(> ! 
Mr. Bcncham tskei a culprit, and puts him inio wliai he culls a 
/'aiK/f'Kon, that is, .1 son of cifcular prison, with open ccIIk, like 
a glais bce-hivc. He sits in the middle, and sees nil the other does. 
He {liTes Iiim work to do, and leciuret him if he docs not do it. 
He takes liquor from him, and society and liberty ; but he feeds and 
clothes him, and keeps him out of mischief; and when he has 
continccd him, by force and reason together, that this Hfc 'u for 
his good, he turns him out upoo the world t reformed matt, «nd a* 
conndent of the succe»s of hit handy-work, as the shoemaker of that 
which lie has just taken off the l:ut, or the Paiiaiaa barber in Stcmc> 
of the buckle of his wij(. * Dip it in the ocean,' said the perruquier, 
* and it will stand ! * But we doubt the durability of our projector's 
patchwork. Will our convert to the great principle of Utility work 
when he it from under Mr. Bcniham's eye, decaute he was farced to 
work when under it ? Will he keep sober, because he has been kepi 
from liquor to long ? Will he not return to looic company, because 
he has had the pleasure of sitting i'is-a<vis with a philosopher of late t 
Will he not steal, now that his hands ate uutied ? Will he not lake 
ihe road, now that it is free to him ! Will he not call his benefactor 
all the names he can set his tongue to, the moment his back is 
turned f AH this is more than to be feared. The charm of CTtmiiwl 
life» like that_pf savage life, consius in titicity, in hardship, in danger, 
and in the conicmpt- of death, in one wont, in cjoraordinary excite- 
mcnt i and he who ha« tasted of it, will no mote reiuni to regular 
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hafaiu of Itlr, than s mas will ukt to water ificr diinkiog brandyt « 
tfaaa a «nid htatt will girt oitt huntinj; ita prey. MJradn nerer 
c«aic, to be sure ; but they are iK>l to be had wholeiale, or l« wJer. 
Mc. Owen, who it anothcc of thoK propricioM aod patcnteci at 
reform, ha* lately got an Am(^ni:;in avxgc with him, whom he carrict 
aboBl in greit tHum|>h nnd compincrncy, M an antithcui to Iuk 
JVrev A'inu «/" Sotiit^, and u winding up hi* reasoning to uh.it it 
mauil; waotcd, an epigrammatic point. Uoct the bencTolcnt viiionary 
of the Lanark coKOD-imlb icatjy think thit n-iturai mm will act aa 
a foil to hii artijiiiai mm^ Doca he for a nionieot iniuji'ne lliAt hia 
jfMrai to lie 6n;/>tr <mil miJiSlt clams, with nil its advantajtM of 
lictiofl, make* any thinj; tike m interesting a romance aa Hunter't 
CafUvilj among lit Norib jimtrKon fmSiati i Ha« be any thing to 
show, in all the nnpantua of New Lanark and its deaobie motii>iany, 
to excite the thrill of imagination like the blankets made of wreaths 
of mow under which ihc wild wood-rovcra bury ihcmacU'ei for weeks 
in winter f Or the slun of a leopard, which our hardy adventurer 
slew, and which acrsed him for gteat-coat and beddicji? Or the 
ratllennake that be found by his tide at a bedfellow > Oi hit rolling 
himaelf into a ball to escape from him ? Or his suddenly placing 
bimacir againii a tree to avoid being trampled to death by the herd of 
wild buiialocs, that came nuhiog OB like the sonfid of thunder ? Or 
hie account of the huge spiders that prey on btue^wnle* and gilded 
fties in fftm patblcM torest* ; or of the great Paci^c Ocean, that the 
natives look upon as the gulf that pxrts time from eternity, and that 
is to waft them to the ipiriis o( their fathers '. After all tliia, 
Mr. Hunter niuit lind Mr. Owen and his parallelogram* (rite and 
flat, and will, we nupcct, take an opportunity to (scape from thctn ! 

Mr. Bcoiham's ntnbod of icatoiUDg. though comprehensive sitd 
cxact> labours uodci the defect of most systcma— it is too t^cal.^ 
It includes every thing; but it inclibdcs every thing alike. It it 
rather like an tnveotory, than a valuation of dilTemi arguments. 
Uiery possible suggestion iiads a place, so that the mind i> distracted 
M much as enlightened by this perplexing accuracy. The exception* 
seem as important as the rule. By attending to the minute, we 
overlook the great; and in summing up an account, it will not do 
merely to inrin on the number of items without considering their 
amount. Our author's page presents a tvry nicely dove-tailed mosaic 
pavement of legal commoD'placei. We slip and slide over its even 
surface without being arrested any where. Or his view of the 
human mind lesentbUs a map, radier than a picture: the outline, 
tbe dispoutioo is correct, but ii wants colourin;; and relief. There 
is a technicality of manner, which renders his writings of mote value 
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10 (fac (irotncioRal inqiunr ibRO to itie gnicrat reader. Asain, his 
ity[e_M unpupular, not to say uniDlflligible. He wiiw* a laajuage of 
hie uwEi, llut iLirltat lKo-aile4xi- i^is woriu ha»« ixea uausLucd 
inlo French — ihey ought tote uaunlated into Uojilish. People 
wooder that Mr. Bemhtm hn nat been {ntnecuted f<ir the buMnetc 
ind icferity of loiac of hu inTectWei. He n:ii;>ht wrap up hi^h 
tretuoD in one of his iorxtricabtc pctiod*, and ii would nmr IJnd iu 
way into WeMminsier-Hall. He u a kind of M^inuscripi -author — 
he writes a cypher-hand, which the vulgar hare no key to. The 
coQ«t[uct)on of hit n-nteocca i» a curious frame-work with pegs and 
hook« to han^ hia tliou^hii upon, for hia own uae and f;uidatii;c, but 
almoit out of the reach of crcry body else. It ia a barburous 
philoiophical jat;;on, with all the icpctitiunii, p^trentbeics, furmalitict, 
uncouth nomenclature and verbiage of law-Luin ; -ind what make* it 
worse, it it not mere verbiage, but haa a great dtaJ of aculcoew and 
iiManing in it, which you would be glad to ^ck out if you could. 
In abort) Mr> iienchani writes as if he waa allowed but a siaolc 
•entence to cxptew hit whole view of a aubjeci in, and as if, thould 
he omit a unglc circumttaoce. or (lep of the ar|[umeat, it wodd be 
loti to the worU lor e:ver, like an estate by a Haw in the title-dceda. 
This Is otei-iaiing the importance of out own dii>covenc)>, and 
mJMaking the nature and object of language altogether. Mr. Bentham 
ha« aequiriJ this ditatnlicy — it is not oaiural to hiiD. His admiiable 
little wotk On Uiury, publialicd forty year* ago. i» cleat, caiy, and 
vif>oroui. But Mr. Bentham ban »hut himaelf np Mnce then 'in nook 
mooMtic,' conreriing only with followcra of hia own, or with * raen 
of Ind,' and ha* endcaioured to overlay hia natural humour, «en*e, 
tpirit, and style, with the duct and cobweb* of an obscure aolituilc. 
The best of it is, he thinks his preacnt mode of expreising himself 
perfect, and that whatever may be objected to his law or logic, no 
one caa find the leui fault with the purity, «imp[icity, and perapicsitj 
of hia atyie. 

Mr. Beothani, in prirate life, ts an amiable and exemplary char> 
actcr. He ia a Unle romantic, or so ; and hai diuipated port of a 
handMme fortune in practical apcculations. He Icnda an ear to 
plautiblc projeciori, and, if be cannot prove them to be wrong in 
ibcir preaiiMa or their eoochitiooi, thiaka hiaucif bound in rauan to 
Mdte hii NiOMy on the tcnturc. Strict lo^dtM arc licenced nHOo- 
aria. Mf . Benthain ia hdf-broUier to the late Mr. Speaker Abtwn ' 
—Pnb puderl He wac educated at Eton, and atlli takes our noricca 
to task about a pauage in HmDcr, or a metre in Virpl. He was 
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nfccrworilt at tht Univenity, and he ha* detcribed the wniplei of >n 
ingcnuout 3-(nithfuI mind about lutwcribing the article), tn a pavage 
in hit Churcli-af-F.nglanStm, which trnaclut of truth and booonr both, 
and Aaen one good to read it in an age, when 'to be hoDc«t * (or not 
to laugh at the \ti\ idea of hoDC«ty) 'ia to be one man picked out 
of tea ihoutand I ' Mr. Beittham icIicTea his mind sometinics, after 
the tatigue of Btudy. by pUyinn on a fine old orEan, and has a rdish 
(or Hogaitb'i printi. H« twot wooden utewiila in a Jaihe /or 
cxerciie, and fanciei he cao turn men in the tame manner. He ha* 
no great fondnetR for poetry, and can hardly extract .1 moral out of 
Shalcetpeare. His bouic n wnrmrd and lighted by liiram. He ii 
one of thoK who prefer the anificiat to the natural in most ibiogs, 
and think the mind of nian oranipotcot. He lias a great contempt 
for out-of-door prospects for jtrceo fields and lrc««. and i> for referring 
every thin^ to Utility. There ik a little narrownes* in this j for if 
all the lourcei of tatisfaction are taken away, what i» to became of 
utility itidf ? It in, indeed, the great fault of ihi* able and extra- 
ordinary man, that he haa concentrated hin faculties and feeling* too 
entirely on one subject and pursuit, and has not * looked enough 
abroad into universality.' ' 
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Thi Spirit of the Age was never more fiilly shown than in it> 
treatment of thti writer — ta Iotc gf pUadoKand change, ita danard 
luhmisiion to ptciudice and. to thcjuhian of the day. Five-aod- 
twemy yearn ago fie was in the very ienith of a lultry and unwhole- 
some popiilariijr ; he blazed as a min in the hrmnmcnt ol reputation ; 
no one was more talked of> more looked up to, more mughl dter, 
and wherever liberty, truth, justice was the theme, hi« name was not 
&r off: — now be ha» sunk below tlie hoiizon, and eojoyi the wrenc 
twilight jof a jdoubtfiii immortality. Mr. Godwin, during liis lif^Unie, 
ha* secured to hironclf the triumph* and the moniti cation* of an 
extreme notoriety and of a «>ti of poithumou* fame. Hi* bark, 
after bring roused in the teyolutionary tcrapeft, now raited to heaven 
by all the fury of popular breath, now almc»t daihcd in piecrt, and 
buiied in the ^lucksanda of ignorancet or scorched with the lightniof; 
of momentary indignation, at tmgth floats on the calm wave that it 
to bear it down the rtfwm of time. Mr. Godwin'* pemon in not 
known, he t> not pointed out in the utreet, hii convcrtation ia not 
courted, hit opiniiinu arc not asked, he ■* at the head of nu cabal, 
' t.uT>! B>oan*( AilvinctnUDl ol Lnrniag. 
WO 
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lie bdunjp (o no p*ny in the State, he hi* do train of admirers, SO 
one think* it worth hi* white even to traduce and vilify him, he lltt 
•carccly friend or foe, the world make a point (a* Goldsmith used 
to uy) of taking no more notice of him than if eucH an individual 
bad never existed ; he in to all orrfinsry intents and purptMe* dejul 
and buried ; but the author of Political Ju-itict and of Ciilfi> WilliMBt 
can never die, his n.ime is in abmactkia in letter*, his wvike arc 
standard in the hirtory of intelleet. He i» thouj[bl of now like axLjr 
eihincot writer a huncfrcd-and-G(ty year* api> or just aa Iw will be 
a hundref{-and-li!ty ycart hence. He known this, and imilet in tilent 
mockrry of himself, reposing on the monument of his fame — 

' Scilet, in eiEmuoicincr acilcbii infrlix ThcKii*.' 

No work in our tiuu: gave audi a blow to the philoaophJcal mind 
of the country as the celebrated JSntfuiry cuaea-mai; Pafy'ral JmHke. 
Tom Paine wan considered for the time as ii Tom Pool to him [ 
i'aicy an old woman ; Edmund Burke a flashy sophist. Truth, 
mora! truth, it ws» supposed, had here taken tip its abode; and the»c 
were the oracles of thought. * Throw aside your books of chenjistty,' 
Slid Wordsworth to a young man, a student in the Temple, 'and 
read Godwin on NeceKiily.* Sad necCMity ! Fatal rci-ecte I I* 
truth then no variable i la it one thin)< at twenty, nnd anotlier at 
fortyJ I* it at a burning heat In 1793, and below zrro in tSi^^ 
Not so, in the name of manhood and of common sense! Let ut 
pause bete a little. — Mr.ijj>dwin in.dulj^cd in extreme opioions, and 
carried with him all the mcitt Eut);utne and fearless undetstandinKs of 
the time. What then ? Because those opinions were overcharged, 
were they therefore altogether groundless * Is the very Gixl of our 
idolatry all of a raddcn to become an abomination and an anathema ? 
Could so many young men of talent, of education, and of ptiDcipIc 
have been hurried away by what had neither truth, nor nature, not 
one panicle of honest feeling nor the least show of reason in it ? 
Is the Moilrm Philosophy (as it has been called) at ooe moment 
a youthful bride, and the next a withered beldame, like tlie false 
Duesta in Spenier ? Oi is the vaunted edifice of Reason, like his 
House of Pride, gorgeous in front, and dazzling to annruach, while 
* its hir>der parts arc ruinous, decayed, and old I ' rlaa the main 
prop, which supported the mighty fabric, been shaken and given 
u-ay under the strong grasp of eon)c Samson : or has it not rather 
been imdermtned by ms and nrmin^ At one time, K almoit 
seemed, tliai 'if this failed, 



The pillarM firmament wm rotienneu, 
Anil earth's bau buih of stubble; ' 
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DOW (carcc a ihadow of it renuini, it it crumbled to duct, not it it 
wen t^kcd of! 'Whst, then, went yc forth for to »cc, t md^ 
ibakcQ with the wind i ' Wu it for this that our young gownsiaen 
of the greaictt cxprctation and promtw, versed in clsnic lore, Mcqwd 
in duleciiM, armed U all points for the foe. well re*d, well nuitnred, 
well pfofided for, left the Uoirettity and the prospect of lawn sleeve*, 
tearing Mundcr the thnckle* of the free born Epirit, and the cobweb* 
of school -diTlnity, to throw thenisclre* xt the feet of the mw 
Guiuliel, and Icam wisdom from himf Wrs it for this, that 
tUidcDts at the bir, acute, inquisiiivci sceptical (here only wild 
eotltusiasTs) neglected for a wliile the paths of prcfetnicnt and the 
law at too narrowi tortuous, and unseently to bear the pure and btoml 
Kght of reason ? W'ih it for this, thai students in medicine missed 
their way to Lccturcrshipi and the lop of their profexsioo, deeming 
lightly of the health of the body, anil dieaming only of the renova- 
tion of society and the march of roind J Was it to thi« that Mr. 
Southey's iHirr^imi pointed ! to this that Mr. Coleridge's Rt^iout 
Afutiox' tended ? Was it for this, that Mr. Godwin himaelf sat 
with irma foldedt and, 'like Cato, gave iiis little aenate laws,^ 
Or rather, like anotliet Pruspero, uttered syllables tlut with their 
enchanted breath were to chanue the world, and might uiiuost slop 
the nan in their courses ! Oh i and is iill forgot ! Is this sun of 
intellect blotted from the sky? Or has it suffemJ total eclipsed 
Or is it we who make the fancied gloom, by looking at it through 
the pitry, broken, stained fiagnienu of our own interests and pre- 
judice*? Were -W C foflh ^thea. at arc wc dishonest now? Or wa* 
tltjMaqpulM: of the laJnJ lesa liktiy to be tnte and souni! wbca it urosc from 
higli thought iind warm feeling, than allcrw^udt, wheu il was wu^i^ 
Dnd debased by the example, the vieci, and lullics of tbc world? 

The fault, (lien, of Ntr. Godwin's phtlowphv, in one word, was 

.too much ambition — ' by that sin fell the angels 1 He conceived too 

4 J DOblyjif his CcUaws (the most unpardonable crime against them, for 

j there is nothing tliat annoys our ielf-love so much as being compli- 

I menled on imaginary achievements, to which we are wholly unetjual) 

I — he raised the suodard of morality above the reach of humaaity, 

\aaA by directing virtue to the moat airy and romantic bnghti, maut 

' her path dangerous, solitary, and impracticable. The author of the 

I'aliiieal JaiiKt took abstract reason for the rule of conduct, and 

abmact good for its end. He places the human mind on an eleration, 

from which it commands a view of the whole line of moral coo- 

sequencet : waA reijuiies it lu conform its acts to tlie larger and more 

enlightened conscience which it has thus acquired. He absoUvs man 

from the gross and narrow ties of sense, custom, autbofity, private 
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and local Atuchmeot, io order iliBt he may dnotc himself to the 
bouddlcgs pursuit of universal bcocvolence. Mi. Godwin gives do* 
i{U4rt(;r to the amublc wcakncwies of our naiute, nut dors he sloop to 
avail himself of (h« nupplemenuiy aida of an imperfect virtue. 
Grutitudc, jiromiven, friendship, family aifcciion give vny, nut th«t 
ibcy ouy be merged in the opposite vicci or in want of principle ; but 
that [he void nuy be filtcd up by the disinicreilcd love of good, and 
the dictates of ioticxible justice, which is 'the law of laws, and 
Mvcreign of soTereigns.' All minor considerations yield, in his 
system, to the stern sense of duty, as tfacy do, in the ordinary and 
eBtitbJtsbed ones, to the voice of neccuity. Mr. Godwin's theory, 
;ind that of mure approved reaaoocts, differ only in this, that what are 
with ihcm the exception*, the extreme cues, be makes the every-day 
rule. No one drnie' that on great occasions, in momcntt of fearful 
excitement, or when a mighty object is at stake, the lesser and merely 
instrumental points of duty are to be sacrificed without remorse at the 
shritte of ptriotiim, of honour, and of conscience. But the disciple 
of the New Sc/iool (no wonder it found so many impugners, even in 
its own bosom 11 is to be always the hero of duty ) the law to which 
he has bound himself never swerTes nor relaxes ; his feeling of what 
is right is to be at all times wrought up to a pitch of enthusiastic sclf- 
dcvotion; he must become the unshrinking martyr and confessor uf 
the public good. If it be said that this scheme is chimerical and 
ini practicable on ordinary occasions, and to the generality of mankind, 
welt and good; but those who accuse the author of haiing trampled 
OQ the common feelings and prejudices of mankind in wantooneis or 
insult, or without wiKhing to substitute something better (and only 
unattainable, because it is better} in their stead, accuse him wrongfully. 
We may not be able to launch the hark of our aifections on the ocean- 
tide of humanity, we may be forced to paddle along its shores, or 
shelter in its creeks and rivulets : but we have no right to reproach 
tlic bold and advcnturoui pilot, who dared un to tempt the uncertain 
abyss, with our own want of cotirage or of skill, or with the jcalouaics 
and impatience, which deter us from undertaking, or nnght prevent us 
from accomplishing the voyage ! 

The F.n^iry tBiutnt'm^ Poliiual Jiuiitt (it was urged by its 
favourers and defenders at the time, and may still be so, without 
either profaneoess or levity) is a metaphysical and logical commentary 
on some of the most beautiful and suikiog texts of Sctiplure. Mi. 
Godwin ia a mixture of the Stoic and of the Oiristian phQosophcr. 
To break the force of the vulgar objections and outcry that have been 
raised against the Modem Philosophy, as if it were a new and 
mooitroua Inrth !a morals, it nuy be worth noticing, that volume* of 
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termoTu bare hem written to excuse ibc founder of Chriitiantiy foe 
I not inctudtng friendship ami prinu affection imoBg its golden rulei, 
' but rather excluding them.' Moreover, the answer to the qneAtton, 
* Wfio is thy neighbour ? ' added to the dirinc precept, ' Thou shall 
loveihv r]ii:;hhour as thyself,' ii the same »s in the exploded page* of 
our suiJiiir, — ' He to whom we can do most good.' In determining 
thti point, we were not to he inilucnctd hy any cxtiiriHC or collateral 
coDtideruionB, by our own predilections, or the ex pectationt of others, 
by our obli^tjon* to them or any »er»iccB iliey nitjiht be able to render 
m, bjr the climate they were botn in, by the houae they iiveJ in, by 
rank or religion, or party, or petional lies, but by the abatract nieriu, 
the pure and unbiased juntioe of the ca«c. The artiticial helps and 
checks 10 moral condun were tei atide an ipunoux and uncecrtsnry, 
■fid we came at ooce (o the grand and ximple (]uettion — 'In what 
maimer we could bt«t contribute to the sjoaua possible good?* 
Tbis was the paramount obligation in all case* whatCTet, from wliidh 
we bad no tight to free our»clvc« upon any idle or formal pretext, 
and of which eich person wat to judge for himielf, noder the tnlallible 
authority of his own opiniim and the inviulable unction of hit tclf- 
spprobation. ' There wai the rub that made fAiUiofij of ki thon 
lift!' Mr. Godwin's definition of moinls wai the lamc u the 
admired one of law, region '.vlthoui fviriitm ; but with tlie ualtmited 
■cope of printc (ipinioo, and in a boundlcin field of speculation (for 
nothing le»» would (aiii.fy ihf preten«ioni of the New Scliool), ihere 
wa« danger that the unncaaoned novice might lubstituie some prag- 
matical conceit of hit own Ibr the rule of tight reason, and miitakc a 
heartless indifference for a tuperiority lo more natural and generous 
frcling*. Our. ardent and dauntiets refornier followed out the moral 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan into its most rigid and lennlaTc 
conseigucnces witli a pen of steel, and let frit his ' tr«nchant-blade ' on 
every vulnerable point of human infirmity ; but there it a want ia liit 
lyttem i>f the laild and peniuaiive tone of tlie Goqiel, where ' all it 
cootcicncc and tender heart.* Man wat indeed tcrcwed up, by mood 
and tigute, into a logical machine, that wni to forward the public 
good with the utmost punctuality and etfcei, and it might go very 
well on smooth ground arKl under favourable circumstances ; but 
would it work up-hill or ii^aimt ibc ^min^. It was to be feared that 
the ptuud Temple of Reason, wliich at a dintance and in Stately 
auppcivitiun shone like the palacei of the New .Ieru»alcm, mif.ht (when 
placed on actiuil ground) be broken up into the igrdid rctyes of 

' Shifleibnty tanit thii in objection t« Chtiniinity, whkh w>* antwercri hf 
pHtn, Lrlind, ■B'I alhn tmincni dlvfnn, on the trauD'l thii Chiuiiuiitjr had ■ 
bi)ihcr ubjeit \a view, nimely, gtaciil philanihrapy. 
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(cniiuility, and th« iKlty huckster's iliopi of lelf-intcmt ! Every 
roan (it was propoKU — ' co ran the tcnour of the bond^ w»k to be ft 
Rrpiluj", a Codnix, t Caw, or a Bnitu* — c»ery woman a Mother of 
the Gracchi. 

It wii well aid. 



And 'tis a kinit of good drtd to lay well.' 

But hcioes OD paper niighi deeenirratr into vagaboods !□ praccicci 
Corionas into courtezmt. Thus a refined and permanent individual 
xttachment in intended to supply the place and avoid the incon- 
ventencen of marriage: (luc vowb of eternal conttaocy, without church 
ttcurity, ate found to be fragile, A mcmbcx of the u/co/and perfect 
commonwealth of Icticm lends another a hundred pound*; for immedi- 
Rie and prc»Mng use ; and when he applies for it again, the borrower 
hat itill more need of it than he, and retains it for his own especial, 
which is tantamount to the public good. Th,c Exchequer of pure 
leawn, like that of the State, never refunds. The poltti<nil as well as 
the religious fanatic appeals from the overweening opinion and claima 
of oihcri to the highcit and most impartial tribunal, namely, hie own 
breast. Two pcnnnt agree to lire Together in Chambers on prioci]ilc4 
of pure equality and mutual assiauncc^^bui when it comes to the 
push, one of them finds that the other always insists on hit fetching 
water from the pump in liare-coud, and eleaning his shoe* for him. 
A modeit Auurancc wu« not the least tndispcMable virtue in the new 
perfectibility code; and it wai hence diicovetcd [o be a ichcme, like 
other scheme* where there are all prizes and no blanks, for ihc 
accommodation of the enierprizing and cunning, at the expeirce of the 
credulous and honest. This broke up the ayMcm, and left no good 
odour behind it! Reason has become u aort of bye-wvrdi and 
philosophy baa, ' fallen firit into a fasting, then into a Kjdness, then into ^ 
ii decline) and last, into the dissolution of which we all complain ! * 
Thii is a wotm crrai: than the former : vre may be Mid w have ■ loEt 
the immortal part ofouiwlna, and what remains h beastly! ' 

I'he point of view front which this matter may be fairly considered, 
is tiiro>fold, and may be Mated thus: — In the iirtt place, jt-J>y--aa- 
in«aiitfblloM-s, becaune leaboo is found not to be the onlj infallible or safe 
rule of conduct, iliat it is no rule at all; or that we are to dticard it 
altogether with derisitin and ignominy. On the contrary, if not the 
sole, it ii the principal ground of action ; it is, * the guide, the nay 
and anchor oT our purest thoughii, and soul of all our moral being.' 
In proportion as we strengthen and expand this principle, and bring 
OUT aiTcctions and subordinate, but perhaps more powerful motives of 
action into harmony with it. it wdl not admit of a doubt that we 
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advance to the f^l of prrfi^ction, and aiuwer the cndt tX oar cfcaiwiii 
thoM mdt which not only nioraJrty enjoins, but which rcli^oa 
MDctiooa. If with the utmon Rmch of kmoii, uun caiinot (m tome 
Memed incltntrd to aupiwsc) nour uii m the OoJ, and i^uit the ground 
of human fnilty. yet, ntcijiped whoiiy of it, he links at once into the 
brute. If it cannot bUnd alone, in ict nolied simpiicity, but re(iuirc> 
other propt to buttress ic up, nr ornament* to net it olf ; yet with- 
out it the moral tttuctnre would fill Hst and dishonoured to the 
ground. Private reawn i» that which raiset the indiTidual above 
hU mere animal iottinct*, appetites, and pastiont : public reaton in 

' ha gradual progret* »eparaic« the tavafic from the civilized MatCi 
Without the one, men would resemble wild beaata in their densj 
without the other, they would be speedily conrertcd into horde* 

; "of borbariana or banditti. Sir Walter Scott, in hit 7«al to restore 
(the ^iiit of loyalty, of paattve obedience and Doo-reaistance a* 

' Ian acknowledgraeni for hi* having been created a Baronet by a 
I'rince of the Houoc of Bruniwick, may think it a line thing to 
tcturn in imagination to the good old limes, ■ when i& Auvergne 
dooe, there were three hundred nobles whoie mott ordinary actions 
were robbery, tape, and murder,' when the casilc of each Norman 
boron wai a Mronf; hold from which the lordly proprietor iatucd 
to oppress .ind plunder the neighbouring districts, and when the 
Saxon peasantry were treated by their gay and gallant tyrants a« 
a herd of loRthsome swine—but for our own part*, we beg to be 
excused ; we had rather live in the same age witli the author of 
Wavcilcy and Blackwood's Magazine. Raagp n is the meter and 
ainager in civil intercourse, by which each person's upstart and com- 
tradiclory pretensions are weifihed and approved or found «-anting, 
atnd without which it could not subsist, any more than tralHic or the 
exchange of commodities could be carried on without weights and 
mcanire*- It in the medium of knowledge, and the polisher of 
muntn, by creating common interests and ideas. Or in the words 
of a contemporary writer, ' Reason is the queen of t)ie moral world, 
the ioul of the universe, the lamp of human life, the pillar of society, 
the foundation of law, the beacon of nationn, the golden chain let 
down from heaven, which links all accountable and ail intelligent 
nature* in one common lystem — and in the vain strife between fanatic 
innovation and faniitic prejudice, we ate exhorted to dethrone this 
queen of the wnrld, to blot out this light of the mind, to deface this 
feir column, to break in nieces this goldai chain I We are to dUcard 
and ilirow from ut with loud taunts and bitter execrations that reason, 
which has been the lofty theme of the philosopher, the poet, the 
moralist, and the divinti whose name was not first named to be 
So6 
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of the French Rerolution, or to be Ma»- 
entbuniaxU, the advocitn of Divtnc Righti 
b«i which i» cocral wiih, and inicparahic from ihc naiur« and facultici 
of [iian — 18 the ira.igf of his Maker stimpcd upon him at hit birth, 
the undcrstaodiag brtathcd into him with the brcMli of life, ind in 
the panicipation iind improvement of which alone be is raised aboTc 
the brute creation and his own physical nature ! ' — The oientratncd 
and ridiculoui preteniioni uf monks and aictrtics were oevei thought 
■0 juntify a retnrn to unbridled licence of manners, or the tbrowtng 
atidc of all decency. The hypocrity, cruelty, and fanaticism, often 
aticndartt on peculiar profcxsion) of uncdty, have noi baniihcd the 
BRRie of religion from the world. Neither can 'the unrca»onableDc«ii 
of tbe reason ' of some modern sciolists so * unreason our icason,' as 
to debar uji of the benefit of this principle in future, or to dis- 
franchise us of the highest priiilejte of our nature. In the second 
[)!;ii:r, if it ii .idmittcd that ReaaoD alone is not the sole and »e!f- 
laihcient ground of inoralii, it it to Mr. Godwin that wc are indebted 
for luving settled the point. No one denied or di»tru«tcd this 
principle (before his lime) as ihc absolute judge and interpreter in 
all ifuesiioos of ditliculiy ; and if this ii^ no longer <hc case, it is 
because be has taken this principle, and followed it into its remotest 
consequences with more keenness of eye and stcadtant of hand than 
any other expounder of ethics. His grand work is (at leait) an 
ixfifrimtttlum (ttifii to show the weak tides and imperfections of 
human rcawn as the sole law of human action. By overshooting tlir 
m&tlt, or by ' Sying an eagle flight, forth and right on,' he has 
pointed out the limit of line of separation, between what is practicable 
and what is barely conceivable — by imposing impossible tasks on the 
naked strength of the will, he has discovered haw far it it or is not 
in our power to dispeme with the illusions of sense, to resist the calls 
of atfcction, to emancipate ourselves from ihc force of habit; and 
thut, though be his not said it himself, has enabled Other* to M)r to 
the lowering aspirations after good, and to the over-bearing pride 
of homaii intellect—* Thus &r shah ihou come, and no farther I ' 
Ciptain Parry would be thought lo iiave rendered a Ktrice to naviga- 
tion and his country, no less by proving that there is no North-West 
Passage, than if he bad atccrtained that there ii one : to Mr. Godwin 
has rendered an essential service 10 moral science, by attempting (in__ 
vain) ti> pais the Arctic Circle and Krowi* Regioni, where the 
understanding is no longer warmed by the alTcciions, nor fanned by the 
breeze of fancy ! This is the effect of all bold, original, and power- 
ful thinking, that it either discovers the truth, or detects where error 
lies { and the only crime with which Mr. Godwin can be charged u 
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» political and mornl rcuoncr it, that he has duptartxl n move acdeot 
ipirii, Rnd a more inilrf<^dcni aaivhy of thought than otben, ia 
nuUithing the fallacy (if falUcy it be) of an old popular prcjodicc 
that tie Jati ami Tnu viMTt oKf, by ■ chsmpioning it to the On(ranc«t' 
and io the final rrtult pladox the Gothic luucturc of human vinuc oa 
an humbler, btit a wider and safer ftiundation than ii had hitherto 
occunied in the volume* and lyitcnu of the [earned. 

^fr. Godwin ii- ad iurcnioi in the rcgioiu o£ ronuncc* it well as 
a Kkilfal and hardy explorer of thoae of moral trtcth. Calri IVHridmi 
knASI. heen aic two of ih« moA »plcndid Aod imprcuiTc wocitt of 
th^JBUgiaaiion that have apiiicired ia our timet- It it not n>crrly 
thai thcK nowek art "wy well for a philosopher to haie produced — 
thty arc'adnaiRiU* «uJ complete in ihemtulves, and would not lead 
yuu to suppoie thit the author, who ii to entirelv 2! home in hximaQ 
character and dramatic lituation, had ever dabblr:l in loj^ic or meta- 
[Ayiic*. The firtt of thnie, particularly, it a maHcr-piccc, both ai to 
inTcniion and cxecuiion. 'rhe..[aiiuniic and chivalrcnu principle of 
■be loTC of pciMinal fame is embodied in the finest poMiible manner in 
the cliaractcr of Falkland ' j as in CaJcb Williams (who i« not the 
firm, but the tfcond character in the fnccc} we sec the very den»on of 
curipcily petsoniiinl. Perhapt the an with which lEne two char- 
acter! arc contrived to rclicTC-ud-wt off each other, has never been 
Burpattcd in any work of Jiction, with the exception of ih« immortal 
Mtite of Ccrvflnte*. The restless and inquisitive spirit of Cxicfa 
^Villianis, in search and in possession of his patron's fatal secret, 
haunts tlic latter like a second conwiencc, plant* stbgt in his tortured 
mind, fana the tjames of hit jealous ambition, strujiKlini! with ajtonizcd 
remortc ; and the haplesi but noble-minded Falkland at len^ &11* 
a martyr to the pcniecutian of thai morbid and overpowering interMl, 
of which hit mingled virtue* ;ind vice's have rendered hitn the object. 
Wr conceive no one ever beg^n Caleb Williams that did ooi read it 
thcough : no one that ever rnid it could posubly forfiet iti or speak of 
it after any leDflth of time but witli an impression as if the cveais and 
t«.'lini>B had bit-n personal to hiniiclf. This is the case alio with 
the story of St, Leon, which, with leu dramatic interest and latcnsKy 
of purpose, U set olf by a more gorf{eous and flowiag eloquence, anil 
by a crown of preternatural imagery, tliat wave* over it like a palm- 
tree! It is the beauty and the charm of Mr. Godwin's descriptions 

* Mr. Puicti used to abject to thn ttriking delineidDn ■ win of histnkal 
cnrrtctflm, i(usmu<h it tht ininiitla; piinciplf aC ihc vrat chinlrous elunntr 
wu the KOte «t haooui. Dot the mere rejitil tu, or uvinK uf, ippemnees. Thi^ 
wv think, molt be in hjpcictiliciini, from il! ii« tcnxmbct of boohs of thlvilfy 
and heron of romsac*. 
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ibai the reader identilicii himself with the author ; and the secret of 
tfih Ts, that the author haa identilicd himwlf with his persooagcu. 
Indeed, he has created them. They are the proper iisue of his 
brain, lawfully begot, not found linj-.s, nor the 'ba»tarda of hi» an.* 
He ia not an indiffetcnt, calloui spectator of the sccae« which he 
himtelf pourttayi, but without iceming to feci them. There is oo 
look of patch-work and pingiariam, the beggarly copiousness of 
borrowed wealth ; no ttacery-work from worm-eaten nianuscriptt, 
from forgotten chronicles, nor piecing out of v«guc tfaditioos with 
fragmeois and snatches of old ballads, so that the result resctnblet a 
g^udy, scaring transparency, in which you caanot distinguish the 
daubing of the painter from the ti;;h[ that shines through the ftirany 
colours and gives them brilliancy. Here all is clearly made out with 
itmkcsof the pencil, by fair, not by factitioui means. Our author 
takes 3 given subject from nature or from bookc, and then fills it up 
with the ardent workings of hin own mind, with the teeming ana 
audible pulses of his own heart. The clfect is entire and satisfactory 
in proportion. The work (so to speak) and the author arc one. 
We are not pui/led to decide upon their reapceti»c pretensions. In 
reading Mr. Godwin's novels, we know what share of merit the 
author hat in them. In reading the Sceuh Novels, we arc perpetually 
cmbarrasseii in atking ourw!ve« thin ijucstion ; and perhaps it in not 
altogether a false modesty that prevents the editor from putting hia 
oanic in the title-pace — he is (for any thing wc know to the contrary) 
only a more voluminous «irl of AlIen-a-Dale. At leant, we may 
claim thi* advantage for (he English author, that the chaint with 
wbich he rireca our attention are forged out of his own thoughts, link 
by link, blow for blow, with glowingenfhusrasm : we see the genuine 
twe melted in the furnace of Fervid feeling, and moulded into stately 
and u/m/ forms ; and tliis is so fat better than peeping into an old 
iron shop, or pilfering from a dealer in marine stores 1 There is one 
fdcawback, however, attending this mode of proceeding, which atlachei 
^generally, indeed, to all originality of composition; namely, that it 
ha^ a tendency to a certain degree of monotony. He who draws 
upon his own rewuice&, easily contei TO an end of his wealth. Mr. 
Codwin. in all liis writings, dweltn upon one idea or excluiivc view 
of a subject, aggrandises a sentiment, exaggerate" a character, or 
pushea an argument to extremes, and makes up by the force of style 
and continuity of feeling for what he wants in variety of incident or 
ease ftf manner. This ncceuary defect is observable in hia best < 
works, and is tiill more so in Fleetwood and Mandcville ; the one of 
which, compared with his more admired performances, is nutwkiih, 
and the other morbid. Mr. Godwin is also an cHayiit, an hiitoriM) 
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^n short, what u he not, (kit Mctif;* lo the cbmcter of an in- 
dcfili^^iblc and accurnpHsbed author { HU l^e of Cbauctr would 
hflvc giTrn celebrity lo any man of letter* poMCMnl of three ibouHnd 
a year, with Iciture to write quartot : aa the Icgil acutcncM di^ifamd 
ID hit Rrmarh on Juilgt Kyrti Chargt to iht Jury would hSTC rated 
any bricflcts barriner to thr height of hif profcKsJon. IIim ttinporary 
rHuaiou did mote — it g^tn a turn to (bo trials for high treaMo in the 
r*^r 1794, and potnbly uved the live* of twelre innocent iuditiduab, 
marked out 11 pMittcal tictirat to the Moloch of Leptinaacy, which 
then ikulked behind a British throne, and had not yet dated to (talk 
forth (at it hat done lince) from iti lurking-place, ia the liMc of 
day, to btiTe the opinion of the world. If ii had then gluBtd il* 
maw with ita intended prey (ihc shaqmctR of Mr. Godwin • pen cut 
tlw legs] cord* with which it was attempted to bind tlieni ), it mij^t 
hare done so sooner, and wiili more lasiiog elfect. The world do 
not know (and we are not ture but the inielligeooe may ttartle Mr. 
Godwin him«^lf), that he it the a,uthor of a rolume of Sermons, and 
of a life of Chath.im.' 

Mr F.-twceti (nn old friend and felluw-itudcnt of our author, and 
who .ilwayi spoke of hi» writingi with admiration, tinctured with 
wonder) uted 10 mention a circairiBtanee with respect to the laat- 
iRCDtioncd work, which may throw aonic light on the history and 
BTOgreH of Mr. Godwin's mind. He was anxious to make hii 
Uographical account aa complete a> be could, and applied for this 
purpose to many of his acquaintance to furnish him wiih anecdotes or 
to miggeat criticismi. Amongst others Mr. Pawceit repeated 10 him 
what be thought a striking passage in a speech on GtBmi! Warraau 
delivered by Lord Chatham, at which he (Mt Fawectt) had been 
preient. 'livery man'* house' (said this emphatic thinker and 
speaker) ' has been called bis castle. And why it it called his castle ? 
Is it because it ia defended by a wall, beciiuse it is surrounded with 
a moat ? No, it may be oothbg more than a straw-built shed. It 
may be Open to all the elements : the wind may enter in, the rain may 
enter in— but the king cannot enter in ! ' Hii friend thought that the 
point was here palpable enough : but when he came to read the 
printed volume, he found it thus tnuufottJ: ' livery man's house a 
ilia castle. And why i* it called so ? Is it because it it defended by 
a wall, because it is surrounded with a moat? No, it may be nothing 
more than a straw-built shed. It niay be exposed to all the elcracnti : 
the rain may enter into it, off the wm4] ef HtatvH may vsiiiile romJ 
il, but the king cannot, &c.' This was what Fawceit called a defect 

* Wc hail torjotlca ibc tragsdici of Antonio tad Ftrdioand. Pesoe be with 
ihcir mmat 
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of aaltiral imagiaation. He at the same time admitted th;ii Mr. 
Godwin had improTed liii native sterility in tliis rea^l i or atoned 
(or it tiy iaccsa;int ;tctivity of mind und by accumulated «tom of 
thought .ind powrrs of bn;>uagr. In tact, hit /arte it not the iipon- 
tancouii, but the voluntary cscrciK of utcnt. He lixcs tiif ambidon 
on » high |w!ut of excellence, and Epacen no p.iina or time in attsining 
it. He tias lesa of the appearance of a man of geniue, than any one 
who lia« given tuch decided and ample proofs of ic. He is reudyoniy 
on icllection: dangerous only at tlie rebound. He }>3the[i tufflaelf 
uji, and stmina every nerve and faculty with deliberate aim to some 
heroic and daxzling achievement of mtdlect : but he muii make a 
career before he flingi himself, armed, upon the enemy, or he ii «urc 
to be unhorsed. Or he rcsemblct an eight^ay clock that must be 
wound up long before it can utrike. Therefore, his power* of 
converKitioii are but llnuted. He Itas neither acutcncii of remark, 
nor a flow of language, both which might be expected from his 
wriliDg*, M tbete are no lvs» distinguiahed by a austaiced and impan- 
•ioned tone of declamation than by riuvehy of opinion or brilliant 
traclci of invention. In company, Home Tooke utcd to make a 
mere child of htm~or of any man! Mr Godwin liked ihia ircat- 
incnt,' and inilccil it ii hit foible to fawn on thone who uw him 
tavaStrtf, and to be cavalier to those who cxpreas an undue or 
uoqiulilied admiraiioD of him. He looki up with unfeigned respect 
to acknowledged reputation (but then it must be very well aiccrtamcd 
before he admiu it)— and has a iavourite hypothciii that Underatanding 
and Virtue arc the >ame thing. Mr. Godwin posietws a high degree 
of philotophical ctndour, and studiously paid the homage of his pen 
and pcrsoQ lo Mr. Malthut, Sir Jamca NiackiDtoth, and Dr. Parr, for 
their unsparing attacks on him t but woe to any poor devil who had 
the hardihood to dcfeod him against them I Iii private, tlie author of 
Po&ical Jutlict at one time reminded those who knew him of the 
metaphysician engrafted on the Dissenting Minister. Thrrc wat a 
dictatorial, capttout, quibbling pettincit of manner. He lost this with 
the lirtt bluih and awkwardness of popularity, which surprincd him 
in the retirement of hi* study i and he has since, with the wear and 
tear of society, from being too pragmatical, become somewhat too 
carcleas. He is, at ^icwnt, a* eaiy as an old glove, i'erhaps there 

'To be lute, ii wii (Ciiwdifii by i hidh ftptci sn<i by toms mpiifictTit eom- 
plimcnU. Onct in pirticulir, il hit o>ti ublc.irtrr a pmA dcil eF ttdin^rt and 
crott-tjucsliontfig iboui hi< bcm| the luthor of llie Reply to JuUce Rytr't Cntrftt 
on Mr, Goifvin't ftCknovle^J^iag thit he wj>, Mr. Tooke iiid, * Cume hrre then,' 
—anil when hii guai went ruuntl tu hit chtir, he took hii hiad, anil pnnei it lu 
hn lipi, (Hying — 'I no ilo no len (or ihc haoil ihat ki*id 01^ 1'^ '■' 
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fy H a little aumtioii to effect in tlu^ aod he wishct to appear a foil to 
■ / himuir. Hiibwt moment* ue iriib an tntinutc acatuinunce or two, 
when be eouiJHi in a fine vein about oJil asthort, ClarcDiloti'c ffuuty 
tj thi Kiitfiiim, or Ilumei'i Miitorj of hit aiiHi Time; and you 
percei»e l>y your host'* talk, as by the ta«ii; of «nuonc<l wine, that be 
bat a trilan^/ in ht« uodnnaDding I Mr. Godwin also hsi a correct 
tK^mirtifttnc in poetry and tlic ttntma. He rclithea Dome and Ben 
JoBMii, and tccit«« a pa&uge from either with ao agreeable mixture 
of pedintry and lonhommir. He t> not one of tboae who do not Rrow 
wiKrr with opportunity and relJectioD : he ch;ingeii hit opinions, and 
changci them for the better. The alteration of hit tactc in poetry, 
from an exclurivc admiration of the age of Quern Anne To an almoci 

auafly exclunive one of that of Kliiabcth, in, wc Butpect, owing to 
r. CoWidgc, who some twenty ycat» ago, threw a greiii stone into 
the standing pool of criticism, which iplaalitd some periunii witli the 
mud, but which gave a motion to tlie mirface and a reverberation to 
the oei^hbouriiig echoes, which haj not since subsided. In common 
comptoy, Mr. Godwin either goes to ticcp himicif, or Kt< other* to 
Mlct]^ He is at ptcient engaged in a Hitiory of the Commonwealth 
of England.— ^jw frrfitm! In riw Mr. Godwin is below the 
common ataiurc, nor is his deportment graceful or animated. Hih 
foce is, howcTcr, line, with an cxprestion of placid tentpct and 
recondite thought. He i» not unlike the common poriraita of Locke, 
There in a fery admirable likenens of him by Mt. Northcotc, which 
with a more heroic and dignijied air, only doc« Jumice to the profound 
sagacity and bcncTolcntajipirationsof our author s mind. Mr. Godwin 
hai kept the best company of his time, but he has surTivcd most of 
the celebrated persons with whom he lived in babit« of intimacy. 
He tpcaki of them with cnthufriatm and with discriminatioa ; aiid 
aometimci dwclU with ]:>ccu[ta( dclip.ht on a duy paiued at John 
Kcmblc's in company with Mt. Sbcridan, Mr. Curran, Mr*. 
Wolitoneccnft and Mrs. Inchbald, when the conrcrtaiioo took a 
moit animated turn, and the lubject wat of Love. Of all thew our 
author tc the only one remaining. Frail tenure, on which human life 
itnd genius are lent ut for a while to improTe or to enjoy I 
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xThs pretcni is an 'f ftf "I'''-"', |"'^ nut of tlocfa ; a nd tlie reacon 

is, that the world is growing old. Wcare so lar aaranced in the 

Arta and Sciences, that we live in retrospect, aixl dnat on post 

achicTcment*. The accumulation «l knowledge hat been so great, 
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;wp arc lost in wonder at ihe hdghi it has reached, inttcad of 

littmi]:>ting to climb or add lo it i while the variety of objects dintact* 
and daz^lea the looker-on. What nuhe remains unoccupied ? What 

eth untried? Wliat is the use of doing inyihing. unless we could do 
tier than il! ibose who hare gone before w ? What hope is there 
of thi( i We are like those who have been to sec Komc tioble 
monument of art, who ate content to admire without thinking of 
riTftlling it J or like guests after a feast, who praise the hospitality of 
the donor 'and thaok the bounteous Pan'— perhaps carrying away 
some triniog fragments ; or like the spectators of a mighty haitle, who 
still heat its sound afar off", and the clashing of armour and the 
neighing of tlie war-Iiorsc and the ihout of victory u m their ear*, 
like the rushing of innumerable waicra!^/ 

Mr. Coleridge hag * a mjod reflecting agei pMt ' ; his voice i» like 
the PCbo of IRP'ttftgrtgiitea xbWVt tfie '<iarK rcatward ind abyss' 
of thought. He who has seen a mouldering tower by the side of a 
chryttal lakci hid by the mist, but glittering in the ware below, may 
coQcein; the dim, gleaming, uncertain tntelligenc* of liis eye : he who 
has marked the evening cloude uprolled (a world of vapoura), hu 
•cen the picture of his mind, unearthly, unaubnantial, with gorgeous 
tinu and ever-varying forms — 

'That which nai now a horse, even willi a thought 
The rack ditlimnt, and makci it indistinct 
As water is in water.' 

Our author's mind is (as he himself might express ii) lanxenmf. 
There is no subject on which he has not touched, none on which he 
has reatrd. With an undemanding fertile, subtle, expantive, 'quck, 
forgctive, apprehensive,' beyond all living precedent, few tr^icea of it 
will perhaps remain. He lends himself to all impressions alike ; he 
stTca up his mind and liberty of thought to none. He is a general 
foyer of art and science, and wedded to oo one in parucular. He 
pursues knowledge at a mistress, with outstretched hands and winged 
dpecd ; but at he is about lo embrace her, his Daphne turns— alas ! 
not to a Uurel i Hardly a speculation has been left on record from 
the earlieat time, but h i» loosely folded up in Mr. Coletidge'a 
memory, like a rich, but somewhat tattered fncce of tapectiy : we 
might add (with more seeming than real extravagance}, that scarce a 
thooght can pau thtough the mind of man, but its sound has at aome 
time or other jiassed over his bead witli rustling picTons. On what- 
cTcc quettioQ or author yon speak, be is prep ar e d to tike up the theme 
with advantage— from Peter Abclaid down lo Thomas Moore, from 
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tbt; Bubtlett mcbphytici lo the politic* of the Cuirnr. Tbcce i* no 
nun of gcniiw, in wboac praitc b« (ktc»ti, but tbc critic iccnu to - 
tund aboTv the auihoc, and ■ what m hHii i« weal, to ftrcsgUicai 
I what il tow, lt> taiM and tupport ' : cot h there anj woik of gCMU 
ibai ion not come out vhT hia h^iuils liktr an Uliunnuud MiuaU 
tparkliBg evto in its detect*. If Mr. ColeiidM had not b«ca the 
m oet JmOTwitc talker of bii age, he would proinbly lui-e been (he 
taiun wuteJ ( bUL lie'lf^ downtftpcn la make tore of an auditor, 
and laorteage* the admiration of po«ietitf for the ctare of an idler. 
If he had not been a poet, he would have been a powerfiil logician ; 
if he had not dipped hie wing in die Unitarian cooiTOTerty, be might 
hate soared to the very lummit of fancy. But in writing vcciCi he ia 
trying to subject the Mum; to IrameniJrtiiai theotie* : in hia abttract 
rcMOiUD]{. he mitnet hii way by «trewin}i it with ilowera. All thai 
he hu done of moment, he had dune twenty year* ago : lince theOi 
he may be aid to have liivd nn the lound of hi* own voice. Mr. 
Coleridge ii too rich in intellectual wealth, to need to ta*k himirlf to 
any drudgery : hr haa Mily to draw the aliders of his imagination, and 
.-L thounnnd mbject* cxpUKi before him, ttartliog him with their 
brilliancy, or loung thcBiielret in eodlets obtciuity— 

* .■\nd by the fant of hlrar ilhiiiian. 
They dran him on to hit confuMon.' 

What ia the little he could :idd to the atock, compared with ilic 
coundcis atores that He about him, that he should itoop lo pick up a 
name, or to potiih an idle fancy .' He walk* abroad in the maJMiy 
o( an univertal understanding, eyeing the ■ rich tirond,' or golden (ky 
above him, and *gor* counding on hi* way,' in cloctuent accentn, 
UQcomjiellcd and free! 
, ' 'Pcftoo* of the greatest capacity art often tliofce, who for this reaion 

/do the lean; for ninvying thenitclvet from the hi;;he>t point of 

view, araidit the infinite rariety of the uniTcrie, their own ihare in it 

leenis iridnijt, and scarce worth a thought, and they prefer the con- 

\. teniplation of all ihai in, or hai been, or can be, to the making a coU 

^^boiit doing what, when done, it no better than vanity. It ia hard to 
concenirsir all our attcniion and effort* on one puimiit, cxccfK from 
ignonncf of others ; and without thin conceottaiioa ot our bcultiea, 
no great progresi can be made in amr one thing. It if not merely 
that the mind is not capable of the eilort ; it doe* not think the elTott 
worth tnalciog. Acitoo it one ; but thought i* manifold. He wbo«e 
reitteai eye glance* through the wide compoM of nature and art, wiH 
not consent to hare * hi* own nothing* nionticrtd ' : bot he muct do 
S14 
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ihit, before- he aa give hit whole bouI to them. The mindi after 
' \mlag coQiemplatioo have iu liil,' or 

'Sailing nith ntprcme dominion 
Through the laxur deep of air,* 

udIcs down on the ground, breathless, exhausted, powerleesn, tn- 
actiye ; or if it must have some vent to its feeliox^i tccks the mo«i 
eatiy and obvious; is soothed by friendly flattery, lulled by the 
murmur of immediate applause, thinks u it were aloud, and babble* 
in itj dreomn ! A scholar (so to cpeak) in a more disinterested and 
abstracted character than a mere author. The first looks at the 
DumberJcfS volumes of a library, and says, ■ All these arc mine ' t 
the other potnia to a aiogle lolumc (perhaps ii may be an immoria] 
one) and says, 'My oame is written on the back of it.' This is a 
puny anil groveiing ambition, beneath the lofty aniplitudc of Mr. 
Coleridge's miod. No, he resolves in hia wayward aoul, or utters to 
the passing wind, or discoutses to his own shadow, things mij{htier 
and more varioual — Ln_iu dnw the curtain, and unlock the 
shrine. 

Learning rocked him in his cradle, and while yet a child, 

' He liipcd in numbcn, fnr the numbcn came.' 

At (ixt«cn he wrote his Oiie en ChalUrion, and be still rcrcrta to thn 
pwied with delight, not to much as it relates to himself [for that 
■uiog of his own early promise of fame rather jars than otherwise) 
but M excnipiifyinK the youth of a poei. Mr. Coleridf-c uUu- oiit. 
hiniKlf, witbom beiag an egotist, for in him the individual is always 
merged in the abttinct and general. He distinguished himnelf at 
school and at the University by his knowledge of the cla».ics, and 
gained several priics for Greek epigrams. How many men arc 
there (great scholars, celebrated nanies in literature) who having 
done the same thing in their youth, bave no other idea all the rest 
of their lives but of this achievement, of a fellowship and dinner, and 
who, inst^illed in academic honours, would look down oa«ur author 
aa a mere iiroUing bard ! At Christ's Hospital, whcte he wu 
brought up, he was the idol of those among hu schoolfellows, who 
mingled with their bookish i^isdies the music of thought and of 
humanity; and he wan usually attended round the cloisters by a 
group u these (inspiring and inspired) whoae bearu, eren then, 
bomi within them as he talked, and whrr-. .'.^ K_iod. ftt linger to 
mock Blu od his way, still turning peniive to the p«it 1 One of the 
finest and rarest prts of Mr. Coleridge's GO(t*emboa, i* wbcn be 
expatiates oo the Gieek tragedians (not that he U not well acquainted. 
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when be picnsn, with tlic epic poets, or ihc philoiophcrs, or oraton, 
or hiHorians of antiquity) — on the naUk re-iioningii and melting 
pathM of I^uripidrs on the harmonioui gracefulness of Sophocles 
tuning hh luvc- laboured taag, tike xweeieii warbltngi from a sacred 
jpiwe ; on the hif.h- wrought trumpet-iongued eloqueoce of ^tehyliw, 
whoK Promelhcui', abote all, ii like m Otic to PatCi and a piec- 
ing wtlh Providence, hit thought* beinn let looic at hit body it 
chained on hia solitary rock, and his Afflicted will (the emblem of 
monality) 

'Strviggling in vain niih ruthlcii dertiny.' 

As (he impaatiuned critic tpeaks and rise* in bit theme, you would 
think you heard the voice of the Man hated by the Godt, con- 
tending with the wild wind* ai they roar, and hit eye glitter* with the 
tpirii of Anti(]uiiy ! 

Nest, he was engaged with Hantey's tribe* of roind, 'rthcrial 
braid, lhaugh^woTrn,' — and he butied himself for a year or two with 
vibntions and vibtatiunclet and the great law of auociation that binds 
all thing! in its myntic chain, and the doctrine of Necessity (the mild 
Uacber of Charity) and the Millennium, anticipitire of a life to come 
— and he plunged deep into the controvcny on Matter and Spirit, 
and, as an cscajxr from Dr. Priestley's MaterialiBm, where he felt 
himself imprisoned by the logician's spell, like Ariel in the cloven 
pine-tree, he became suddenly enamoured of Uithop Berkeley's fairy- 
world,' and used in all companies to build the universe, like a brave 
poetical fictico, of fine words — and he was deep-read in Malebranchc, 
and in Cudwotth'i Intellectual System (a huge pile of lenrniog, 
unwieldy, enormoua) and in Lord Brook's hieroglyphic theories, and 
in Kthop Butler's Sermons, and in the Duchess of Newcastle's 
fantastic folios, and in Clarke and South and Tilloison, and all the 
ftne thinkers and masculine reasoncts of that age — and Lctbaitz't 
Prt-Eilabrtihtil Narmmiy reared its arcb above his bead, like the 
rainbow in the cloud, convcnanting with the hopei of man — and then 
he fell plump, ten thousand fathomi down (but his wiogt lared him 
harmleu) into the /loriui tkna of Diswni, where he prcd religion 
down to the standard of reason, and stripped faith of mystery, and 

' Hr> CokrUfe ([lined hii eliint ton [tlie wrtln of lomc beautiful Sonnctt} 
■(■■I Msftlcj, sod the »c<Dnil_aA(T Bakrin. Thr thiid wt> ciUcI Dnwrnl, 
aflet tht ftvn sf thii ns-^. HMliint os'l^mDce chirulcriitic of hia minil 
than III!! cimimtCinCT, All bit ine*! inilcH arc like a ttver, flow(n( on for 
■Ttr, tai alill mamnirinf at it flows, iliKhugint ilt wjt«r* tod Mill ttfUxaiAtA— 

' And ID tnr mmy wio^nc nook* it itnn, 
With «iUin| ipcn to the wild Mean I 
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preached Chrint cmciiicd and the Uniiy of the Godhead, and 10 
dwelt for a white in the spirit with John Hunt and Jcrotne of 
Prague and Socinut and old John Zisca, and ran Through NKtl'ti 
History of the Puritans, and Calamy's Non-Confotmisu' Memorial, 
having like thoughta and passions with them — but then Spinoza 
became his God, and he took up the v;i>t chain of heing in hia hand, 
and the round world hecamc the centre and the soul of all thinfrn in 
lome shadowy »en8e, forlorn of meining, and around him he beheld 
the living trace* and the sky-pointing proportions of the mighty Pan 
— but poetry redeemed him from this spectral philoKiphy, and 
be bathed his he^iit in bc^iuty, and guzed at the golden light of 
hesTeo, and drank of the spirit of the universe, and wandered at ctc 
by fairy-ntrcam or fountain, 

' When he saw nought but beauty. 

When he heard the volte of tlmt Almighty One 

In every breeie that hlew, or wave ih« murmured ' — 

and wedded with truth tn Plato'i shade, and in the writings of 
ProcluB and Plotinus law the ideas of thing! in the eternal mind, 
and unfolded all mysietiea with the Schoolmen and fathomed the 
depths of Duns Scotus and Thoma* At^uinas, and entered the third 
heaven with .lacob Behmen, and walked hand in hand with Swodeti- 
borg through the pavilions of the New Jerusalem, and sung his faith 
in the promise and in the word in bii Rrlig'mas Mat'mgi — aitd 
lowering himself from that dimy height, poised himMlf on Millon't 
wings, and spread out his thoughts in charily with the glad pro»e of 
Jeremy "I'aylor, and wept over Bowles's Sonnets, and studied 
Cowjicr's blank verse, and betook himself to Thomson's Castle of 
Indolence, and sported with the wits of Charlet the Second's days 
»nd of Queen Anne, and relished Swift's style and tliat of the John 
Bull {Arbuihnoi'i we mean, not Mr. Crokcr'nl, and dallied with 
the Dritith I^nsayisti and Novelist!, and knew all (|ualitic« of more 
modem writers with a learned spirit, Johoson, and Goldsmith, and 
Junius, and Butkc, and Godwin, and the Sorrows of Wcrier, and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Voltaire, and Marivaux, and Crcbillon, 
and ihousands more— now 'laughed with Rabelais in bis easy chair' 
or pointed to Hogarth, or :Scrward» dwelt on Claude's claMic 
sceneti, or spoke with rapture of Raphael, and compared the women 
at Rome to figures that had walked out of his picture*, or viiitcd (be 
Oratory of Piu, and docribed the works of Giotto and Ghirlandaio 
and Mastaccio, and gave the moral of the picture of the Triumph of 
Death, where the beggars and the wretched invoke his dreadful dart, 
biU the rich and mighty of the earth ^uail and shrink before it ; 
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nd in thai IumI of titea iighu and aounda^ law a dance of peanut 
|M|^ and wu cb^irtncd with lute* iind gondohtt — or tnndcml into 
G«miany and Ion hiniicit' in ihc Isbyrintht of the Hvu Forett 
and of ihc Kanuan philotophy, and amoRgBt the cjtbalinic Dainc* of 
Fiditt and Schelling and Leningt and God knows who— thia vm 
long after, but all ihe fotiatx vbil«, he had nerved hU lieart and filled 
hi* eye* witli tears, a* be hailed the riling orb ol" liberty, since 

3Denclied in darkncH and in blood, and h.id kindicd hii AiTcciiaoi ai 
le blaic of the French Rcroliitiao, and *ang fiir joy when tlic 
lowcri of th« Baatilc nnd the proad place* of the insolent and the 
opprctsor firjl, and would have fioaced his bark, freighted with 
fondcit fancies aetata the Atlantic wave with Souibey and other* to 
seek for |>eacc and frccdon* — 

* In Philarmonia'i undivided dale !' 

Alaa ! * Frailty, thy name i* Gtmus ! ' — What la become of all 
thia^mighty heap of hop^ of Choughl, of learning, and humanity? 
It his. J^cd m (wallowing do»cs of obHiion and in writing 
paragraphs to the C^fmtt. — Jiuch and sa little is the mind of m.ia \y 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Coleridge c6uTd~kf^ On at 
the rate he set oiT; be could not rcalLu all h« knew ut thought, and 
leas coiitd not fix hi* detulcory ambition ; other Rimulants tupplied 
the place, and krjit op the intoxicating dream, the fcicr and the 
nrudncM of hia caiiy impresiJon*. Liberty (the philowjiher'i and 
the poet's bride) had fallen a victim, raeaawhile, to the murderous 
practices of the hag, Legitimacy. Pto^aibed by couit-hirelisgs, too 
romantic for the herd of vulgar poliliciana, out enthusiast stood at 
bay, and at last turned on the pivot of a aubtle caiuiiuy to the mieUan 
tiji: but his discursive re.iRon would not let him trammel hiratelf 
into a poet-laureate or Rtamp<lisiributor, and he stopped, ere he bad 
quite panKd that welt-known 'bourne from whence no irarcller 
iciUTTi* '-—and la has sank into torpid, uneasy repow, tantalized by 
useless resources, haunted by vain imagicinjis. his lius idly moving, but 
his hcan for ever still, or, as the shattered chords vibrate of diem- 
selves, making mcbnclioly muinc to the car of meniory ! Such it 
the fate uf geniui in an age, when in the unct^ual contest with 
sovereign wrong, every man is ground to |x>wdcr wbo ia not either a 
bom slave, or who doc* not willingly and at once olTcr up the 
yeanlings of humanity and the diciaict of ceasoo aa a wclconie 
nerifice to besotted prejudice and loatbuomv powi-r. 

Of all Mr. CoU-tiJge'e pioductions, the yfnneni Mirina is the 
only one that we could with confidence put into any perMm's handa, 
on whom we wished to uopreta a favourable idea of hii cj ura ordinarj 
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tfcM. Let whatever other objcctjuna be inndc to it, ii is aa<)uc*- 
tionably a wort of genius — of wild, irtegulat. ovciwlitiniinj; iiui^ina- 
tion, urJ Imi that rich, varied moveramt in the verse, which gir«« a 
dittntt idea of the lofty or changcrul tones of Mr. Coleridge'* voice. 
In the Chrittaitl, there is one tpleodid pauagc oQ diTidcd tiiendthip. 
The TnnuJaHoatfSeUSrr't tfuJJnul/iit it aUo a maitcrly production 
in iu kind, faithnl and tipirttcd. Among his uualler piece* there arc 
occasiooal bursts of pathos and ftncy, cqua] to what we might expect 
from him ; but these form the exception, and not tiic rule. Such* 
for iutaecc, is hit affecting Sonnet to the author of the Robbera. 

'Schiller ! lliat hour I ivimlJ have winhM to liic. 
If thriiugh the <<huil[rnng miilni^hr I had wnt 
Pmm the dark dungeon of the (mver liine-reni. 

Thai fearful voice, a tamiih'd father'* ttj — 

That in no aftcr-momcnt aught le» va« 

Might itamp me mortal ! A triiiinphani ihoul 
Black hattof Kreaiii'J, anit all her goblin rout 

FiDm the more with'rinp scene diminish 'd pau'd. 

Ah I Bard Itemendous in lublimlty 1 
Could I behold ihee in thv loftier mood, 

Wand'ring ai eve, with finely frenzied eie. 

Beneath lomc vair old icmppt(>(winginK wood I 
Awhile, with mute awe gazing, I would brood. 

Then weep aloud in a wild ecataty.' 

Hit Tragedy, enutled Rimortr, is full of beautiful and sirikinit 
pasMgn, but it doci not place the author io the IJr&t nmk of dramatic 
writers. Bui if Mr. ColeridRe's worltn do not place him in thai rank, 
they injure iottead of conveying a juit idea of the man, for he himulf 
i* certainly in the fimt clau <if general inicllect. 

If our author's poetry i» inferior to hit convcraatioR, his prose i« 
utterly abortive. Hardly a gleani i> to be found in it of the brilliancy 
aod richoets oJ* iho»e storea of thought and language (hat he puura oat 
inceitiaiitly, when they are lost like drops of water in the jiiound. 
The principal work, in which he has attempted to embody hia general 
views of thing!, it the FaicNn, of which, though it contain* some 
noble paatagea and fine trains of thought, prolixity and obscurity arc 
the most fretjucnt characleristici. 

No two persons can be conceived aiore opposite in cbaractcf or 
genius than the subject of the present and of the preceding sketch- 
Mr. GodviD, wilh less natural capacity, and with fewer acquired 
advantages, by concentratinp. his mind on tome Rtven object, and 
doing what he had to do with all hii might, hao accompliihcd much, 
and will learc more than or^ monument of a powerful iotcllcci bebiod 
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Um ; Mr. Colendge, b^ diniipatiog hii, and dallying with cvrj^ 
fubjcci by tamt, ku done Ihllc or DOthiog to justify lo ihc wDfId or 
to potlcriiy, ibc high opinion which all who. haic ever hcu'd him 
coartttt, or koo«ii him intimately, with oae accord CDtcnaJo of him. 
Mr. Codwin'« facvhict have kq>t at honi«, and plied their ud. in (he 
workshop of the brain, daisendy and elTcctually : ^fa^o W Jdy'* 
hive (jtMwipLd away their time, and_gidded about pom botite to 
bmitc, M if lifc'i butinen^mc to melt itc houni.^ liAtlew talk. 
Mr. Godwin in inirni on a subject, only M it concemt hinuelf and 
hi* rejiutatioTi ; he works it out u a matter of duty, anit diicardi 
from his mind whatcrer doct not forward his main object as impertinent 
ud vain. Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, delij^hta in Qothin| but 
e|iiaodct aod digrcuiuis, oej^iecii whatever be undertake* to perform, 
and can act only on ipontancuua imputn^n, without object or method. 
'He.caanoi be comtrained by matiery.' While he should be 
occitjnol with a given pursuit, he i> thinking of a thouaand other 
thing* ; a thousand tastes, a thousand objects tempt htm, and dinract 
his mind, which keeps open house, and entertains all comers; and 
after beiog fatigued and amused with morning calls from idle visitors, 
finds the day consumed and tt* business imconcloded. Mr. Godwin, 
on the contrary, ii somewhat e:xclusiv« and unsocial in his habits o^ 
mind, cntertainn no company but what he gives his whole time and 
attention to, and wisely writes over the doors of his underRandinB, 
his fancy, and hit senses — < No adimttancc except on business.' He 
has none of chat fastidious refinement and false delicacy, which might 
lead him to balance between the endless variety of roodrm attain- 
ments. He d«» not throw away hia life (nor a single half-hour of 
it) in adjusting the claims of different accomplish mciitt, and in choos- 
injt between them or making himself master of them all. He seta 
about his LiKk, (whatever it may be} and goes through it with spith 
and fortitude, ric has the happiness to think an author the greatest 
character in ihc World, and himself the grwtest author in it. Mr. 
Colendge, in writing an harmonious stanza, would stop to consider 
wiiethec tliere was not nioie grace and beauty in a /\i/ dr mii, and 
would not proceed till he hud resolved thU queiition by a chain of 
mclaphyiicul reajoning without end. Not M> Mr. Godwin. That it 
best to him, which he can do bcit. He does not waste himself in 
vain aspirations and e^eminalc sympathies. He is blind, deaf, 
inicnsiblr to all but the trump of Fame. Plays, operas, paiatrng, 
music, ballrooms, weaiili, fashion, titles, lords, ladica, touch faim not 
— all these are no more to him than to the magician in his cell, and 
he writes on to the end of the cliaptcr, through good report and eril 
report. Pingo m ftrmittUtm—'u bis motto. He neither envies nor 
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•diniK* wiiat othrri arc, bui n conccnml to be what he it, xnc! (triTn 
to do llie Dtmost he can. Mr. Coleridgr hjs fliticd wirh the Muxc* 
M with a net of mtatrcwcs : Mr. Godwin han bcm mirricci twice, to 
Rcaton and to Fmcy, und has to boatt no ihon-lJTtd progeny by 
each. So to ipcak, he ha* naAi^* belonjiinji to his mind, to rcg\ibt« 
the qtuntity of gxa admitted intu it, to that Iikv llic bare, un»ij{htly, 
but well'Compacxed iieam-Teitel, it cut> !ti liquid way, and nrrivei at 
ill promised end : while Mr. Colcridge't bark, * taught wHb the little 
nautilut to Bail,' the (port ofcTery bmth, dancing to every wave, 

' Youth at ill prow, anil PItawirc at it* hrltn,' 

flutter* itt faudy pennoiu io tli« air, glittera in the ran, hat we wait 
in vain to hear o( its arrival in the deniined lurbour. Mr. Godwio, 
with leM variety and vividnem, with less Nubtlely and luaceptibility 
botli of thoaght and feeling, hai bad firmer nervet, a more determined 
purpocei a more comprehensive graRp of hia subject, and the rcmitt 
are at we find them. E^ach has met with his remxd : for justice ha*, 
attcr all, bcco done to the pretenhions of each ; and we mux, in all 
caici, uie means to ends I 

[t was a mislbnune to aity nun of talent to be bofo in the latter 
end of the lait century. Genius stopped the way of L.ejtitinucv, and 
therefore it was to be abated, crvthed, or *ct aside as a nuiunoe. 
The tpirii of the motutchy was at variiiQCc with the spirit of the age. 
The daiiK of Ubcnyi the light of iotellcct, was to be extiajpiiahMl 
with the iword — or with slander, whose edge it sharper than ihe 
sword. The war betwtra power and teasoa was carried on by the 
iinit of thcce abroad — hy the last at home. No quarter was given 
(then or now) by the Government -critics, the authorised censors of 
the press, to thow who followed the dictates of independcncx', who 
listened to the voice of the tempter. Fancy. Instead of gathering 
fruits and flowcr», immortal fruits and amaranthine flowers, they soon 
found iliemsclvc* bnet not only by a host of prejudicct, but assailed 
with all the eagatt» of power, by nicknames, by Via, by al! tlic art* 
of malice, istereit and hy]M>cti!iy, witliout the pouibility of thdf 
defending themselves 'from the peliini; of the pitilem storm,' that 
poured down upon them from the sttong-holdi of corruption and 
authority. The philosophers, the dry abitraci reasonert, submitted 
IO this reverse pretty welt, and armed themselves with patience ' a* 
with triple steel,' Io bear discomfiture, petsectition, and disgrace. 
But the poets, the creattirea of sympathy, could not stand the frowns 
both of kiD){ and people. They did not like to be nhui out when 
places and peniioni, when the critic'* praiien, and the laurel-wreath 
were about to be diittibuted. They did aot stonuch being iml M 
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Cwevtry, and Mr. Cokridge toundcd a f«tm( for tbem by ihc liclp 
of cuuiHry, Mod 1 muncol voice. — 'Hit word* were bollow, bin 
tticjr pleued the ur ' of bit frtoidt of the Lake School, who turaed 
(mcIi diigustcd and pinic-itrack from the dry deten of Dnpopularity, 
like Hauin ihc csmel-d river, 

* Atul curv'd the hotir, and cun'd ihc lucklr* daf, 
Wbd) lint from Shliu' inXW ihey bent their iny.' 

They sire »afely inclotcd there, but Mr, Cnlcridgc did cot enter 
with them; piichiRg hia tcDt apoo the barren wutc without, and 
having do ibidiDg place nor city of refuge I 
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This gentleman has gained an almon lutptecedcnted, and not in 
aitogcther unmerited popularity a* a pre ach er. Ai be ia, perhapa, 
though a burning and a shining light, not • ooc of the fixed,' we *hall 
take this op])Ortunity of diacuNiiig bii merit*, wltil* he is -ai hit 
meridian heidit ; and in doug aOa thaU 'notltiag extenuate, oor Kt 
dawn aught in ni.ilici:.' 

Few circumBtanccii show the prcTailing and prepotteroui rtge for 
novelty, in a mnrc striking point of iicw, than the auccc» CT~Mf^ 
Iningg oratory. People go to hear him in crowd*, and come away 
wiib a niixturc of delight and aetoninbmcat — they go again to *cc if 
the edect will continue, and send other* to try to lind out the 
mystery — and in tbc noisy conflict between extravagant eocomiunu 
and cpleneiic objectionE, the true secret eicapei obterration, wbicb la, 
that the whole thing ti, nearly front begiaciDg to end, a trtuuf«*itiou 
t^ iJtai. I f the lubjcct of the>c rctnarka bad cume out at a player, 
with all hi* advantace* of iigute, Toicc, and action, we thtnk be 
would have tailed ; if, as a preacher, he had kept within the ffrict 
bound« of pulpit-oratory, he would scarcely have been much di*- 
tiiif>uitJicd among Id* Calvinistic brethren: a* a mete author, he 
would luie excited auoMJou ruber b)- bii quaictoeat and aD'cctatioa 
of an ubulete >tyle and mode of thinking, than by any tiling eUe. 
But he ha* contrived to jumble the«e tereral character* together in an 
unheard-of and unwarmDicd manner, and the faaci nation ia altoggether 
irretisCible. Our Caledonian divine i» equally an anomaly in religion, 
in literature, in pettonal appearance, aiid in public (peaking. To 
hear a pctaon *|>out Shakipeare on the ttage ia oothiog— the charm ia 
neatly worn out— but to bear any one tpoui Shakapeare (aad that 
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not in a sneaking under-tone, bat at the top of his roice, and with 
the fiill brrjdth of hin chfit) from a Cal*inict)C pulwc, it new 
xad wonderful. The f-'iMcy have lately Iom wmcthing of tiicir gloM 
in public MiinuiioD, aod alier the fan fight, few vould go fu 
to Kc a Ni^at or a Spring *ot-to ; — but (o tec a man wbo ia abie 
to cater the ring with either of them, or branditli a (|uarter-*taff 
with Friar Tuck, or a broadsword with Sh4w tlie Lift-guatti's 
man, ttaod up in a str:iit-l.ice(l old-tishioMid pulpit, xcui bandy 
di.-ilccuc( with modern philotopbcn, or give a crau-iaitcti to a 
cabinet minister, there a something in a light like thii alio, that U a 
cure for tore eyea. It is u if Crib or Molyneux hiii turned 
Methodist partoD, or at if a Patagonian savage were to come 
forward ai the pttroo-t^nt of Evangelical religion. Again, the 
doctrine of eternal punishment was ono of the Btiple arguments with 
which, everiaiiingly drawled out, the old school of Presbyterian 
divine* used to keep their audience* awj,kc, or lull them to ilecp; 
but to which people of twite and fashion pid lillJc alicmion, a* 
inelegant and barbarous, till Mr. Irving, with hi* cati-iroD features 
and sledge-hammer blows puH^ng like a grim Vulcan, »ct to work 
to forge more classic tliundcrboltt, and kindle the expiriog fluoM 
anew with die very iwerpinga uf acepiical and infidel librarieii » 
a* to excite a pleasing horror in the female part of his congregation. 
In short, OUT popular declaimer hai, contrary to the Scripture-caution, 
put new wine into old bottles, or new cloth on old garments. He 
lias, with an unlimited and daring licence, mixed the sacred and tbc 
pro&ne together, the carnal and the spiritual man, the petulance of 
the bar with the dogmatiim of the pulpit, the theatrical and tbeo- _ 
logical, the modern and the obsolete; — what wonder that this 
tpuodid piece of patchwork, splendid by contradiction and conUMt, 
ha* delighted some and confounded others ! The more serious p«rt 
of his congregation indeed complain, though not bitterly, that their 
pastor has converted tlieir mccting-housc into a play-house : but when 
a lady of quality, introdttCing herwif and her three daughters to the 
preacher, assures him that thejr have been to all the most faihioaabtc 
pl;iC(-'» of resort, the opera, the theatre, aaseniblles, Miui Macauley's 
readings, and Fxcicr-Chxngc, and have been equally entertained no 
where else, we apprehend that no rcmon«rance« oi a commtilre of 
ruling-elders will be able to bring him to his kiik* again, or make 
him forego such sweet, but ill-assorted praise. What we mean to 
insist upon is, thai Mr. Irving owe* his triumphant success, not to 
any one quality for which he has been extolled, but to a combination^ 
of (^ualitic^ the more itriking in their immediate elTcct, in proportion 
as they are unlooked-for and bcierogencou*, like the violent oppostion 
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of light and *hac!c in •> piciuTc. Wc (bail codcaTOur to explain this 
view of th« subject more si large. 

Mr. Irving, then, is oo-common or mean mao. He hu four or 
five qualities po««»ted in a niod"ente ~or "id i paramount degree, 
whicb, added or multiplied together, (ill up the important apace he 
(Kcnpie* in the public eye. Mr. Irving i iDlcUect itKlf b of « 
(ujicrigr order; he hac undoubtcdiy both uleais and acquirementt 
beyond the ordinary run at eTcfy^Jay prcacheri. Tli^ic alone, 
howcref, we hold, would not account for a iweatieth part of the 
effect he huB produixd : they would hare lifted htm perhapt out of 
the mire and ilougli of «ordid obscuiily, but would never ha»e 
launched him into tJie ocean-itreum of popularity, in which he ' lies 
Roaiing many a rood * ; — but to these he adds uncooUHon heigli^ 
a graced Eguta-nnd »ction, » clear flod powerful voice, J^ atiikio^ 
if noi a fine face, a bold and £cry vpint, and a most poctcatoiM 
obliquTfy of vtMOo, which throw him 10 an immeasurable ^Wancc 
beyond nil compel liion, and ctfectually relieve whatever there might 
be uf common-place or bombast in his ttyle uf compocition. rui 
the C3«e that Mr. Irving had been five feet high — Would he ever 
have been heard of, or, a* he doet now, have * bcttrodc the vorld 
like a Colonut^' No, the thing «peak» for hfelf. He would in 
vain have lificd bit LtlliputiaD nnn to Heaven, people would hare 
Uuglied at hia monkey-tricks. Again, had he E>een ai tall a> he 
in, but had wanted other recommeodatioBa, he would have been 
nothing. 

• The playci'i provinee they but vainly try. 
Who want thtM powrri, deportment, voice, and eye." 

Conceive a rough, ugly, iihock-hcaded Scotchman, standing up in the 
Caledonian Chapel, and dealing 'damnation round the land' io a 
broad northern dialect, and witli a h.ir^h, «cieaking voice, what eat 
polite, what smile i«rene would have bailed the karbaruus prodigy, 
or not consigned him to utter neglect and derision ? But the Rev. 
Kdward Irving, with all his native wildneu, ' hath a smooth aspect 
framed to make women ' saints ; his very unusual tiic and height are 
carried off and moulded into elegance by the most admirable symmetry 
of form and cate of gesture ; hia sable locks, his cleat iron-grey 
complexion, and Grm-set features, mm the raw, uocouth Scotchman 
into the likeness of a coble Italian pictwe ; and even his distortion 
of sight only redeems the otherwise 'faultless monster' within the 
bound* of humanity, and, when admiration is exhausted and curiosty 
ceases, excite* a new iniercit by leading to the idle <)ne«tioD whether 
it it an advanuge to the prcachet or not. Fanher, gire him all hit 
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actual udd rcmarlcable advantages of body aod intnd, iet him be at 
tM, us atrail, ai dark and clear of aluo, as much at hix caxc, u titver- 
lun^ued, an eloquent and u arji^uineDtativc an he it, yet with all 
these, and without a little charlaUnery to ««t ihem off he had been 
nothing. He might, keeping witbtn the rigid line of his duty and 
professed calling, have jirc^chcd on ibr ever ; he might liavc divided 
the old-lashioncd doctrines of elcciioD, grjce, lejirolutioa, urtdcvtina- 
tion, into hit aixtceotli, seventeenth, and eigliicenth lieacu. aod hi* 
Jaii/ji have been looked for as a * consunrnmiion dctoutly to be 
wi*hed ' ) he might have delicd tlie devil ami all bin worka, and by 
the help of a loud voice and utiong-set per«on— > 

' A litily man l« ben an Ahbnt able ; * — 

have increased hit own congregatiun, and been quoted among the 
godly ;iii a powerful preacher of the word ; but in addition toih'u, 
he went out of his way to attack Jeremy Benih:im, and the tows 
waTup in arms. The thing. was. ncv^.. He thus wiped the slain of 
nwy ignorance and formal bigotry out of his style. Mr. Irving 
must have someihiog superior in binii to look over the shining cloae- 
packed heailii of his congregation to have a hit at the Greai Jurit- 
muali in his study. He next, ere the report of the former blow h.-id 
mbitdcd, m;«lc a lunjjc at lAi. Brougham, ind glanced an eye at 
Mr. Cunning ; mjili/itii Mr. Coleriijgc, and ilulli^d Lord Liverpool 
iH^lus place — in the Cattery. It was rare sport to see him, ■ like an 
eagle in a dovecote, flutter the VoJsci.ins in Corioli.' lie has ibund 
out the secret of attracting by repelling. Tbote whom he is likely 
to attack are curiuuB to hear what he mvi of them : they go again, 
to xhow th.u they do not mind it. It u no leu interciting to the 
bystanders, who like to wilneii this aorl of oniLjughl — like a charge 
ot cavalry, the shock, and the rcststance. Mr. Irving haa, in tact, 
without leave asked or a licence granted, converted the Cntedaftian 
Chapd into a Wettmtnatct Forum or Debating Society, with the 
sanctity of rvliguM added to it. Our spirited polemic ia not 
contented to defend the citadel of orthodoxy agabst all impugnera, 
and shut himself up in texts of Scripture and huge volumes c£ the 
Commentators as an impregnable fortress ; — he merely makes use of 
the slrong-hold of religion as a resting-place, from which he sallies 
forth, armed with modern topics and with penal lire, like Achiltcn 
of old rushing from the Grecian tents, against the adversaries of God 
and man. Peter Aretine is said to haie laid the Prbces of h'urope 
under contribution by penning aatirn against them ; so Mr. Irving 
keeps the pnUte in awe by insuhiog ail their favauritit idols. He 
docs not Sparc their politician*, their ruler*, their moralists, thdc 
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|ioeu, theii player*, their critics, their reriewen, thdr tatpaiaC' 
writers ; he IctcIi their rewru of buHnest, their placet of amtuement, 
at a blow — tlieir citie«, churches palace*, rank* nnd profie'«tiot)«, 
relinenientt, and elegance* — and learcs noihing Handing but himself, 
a mif>hljr landmark in a degenerate age, overlooking the wide havoc 
he hai made! He maket war upon all art* aitd iciencet. upon the 
facullie* and nature of man, on lii« viceK and his virtuea, on all 
exiting inniitutton*, and all ftoasible iniptoveineDti, that □oihtng may 
be left but the Kitk of Scotland, and that he may bejEe'Reart-of it. 
He literally irndi a challenge to all London in the name of the 
Kiso of HutSH, to eracuate iit *treet*, to ditncrw its popuUlioD, 
to lay atide it* employment*, to bum it« weatih, vo renounce iu 
raoitics and pomp; and for what ^ — thai he may enter in a« the 
King of Glory ! or after enforcing hin tiircai with ihe batieitn^-iam 
of logic, the ^.tajie-ihot of rhetoric, and tin- croaa fire of hu double 
virion, reduce the British metropolis to a Scottish heath, with a iev 
miwrablF horcU upon it, where tlicy niiy woraliip God nccotiting W> 
lilt real af ihc malUr, and where an old man with a hluc bonnet, a 
fair-haired girl, and a little child would Ultra the flower of hix ttock ! 
Soch i« the pretention and the hoait of this new Peter the Hermit, 
who would gel rid of all we have done in the way of Lmprmrcmeot 
on it^tntiref batbaKHH isnorince, or still more burbaruui prejodtcc, 
in order to lx^j;io iij^ain un :i lahula rasa of Culvini.im, and have a 
world of hi> awn making, ft b not ver^ surprising that when 
imrly the whole mass and texture of civil society is indicted U a 
Duisaoce, and threatened lo he pulled down as a rotten building ready 
to fall on the heads of the inhabitant*, that all classes of people run 
to hear the crash, and to see the coginct and lever* at work which 
are to effect this laudable purpose. What else can be the meaning 
of ottT preacher*! taking upon himself lo denounce the sentiments of 
the most serious profesion in great dtiet, us vitiated and stark-naught, 
of relegating refigioD to his native glens, and pretctiding that the 
hymo of praise or the sigh of contrition cannot ascend acceptably 
10 the throne of grace from the crowded street at well as from the 
barren rock or silent valley l Why put this alfront upon bis lieirer* i 
Why belie his own aspirations? 

< God made tlic country, ancl man made the town.* 

So Myi the poet ; does Mr. Irving ray ao ! If he Joes, and find* 
Uie ur of the city death to his piety, why doe* he not return home 
again ? But if he can breathe it with impunity, and still retain the 
fervour of his early enthuiiasm. and the umpltcity and purity of the 
faith that was once delivered to the sutntx, why not exiccd the benefit 
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of bit own experience lo others, inncoil of t.iunting ihcm witii a rapid 
poslotil theory? Or, if our popular and eloquent diviae lindt a 
change ui himself, tliat flattery prevents the growth of grace, that he 
is becoming the God of hit own idolatry by being that of otherti, 
that the glittering of coronet'Coachet rolling down Holbom-Hill lo 
Hatton Garden, that titled beauty, that ihc parliameniary complexion 
of his audience, the compliment* of poeu, and the stare of peers 
diacompote hie wandering thoughu a little ( and yet that he cannot 
give tip theK strong temptations tugging at his heart ; why not 
extend more charity to others, and show more candour in speaking 
of himnelf? There is either a good deal of bigoted intolerance with 
a deplorable want of felf- knowledge in alJ tht«; or at least an equal 
degree of cant and quackery. 

To which CYcr cause we are to attribute lhi< hyperbolical tone, 
we hold it certain be_couId ool bare adc^xcd it, if he had been a liltle 
man. But his imposing figure and dignificrl manner enable him to 
li^lard leoiiraeiiUi or anacrtions thai would be fatal to otliert. His 
coctroTcisial 'l^'''""g is^£^ir^/by his bodily prowess ; and by bringing 
hia iaiellectua! prctentiooc boldly into a line with hit phyiica) 
acconiptishments, lie, indeed, prescDK a rery formidable Itqdi u> the 
sceptic or the scoffer. Take a cubit £rota ^ siaiuic, and bis wb«le 
manner resolvca iiaclf into an impertinence. But with that addition, 
he o-vererovii the town, browbcatsi their prejudices, and bullies them 
out of their tenses, and ii not afraid of being contradicted by any 
one Uii ihiin himicif. It may be said, that individuals with great 
personal defects have made a considerable iigure a« public speakers ; 
and Mr. Wilberforce, among others, may be held out as an instance. 
Nothing can be more iosigniiicant as to mere outward appearance, 
and yet he it listened to in the House of Commons. But he does 
not wield it, he does not insult or bully it. He leads by foUowbg 
opinion, he trims, he iihifts, he glides on the silvery sound* of hit 
undulating, flexible, cautiously modulated voice, winding bis way 
betwixt heaTcn and earth, now courting popularity, now calling 
servility to hie aid, and with a large estate, the ' saitiis,' and the 
population of Yorkshire to swell his influence, never venturing on 
the forlorn hope, or doing any thing more than 'hitting the house 
between wind and water.' Vet he is probably a cleverer man than 
Mr. Irving. 

There is a Mr. Fox, a Dissenting Minister, as iluent a speaker, 
with a sweeter voice and a more animated and beneliccnt countenance 
than Mr. Irving, who expresses himself with manly spirit at a public 
meeting, takes a hand at whist, and is the darling of his congregalioo ; 
but he is no mote, because be is diminutive in person. His head U 
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not tctra above the crowd tbc Icogtb of a itrcct oC He b the 
Duke of Suuex in minmutc, but the Duke of Sumcx doe* not go 
to hear bun prcnch, u he aitcndR Mr. Inring, who ruet i^ ag^Mt 
hiiu likr a martello tower, ;ind i« nothing loth to confront ihc spirit 
of a matt of gcoiiu with the Uood-royaJ. We allow there are, «c 
nuy be, ulcnta sufficicni to produce tbia equality without a tiogle 
perBaoul advantage ; but we deny that thia would be the effect of any 
that our great ])reac!ier pouemei. We concetie it not improbable 
that the contciouaneM of muscular power, thai the admiration of hia 
perton by «trtngerc might flnt have inspired Mr. Irving with an 
ambition to be lomrthing, intellectually tpc.iking, and have gireo 
hini confidence to aticmtit the greatest thinga. He has not failed 
for want of couiagc. 'I hr public, as well aa the fair, are won by 
a ihuw of gallantry. Mr. Irving ban ahruok from no opinion, bow- 
^^.erec paradoxical. He ba4 kcri^Ud tA tvow no acutimeot, howevcc 
^wr sbnoxioui. He haa revived exploded prejudices, be hai Kcciuted 
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(prevailiogjEuhioot- He hat oppoccd the spirit of the ace, and not 
COQUkcd- the i^Pni dt (orp. He haa brought back the doctrincDlf 
Calviniam in all ihrii invclcracyi and relaxed the inveteracy of hit 
nortbrra accents. He liaa [utncd religion and the Caledonian 
Chapel topsy-turvy. He haa lield a play-book in one hand, and a 
Bible in the other, and <]uoted Shakespeare and Mclancthun in the 
»aTnc breath. The tree of the knowledge of good and evil it no 
longer, with hit grafting, a dry withered ctunip ; it shoott it* branchra 
to the akies, and bangs out ii^ blouoms lo the gale — 

■Miniurqui novo* fnictus, ti non tua pom^' 

lie ba§ taken the thorns and briars of scholastic divinity, and 
garlandtd th<^ni with the Dowers of modern literature. He tua 
done all tliia. relying oo the strength of a reniaikably fine person and 
mannci, and through that he has succeeded — utherwice he would 
have perinhcd miicrably. 

Dr. Chalmers ia not by any mean* to good a looking man, nor so 
accomplished a upeaker as Mr. Irving ; yet he at one time almost 

availed his oratorical celebrity, and cefijunly paved the vray for him. 
e has tliertfoic more merit than his admired pupil, as he has done 
as much with fewer means. He lias more scope of ioicllcct and 
more intensity of purpose. Both his mailer and his manner, setting 
awde hi* face and figure, ate more imprestive. Take the volume of 
< Sermon* on Aatronomy,' by Dr. Chalmcr*, and the ' Four.Orationi 
tor the Oraclci of God ' which Mr. Irvingiately publiShrd, and we 
apjirchcnd there can be no comparisoa as to their success. The 
Aral [Ml like wild-fire through ihe coumry, wtTc the darlings of" 
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watering places, were laid in ih<? windov« of inoi,' and were to be 
met with in aJI places of public trton ; wliile the ■ Oruiont ' get oa 
but slowly, on Milton'* stilts, and are pompounly announced as in a 
Third Edition. We bclicfe the faireit and fondest of hit admirer* 
would rather see and hau Mr. frving thao rad him. The reason 
is, that the ground work of hi* composition* i* trashy and hackneyed, 
though sci off by extr»Tagani inet!i[^ot8 and an affected phraseology t 
thai without the tun) of hi* head and wsTe of hi* hand, his period* 
have nothing in them ; and that h« himwif >* the only itiia wKh 
which he has yet enriched the public mind ! He muit pJay oS his 
person, as Otatur Henley used to ilaizle his hearers with hb diamond- 
riog. The stnall frontinpiece prefixed to the 'Oration*' doe* not 
«erre to convey an adequate idea of the magnitude of the man, nor 
of the ease and fr«dom of his motionn in ihc pulpiu How different 
i* Dr. Chalmcn! He it like '» monkey'preicher ' to the other. 
He cannot boKsi of petMinal appearance to tet him off. But then 
he is like the very genius or demon of theological conuoversy 
personified. He has neither airs noi graces at command t he think* 
nothing of himielf: he ha* nothing theatrical about bim (which 
cannot be laid of his *uccc**or and rival) ; but you *cc a man in 
mortal ihroe* and agony with doubt* and difKcuIties, Kizing *tabA)om 
knotty points with his teeth, uaiing tbcm with his hand*, and itraiD- 
ing his eyetttlls itU they almost start out of iheir tocketi, in pursuit 
oF a train of visionary rea«oning, like a Hi^hland-*cer with hit 
Kcond sieht. The dc«cription of Balfour of Burlcy in hi* care, 
with his Bible in one hand and his sword in the other, contending 
with the imaginary enemy of mankind, gasping for breath, and with 
the cold moisture runnin;; down his face, gives a lively idea of 
Dr. Chalmers's prophetic fury in the pulpit. If we could have 
looked in lo have seen Burlcy hardbeset 'by the coinage of hi* heat- 
oppressed brain,' who would have ukcd whether he was a handsome 
[nan or not ? It would be enough to *ec a man haunted by a *pirit, 
under the strong and entire dominion of a wilfijl hnllucinalion. So 
the integrity and vehemence of Dr. Chalmers's manner, the deter- 
mined way in which he gives himself up to hi* subject, or lays about 
him and bulfets sceptics and gain-aayers, arrests attention in spite of 
every otlier circumstance, and iixei it on that, and that alone, which 
excites such interest and such eagcrneu in hi* own breast ! Besides 
he ii a logician, ha* a theory in support of whatever he chooae* to 

^ Wc icBDcmber findinif the valumc in thp orchsfti at Burf<ir<^-brMgr nnr 
Buihill, mil pminn i whole snil very rtrlifhlfvt metning io rt>itin( it, oiihont 
quitting ibc ihiili o[ tn *ppk tiM. We htvt not bceo aUc 10 pay Mr. trvuif** 
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adfance. and wmvm the lisBuc of hit tophistry so close and tntricaw, 
that it it dilficult not to be entxn>:led in it. or to escape from it. 
• There '» magic in the web.' Whaievei ;ippeab to the pride of 
the human underit.inding., ban a subtle clurni in it. The micd b 
Diiuralty pugnacioui, caonot tefuxc a challenge of itrength or skill, 
fiturdily enirts the Iims and renoUct to conqacr, or to yield titclf 
ranquishcd b the forms. I'his in the chief hold Dr. Chalmcr* had 
upon hit hearcfs, and upon the readers of hit ' Astronomicil Oit- 
courr^es.' No one wai satisiied wiili hit argumcntt, no one could 
antwiT ihtm, but every one warned to try whai he could make of 
them, as we try to find out a riddle. ' Dy his lo poleDl art,' the 
art of laying down probtcmaiicid prcniiKs, and drawing from them 
still more doubtful, hut DOI impot^sihle, conclutionn, ' he could bedim 
the noonday xun, betwixt the green kr and the aiurc raull cet 
roaring war,' and almott compel the stars in their courwa to lenify 
to his ownioiia. The mode in which he undertook to make the 
circuit of the univer»e, and demand categorical information ■ cow of 
the planetary and now of the fixed,' might put one in mind of 
Hecate's mo<lc of -laccnding in a machine from the stage, ' midst 
troopx of Rpiriu,' in which you now admire (he skill of the nriitt, 
and next tremble for the fiitc of the performer, fearing that the 
audacity of the aitemjit will turn his bead or bieak hia neck. The 
style of t!ie«c ' Discourses ' aUo, though not elegant or poetical, wat, 
like the subject, intricate .ind endless. It was that of a man pushing 
bis way through a labyrinth of diificultici, and determined not to 
6inch. The imprcsnion on the readct wan proportionate ; for, what- 
ever were the merits of the style or matter, both were ncu- and 
itrikingi and the train of thought that was unfolded at such length 
and with such streauoutmeso, waa bold, wcl].«unaiiKd, and coD«istcnt 
with itself. 

Mr. [rvicg^ wants the continuity of thought and mannei which 
diitioguishet hit rival — and xhinet by p-itchcs and in bursts. He 
doci not warm or acquire increaning force or rapidity with hi« 
progrcH. He is never hurried away by a deep or lofty eDthuiiasm, 
nor touches the highest point of genius or fanaticism, but ' io the 
?ety storm and whiilwind of his patnon, he acquires and beget* a 
temperance that may ^ive it smouthnesi.' He has the sclf-poeaetsion 
and 4aa«teily execution of an experienced player orTcnccr, and does 
not seem to express his natural convictions, or to be cnga^^ '" a 
morLnl struggle. I'hia greater case and inditference is the result of 
vast superiority of personal appearance, which 'to be admired needs 
but to be seen,' and docs not requite the possessor to work himself 
up into a psisloD, or to use any violent contortions to gain atteniioo 
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or to keep it. These two cclcbrjiicil pruchcra ^rr in itnioU all 
re«peci« an antithcsrs to each other. If Mi. Irving it an example 
of what can be done by the help of external adrantagro, Dr. 
Chdmert i» a proof of what can he done without Jicm. The one 
is most indebted to hia mind, the other to his body. If Mr. Irving 
inclines one to suspect Tafthionable or popular rciigioo of ii little 
anlirafonwfiiiitm. Dr. ChalmeTB Cifcclualiy rtdeemn it ffom that 
scandal. 



THE LATE MR. HORNE TOOKE 

Mx. HoRME Tooxx was one of those who may be considered u 

connecting links between a former period nnd the cxi>ting generation. 
His education and accomplish meots, nay, h!» poliiical opioionst were 
of the last a£c; his mind, and the t one of his feelings were modem, 
Tbere was a hard, dry materialism in the very texture of hit nndCT- 
Jtading, varnished over by tlie external .-efinemenis of the old tchool. 
Mr> Tooke had great scope of atuinment, ind great versatility of 
pursuit I but the same shrewdness, auickneu, cool telf-poiseition, the 
same tiKralntii of perception, and absence of passion and rntliusiasm, 
characterised nearly all he did, said, or wrote. He was wiihoul a 
rival (almost) en private conversation, an expert public speaker, a 
keen politician, a lirit-rate grammarian, and the finest gentfemm (to 
say the least) of his own party. He had no imagination (or he 
would not have scorned it!) — do delicacy of tute, no rooted 
prejudices or strong attachmtau: his intellect was like a bow of 
polished steel, from which he shot sharp-poioied poisoned arrows at 
his friends in private, at his enemies in public. His mind (so to 
speak) bad no rtligkn in it, and very little even of the moral qualities 
of genius ; but he was a man of the world, a scholar bred, and a 
most acute and powerful logician. He was alio a wit, and a for- 
midable one : yet it may be ouestioned whether his wit was any 
thing more than as excess of bis logical faculty : it did not consist 
ID the play of fancy, but in close and cutting combinations of the 
understanding. 'The law is open to cveiy one: to,' said Mi. 
Tooke, 'U lie London Tiivcni\' It is the prciiout deduction 
formed in tlie niind, and the splenetic contempt ielt for a practical 
sophism, thai beatt aboal the buiofor, and at last iinds the apt illustra- 
tion ] not the casual, gl.tncing coincidence of two objects, that posota 
out an abxurility to the underttanding. So, on another occaiion, 
when Sii Allan Gardiner (who was a candidaw for Wesuninitcr) 
had objected to Mr. Fox, that <he was always agaian the minisicT, 
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^fiaitr right or •airtrng,' nnd Mr. I-'ox, in his reply, had omiooked 
thil alip of the tongue, Mr. Tookc immodLitdy arizrd on it, and 
taid) 'be tliou;;ht it nt least aa FqiLt] objection to Sir Allan, that he 
WSt alwaya a-i/A the mbtiter, whedier ri/,ht or wronj;.' Thii icton 
Iiail all the i-tfrct, and produced ihi- n.-iinc sivjirise aa tJie BIOK 
brilliint ditpby of wit or fancy; ytt it wai only the detecting a flaw 
in an argument, like a Haw in an indictment, by a kind of legaJ 
pertinacity, or rather hy a rigid and consunt habil of aiicnding to 
the exact import of every word and clause in a ecntcnce. Mr. 
Tooke had the mind of a lawyer : but it was applied to a Taai variety 
of topio and general train* of itpeculation. ~~ '~ 

Mr. Home Tookt waa in prirate company, and amooji his fricndi, 
the finjiheU /entlcman of the lart aec. Hia manners were a» fanci* 
nalin)t ai hit conTenation vra« Tpirirea atid dcIiKhtfut. He put one id 
mind of the burden of the song of 'Thi Kin^i Old Caariur, and an 
OIJ Couri'ur of lilt K'mg'i.' He wa*, however, of the opposite party. 
It was curious to hesr our modern sciolist advancing opinions of the 
most radical kind without any mixture of radical heat or violence, to 
a tone of fashionable nonebaLmit, wiUi elegance of gesture and attitude, 
and with the moat pttfctt KWidhumour. In the spirit of oppuiilion, 
or in (he pride of logical superiority, he too often ihocked the 
prejudice* or wounded the wrlf-lovc of those about him, while he 
himself displayed the same tinmovcd indifference or equanimity. He 
said the most provoking thing* with a laughing j^aiety, and a polite 
attention, that tliere wai no wiihwandin(i. He threw others off their 
guard by thwarting their favourite theorici, and then availed himself 
of the temperance of hia own pul>e to chafe them into m.iilncH. He 
bad not one panicle of <lcfcrMMe fee the opinion of others, nor of 
syrnpatliy with ibcir frelingi ; not had he any obstinate convictions of 
his own to defend — 

' Lord of hiniKlf, iincumbeFcd with a erttd 1 ' 

He took up any topic by chaacCa and played with it at will, like a 

Sg^Iet with his cupa and ballii. He gcnctally fanjed luiusclr on the 
sing tide 1 and had rather an ill-naiutcd fleltt^tt io coutcadiction, 
and in petplexb^ the undcrntandingi of other*, without leaving thcnt 
anyclue to guide them out of the labyrinth into whidi be bad led 
them. He under«iooii, in its perfection, the crcat art of throwing the 
omu fnitinili on his adversary ; and so could maintain almott any 
opinion, howcTer absurd or fantastical, with fearlcu imptmity. I 
have heard a sensible and well-infornied man say, tliat he never was in 
company with Mr. Tooke without beinj; delighted and surpriied, or 
without feeling the convettation of every other per«on to be Hat in the 
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compHriwD ; but thai he did Dot recollect haTing ever hcitd him 
make a remark that struck him as a •ound and true one, oi that he 
himKir appeared to think lo. He used to plague Fuaeli by asking 
him :iiter the origin of the Teutonic diolectxt and Dr. Parr, by wish- 
ing to know the meaning of the common copulativci It. Once at 

G 's, he defended Pitt from a charge of verliiage, and endeavoured 

to prove him superior to Fox. Some one imitated Pitt'* manner, to 
show that it was monotonous, and he imitated him also, lo nhow that 
it was not. He tnaintalned (what would he not maintain?) that 
young Uetty's acting was fiocr than John Kcmblc's, and recited a 
paiuagc ftom Douglas in the manner of each, lo junify the prefer- 
ence he gave to the former. The mcnlionin;t this will please the 
living ■ it cannot hurt the dead. He argued on the tArac occuMon 
and in the b.ime brrath, that yUdison's Myle wa* without modulation, 
and that it was phyaicatly impossible for any one to write wcli, who 
was habitually silent in company. He sat like ft king st his own 
table, and gave law to his gue«ts — and to the world I No man knew 
better how to manage his immediate circle, to foil or bring tliem out. 
A profesKed orator, beginning to addrci6 some observations to Mr. 
Tooke with a voluminous apology for his youth and inexperience, he 
said, ' Speak up, young man ! ' — and by taking him at hi> word, cut 
short the flower of orations. Porson visti the only pcrion of whom he 
stood in tome degree of awe, on account of his prodigious memory 
and knowlnJge of his favourite subject, Languages. Sheridan, it has 
been remarked, said more good things, but had not an etjuai flow of 
pleurantry. As an instance of Mr. Home Tooke's extreme coolneii 
and command of nerve, it has btcn mentioned that once at a public 
dinner when he had got on the table to return thanks for his health 
being drank with a glass of wine in his hand, and when there was a 
great clamour and opposition for some time, after it had subsided, he 
pointed to the glass to show that it was still full. Mr. HolcioCt (the 
author of the Road lo Ruin) was one of the most violent and fiery- 
spirited of all that motley crew of persooR, who attoided the Sunday 
meetings at Wimbledon. One day he was so enraged by some 
parndos or niiJIctyof hit host, that he indignantly low from hit chair, 
and said, • Mr. Tooke, you are a scoundrel ! * His opponent with- 
out manifesting the lc&«t emotion, replied, ' Mr. Hokroft, when is it 
that I am to dine with you i shall it be next Thursday ! ' — ' if you 
pleaec, Mr. Tooke I ' answered the angry philosopher, and sat down 
again. — It wm delightful lo see him sometimci turn from these 
waspiah or ludicroua altercations with over-wcening antagonists to 
some old friend and veteran politician seated at hii elbow ; to hear 
him recal the time of Wilkes and Liberty, the convcrsiuioD mellow- 
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ing like the wine with the smAck of age ; mscDCiog to all the old man 
Mtd, brioging oai hii plcaeuit triiili, aod pampering him into childish 
Klf-inipofuaoer and teoding him awajr thirty yeara youDger thaa he 
cune! 

Aa a public or at icatL ai a parliamentary cpeaker, Mr. Tookc did 
not aniwer the expectations th.it hid been cu n c eited of him, or 
ptobiiMy chat he had coDcrivrd of himscir. Ft is natural for men who 
hSTc frit n w])eTi<irtty over «ll those whom they happen to ha»c 
cQconntcrcd, to f^ocy that ihi« ^pcriority wilt foulioue, uid that it 
will extend fioin individuals to public budiii). Thcie is no rule in 
the cue : or rather, the piohabiiity lies the contrary way. That 
which cooBtiiutct the cxceLlcncc ot cuarcisatioD ii of little u«c in 
addie^tisg Wge aucniblicl, of people ; while other i^ualiliei are 
reqinrrd that arc hardly to he looked for in one and the tame 
capacity. The wity to more great maMes of men h to show that you 
yoyisclf are morrd. Id a private citclct a ready rcpoittc, a «hrcwd 
croe»-<jue»tion, ridicule and banter, a cavnic remark or an amuting 
anecdote, whatercr Kt» otT the indiTtdtu) to adrantace, or gratiSci 
the cariosity or piques the tclf-tove uf the he.irer*, keep* attention 
ftlire, and Rccurei the triumph of the speaker — it is a personal 
contest, and depend* on pcttonal and niomenury advantage*. But in 
appealini; to the public, uo one iriuniphi bul in tlie triumph of rame 
public cause, or by showinj; a sympathy with the j^nera! and pre- 
dominant feeUn}t< of mankind. In a private room, a luitrin, a 
aophitit may provoke admiration by exprexing hin contempt for each 
of his advcrtaricB in tutn, and by setting their opinion at defiance— 
but when men .iic CODgngst«d together on a grcctt public qucnion and 
for a weighty object, tlicy iuu«t- be u«ai«d with more ic«pect ; they 
lie touched with what affects thenisclvc* or the general weal, not 
with what flatters the vanity of the speaker i they must be moved 
altogether, if they arc moved at all ; they are impresied with gratitude 
for .1 luminoun exponiiion of ihcit claims or for zeal in their cause; 
and the lightning of generous indignation at bad men and bad 
meamiKt U followed by thunders of applause — even in the House of 
Conimoni. But a man may sneer and cavil and pazzlc and Hy-blow 
CTcry question that conies before him — be despised and feared by 
others, and admired by no one but himtelf. He who thinlu firwirf' 
hiip'iclf, cither ia thr world or in a popular auembly, will be sure to 
turn attention away from bii claims, instead of tixiog it there. He 
must make common cau»c with his hcMcrs. To lead, he must follow 
the general bias. Mr. Tooke did not therefore succeed as ■ speaker 
in parltainent. He stood aloof, he played antics, be exhibited bit 
peculiar talent — while he was on his legs, the question before thc_ 
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House stood slil! ; ihe only point nt i*»ue reipccted Mr. Tookc 
himwlfi his personal sddiesi and adroitness of intellect. Were there 
10 he no more places and penuoos, because Mr. Tooke'i style was 
terse and tpigramniaiic ? Were ttie Opposition benches to be infiamed 
to Tin unusual pitch of ' sacred vehemence,' because he gave them 
plainly to understand there was not a pin to choose between Ministers 
and Oppoatiion ? Would the House let him remain among them, 
because, if they lurncd him out on account of hi* Alaci (eat, Lord 
Canielford had threatened to send his ilati lenranl in his place? 
This was a good joke, but not » practical one. Would he gain the 
alTectioiiB of the people out of doors, by scoudng the ^ur«tian of 
reform! Would the Kiag ever relish the old associate ofWllkc*? 
What intereit, then, what parly did he rcprcteni '. He rcprejenied 
nobody but himself. He was ao cxiunpli: of an. ingenious man, a 
clever talker, but he was out of hin place in the House of Conmions ; 
where people did not comc (a» in bia own house) to adtnirc or break 
a lance with hini, but to get through the business of the day, and so 
adjourn ! He wanted effect and mommium. Each of his r^ntenccs 
told very well in itself, but they did not altogether make a speech. 
He left off where he began. His clo()uence was 3 succession of 
drops, not a stream. His arguments, though subtle and new, did not 
affect the main body of the qitesiioo. The coHnesx and pettiness of 
hifl'ninhrer 3id not warm the hearts or expand the understandings of 
his hearers. Instead of encouraging, he cliecked the ardour of his 
friends ; and leazed, instead of overpowering hts antagonists. The 
only palpable hit he ever made, while he remained there, was the 
comparing hi» own situation in being rejected by the House, on 
account of the supnotcd purity of his clerical character, to the story 
of the girl at the Magdalen, who wa> told * she must turn out and 
Qualify.' ' This met with laughter and loud applause. It was a 
bami thrust, and the Hou^e (to do them justice) arc obliged to any 
one who, hy a smart blow, relieves them of the load of grave 
resjunsibility, which aiu heavy on their shouldeis. — At the huslings, 
or as an clection-candidaie, M'- Tookc did better. There was no 
creal (Question to move or carrj — it wjj "anaifair of political i^iiiiig 
Between himself and the other candidalci. He took it in a very cool 
and Icieurely manner— watched his competitors with a wary, sarcastic 
eye ; picked up the misukcs or absurdities that fell from them, and 
retorted them on their heads ( told a story to the mob; and smiled 
and took snulT with a gentlemanly and becomiae air, as if he was 
already sealed id the House. Buia Court o£ X.aw waJi the place 

' 'They recti™ him liln a virtm at ih* tUt^ilm,Gt itta axJit lihteiit'— 
Jiimin. 
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r where Mr. Tookc made the bc«t figure in _ public- He might 
3i«ur«IIy br tsud to be 'ttativc and endued umo ifaac Hemeoi/ He 
h»d hen- to ttaod niervly on the dduuivc — not to adftncc hiaiselft 
but to block up the way — oot to inipre» otberi, but to be him»elf 
irnpenetiable. All be waat«<i wm mgalrvi siucu* t vtA to thit no 
one Wiu better qualified to a«|>ire. Cross puqxrtc*, moot-poiuls, p!ea«, 
dcmurrcn, IIjwii in the indictment, double mcnning*, caici, incon- 
ircjurntiRlities, these were the play-things, the darling" of Mr. Tooke"* 
mind; and wiilitbetehebafHed ihe Judge, damb-fotinded ihcCounM^, 
and outwitted the Jury. The report of his iria! before Lord 
Kenyon it ii maMerpiece of acuteness, dexterity, modest assunnce. 
and legal etTect. It i* much like his examiaatioD before the 
Commiwionert of the Incoroe-Tax^-fHKhiiig could be got out of him 
in cither cate I 

Mr. Tooke, as » political leader, belonged to the dun o( irvnmeri ; 
or at ntoftt, it was hi* deltghr m mafce mischief find tpoil tporr. He 
would lather be aj^aiiut bjniudf lb3n_/«<r any body else^ He was nnihcr 
a bold nor a lafe leader. He cntked others into tcrapeti, aiKl kept out 
of them hiniwlf. Provided he could My a clever or a spiteful thio}:, 
be did not cnrc whether it tcrved or injitred the catiie. SpleCD or 
tbc cxcrciiir of inielleclu^l powci was the motive of hla ptriodmi, 
rather ilian principle. He would talk ireawn with a taring clause ; 
aad instil (edition into tJie public mind, (braugh the medium of a 
third (who wua lo be the reaponaible) putty. lie made Sir Francis 
Burdett hia ipukeiman in the House and to the country, often i-entinj; 
bia chagrin or Eingularity of sentiment at the expense of hii friend ; 
but what in the (im wat trick or reckless vanity, wai tn the bat plain 
downright [\nglish honnty and »inglencH of heart. In the case of 
the Slate Trials, in 1 794, Mr. Tooke rather compromised his friends 
to screen himself. He kept repeating that ■ other* might have gone 
on to Windsor, but he had stopped at Hounslow,' as if 10 go farther 
might have been dangerous and unwairantable. It was not the 
quettion how far he or others had actually gone, but liow fai they 
had a right to go, according to the law. His conduct was not the 
limit of the law, nor did trestonable excec* begin where pnidence or 
principle taught him to Mop diort, ihongh ihii wai the obli({ue in- 
JirrcDCc liable to be drawn from his line of defence. Mr. Took* wa* 
OBeasy and apprehensive for the itsue of tbe Govern ment-proaecutioii 
while in coiifineiiieal, and Mid, in speaking of it to a friend, with a 
morbid feeling and an emphaaia quite unusual with hini'-'Tbey want 
our blood — blood — blood ! ' It wan Jomewhai ridiculous to inipJicate 
Mr. Tooke in a charge of High Trctunn (and indeed the whole 
charge was built on the mistaken purport of an intercepted letter 
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/dating 10 an engagement for a private dinncT'party) — bU. poJhin 
were not at ail (evolutionary. In this respect he was a mere petti' 
logger, full of chicane, and captious objections, and unmeaning 
discontent ; but lie had none of tlic grand whitKttg moreineoU of the 
French Revolution, nor of the tumultuoun glow of tebi-llion in bit 
head or in his heart. Hli politics were cast in n ditfcrcnt mould, or 
confined to the party disiinctiona and court intrigues ^nd piiiancrs of 
popular right, that m.ide a noise in the time of .Tunius and Wilkes — 
and even if bis undcrtianding had gone along with more modem and 
unqualified principles, his cautious temper would have prevented hit 
risking them in practice. Home Tooke (though not cS the same 
side in politics) had much of the tone of mind aiid more of the »p«it 
of moral feeling of the celebrated pliiloiopher of Malmeabury. The 
narrow scale and jine-drawn distinction! of hin political creed made 
his conversation on such tubjccu infinitely .imuiing, panicutvly when 
contrasted with that of persons who dealt in the (Ounding tommon- 
plain and sweeping clause* of alMlract politico. He knew all the 
cabals and jealousies and heart-burnings in the beginning of the bte 
reign, the changes of administration and the spiingt of secret in> 
fluencc, the ch.ir.ietcri of the leading men, Wilkra, Barti!, Dunning, 
Chatham, Burke, ilie M.'ir(|uis of Rockinj;h;im. North, Sliclliumc, 
Fox, Pitt, and ail ihc vacillating events of the American war ; — 
thciC formed a curious background to the n^0Te pramiacnc figures 
that occupied the pretcm time, and Mr. I'ocAe worked out tlie 
minute dcUils and touclwd in the evanescent trmU with the pencil of 
a master. His conversation resembled a political tamera abtcura — as 
qnaiiR is it was magtcat. To some pompous pretenders he might 
leciii to natraie /iii^/ZiJ/ anilti (old wires' fiibleaj^but not to those 
who study human nature, and winh (o know the materials of which 
it li compOM^i. Mr. Tooke's faculties might appear to have ripened 
and acquired a iiner tlarour with age. In a former period of his life 
he was hardly the man he was latterly ; or else he had greater 
^nlhiet to contend against. He no where makes »o poor a ligure at 
ia hit controversy with Junius. He has evidently the bett of the 
argument, yet he makes nothing out of it. He tells a long dory 
about himself, without wit or point in it ; and whines and whimpers 
like a school-boy under the rod of his master. Juniiu, a^r bringing 
a hasty charge against him, has not a single liict to adduce in support 
of it ; but keeps hii ground and fairly beau his adverury out of the 
field by the mere force of style. One would think tliat ' Panon 
Home ' knew who Junius was, and was afraid of him. ■ Under him 
his genius is* quite 'rebuked.' With tlic best cause to defend, he 
comes off more shabbily from tlic contest than any oiJiot perwia in 
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the Lcmti, «xcq>t Sir William Draper, who ii the wry fatro o( 
defeat. 

The £reat thitij; which Mr. Hornc Tookc hai ttonc, and which he 
has left bcbbd him to powcrity, if hw wort ot Gramrnar, oddly 
enoo^ entitled Thu Divkmioms ov Phrliv. Many [jeoplc har* 
lalcen imp as a descripiion of a game— *othtf9 »u[iposiog it to be > 
noTcl. It is, in truth, one of the few fihiloHophical wurkt on 
Gramniar that WLTc cvci written. The eHencc of it (;i&d, indeed, 
almOtt all that is really raluable in it) it contained in hi* iMUr lo 
Daimng, publithed about the year 1775. Mr. Tooke's work ii 
truly elementary. Dr. Lowth de«cribed Mr. Harrit'n Hermii a* 
'the finest Kpccimco ofaiulygia since the days of Arisioile' — a work 
io which there la no itnalyHi at all, for analy&ia contists in reducing 
things to their principle^., and not in endless details and sabdiriBions. 
Mr. Hartis multi|>l>es distinctions, and confounds his readers. Mr, 
Tooke clears away the rubbish of school-boy technicaliiies, and 
(trikes at the ruot of his lubject. In nccompliihinj; hii arduous 
tank, he wan, jicrhapa, aided nutmuic by the Mrength and ICSOUICC* of 
his mind than by ill limit" and defecti- Thete is a web of old 
associations wound round language, that i* ■ kind of »eil owr it* 
natural feaiures ; and custom put' on the mask of ignorance. But 
this veil, thii mask tjie author of Tin Diva-Aons of Parley threw aiide 
luid pcnetcaicd-to the-mked trnth -of thiojja, by the literal, malter^of- 
faci, unimaginntive nature of his undertianding, and because he was 
Dct subject to |>rejudic« or illusions of any kind. Words may be 
said to 'bear a charmed life, that mum not yield to one of wonun 
bom ' — with womanish weaknesses and confused apprchensioDs. But 
this clurra was broken in the case of Mr. Tooke, whose mind wat 
the reverse of efTcminst^— hafd, unbending, concrete, physical, half> 
•avage — and who »aw laagoaxe stripped of the clothing of habit or 
sentiment, or the disguises of dotinK pedantry, naked in its cradle, 
and in its priniiiiTe state. Our author lellii ui th^tt he found his dit^ 
coTcty on Grammar amonj> a number of p.ipcr« on other subject*, 
which he had thrown aside and forgotten. la this an idle boattJ 
Or had he made other disoovctirs of rqoal importance, which he did 
Dot think it worth his while to comniuoic-ate to the world, but chose 
(o die the churl of knowledge? The whole of his reasoning tumt 
upon showing that the Conjunction That is the pronoun Thai, which 
ia itself the participle of a verb, and in like manner that all the other 
mystical ana hitherto uii!ntellij;iblc nnns of speech arc derircd from 
the only two intelligible ones, the Verb and Noon. * I affirm that 
gold is yellow,' thai is, < 1 alHrm ilmi fact, or that proposition, viz. 
gold is yellow.' The secret of the Conjunction on which so many 
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fine head* had iplic, on which lo many IcirnMl delinitiona wrrc (liiown 
away, a* if it wnn itii ptculi;u province md inborn Tinur to announce 
Oracirs and formal ]iro|>otitii>tiB, and nothing else, like a Doctor ol 
Law8, i» here at once accounted for, inatniiicli a* ii is clearly noihiajt 
but another part of apeech, the proooun, liai, with a third prt of 
«pecch, the noun, linif/;, undcrsioiid. Thii is geiiinjt at a wjluiion of 
word) into their component parts, not gioiiing oi-cr one difficulty by 
bringing another to parallel it, nor tike laying with Mr. Harris, when 
it ti disked, 'what a Conjunaion i*?* that there arc conjunctions 
copnlativc^ conjunction* ditjonciire, and as many other friToIous 
rarictics of the a pecict u any one chooses to hunt out * with laboiious 
foolery.' Our author hit upon his parent-diicovrry in the course of 
a law-suit, wKlIcTifWarTxaminiflji, trith jealous waichftilnni, the 
meaoinj of wonl« to prcrent bcloji.. entrapped by them; or rather, 
thi« circuniitance iiiijiht itself Ix traced to ihc habit of utialying hia 
own tnirtd m to the prectie nmr in which he hinwcrf made use of 
wordi. Mr. Xooke, though he had no objection to puzzle olheit, 
was mightily avmc to being puizlcd or mjtljjinl hiin»clf- AH was, 
to hit detrrmhird mind, cither complete light or complete daikocsii. 
There was no hazy, doubtAi) chLtrv-Kurd la his undetstanding. He 
wanted aomcthinK 'palpable lo feeling as to sight,' 'What,' he 
would ny to hiniitelf, < do I mean when I use the conjunction lirati 
Is it an anomaly, a data by ttKJf, a word sealed againit all inquisitiTc 
attempts? la it enough to call it a copula, a bridge, a link, a word 
connecting sentences I That is undoubtedly its use, but what is its 
ori^B i ' Mi. Tooke thought he had answered this ciuenion talia- 
fiictorily, and loosened the Gotdian knot of grammarians, • familiar as 
his garter,' when he said, ' It is the common pronoun, adjcciiTc, or 
participle, ibal, with the noun, liing or propaiiiitm, implied, and the 
pirtietuar example following it.' So he thought, and so every reader 
hiM thought sincCj with the exception of t«acher* and writers upon 
Gramnnar. Mr. Windham, indeed, who was a sophist, hut not a 
I logician, charged him with having found ■ a maie's-neit ' : but it ia 

' not to l>c doubted that Mr. Tooke's etymologie* will stand the test, 

and last longer thun Mr. Windham'i ingtniuui dcriralioil of the 
practie« oi bull bailing from the principiei of humanity ! 

Having thus laid the corner-stone, he proceeded lo apply the same 

i method of reasoning to other undccyphcred and impracticable terms. 
Thus the word, jfiui, he explained clearly enough to be ilie verb a<U, 
or a corruption of the old Saxon, anandad. 'Two anJ two make 
four,' that is, < two add two make four.' Mr. Tookc, In lact, treated 
words as the chemists do lubttancet ; lie separated those which are 
compounded of others from tliOK which arc not decompoundable. 
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He did not explain ibe obtcure by the more obKuie, but the difficuh 
by the plain, Ihc complex by the nmple. ThU ilonc U firoceedmg 
upon ihc true principles of icicDCc : tlie mt U pcdutry and fflU- 
maitrtihip. Oui philo«o[>hicnl writer diatinguitlied ntt wdrtTi into 
Kiimti ej ibingi, a.tA directions added lor joining ihem togctlicc, or 
originaUy into naam and verhi. It ii i [itty tbAL be has left thii 
maitet tboft, by 0Linittiii;i to define the Verb. Afier cDiuncratine 
Hxieen difTctem dcfinitionn (all of which he ditmiiBet with (com ana 
contumely) at the end of two i^uano volumei, be refer* the tendef for 
the ir^c lolucion to a third valumc, which be did cot lire to &nith. 
TfaJR rxiraordinaiy man wafi in the habit of taatnliung hit guesU on a 
Sunday afternoon with sundry abstruse speculations, and putting them 
off to t)ie following week for a satisfaction of their doubts ; but why 
should he treat posterity in the sanic scurvy manner, or leav-e the 
world without quitting icores witli it ? I quewion whether Mr. 
Tooke was himulf in posicnion of hi* preteoded luulmm, aad 
whether, atier trying hard ni a definition oi the verb aa a diftioct 
part of speech, a» a icrrict'dog mumblcf a hedge-hog, he did not flod 
It too much foi hiiH, and leave it to its fate. It it aUo a pity that 
Mr.~Tooke spun out his great work with prolix and dogmaiical dit- 
sertauoD* on irrelevant niatteisi and after dcnj-ing the old meta- 
phytical theorin of language, (liould attempt to fouad a meiaphyucal 
theory of his own on the nature And mcdianiam of bngu.-ige. Ti»c 
nature of words, he contended (it wa» the ba»i* of hi« whole » y »t eiB^ . 
had nu coiuicciion with the nature of thing* M ih« objects of thought i 
yet he afterwards strove to linut tlie natuie of things- and of the humaa 
mind by the techniual Btruciuie of language. Tlius he endeavours to 
thow that iliere are no alutract idea*, by eDumeriticK two thousand 
instance! of wurdt, exprefting abstract ideas, that are the pati 
Mfriciploof certain verbs. It it difficult to know what he meani 
by thi*. On the other hand, he maintains th^it ' a complex idea i« a* 
great an absurdity as a complex star,* and that words only ate com- 
plex. He also makes out a ittumphaat list of metaphysical and 
niofal non-entities, proved to be so on the pure principle that the 
name* of these non-entitiea ate participles, not nouns, or names of 
things. That is strange io «o close a teasoner, and in one who maia- 
taincd that all language was a maji(|ueradc of words, and that the cla«a 
to which they grammatically bclosgcd had nothing to do with the 
class of ideas they reprenentcd. 

It is now above twenty years since the two (]U3rto volumes of the 
DrvtriioBi e/ Purity were published, and fifty since tlie same Oieory 
was promulgated iu the celebrated hilltr Io Durmmg, Vet it is a 
ctttioua example of the Sfiril ef lit /t^f tliat Mr. Lindley Murra y'* 
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Grammar (.i work out of which Mr. C*** helps himself lo English, 
mtrfMr. M'** lo »wlc') has procccdwJ xo the ihirtieih edition in 
complete deliaocc of all the has anttargmnrnis there laid chnm. 
He defines a noun to be the name of a thing. I> ^lucLccy a thioR, 
i,e, a euhsuncc ? He Jefinea a vcrh to be a word stgnjiying to ie, lo 
A, or to suffer. Arc hcinji, action, nuiFcring, verb* \ He (lelinM ui 
adjective to be the name of a <[uality. Ate Dot 'oiaadtn, goUm, tui- 
itant'ial adjectives ^ He maintains that there are »ix caKs \a English 
Douns, that is, six various terminaiionc without any change of termina- 
tion at all,' and that English verbs have all the moods, tenses, 2nd 
persons that tlic Latin ones liavc. This is m cxtnordinsry Kiccch 
of blindness ami obstinacy. He very furmally Iranalatn the Latia 
Grammar into English, (as 10 many bad ilone before him) and 
fancies he has written an English Grammar ; ami d!vine« applaud, 
and tchoolmnsters usher him into the polite world, and Engliah 
icholars carry on the jest, while Hoedg Tookc's genuine Anatomy 
of our native tongue ia laid on the shelf. Can ti be that our 
poirticians nmell a rat in the Member for Old Sarum i That our 
clergy do not relish Parson Home I Tlmt tlie wodd. at large are 
alarmed at acuteneia and originality )ire»ter tbaa tbeir own \ What 
han all this to do with the formation of the English language or with 
the first conditions and necessary foundation of «])cceh it«df ? Ii 
there nothiit^ beyond the rcacit of prejudier and pdny-tpiiil f It_ 
MCtRt in this, an in so many other instances, as if liiere was a patent 
for absurdity in the naiuraF biu of the hwmaa mind, and ibai folly 
should be lUTtoiypeH'. 
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St* Waltkr Scott it undoubtedly the most popular writer of the 
age — the ' lord of the ascendant ' for Ibe time whrj;. ' i'k is just 
half what the huRu* intellect i* capable of being: if you take the 
unin-rse, and ditjilc it into two pans, ho knows all tiuuil/uu tuni 
all that it if to ir id nothing to him. His is a mind brooding over 
antiquity ^.woraioic *ihe piCBent iRiywioi time.' He is 'laudator 
lemporiB acli ' — a ^frofhaUr of thing* paJt.' The old world is to 

' This wofk !• not wilhnol mnil in ill* lirtiili mil fiimpln of Eiifliah con- 
•tmnion. But itt Fault r*m in that ftrt i> tliit (i« confoun')) ihc (enini of lb* 
English ItDfuacr, mokini; it pcriphrailic iH'l lilrral, inittid of dlipticii anil 
idlDOlilic. Acuntiog to Mi. MuiTjy, hirdiy uy of our beat writcn tnr vnitc a 
vrur<l of En|:li>h. 

' At Icut, with ooly one chioKC is the gcaitin ent. 
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him a crowded map: thd new one a dull, b;itcfu1 bljtok. He di>te* 
ofi nil well-auihcnticntcil tupcrtiitioiiK ; he i^huddcrt at the ihadow of 
iDnoTAtion. His mraiivcDcm of memory, his ^ccuimtbtcd -wei^t ol 
tlitcr<siet) prejudice or romaotic Aacociation htm OTerlaid hi* oihct 
Gicultie*. 1'iie cc lU o l"_hi* memory ioc van, riciouviuL' ^^^'^ to 
bunting vitth life and motioo i his tpecubtiTCunderMandiDK ie empty, 
flaccid, poor, and dead. Hi* mind feccivcs and lrw»uie« up every 
tbtaj; brouxht to it by truditiort or ciutom — it doci nnt proj«t itcclf 
beyond thii toto the world unknown, but inechanically ihriok* back 
M from the edge of a prrcipioe. The land of pure rcaioD i« to his 
apprehension Mkc l^tin IJirman't Load; — barren, miserxblc, diatani, 
a place of exLIc, (be dreary abode of iavagcs, coni'icta,and adventureTB. 
y^ir Walter would make a bad hattd of a deiciipiion of the MiUmmam, 
' y nnleu he could lay the scene in Scotland fire hundred yeira afto, and 
■then lie would want ticu and wormeaten prchmenti to luppon hit 
oioopinjT. ttylc. Out bittorical novclitt Grmly tbinkf that nothing it. 
but'^Ftnt-Atr Iten — that the moral world itanda ■till, a« the material I 
one waa nuppoced to do of old — and that we can ncTW get beyond'^ 
the point where we actually Are without utter dcsiniction, though 
OTcry thing cbaoges and will change from wlui it was thrc« buodrcd 
years ajo to what it t» now, — front wlut it i* now to all that ibc 
wgoted admirer of the good old limes niosl dreadi and hatei \ 

It ia lqn£,sini;c Wc read, and longnncc we thought uf our author'c 

p oetry. It would prntuUy hfiTe gooe out of date with ihc immediate 

oocation, even if he hinucif had not coQirivcd to banbh it from our 

recollection. "W n not u> be dcjuod tlut ti hail ^ r«at jaciit, bcxh of 

an obvious and intrinsic kind, it ubciuodud In mid dcacnptiont,ln- 

ipirtUd-iiction, in smoolh and flowing vcroificatioa. But, il_ . wanted 

thanKirr. It was ' pocuy of uo mark or likelihood.' Ii alid out of 

- tSciiuDd aa Boon a* tc;id, like a river ; xnA would ha«e been forgtonen, 

- but that the public curiouty was fed with ever new wipplic* 6uai the 

~ nine teeming liquid tourcc. It i» not ctriy man that can write aix 

Juarto volumes in vi-r»e, that are caught up with avidity, even by 
iitidioua judges. But wliat a dilTurencc between ibtlr popularity and 
that of the Scotch Novels ! It ia tnic, th« public rtrad aod admired 
the Li^ tf ihe laii Mlmirri, Afanrnan, and bo on, und each individual 
waa contented tu read and admire bccautc the public did »o ; but 
witb rcKird to the proae-works of the same (luppoted) author, it is 
(juite anaher-^Mtii sort of tliiog. Here every one iiandi forward to- 
appUud on hia own ground, wotild be thoiigihi to go befere the puUic 
opinion, it enger to extol ht» favourite charictcrs louder, to underttand 
them better than cwy body vL*c, ud hat hia own scale of com- 
parative excellence for each work, supported by oothiag but lua own 
a4» 
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cniliuiiaMic :ind featlnB cantictionit. It mun be amuaing to ibe 
Author of Wavtriiy xo hear hit reader* and admimi (and arc not 
ihcKC the lamr ihingM) (juarrclling which of hit noveU is the brii, 
ojiponing charictcr to character, (quoting |ui«uge against pasugr, 
striving to surpass each other in the cxuavagatice ol' their encomium*, 
and yet unable to witlc the ]irec«dence, or to do (he .lutiior's writing!* 
juatict — iio various, so equ^i], «o IruiscendanI are ilieii mciiti 1 iWs 
volumes of poetry were receiied aa fiwhionable and welldretscd 
acquainlancel i we ate rrody to tear the other* in ptcccs a« old 
friend*. There wu something merclriciou* in Sir Waltcr'n ballad- 
rhyme*; and like iJiouc who keep opera _/^«riM/«, we were willing 
(o have our admiration shared, and our I3»te conftrmed by the town ; 
but the Novels ate like the betrothed of our heart*, bone of our bone, 
and flMfa of ouf flc^ and wc art jcjJouh thut nay ooe should be -m 
mucli delighted or an thutuuy,hly acquainted with thctr beauttc* ai 
ourselves. For whith of his poetical heroines would the r<adcr 
break a l.ince lO toon a* fot .Icanie Dcanii ? What iMiiy of lit Lakt • 
can comjiarc with the beautiful Rebecca ^ We bcfievc the Ulc 
Mr. .lohn Scott went to hi« death-bed (though a painful and pmnatuFc 
one) with some degtee of satisfaciion, inasmuch as he had penned 
the moat elaborate (xincgyric on the Scouh Navcli that had as yet 
appeared I —The £pi(i arc not poems, so much an metrical romances. 
There ii a glittering veil of vrric thrown over the features of nature 
and of old romance. The deep incisions into character arc ■ skinsed 
and liltned over ' — the deiitils are lost or shaped into llimsy and 
insipid decorum ; and the truth of feeling and of circumstaDce b 
translated toto a tinkling sound, a tinsel tommon-plott. It must be 
owned, there i* a poirertn true poeuy thai iift* tkvt nrind froin the 
ground of reality to a higher Dphctc^ that penetrate* the jjlcrt, 
icatirred, incoherent materials presented to it, and by a force and 
ini^piration of it« own, melis and mouldt them iiHo mibliRiity and 
beauty. But Sir Wahcr (we contctid, uadci correction) hns not'du* 
creative impuIsTi tlits plastic power, this capacity of reacting on his 
(ir*t imptessioDS. He is a learned, a literal, a matitr^faH expounder 
of iruib or Jabic:' be doe* not soar above and looK down upon hin 
subject, imprting bis own lofty views and feelings to his deKriptioni 



' No I Fnr w( met with s jrouuf lady who kept ■ ciKuliiIng Itbtirj ini) a 
miltiivr^i ihop, in a v 4Urinf -ptjca ia the nontry, iwio, when ue inquired Car l)i« 
&(iath Nrvtii, ipoke ■□•iifTrttnlly sbMil than, uiil ihcy were 'ta Aty ahe cnuKI 
hicdly ^et (hiough lium,' aail [ccnminenilcil lU \a mil jlpta. Wi nctrr tlmuKhl 
of it btfare ; but we irnuld venture to Uy > wigec Ibit thm are nuay at2ur yaans 
briid in Ihe nnic ttluilion, ani! who thmk 'OU Mottalily' 'dry.' 

* Juil >■ Cobbelt it a Bulicr^r^d raMonor. 
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of taatn — he relic* upon it, i« raised by it, U one with ii, or he is 
DOiKing- A pod i« ctscniially a matfr ; th.it is, he mutt atone Tor 
w)iai lie lo*c» in individuality and locst rctcmbljnce by tliernnpea 
and r gou rtea oF his own mind. The writer of wtiooi ive spcak^is 
defdJDt in these iaai. He lias cither ooe the facclry or not the will 
to impregcate hii lubject by an ciTort of pure intention. The 
execution alio i* much upon a p;ir with the more ephemeral elliuioat 
of the preM. It it light, agrccsbic, ciTcmin.'Uc, dimine. Sir Walter** 
Mute It a Medrrn Antique. The unooth, glosey icxiore of hit vcrtc 
coDtTatts happily with the quaint, uaconib, rugged maietials of whicli 
it is competed ; and takes away any appearance of heaWncu or 
hartboets froni the body of loc^l traditions and obsolete costume. 
We tec grim knights and iron armour ; but tbcn they arc woven in 
tilk with a catclctt, delicate hand, and have the toftnest of llowcrc. 
The poet's liguTcs might be compared to old lapesiiie* copied on the 
finest velvet: — they are not like Raphxel't Cartoont, but they are 
very like Mr. Wetlall's drawings, which accompany, and are intended 
to tlliuirste them. Thit facility and u race nf exccnt ion is the more 
remarkable, as a ston goes that not luug MiUFlKf appearance of the 
/.fljp of iht Laii M'aistrti Sir Wallet (then Mr.) Scott, haftng, b 
the company of a fricnJ, to crow the Frith of Forth in a ferry-boat, 
ihcy propoBcd to begallc the time by writing a cumber of verses on a 
given subject, and that at tbe end of an hour's bard study, they found 
they bad produced only mx lines between them. ' It is |4aifl,' said 
the unconscious author to Iits fellow -labourer, 'that you and I tKcd 
never think of getting our living by writing poetry ! In a year or 
to after thit. he set to work, and poured out tjuarto upon quarto, at if 
they had been dropi of water. At to the tett, and compared with 

(true and great port*, our .Scgltith Minstrel ii but'a metre ballad^ 
roomger.' We would ritlier have written one wing ijf "B« la.'Sf 
a tiirgle passage in Lord Byron's Hnrven and Eiirih, ot one of 
Wordtwortb't ■ fanciet and good-niglits,' than all hit cpcs. What 
is lie to Spenser, over whose immortal, evcr-amiabic i-erse beatny 
hovers and tremblci, ami who has shed the purple light of Fancy, 
from hit ambroiial wingt, over all nature ? Whiit in there of the 
might of Milton, whose head it canopied in the blue tetcne, attd who 
take* ut to tit with him there ^ What it there (in his ambliog 
rhymes) of the deep pathos of Chaucer ? Or of the o'er- inform lag 
power of Slukespcar, whose eye, watching alike the minuteu traces 
of chsractert and ibc strongest movements ot paawon, 'glance* from 
lieaven to earth, from earth to heaven,' and with tite Lunbetit &une 
of genio*, playing round each object, lights tip the universe n a 
robe of iu own radiance ? Sir Walter has no vohiniary power of 
j+t - — 
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corobinaiion; all hU aitociationi) (aa w? uid bcforr] are those of 
habit or of tradition. He is a jmcrc narratiyc a»d descriptive poci, 
yjaiTvloMS of the old time. Thc' ddiniu'on of hit poet/y is a pleauag 
Bupcrliciality. 

Not to of his Novus AHD RoHAMCU. There we turn over a new 
leaf — another and tlie *aine-^Uie nine in taaxux, but in tocai, in 
power how dlffprcnt ! Thc author of Wavcrlcy hai got rid of thc 
tagging of rhymc«, thc eking out of sylULJca, the *upplytns ofcptrticl*, 
the colours of Mylr, thc gtonpiog of Wn characters, and tlit regular — 
march of cventSi and comes to the point at once, and sitikcs at tlie 
heart of his subject, without ditmay and without disj^uiBe. His^ ' 
poetry W.li a lady's waitingrnaid, drciwrd out in caK-oti finery : hi« 
proieii .1 beautiful, ruotic nymph, that, like Dorothea in Don Quixote, 
when ihc ic iurpri>c<l with diihrvrlled ircssct tutlhing her naked frtt 
in thc brook, looks round her, abathcd at the admiration her chatmi 
have excited ! Thc grand secret of the author's tocccu in these 
latter productions it that he has completely jipt nd of the traniruels of 
authorship ; and torn off at one rent {as Lord Peter got rid of so 
many yards of late in the 7a// e/ a Tui) all the ornaments of fine 
writing and worn-out iienti mentality. All is frcth, as from thc hand 
of nature : by going a century or two hack and laying thc scene in a 
remote and uncultivated district, all becomes new and siartliag in thc 
prcscm advanced period. — Highland manners, charactcri, scenery, 
iuperititioni. Northern dialect and costume, the war>, thc religion, 
and polilici of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, give a 
charming and wholesome relief to the fasii^iious refinement and ' over- 
laboured lassitude' of modern reailers, like the effect of plunging 
a Bemus valetudinarian into a coM-baih. The Sceirh Nvivlt, fot 
this reason, ate not so much admired in Scotland as in England. Thc 
contraat, the traniilion is less ttiJking. From the top of (he Calton 
Hill, the inhabitants of ' Auld Reekie ' cjn dc«cty, or fancy they 
dewry the peak* of Ben I.omond and the waving outline of Rob 
Roy's country : vc who live at the southern extremity of the island 
otn only catch a glimpse of the billowy scene in tlic detcriplion* of 
thc Author of Waveiley. The mountain air is most bracing to our 
languid ncncs, and it it brought us in ihip-Uiads from the oeighbour- 
hdod of Abboi's-Foril. There ii another circumstance to be taken 
into the account. In Edinburgh there i> a little opporitioD and 
something of the spirit of cabal between the partisans or wotk* pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Conuiable'a and Mr. Blackwood's shops. Mr. 
Constable gives thc highest prices i but being the Whig bookseller, it 
b grudged that he should do so. An attempt is therefore made to 
tranifer a certain share of popularity to tJie second-rate Scotch dotcIs, 
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■ the embryo fry, ihc licUe aif7 of ricitttf children,' iisoiag through 
Mi. Blackwood** shopbdoor. Tbit opcratea a dtTCfiioa, which doe* 
not affect uti here. The Author of Wavcrley wean the palm of 
1ej;end9ry lore alune. Sir _ Wakei-.iRaVi indeed, turfctt u» : hb 
imiiaiort miiic lu tick 1 It may be atiked, !i hit been aiked, * Have 
wr no TTiairriili fot lomnocc in Knglanil i Must ht look lo Scoilxrid 
for a supply of whsirvcr it original sod euiking in this kind i ' And wc 
answer — * Yes ! ' Bvcry foot of soil it with us worked up : nearly 
every movement of the social machine is calculable. We have no room 
left fot violent e.itmtropheii ; for grotesque quaininestes ; for wiiarii 
•peUi. The l:in ikirti of ignoTaoce nocl barbaiiKin aie »cen hovering 
(id Sir Walter'* pages) o*cr the Border. Wc have, it ii true, 
gipiiict in thin countty an well a* nt the Cairn of Dcrnclcugh : but 
(hey live under clipped hedges, and repose in camp-brdt, aod do not 
perch on crag), like eagets, or take ahelter, like sea-mew*, in baultic 
subterranean cavern*. Wc have heath* with rude heap* of *tone* 
upon them : but no exisiion eupersiition convert* them into tlie Gee»e 
of MiGkIc*tane-Moor, or met a Black Dwarf groping among tliem. 
Wc hare lectc in religion : but the only thing *ublime or ridiculou* in 
that way t* Mr. Irving, the Caledonian preacher, who ' come* like » 
I3tyt staring from the woods, and yet (peak* like an oraioi '. ' Wc 
had a I'arion Adam* not quite a hundred yearn ago— a Sir Roger de 
Covcrlcy ratlier more than a hundred ! Lven Sir Walter i* ordi&arily 
oblieed to pitch hi* an;;lc (atioosa* the hook in) a liumlted mile* 
lo the North of the ' Modern Athen* * or a century- back. Hi* laac 
work, 
I nsleait 

fashionable watering-place — and we »ee what he has made of it. He 
tnuat not come down from hi* fastoeste* in traditional baibarism and 
natii'e nwticity; tlit level, the littleness, Ae frippery of modern 
diilivation will undo him a* it ha* undone ui ! 
I Sir Waiter lia» found out (oh, r;irc di»covery) that fact* are better 
than ticiion ; that there !■ no romance like the romance of real life ; 
and that if we cao but arrive at what men feel, do, nnd «ay in itriking 
and ningular situations, the result will be 'more lively, audible, and 
full of vent,' than the fine-spun cobweb* of the brain. With reverence 
be it spoken, he i* like the man who having to imitate the squeaking 
of a ptg upon the stage, brou^^ht the animal under hts coat witli him. 
Our authoi has conjnred up the actual people he ha* to de:d with, or 
ai much a* he could get ot them, in ' (heir habit* a> they lived.' He 
hat rantackcd old chionidct, and poured the conicots upon hi* pa^ ; 



It,' indeed, in myniical, i> romiintic in nothing but the title-page. 
rait of ' a holy-water sprinkle dipped in dew, he ha* given uf a 
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he ha* tqtie«ied oui muity record* ; he )u> conmlied wajr^ing 
pilgrims, bed-rid nibylB ; he ha* inToked ihc npJfiw of the ait ; he ho* 
coDTertcd with (he living and the rfwd, and Icl ihcm tell their nory 
their t>wii way ; aod by borrowing of others, hns <-nrichcd his own 
;;cniuii with evcrL-uting iiiieiy, icuih, .tnd frenfbni. He fiis taken 
his materials from tlic origioiil, iuiheiittc sourer*. In large concrete 
nuKio, nnd nuc t4ni]>eii-d with or loo much frittered (hi'tn awuy. 
He i> only the amanuenxii of truth and hictoiy. It a impoitible (o 
lay hnwlinc hit writiiigB io conie()iicncc are, unleu WC could dctcribe 
how line nature is. All thai ponion of the history of hi* country 
that he ha* touched upon (wide a* the scope is) the mnnncrs, the 
peceonaget, the ctent*, the tccncry, lives over again in his rolume*. 
Nothing, is waotiajt— Oie illusioa u complete. There i* a hurtling in 
the ail, a traniplinji of foct upon the ground, aa theie perfect rcpre- 
nenuiionti of human cbancier or £incifitl belief come lhronf(ing luck 
upon our imaginationa. We will merely recall a few of the subjecta 
of his percil to the rcndcr'a rrcolleciion j for notliing we could add, 
by way of note or commendation, couM malcc The Jmprenion more 
vivid- 
There ii (first and forenioM, because the cailiest of our acqiuin- 
tance) the Baron of Biadwaidine, siaiely, kind- hearted, whinisicalt 
pedantic; and Flora Maclvor [whom even -ax hiy^re for her 
Jacobiti«m)i the fierce Vich Ian \'ohr, and Kian Dhu, conitnni in 
death, and Darie Gcllatiy roasting his eggs or turning his rhymes 
with reiitlesH volubility, and the two stag-hounds that met Wavcrley, 
^ fine ai tstf Titian pinied, or Paul Veroncie : — ihco there is old 
Balfnur of Burley, brundiiihing hii aword and his Bible with lire-eyed 
(iiry, trying a fall with the insolent, gigantic Bothwcll at the 'Change* 
houtc, and iaii<{uiiihing him at the noble battle of Loudon-hitI ; there 
is Bothwcll himself, drawn to the life, proud, cruel, seltiih, profligate, 
but with the loie-Icticrs of the gentle Alice (wtiiirn thirty year* 
before), and hi* verses to her memory, found in his pocket after his 
death ; a the tame volume of Old Moridiiy Ss that loae fij^uic, like s 
figure in Scripture, of die woman rildng on the stone at the turning 
to the mountain, to warn Burley thnt there ii a lion io his path ; and 
the fawning Claverhoute, beautiful an a panther, smooth- looking, 
blood-tponed ; and the faoaiict, Macbriar and Mucklrwrath, crazed 
with zeal and sufferings ; and the inflexible Morton, and the faithfiil 
Udiih, who refused to ' give ha hand to another while bcr heart wa; 
with bcr loicr in the deep and dead sea.' And in The Httrt of Mid 
LolUan we have I^ffie Duutt flhai tweet, faded Sower) and JesBie, 
her more than sister, and olu David Dean*, the pairiardi of St. 
Leonard's Crag*, and Butler, and Dambicdikesi, eloquent ia liit 
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■ilcDce, and Mr. Bartoliac Saddle-tree and hit prudent hclpoiote, and 
Pottcou* nvinjiing in the wind, and Madfte WiJilfire, full of linerj 
nnd madntmi, and her gbaidjr mother. — Again, th«rc i« Meg 
Mctrilict, atanrfing on her rock, ttrctchcti on her hirt wiih ' her imd 
to tlw ran,' and Dirk Hsiterick (o^unl to Shakc£pcar'« M&ticr 
Barivirdinc), and GIoRsin, ihr aoul of an atiorricy, and Daaij 
l>iiiniont, with hit terrier-pack and hia jiony Dumplct and the fierjr 
Colonel Minntring, and the niodiah old couniiellor Pleydell, and 
Domtoic Satnpnon,' and Rob Roy (like the i-agle in hii eyry), and 
Baillie Nicol -Tarrie, and tliv inimttable Major Galbnith, And 
Rashlcigh Oshaldisione, and Die Vernon, the bc»t of *ccrct-k<epcri ; 
and in the jlntiquary, the ingcniout and abstruBc M(. Jonathao 
, Oldbuck, and the old beadtman Fdic Ocliiltxec, and that preteroitural 
figure of old Fdith I\l»prith, a living thadow, b whom the lamp of 
life had been long extingoiahedi had it oot been fed by remone and 
'thick-coming* recolleciioce ; and that nrikbg picture of the cffecu 
of iVadal tyianny and fiendidi pride, the unhappv Earl of GlciuUan ; 
and the Black iJwarf, and hi* friend Habby at the Hcugbfoot (the 
chcctfal hunter), and hit counn Grace Armstrong, frcRh and laughing 
like the morning ; and the Ckildrtn ^ tit Afiti, and the baying ol 
the blood-hound thai track* their ticps at a ditiaocc (the hoUow 
cchoM arc in our ears now), and Amy and her haplen love, and the 
Ttllftin Vamcy, aijd the deep voice of George of Douglas — and the 
immoreablc IJalaftc, and Master Olit-cr the Barber in Qucmin 
DuTward— and the <|uaini humour of the Forturm of Nigct, and the 
cocnjc apifii of Pei'eril of the Peak — and the fine old English romaoce 
of Ivannoc. What a liai of oamcE ! What a host of aiiociationa ! 
What a thing i« huuum Jifcl What a~]pu«ci "bllat of gemut! 
What a world of tliuu^t and ^clinj; ia iliui retcued from oMirion ! 
Hoitr many hour* of bcarcfeic laiiaraction hai onr aothor gi«en to the 
Kav_ai]d thougbtltt*] How many «ad kearu hai he aooibed in 

Kin and solitude! It it ao. wonder that the public repay with 
igihencd applause and graiittide ilie plea«u«c Uwy Ncerrr. He 
wriicB at fast at they can read, and he docs oot write himteif down. 
He i> aiwxys in the public eye. and wr do not tire of him. Hit 
wont it better ihan oay other pctton'i beit. Hi* ladgrotaidi (and 
hit later worka are little elce but liack grounds capitally made out) 
arc more attractive than the principal figures and niott complicated 
actions of other writers. Hii works (taken together) arc almott like 
u new edition of human nature. Thit is indeed to be an author ! 
The political bcaiittg of the Srerri Novifft hatlxen a conridcrable 

I Prrli.ipa tlit liflot ucflc in all ihtte nimla. a ihit where ihr Dominic mccit 
hii pupil, Miu i.ucT, (he Riorninf aftc* hct brullirr'i irrivi]. 
348 
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immrndatioo to (hem. They are » telirf to i)i« mnrd, rRTflWd ai 
been with modern phllotophy, xnd hcatcil with u!tra-radicaliani> 
At a lime alao, when we bid fair to revive the principles of the 
Stu3n«, ti is interesting to bring un acouaiated with their persona and 
misfortunes. The candour of Sir Walter's historic ])en levcU our 
bristling prejudices on tliis sirore, and sees fair p!ay bciwecn Round- 
heads and Cavalier*, between Protestant and Pnpin. He i* a writer 
reconciling all the diTtrsitics of human nature to the reader. He 
does not enter into the distinctions of hostile sects or parties, but 
ire.iis of the strength or the inijrinity of the human mind, of the 
virtues or vices of the human breast, as they arc to be found blended 
ID the whole race of mankind. Nothing can ahow more handiomcly 
OC be more gallantly executed. There was a talk at one time that 
our author was about to take Guy Faux for the subject of one of his 
novels, in order to put a more iiher.il and humane construction on tlie 
Gunpowder Plot than our * No Popery ' prejudices have hitherto 
permitted. Sir Waiter is a profcsMd c/artfirr of the ajjc from the 
vulgar and still lurking old-English antipathy to Pojiery a^ Slatery. 
Through some odd procees oi servile logic, it thould seem, that in 
restoring the claims of the Stuarts by the counc»y of romance, the 
House of BrtmswTck ire more firmly seated in point of fiici, and the 
Bourbons, by collateral reasoning, become legilinuie! In any other 
point of Tiew, we cannot possibly conceive bow Sir Walter tniagines 
* he ha« done something to revive tlie declitiing tpiiit of loyalty ' by 
these navels. His loyalty is founded on woulJ-be treawn: he propn 
the Rctml throne by the shadow of rebellion. Does be really think 
of making us enamoured of the • good old times ' by the fsithfiil and 
harrovTRg portraits he has drawn of ihem '. Would he carry u»^ack 
to the early stages of liarbatism, of clanship, of tlie feudal system as 
' a consummation devoutly to be wished ? ' I* he inliituated 
enough, or does he to dote and diivd over bis own slothful and 
self-willed ptcjudicn, as to believe that he will make a single convert 
to (bt beauty of Legitimacy, tb.it U, of lawlen power and lavage 
bigotry, when h* himself is obliged to apologise frr the horrors he 
descrtlie*, and even fender his descriptions credible to the modern 
reader by referring to the authentic history of these delectable 
times i 1 He is indeed so besotted as to the irioral of hi» own itary, 



1 'Anil here w« (aiiDoi hat think il necnury lo oflci some bttter proof ihtn 
the incidcntt of %n iijk lilc, lo vindicitc chr RifUncholir npmtnutian of 
manncn wbicli hn bcrn juit laiil Mott the r»<lcr. It it gricvout lo think (hit 
thoN valiant Bimn*, Id whotr ttud if;iin(t the crcnvn tbf libertK* of Enftlinil 
■TTTe inilebud for theii tiistcncc, thoulJ themHlvn have been inch (IrHdhil 
DppieMors, lOil cipiblc of tueSKS, conlrtiy not only to the Uvn of EnjUaii, but 
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tlax be has e*eo tbe blindncM to go out of hit way u> Jure a Riag itt 
Jfmti iutd Jnoji {the cDotcntptiblc in£r«dkcU, u he would hxn lu 
belicfc, v( a modem i.ibbk) ^i the Mriy tSrac when be m detc ri bing 3- 
mob of tlic twelith crntuty — a mob (one thould thick) lita tli« 
writer's own heart, wuliout 00c paniclr of mo<lctii fhtiowfbf .ot 
rerolutionary poliiici in thrir comjxMilion, who wctc .to a nun, 10 a 
hair, jast whn pricstt, and kings, and oobli-i /// them be, and who 
were collccicd to witness (a tfcciAcle pK^ei 10 the tkuetj the 
bufning of tlic lovely Rebecca at a titake fur a torcctcx, becauM abe 
wai « Jcwew, beautiful and umucenc, and the cooM^ucnt lictim of 
inEine bigotry and unbridled profligacy. And it it ,ic thin moincnt 
(when the heart i> kindled and burning with indlniAtion at the 
reTolting abuses of self-const it uied power) that Sir Waller tlo^ iht 
prtu to have a inrcr at the people, and to put a spoke (at he thinVt) 
in the wheel of upstart innovation \ 'Iliit is what he 'calli backing 
hiH friends ' — it is thut he adniiniitii'is charnis and philiiei to out 
lore of LcKitimacy, makCB irn tonceiie a horror of all reform, civil, 
political, or religious, and would fain_^ut clown the Spir'a of the /tgt. 
The ;iuthor of Waretlcy might just an well get nji and make a"' 
at a dinner at Edinburgh, abusing Mr. M.ic-Adani for his iropro»e- 
ments in the roads, on the ground that ihcy were nearly ia^iatU in 
many places ' sixty years since ' ; or object to Mr. Peel's I'oiiee-BiU, 
by insisting that rlountlow- Heath was formerly a icenc of greater 
intcrcct and terror to highwaymen and travcllert, and cue a greater 
limire in the Newgate Calendar than it doc* at present. — Oh! 
Wickliff, Luther, Hampden, Sidney, Somcrs, mistaken Whigt, aod 
thoughdcs* Reformers in religion and politics, and all ye, whether 
pocu or philosfiphers, beroe* or sages, inventors of arift or Kieocet, 



10 ihoK of □linn ind hiunanlly. Bui il«) 1 <ra have only lo otrict titan the 
imluitiiuua Kmiy one of tbuM numernui fameet which he hsi uUcctoi (roni 
cur]1rnip>rary hiatuTuni, lo prove thai fiction ilKlf cu hsriUy rrscli the lUrk 
rrahly uf ihr hrjrrDn of the pcrioH. 

'Tht rificiipiioo (ivcn hy Ihf mihor of the Simn Chroniclf of tbf crutlli» 
BirrciK'l in ihc rciirD of King Stephen by the grill barons iDi) lotrti of taMlct, 
who weie all Normjoi, lifoTrji ■ itroTif proaf of ike txctttc* of uhjch thej were 
cspiblc when their piiiioin were inflame'!. '' They gricToaily oppnacd ihc poot 
people by building euile* ; in<l when they irere butll, they Hlled thon with 
wickeil men or rither <)evili, who leiRri buiii men anil women who (bcj ltti»tiat4 
hi'l uny money, threw them into ptihin, anii put tliena 10 mttn cnicl tortUTCi 
than the marijT* t\Tr enrftire*!. They mfrncau>j a^ine in muft, and aiiipen'led 
Mhtrt by (he feet, or the hriJ, or ihc thumbt, kmrjlinj: lird below ibrni. Thiy 
tquetacit ihr heiKg of lome with luiottcil taiili till they pierce'l their bMiiit, while 
Hkj threw otben inio dunEeons iwaiminj; wiUi lerpenu, mikei, init inid).'* 
But ll would be cruel to put the itailCF Id tbe piin ol pautioit the rcinsin<let ol 
the ■leKriplIon.*— //nrji'i IRu. edit. tKoj, voL <ii. p. J^b. 
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patTiots bcncfacton of the hiimiD nee, enlightcncTfl and civilUcrs of 
ihc world, who h»»r (to hi) rfduccd opinion to rcsson, ami power 
to law, who arc the raiwr that wc no tongcr bura witehtK anJ 
heretic* m slow litesi that ttic thumtv«cTcws are no longer a]:^tied by 
f^hattly, smiling juiiges, to extort confessioo of imputed crimes from 
•uTcrere for conscience sake ; that men are no longer wrung up like 
aconte on tree* without judge or jurv, or hunted like wilit beast* 
through thickets and glens, who hai-c ahalcd the cruelty of prioti, the 
pride of noiilcs, the divinity of king* in former time* ; to whom we 
owe it, that we no longei wear round our necks the collar of Gutth 
the swinchecii, and of Wamba the jester ; that the caitlet of great 
lorda are no longer the dens of banditti, from whence tbcy isme with 
lire and sword, to by waste the land i tliat we no longer expire in 
loathsome dungeon* without knowine the cauie, or have our right 
hands struck off for raining thena in iclf-dcfencc againgt wanton 
insult i that wc can sleep without fear of bring burnt in our beds, or 
iraTei without making our wilU ; that no Amy Robsarts are thrown 
down tiap-doors by Richard Varneys with impooiiy i that no Red 
Reiver of Wetiiburn-Flat sets fiie to peaceful cottaj;cs j that no Chrer- 
houne (igns cold-blooded death- warrants in sport i th;it we have no 
Tri»tan the Herrnil, or Pctit-Andre, crawling near us, like spiders, 
and making our fle«h creep, and our hearts sicken within us at 
every moment of our lircs — ye who have produced this change in 
the face of nature and society, return to earth once more, and beg 
pardon of Sir Walter and hu patrons, who sigh at not being aUe to 
unda ii) that you have done ! Leaving this cjuesiion, there are tto 
other remark* which we wished to make on the Novel*. The one 
was, to exptcst our admiration of the good-nature of the mottos, in 
which the author has taken occasion to remember and ouote almost 
every Tiding author (whether illustrious or obscure] but himself — an 
indirect aigument In favour of ihe general opinion as to the source 
from which tliey spring — and the other was, to hint out astonish- 
ment at the innumerable and incesiant instances of bad and slovenly ' 
English in them, more, we believe, than in any other works now 
piioted. We should think the writer could not pniiibly read the 
manuscript after he has once written it, or overlook the press. 
If there were a writer, who ' bom for the imii-crsc ' — 

" Narrow'il his mind. 

Anil to party gave up what ivas meant for mankind — ' 

who, from the height of hit genius lookinj; abroad into nature, and 
scanning die rcces»cs of the human heart, 'winked and shut hia 
apprehension up* to eicry thought or purpoK that tended to the 
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future good of nunktnd — who, raiaed by affiueace, the reward of 
Bucc(«*ful induatr^, .-lad hj the- voice of fime above die waiu of aaj 
but [he ffloit lionourable patronage, stooped to the unworthy an« of 
adulation, and sbetted the views of the great with the peitifogjing 
fceiing* of the mcaneil dependant on office — wlio, having sccureil the 
ndminition of the public (with the prob.tble revcrBJoo of immortali^), 
*howcd no rnprcl fot himielf, for that geniua thai had taacd hitll to 
diitinction, for that nature which he trampled under foot — who, 
amiable, frank, friendly, manly in private lite, wan seized with the 
dotage of i{:e and the (iiry of a woman, the insiant politics were con- 
cerned — who reserved all hia candour and comprehenaii'enesi of view 
for history, and vented hii Uttlcnes*, pque, retcntment, bigotry, and 
intolerance on bin eontcmporarici — ^who took the wrong itde, and 
defended it by unfair means — who, the moment hii; own inlcrcrt or 
the prejudiofs of other* interfered, seemed to forget all that wat due 
to the pride of tntelleci, to the Kotic of manhood — who, praised, 
admired by men of aJl pnriiea nltke, repaid the public liberality by 
ittnking a »cctet and envenomed blow at the reputation of every one 
who wat nut the ready tool of power — who strewed the slime of 
ninkltng malice and mercenary scorn over the bud and promiae o4 
genius, becaune il was not foilcred in the hot-bed of corruption, or 
warped by the trantnieU of Ktvility^who supported the worst abuses 
of authority in iJie worst spirit— who ji>ined a ;;aii^ of desperadoes to 
tpread calumny, contempt, inluniy, wlietever they were nieriied |jy 
honesty or talent on a dilfcrcnt side — who ofticiomly undertook to 
decide public questions by private insinuationi, to prop the throne by 
nicknames, And the altar by lies — who being (by common consent), 
the finen, the moR humane and nccompli«hed writer of his age, 
iMOciated liimself with and encouraged the lowest panders of a venal 
preMi deluging, nauseating the public mind with the olfal and 
garbage of Billingsgate abuse and vulgar i/ang ; showing no remorse, 
no relenting or cotnpassian towards the victimi of this nefarious and 
organifed system of party-proscription, carried on under the mask t»f 
literary criticism and fair discussion, insulting the misforiunn of 
some, and trampling on the early grave of oiheri — 

■ Who would not grieve if tuch a man (here be t 
Who would not weep if Atticui; ivrre he ? ' 

But we believe there in do other age or country of the world (but 
oan), in which nicli genint coold haw been so degraded 1 
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Lo«i) BvKOH and Sir Walter Scott are amon]! writers now living' 
ihc two, who would carry away a majority of (lUTraRc* aa the Jtreaiew 
geniuiiei of the age. The former would, perhap*. obtain the pre- 
ference with the fine gentlemen and ladira (wiuramixhnesn apnrt) — the 
latter with the critics and the vulgar. We thall W'cat of thtni in the 
same connection, partly on account of their distinguished pre-en)inenc«i 
and partly because they afford a complete contract to each other. 
In their poetry, m their proee, in theit politiu, and io their tempera, 
no two men can be more unlike. 

If Sit Waiter Scott may be thought by lome to have been 

■ Bom univcnal heir to aJl humanity,' 

it it plain Lord Byron can «et up no tuch prelcmtion. He it, 
in a Rrilciog degree, the crcauuc of bit own will. He holds 
no communion with hi* kind t but nundt alone, without nute or 
fellow — 

* Ai if a man were author of hiraielf, 
And owned no other kin.' 

He is likestoliury peak, all access to which ii cut ofTnot more by 
clcration ifidiA dlnwUfr He it seated on a lofty eminence, 'cloud- 
capt,' or reflecting the Ian rays of setting suns ; and in his pocticsl 
moods, remindu us of the fabled Ttiana, retired to a ridgy sleep, 
playing on their PanVpipca, and taking up ordinary men and things 
m their hand^ with haughjy inditfercnce. He raises his subject to 
bimtclfi or tramples on tt ; he neither stoops to, nor loses himself in 
it. He exjrta not by aympathy, but by antipailiy. He acorns all 
thing*, even himKlf. N;itu(c must come to him to Bt for her 
juctutc — he dors not go to her. She muit consult hit time, his 
eiKiTenicnce, and his humour ; and wear a lomirt or a lantastic garb, 
or his Lordship turns his back upon her. 'I'herc is no ease, do 
unalTected simplicity of mannet, no 'golden mean.' All is strained, 
or petulant in the extreme. His thoughts ate sphered and cryttalline ; 
his Kyle 'prouder than when blue tria bends'; hit spirit 6ety, impatient, 
wayward, indefatigable. Inatead of taking bin impres*ioni from with- 
out, in entire and almost unimpaired niaifci, be moulds them accord- 
tng to bit own temperament, and hcau the materials of hi* iouginMrai^ 
in the furnace of his passion*. — Lord Jlyron's verse glowa tike a 
dame, tODBumiog every thing in its way i Sir Walter Scott's glides 
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t ike R tiTw, dealt ficotle, karmlcu. The poetry of the fir« 
scorches, that of Ui« hu tcarccly wums. 1'he light of xhe one 
proceeds fconi an JaierDiil (ouice, rnsanjiuined, »u1Il'Di fixed ; the 
otli«[» fcflceti ilie hues of Heam. or tlic face of niture, ^lanciflg 
Tnid and various. The prodtxtiona of the NoiUtem Baid h^rc tlic 
ruBl tad the fieihciewi of UDtiquity about them ; thoie of cbc Noble 
Poet cuie to (tinlr frani their extreme .-uiibiiion of novclt^, both in 
•lyte and matlei. Sir Walter's rhyme* arc ' iiUy woth ' — 

' And dally with the iiinoccnec of thought. 
Like the old agt ' — 

hit Lordahip't Muse cpuras lie elJen risf, and aScctt all the tupcr- 
cilioiu air* of a modem tine Udy aiuj an upcurt. The CFbjcct of tHe 
ooc writer u to rcituie u« to truth and nature : the other chieSy 

eliinka how he ihall duplay hit own power, or vent hi« tpleco, ot 
Ktoniah the reader cithet by ttarting new tubjecti and uaint of 
speculation, or by cxpretuDg old one* in a more ttriking and emphatic 
manner than they have been expressed l>efore. (He CMre« tittle what 
it in he says *■<> t^3( 'i^ ^^^ *^J '^ difretently from othi-rt^ Thi« may 
account for the cliarges of pk^iari&m which luw been repeatedly 
brought against th* NoUe Poet — if lie can t)orrow an image or senti- 
ment from another, and heighten it by ia cpilbct Ot an atlueioD of 
gicaier force and beauty than is lo be tound in the original paMlgC, 
he thinks he shows his superiority of execution in thii in a more 
marked manner than if the first suggestion had been hit own. It ia 
not tlie value of the observation itaeli" he ia «olicicou» about i but he 
winhea 10 shiae by coiitraM' — even nature only terven at a foil to tct 
olf hi> (tyle. He therefore takes the ihoughta of otbcrt (whether 
contemporaries or not) out of their mouihi, and is conM'Rt to ttiakc 
theni hii own, to >ct his stamp upon them, by imparting to thew a 
more meretricious gloss, a higher relief, a greater lottioets of tone, 
anil a characteristic inveteracy of purpotc. bvcn in tho«c collaicnl 
ornamcnis of niodern style, slovenliness, abruptcCJi, axid eccentricity^ 
(as well as in terseness and significance). Lord Byron, when he 
iiteaien, dc&i competition and aurpuaies all ~hin contemporaries. 
Whatever he iloes^^c must do in a more decided and daring manner 
than any one cUe-Yhe lounges with extravagance, and yawns vo at to 
alarm the reader!^ Self-will, pasrion, the love of uogularity, a dis- 
dain of himseir^d of others (with a consctoos-iciise that this, is 
among the ways and means of pro'Suriag admiration) arc tlic proper 
categories of his mind : he i« a loidly writer) is above bti own 
reputation, and condcKcnds to the Muses with a scornful gr»ce ! 
Lord Byron, who in hisjiolitics is a Sitra/, in his geniut it haughty 
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.ind ariMocmic : Waiter Scott, who m mi anMocrM in ntinciple, n 
pojiular in hia writiog*, and ii (u it were) rijuxlly lerrtk to nnture 
and to opinion. 'I*hc gmtu* of Sir Wsltcf it rucntijilly imiuttivc, or 
< deootn a forcf-onc conclusion ' : that of Lord Byron U wlf- 
tleptndt-nt i or at l«3l requires no sid, is goYcrned by oo Jaw, but 
the impuliwii of il» own will. Wt- confcn, how«»cr niucli wc may 
admire independence of fwlinK aod erectaei* of «tiint in general or 
practical ([ucniioni, yet in worlti of gcniu« we prefer him who bowa 
to the authority of nature, who appewa to acitul object*, to monUer- 
ing aupersiiiions, lo history, ohtrrv^iiion, and tradition, before him 
who only cunsuUa the pragmitticnl and rcstlcis workings of his own 
breast, aitd p.ttcb them out Xf oraclea to i]ie world. We like a writer 
(whether poet or proic-wiiier) wlio takes in (or iswiUinf; to take in) 
the range of half the univcrte in fevlieg, ch;tracter, dcBcriptioo, mucn 
better than we do one who obstinately and inTariably (huts binuclf 
up ia the Bantilc of his own ruling panion*. In xhort, we had raiber 
be Sit Walter Scott (menning thereby the Author of Wavcrlcy) 
dun Lord Byron, a hundred time* orer. And for the reason just 
giten, namely, that he casts his detcriptions in tlie mould of oaiu/r, 
evcr-ratyinK. never tiresome, always inictesting and always InBtrecUit, 
instead of caitiii;', them constantly in the mould of hia own indiiidual 
imprcsnon*. He tpn% u« man as he it, or a* he wsa, in almost 
CTery variety of situation, actioOt and feeling. Lord Ityion m^rt . 
man alier hi* own image, woman alter hia own heart ; the one is a I 
capricious tyrant, the other a yielding slave; he gives us the miian- 1 
thrape and the volnptuary by turns ; and with these two charactcrt, 
burmog or meltinjt in their own tires, he makei out everlasting centot^ 
of himaclf. He hangs the cloud, the lilm of bis exittencc over all 
outward things — sits in the centre of hia iboughta, and enjoya dark 
night, bright day, the glitter and the gloom ' in cell monastic '—we 
see the mounitui pall, the crucifix, the death's heads, tlie faded 
cbaplet of lloivers, the gleaming tapers, the agonized brow of iccniua, 
the waited form of beauty — but we arc tijll impriaofted in a dungeon, 
a curtain intcfcepts our view, we do not breathe freely the air of 
nature or of our own thoughts — the other ^dmiied author d/aw« ande 
the curtain, and the ml of egotirai is tent, and be (hows us the 
crowd of living men and women, the cndlcu group*, the Ludicape 
back-ground, the cloud and the rainbow, and eniichea our imagina- 
tions and rrlicves one pauion by another, and expands and lighten* 
reflection, and take* away thai lightncM at the breaat which arise* 
from thinking or wishing to think that there is nothing in the world 
out of a man's »clf ! — In this point of view, the Author of Waverley 
i* one of the greatest teacbera of motaJity that ever lived, by 
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enuDciMtimt iIk mini] from petty, ntnow, and bigoltcd ptrjudkcs i 
Lard Oyron h the ^rcait^it |iamp«Tcr of tboM pfcjudicMt by Ncmiai 
to think there b nothing elte worth eocuunxioji but the aeedi or the 
Inll iuxwiant giowth ol' ttogmaiiBm and teirconcett. In reading the 
SMch Noxtli, wc never think abont the nwthor, except rrom i Errcling 
of curiosity tcfpecitng our unknown benctictar: ia reading Lord 
|B]rroo'a work*, he him«clf i» Dcrcr abwnt from our mindi. The 
colouring of Lord IJyion's »tyle, however rich and dipped in Tyrtin 
dyn, is oeitrthelcM opaque, ia in itself an object of delight and 
wonder: Sir Waller Scolt*» is perfectly transparent. In siudybg 
the one, you leem to j^aze at the liguret cut in tlained giuEi, which 
exclude tbc view beyond, and where the pure light of Hctvcn is oa\j 
A tne^tnt of netting off the gorgeoufncH of art : in reading the otbn, 
you look through a noble window at the clear and varied landscape 
without. Or lo sum up the distinction in one word. Sir Walter 
Scott ii the most JraiKtiiic wiilcr DOw living; mhI Lord Sy/oa ii 
the fcaJt ao. It would be difficult to intaj-ine that tlic Author of 
Wavetlcy is ia the smullenl degree a pedant i at it would be bard to 
pemiade ourselvn that the author of Childe Harold and Don Juan b 
not a coxcomb, though a ptoToking and subltme one. In tbi* decided 
preference given to hir Walter Scott over Lord Byron, wc distinctly 
include the prose-worts of the former ; for we do not thbk hii 
poetry alone by any means eniitlen him to that precedence. Sir 
Walter in hit poetry, though pleaaing and natural, is a comparative 
ttiflcr : it is in nia aaonynuMw praductionn chat he has ihown himself 
for what he it t — 

Jitifttiiiy it the great and prominent disiiociioD of Lord Dyroa's 
wntiD^t. lie seldom gets beyond force of style, nor has he produced 
any regular work or maitterly whole. He does not prepare any plan 
beforehand, nor revise and retouch what he has written with polished 
accuracy. Hti only object BeeroB to be to ttimulate himielf and his 
reader* for the moment — to keep both alive, to drive away enaui, to 
tubstitutc a feverish and irritable state of excitement for liiilcss 
indolence or even calm enjoyment. For this purpose he pilches on 
any subject .it random without much thought oi delicacy— he it only 
impaucnt to begin — and takes care to adorn and enrich it ashe pro- 
ceeds witli 'thoughts that breathe and words that bum.' He 
computes (at he himtelf bat t.-iid] whether be is in the bath, in his 
study, or on horieback — he wriiei at habitually as o'hcrs talk or 
think — and whether we have the inspiration of the Muse or not, we 
always lind the spirit of the man of genius brraihic^ from hit verse. 
He grapples with his subject, and moves, pcoetralei, and aniii^ie* it 
by the electric force of his own feeling*. He is often monotonous, 
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extreTRgiint, olfctuivc ; but he ia never dull, or (ediatM, but when he 
vritcs prose. Lord Byion doct not exhibit i nriv view of nature, or 
raiif insignificant objects into importance by the romaoiic asfiociitions 
wiih which he surrounds tliem ; but gcneraJly (at least) taltes common- 
placo thoughtii and events, and endeavours tu cxpresii tliem in struDeer 
»nd Mitelier language than Others. His poetry iil;irni» like t Mirtcllo 
tower by the lidt of hia subject. He docs not, like Mr. Words-, 
worth, lift poetry from the ground, or create a (cniimcnt out off 
nothing. He docs not describe .1 dainy or .1 periwinkle, hoi tbej 
cedar or the cypre«s : not ' poor men's cottages, hut princes' palace*. 
Hia CbHiii Harold contains a lofty and imp.issioncd review of the 
Itrcit events of history, of ihc mighty objects left as wrecks of time, 
but be dwells chieliy 00 wbii is familiar to the mind of every school, 
boy ; has brought out few new tniitt of feeling or thought ; and haa 
done no more th.in justice to the reader's preconceptions by tbe 
lusuined force and brilliancy of hi» uylc and imagery. 

Lord Byron's earlier productiaon, l.tira, the Corsair, &c. WCrc 
wild and gloomy romances put into rapid and shining verse. I'hey 
di*covcr the madness of poetry, together with the inspiration : sullen, 
moody, capricious, fierce, inexorable, gloating on beauty, thirsting for 
teicnge, hurryinj; fioin the extremes of pleasure to poin, but with 
nothing jicrmanem, nothing healthy or nilurol. The gaudy decora. 
tioDS ind the morbid sentiments remind one of llowert itrewcd over 
the face of death! In hi* Chiye Hamlii (as has been jusi observed) 
he aaiumcs a lofty and philosophic tone, and * rcanons high of provi- 
dence, fore- know ledge, will, and fate' He takes the highest poimt 
in tbe liistory of the world, and comments on them from a more 
cammanding eminence : he shows us the crumbling monuments of 
lime, he invoke* the great names, the mighty spirit of antiquity. 
Tbe ufiivertc is changed into a stately mausoleum : — in solemn 
ffleuures he cbaunt* a hymn to fame, Lord Byron hat strength and 
eleraiion enough to (ill up the moulds of our classical and time- 
fallowed recollections, and to irkindtc the earliest aspirations of the 
mind after greatness and true glory with a pen of fire. The names 
of Taaso, of ^Vriosto, of Dante, of Cincinnatus, of Cwar, of Scipio, 
lose nothing of their jMimp or their lustre in hit hands, and when he 
begins and continues a strain of panegyric on such subjects, we 
indcmt sit down with him to a banquet of rich praise, brooding over 
imperishable glories, 

■Till Contemplation ha* her fill' 

Lord Byron seem* to cast himself indignantly from ' this bank and 

shoil oitime,' or the frail lotlcring bark that bears up modem repuia. 
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t!on, ioto tl)c Img/: »ca of aocicnt renown, and to mcl there with 
untiiL-d, outspread \>\atne. Crcit tliis in him it tplcen — hit cocicmf* ] 
of hi* contcmporancii aukM him luni back to the- Im t ro w paa, of 

?rokct him vli Tgnvntd to the dim future! — Lord Byroa't tr^cdie*, 
'Riiefo,^ SirdaiMiuiIut, Stc arc tux equal to hii> other work*. Tbcy 
want the cKM-iKf of the dranu. They abound ia speeches xoia^ 
(Icicri;>tioDs, «uch »* he himiwlf might make either to himwlf or 
ochcrt, [ollio}! on his couch of a moraiog, but do not carry the leader 
out of liie povt'i mind to tbc scenes And cvcdu r«cordtd. Tlicy 
biie neither action, character, nor inteteu. l>ui aic a tort o( gvttamer 
ttagcdiei, tpun out, and gliitctin^, aod apreadinp. a flimsy «eil ovcTi 
the face of aaiutc. Yet he spins iht-m on. Of all that he ha* done.f 
in this way the Heiivni ami Karlh (the unic Kubject aa Mr. Nfoorc'l. 
Lavti tf iht jlKgrfi") \% the beit. We prefer it e*cn to MimfrtJ. 
M»fr^ is merely himielf, with a fancy-drapery on: hut in th* 
dramatic tagmcot published in the LtbtTol, the sjutce between Hcavca 
and Earth, the stage on which his chsractcrs hsve lo pass to and fro, 
teens to fill his Lordship's imsgiitaiioD ; aed the Delude, which he 
has iO linely described, may be said to have drowned ;tll hia own idle 
htimoun- 

We mun say we think iitti* of our nitthot's tura fiir satire. His 
' Enjtiah Bards and Scotch Reriewers ' is dogmatical and insolcott 
but without tclincnicnt or point. He calls people ouoes, tuxl triei to 
transfix a character with ao epithet, which doei not stick, because it 
has no other foundation than hiKown petulance and spite; or he 
endearocrs to degrade by aUudJng to some circumiitnnce of exicrutl 
dctuLtion. He says of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry, that * it is his 
aversion.' That may be : but whotc fault is it ? This is tbc satire 
of a lord, who is accuitomcd to have all his whims ordislikci takea 
for gospel, and who cannot be at the pains lo do more thaa tijtoif 
his contempt or displeasure. If a gicsi man meets with a reW 
which be does not hkc, he turns on his becl, and this passes for a 
repartee. The Noble Author says of a celebrated txtriister and 
critic, that he wai * bom in a garret sixteen stories high.' The 
insinuation is not true ; or if it were, It is low. The atluiion degrades 
the person who makn, not him to whom it is applied. This is also 
the satire of a person ofbinh and quality, who mcssores all merit by 
exienal rank, that it, by his own standard. So his Lordship, ia a 
' Letter to the liditor of My Grandmother's Review,' addretset him 
lifty times as ' my dtar Kolarii ' ; nor ts there any other wit in the 
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My Leiptic, lad axf Moat St. Jeia sccau Clin.' 

Dm yM*, C*Mo XI. 
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articlr. Tfu* is lurely a mere asBumptioD of EupcriorJiy ftoiu his 
Lordthip'i r:uik, unii i« the ton of quizzing he mi^hl use to a pernn 
who came to hire himtelf u a vaict to him at Long'i — the wiitcra 
might laugh, the pubMc will nnt. In like raannci, in the coDtrovcrxy 
shout Pope, he cbpK Mr. Bowleii on thr b^ck with a coartc facetious 
familiarity, ja if he were hi« chapUin whom he had invited to dine 
with htm, or was about to ptc«cnt to a benefice. The revetcod 
divine n)i][ht lubmit to the oblijjation, but he has no occatioo to 
inibscitbe to the jest. If it is a ieac that Mr. Bowles should be a 
purioti, and Lord Byron a peer, tne world knew thin befoic t (here 
was no need to write a pamphlet to prove it. 

The Don Juan indeed hat gfcal power; but iu: power it owing to 
(he force of the kHous writing, and lo the oddity of the cnnirast 
between that and the tln^hy passages with which it 'm interlarded. 
From the sublime to tlie ridicuJous there is but one step. You laugh 
and afe Rurprised that any one should turn round and iravniit him- 
nelf : the drollery i» in the utter diacontinuiw of ideaj and feelingi. 
He make* virtue terve as y fo3 to vice ; Janayiita ti (for vrant of any 
other) a variety of genius A clamical intoxic.ition ii followed by 
the spl.tshing of nodawatcr, by frothy etfusion* of ordinary bile. 
Alter the lightning and the hurricane, we are introduced to the 
interior of the cabio and the contents of wash-hand busing. The 
tolemn hero of tragedy pUys S<nib in the farce. This is 'very 
tolerable and not to be endured.* The Noble Lord is almoit the 
only writer who has proctitutcd bii talcat> in thi> way. He haMowi 
in order to de*rcr8Ie ; taken a plrasurc in defacing the Imagcii of 
beauty his hands have wrought ; and raises our hopci And ou/ belief 
in Koodficss to Heaven only to dash them to the earth again, and 
break them in piecei the moce e^ectually from the very height ihcy 
have fallen. Our cnthuniaam for genius or virtue i* thus turned into 
ii jcat by [he very perton who has kindlfd it, and who tlius fatally 
quenches the iparkc of both. It i.i not lh;it Lord Byron t« lometimci 
serious and sometimes trilling, ■omccime* profligate, and Kimciimc* ^ 
moral — but when he is most serious and moat moral, he is only pre- 
paring to raonify the unsuspecting reader by putting a pitiful hoax 
upon him. This is a moHt unac countable anomaly. It is as if the 
eagle were to build iti eyry in a common sewer, or the owl were seen 
soaring to the mid-day sun. Such a sight mtjjhi nuke one laughf but 
one would not wish or expect it to occur more thun once.' 

In fact. Lord Byran is the spoiled child of fame as well as fortune. 

^ Thil cenlurc dpplin to the fint Cintot i^ DoH JifAN much more th»n tu thr 
litt. It h» bcrn callol a TiirriAM Shandt in rbymc t it is rather ■ ponii 
wrilttn ibout itielf, 
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He hai ukcn » tariein of popularity, aad i> not conwnted to dclightt 
ooln) he can shock the public. He would force them to admire in 
^ite oT decency and coRirnoo sentc — he would have ihem read what 
they would read in no ooe but hinuclf, oi he would not sitc a mih 
for iheir applause. He it to be 'a chartered libertine,' from whofn 
tnaultt lire fiivours, whote contempt in to be a new tnccntifc to 
admiration. Hia Lard»htp u h.ird to pleaic : he is e<]ual!y avcrtc to 
notice ar neglect, enraged 31 ccnnirc and scorning praise. He tries 
ihe psticnCF of the lown to the very utmont, find when they show 
signs of weariness or disgust, ihrcAtens lo <liriarii them. He says he 
will write on, whether he ts read or cot. He would ocver wnte 
another page, if it were not to court popular applauMt or to aflect a 
superiority over it. In this respect alkOr Lord Byron pcesents a 
strikine contra*! to Sir Walter Scott. The latter takes what part of 
the piil>Uc favour falls to hii share, without grumbling (to he lure he 
has 00 reason to complain); the former is alway« quarrelling with 
the world about his mo/Sfuni of Applause, the tfoGa tfima of vanity, 
and ungraciously tbrowios the onerings of incense heaped on liU 
shrine l^ck in the faces lA his admirers. Agun, there is no taint in ' 
the writings of the Author of Waverley, all is fair and natural aod 
aiovt'iearj: he never outraftes tlie public mind. He introdocex 
no anomalous character ; broachcc no staggering opinion. If he goes 
back to old prejudices and suprrsritions as n relief to the modem 
leader, while Lord Byron Hosts on swelling paradoxes — 

' Like prouil sen unilcr liim ' j 

if the one defers too much to the spirit of nittiquity, the other pandcra 
to the spirit of the age, goes to the very edge of exiremeand licemioiH 
speculation, and break* his neck over it. Grossnets and levity are 
ine pbythinjis of lut pen. It is a ludicrous circumstaacc that he 
should have dedicated his Cain to the worthy Baronet ! Did the 
latter ever acknowledge the obtiguiion i We arc not nice, not very 
nice ; but we do not patticutarly approve those subjects that shine 
chiefly from their roticnnei* ; nor do we wish to sec the Muse* drest 
out in the Hounces of a false or quntionnble philosophy, like Portia 
and Nrriiia in the garb of Doctors of Lav. Wc like mrtaphytio 
as well as Lord Dyron ; but not to ace them making Rowery speeches, 
nor dancing a measure in the fetters of verse. We hai* as good as 
hinted, that hii Lordship's poetry conusts mosdy of a tissue of supeib 
common-place* ; even his paradoxes are tommBit-place. They are 
familiar in the schotds : they are only new and striking in his dnmu 
and stanzas, by being out of place. In a word, wc think that poetry 
moves best within the circle of nature nod received opstuon ; specula- 
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tiTc theory and ivbtlt cacaiiitry ave forbiddca ground to it. But 
Lord Byron oficn wanders into thit ground wantoaly, wilfully, and 
unwarrantably. 'I'hc ooly apology we cao cooccitc tot the spirit of 
aomc of Lord Byroa's wriiiags, is the »[iif it of Bomc of thote oppcxtrd 
to him. They would piovokt a niin to write uiything. ' Farthest 
from them i» bett.' The extravajiance and license of the one leema 
a proper antidote to the bij;otry and nartownem of the other. The 
firft Plthn of Judgment wa* a ict-glT to the iccond, tbougli 

* None but itulf cuuM be in parallel.' 

Perhaps the chief cause of mon of Lord Byron'* error* it, th.it he 

U t hat M Pmalyin Icucis uid in society, a Noble I'oel' It it a double 

Drivilege, almost too much for humanity. He has all the pride of 

oirtb and seniua. The wrenRih of his imagination leads him to 

tndulf[e in fonta«tic opinionii ; the elevation of bis rank set» censure at 

defiance. He becomet a pampered cgotiil. He bat a seat in the 

Houic of Lord*, a niche in the 'J cmple of Fame. Evcry-day 

niortnln, opinions, things are not good enough for him to touch or 

think of. A mere nobleman is, in his estimation, but 'the tenth 

transniitier of a foolish face ' : a mere man of genius is no better tlian 

a worm. His Mute is also u lady of quality. The |M;oplc arc not 

polite cnoujih for him : the Court not sufficieotly intellectual. He 

hates the one and despiies the other, fiy hatiuK and dcuiinfig 

others, he doe* not learn to be satinrted with himself. A fastidious 

inan won grown t^ueruloui and splenetic. If there is nobody but 

ourselves to come ut> to our idea of fancied perfection, we easily get 

tired of our idol. When a man is tired of what he is, by a natural 

periertiiy he sets up for what he is not. If he is a pod, he jircrends 

10 be a metaphysician : if he is a patrician in rank and feeling, he 

would fain be one of the people. His ruling moti»e is not the loie 

of the people, but of distinction ; not of truth, but of singularity. 

He patTonixes men of letters out of vanity, and deserts them from 

catince, or from the advice of friends. He embcirki in an obnoxious 

publication to provoke censure, and leaves it to shift for itself for fear 

of scandal. We do not like Sit Wahcr's gratuitous servility: wc 

like Lord Byron's prepusterouj^ lihtrahtm little better. He may alfecl 

the principtci of equality, but he lesumes hiM privilege of peerage, 

upon occasion. His Lordship hat made great offers of service to the 

Greeks — money and hones. He is at present in Cephalonia, waiting 

the ertni! 

* • * • • * 

We had written thus far when news came of the death of Lord 
ByroD, and put an end at oocc to a strain of lomcwhat peevish 
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ifiTMiiTCi wlucb wai intcDdol to meet lut tyt, not to nmh his 
nwmoiy. Hud w« kDown thut «v vtttt wriuDg hU efotapli, wc must 
have doae it with a dilTen-Pt fc«iing. Aa it it, we tbink it better and 
mote like htmtclf, to let what we had written i:and, ihnn to take op 
OUT leaden thafu, nnd tiy to melt ihem into ' lean of lesiSiiliiy,' or 
mnuld ilicm into dull ptaisc, And an aifectcd thow of candour. We 
were not. iiilcnt dunii£ the authorS life-lime, cither for his reproor~ot 
mCQur££rinciit (such an we could gii'c, and ir did not ditdain to 
accept) Doi can we now turn uiiderukett* tncn to fx tlie j[littertng 

Elaie upon hii cdITid, or fall into the procetsioo of popubr woe. — 
)eath cancel ■ every thin); but truth [ and iiirip* a omb of every thin^ 
but geniuK and virtue. It i« a tortof natural canonization. It makct 
the mcannt i>r uk Licrcd— it iniialU the poet in hin inimoit.-Lliiy, and 
lifu him to ihc skiei. Dcatii U the great afsayer of the sicrling o»e 
of talent. At his touch the drossy particles fall olf, (lie irritable, the 
pctsonal, the gross, and mingle wiil) the dust — the liner and nioft 
ethereal part mounts with tlie wioged spirit to watch over our latcM 
memory, and protect our hones from insult. We consign the least 
worthy qualitiec to oblirion, and cheri«b the nobler and imperiihable 
nature with double pride and fondness. Nothing could (how the real 
superiority of geniui in a more striking point of view than the idle 
contests and the public indilference about the place of Lord Byron's 
interment, whether in Westminster Abbey or his own family -vavli. 
A king must ba*e a coronation— a noblemaD a funeral -ptoceasioti. — 
The man ii nothing without the pQgeant. The poet's cemetery la the 
human mind, in which he kowi the needs of ocvcr-cnding thought — 
hin monument in to be fi>nnd in his work* : 

• Nothing can roier hit high fame but Heaven j 
No pyramiiU »et off hid memory. 
But ttic elemal tubiiancc of hU gteaineu.' 

Lord Dyron is dead : be alxo died a martyr to bis /eal in the cauae 
of freedom, for the last, bcic hopes of man. Let that lie liii excuje 
and his epitaph I 

MR. SOUTHEY 



Ma. SovTHEV, as wc formerly remember to have Men him, had a 
hectic flush upon his cheeki a roitng fire in his eye, a lalcon glucei 
a look at once aspiring and dejected — it was the look that had been 
inpretted upon hi* face by the events thut marked the out»et of his 
life, it was the dawn of Liberty that sull tin|^ bis cheek, a smile 
betwixt hope and xadncM that ctill played npon hi* quivering lip. 
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Mr. Southry's mind is csscoiially sanjuiiM;, even lo OTcr-wecningncu. 
U is prophetic of good i it cori^ally cmbmceg it ; it ca>t> a longing, 
liii|ierin)t look ^ter it, even wlien it in ^one for ever. He cannot 
bear to give un the thoujlit of tiappincis, hit confiilcncc in his I'cllow- 
man, when all cUc dopair. It it the very clement * where he miuc 
lire or have no life at all.' While he tupposed it possible that a 
better form of nocicty could be iniioduccd than any that had hitherto 
existed, while the light of the l''rench Revolution btajued into hit 
soul (and bug after, it wa» iwn reflected od his brow, like the light 
of Betting suDB on the peak of some high moiiniain, or lonely range of 
doude, lloaltng in purer elher ! ) while he had this hope, thit laith in 
man left, be clicrished it witli child-like simplicity, he clung to it with 
the fondneM of a lover, he was an enlhiuiast, a fanatic, a leveller ; he 
Ktuck at nothing that he thought would iNtoi^h dl pain and miicry 
from the world — in hi* impatience of the tmailcsl error or tDJustice, 
he would have sacrificed himself and the existing generation (a 
bolocauat) to his dcvoiioo to the right caii»e. But wlien he once 
believed after many staggering doulits and painful struvglet, that lliit 
wati no lunger pwiibic, when hin chimera* and golden dtcamt of 
human perfectibility vaniahed from him, he turned sikldenly round, 
and maintained that * whatever ii, u right.* Mr. Routhey hac not 
fortitude of mind, has not patience to Uiink that evil is inseparable 
from the nature of thing). Mis trriuble icnse rejects the alleroative 
altogetlier, as a weak stuniacb ri^jccti tlie food that it {Iiita«tcfu1 to iL 
He hopea on againtt hope, he believei in all unbelief. He mu*t 
either repose on actual or on imaginary good. He mitscd hii way in 
Utopia, he has found it at Old Sanim — 

' Hill generous arJear no enld medium knows : ' 

his eagemes* admits of no doubt or delay. lie it crcr ia cxticmcs, 
and ever in ibc wrong! 

The leatoo is, tliat not truth, but self-opinion is the ruling principle 
of Mr. Soutliey's niind. The charm of novelty, the applause of ihc 
multitude, the sanction of power, the venenblenen of antiquity, pi<]ue, 
resentnwnt, the ipirit of coniradictiaa have a good deal to do with his 
preferences. His inquiries arc partial and hasty ; his concluiioni nw 
and unconcocted, and with a considerable infusion of whim aw! humour 
and a monkish spleen. His opinions are like certain wines, warm 
and generous when new ; but they will not keep, and soon turn flat 
or sour, for want of a stronger spirit of the understanding to give a 
body to them. He wooed Liberty u a youthful lover, but it was 
perliaps raore ai a mintresi than a bride ; and he has since wedded 
with an elderly and not very reputable lady, called I.e^limacy. jf 
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" in^W man, accofdiag to tbv Scotch |>rumb, nmtl havt hit imj. If 

it were the cause to which he viu liocerdy attached, be would u< 
to H through good tcpori .tnd evil report; but it it himselt' to whoin 
he doe* homage, and woold hare oihem do to ; and he therefore 
chMiget sides, rather than submit to appucni defeat or temporary 
monification. Abstract firinciple has no rule but the undcrciood 
diitioctioD between right aod wtooj; i the iaduigeocc of i-anilf, of 
caprice, or prejudice is regulated by the convenience or bias of the 
iiMRieBt. The tcinpcrnaienl of our potiticiait'i mind ih poetical) not 
]^ilo*ophical. He is more the cre<iturc of impulee, than he i« of 
reflection. He hucnts the unreal, he embellishes the false with the 
glosses of fancy, but pays little attention to ■ the words of troth and 
soberness.' His impictaioni aie accidcDiali immediate, pcrson.il, 
tnatcad of bein^ pcrniiuieai and universal. Of all nioru.ls he is surety 
the moil impatient of cuntiucliction, even when he has completely 
toined the tables uo himself. Is not ihU lery tnconiittency the 
rcatuD ! Is he not lenacioui of his opinions, in proportion as they 
are brittle and hastily forrned f Is he not jealous of the grounds of 
his belief, because he fears ihcy will not beat inspection, or it con- 
scious he has shiJtcd then) i Does he not confine others to the strict 
line of orthodoxy, because he has himself taken every liberty i Is 
he not afraid to look to the right or the left, teat he should src the 
ghosts of hit former extravagances staring him in the face '. Does he 
not refuse lo tolerate the smallest shade of difference in others, 
bcotUM he feels that he wants the utmost latilndc of consttuaion for 
dilfcring so widely from htmselff Is he not captiout, dogmoiicnl, 
petulant in dclin^iioK hi* sentimcDts, according; as he has been incon- 
sistent, rash, and fanciful in adopting them ? He maintains that iher« 
can be no posiiblt ground for differini; from Jitm, because he looks 
only at hii own side of the (juestiao ! He sets up hia own faruurite 
ruttioni as the itandard of reason and honesty, because he has chanjicd 
from one extreme to another ! He treats his opponcnu with 
contempt, because he is himself afraid of meeting with disrespect! 
He says that *a Reformer is a worse character than a housc-breakcrt* 
in order lo stifle the recollection that he himself once was one I 

We must say that ' we relish Mr. Southey more in the Rcformcf ' 
than in his lately acijuired, but by no means natural or becomuig 
character of poct-laorcat and courricr. He nuy rest assured that a 
garland of wild ftowert suits him belter than the lauicat-wrealb ; 
th.1t hia pastoral odes and popular inscriptions were far more adapted 
to his genius than hh prescDtai ion-poems. He ts oathiof akin to 
binh-day suiu and drawios-rooiu fopperies. ' He is oothi&g, if dm 
faotastical.' lo his ligure, io hu movement*, in his s«dinnitS| be 
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i( (harp and angular, quaint and eccentric. Mr. Southey h not of 
the court, courtly. Every thing of him atid about him ix from the 
people. He i> not classical, he ia not legitimate. He in not a man 
cast in the monlrf of other men's ojnnionii : he i« not shaped on any 
model : he bows CO no authoiity : he yields only to hie own wayward 
peculiarities. He is wild, irregular, singular, extreme. He is no 
formalist, not ht- ! All is crude and chaotic, wlf-opinionated, vain. 
He wanti ptopottton, keeping, system, standard ruiet. He is not 
Icrei el rolumiui. Mr. Southcy wilks with hie chin erect through 
the streets of London, ,tnd with an umbrclb (ticking out under bit 
arm, in the finest weather. He has not sacriSccd lo the Grace*, 
nor studied decoium. With him every thing is projecting, narting 
from its pbce, an episode, u digression, a poetic liccnEc. He doe* 
not move in any given orbit, but like a falling uar, shoots from hit 
Kphere. He is pragmatical, testlesi, unfixed, full of expctinxnts, 
beginning every thing a-new, wiser than his betters, judging for 
himself, dictating to others. He is decidedly rmolulioaary. He 
may have given up ihc rcfbrni of the Stnte : but depend upon it, he 
has aome Other hohhj of the same kind. Does he not dedicate to his 
picseni Majesty ihst extraordinary poem on the dcfith of his father, 
called Tht V'uion af Judgment, as a specimen of what might be done 
in English hcx,inu>tc(s ^ 1» a couii-poem all should 1m; trite and on 
an approved model. He might as well have prevented himself at the 
levcc in a fancy or maujuerade dres). Mr. Southey was not fa iry 
conctttiioHt with Majesty — (till less on such an occasion. The 
extreme freedoms with departed greatness, the party-petulance carried 
to the Throne of Grace, the unchecked indulgence of private humour, 
the assumption of infallibility and even of the voice of Heaven in 
this poem, are pointed instances of what we have said. They show 
the lingular state of over-excitement of Mr. Southey's mind, and the 
force of old habits of independent and unbridled thinking, which 
cannot be kept down even in addressing his Sovereign! Look at 
Mr. Southey s larger poem*, his Kth«ma, his Ttal'ihi, his Mitilor, 
his ftet/rrk. Who will deny the spirit, the scope, the splendid 
imagery, the hurried and startling tDieiest that pervades them ! Who 
will tay that tiey iire not sustained on fictions wilder tlian his own 
Glendovcer, that they are not tlie daring creation* of a mind curbed 
by no law, tamed 1^ no fear, that they arc not nither like the 
trance* than the waking dtcami of genius, that they are not the very 
paradoxes of poetry ? All this is leiy well, very intelligible, and 
very harmless, if we regard the rank excrescences of Mr. Southey's 
poetry, like the red and blue Sowers to corn, as the uowecdcd growth 
of a luxuriant and wandering fancy ( or if we allow the yeasty 
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vofking* of aa ardent tpirit to ferntent aikd boil orcr — the taiietjr, the 
botdiKM, the lirely itimnlut gnreo to the miiul nuy then uonc for the 
violation of rales and tbc olfeacct to bedrid authoriiy ; but doc if oui 
poetic libertine set* up for a law-giTcr and judge, at ta ^ipnbcodct 
of vagrRoit in the regions either of tMte or optnioo. Oar rnotiey 
gtntlciBin dctervet the urut'irauicoat, if be is fb( »rmt^ other* ia 
tbc Mocke of terriliiy, or condefliniaft them to the pillory (nt t new 
mode of rhyme or rcMon. Or if u compotcr of ucrcd Drama* oo 
cImmc model*, or a trantlator of an old Latin anifaor (that will 
hardly beaf traaalatjon) or a vampcr-np of Tipid canto* and Ode* tet 
to muiic, were to turn piudcr to pre«cription and palliiter of evety 
dolt, incorrigible abuK, it would not be much to be wondered at or 
even regrelicd. But in Mr. Souihey h was a lanvcniublc fUli&ji-off'. 
It is indeed to be deplored, it i* a tuln on geniai, a bkm to t uB n ik y, 
that tilt author of Jean ef /in — iliat work in which the lore oi" 
Liberty i* exhaled like the breath of ■pnog, mild, balmy, heaven- 
bdnif that xt full of tear* and virgin-ughi, and yearning* of alfcciiOD 
after truth and good, gushing warm and crimsoned from the bean — 
thould ever after mm to folly, or become ihc advocate of a roueu 
cauK. After giving up hi* hevt to that aubject, he ought 'n~Ot 

iwlutevef other* might do) ever to have act hi* foot willitn tbc 
irethold of a court. He tuight be turc that he would not eaio 
t* ■ forgivencH or &vour by it, nor obtain a tbgle cordial naile fn>m 
gtcaincu. All that Mr. Southcy i* or that be docs beat, it indc- 
pcndcni, (ponuneoux, free as the lital ait he djaw«— when he alfecM 
the courtier or the sophiai, he i* obliged to put a coottrainl upon 
himtclf, to hold ID hit breitli, he lose* hi* gceiu*, and offer* ■ 
violence to his nature. Hi* ctiaracicttttic fault* are the exce*t of 
a liiely, unguarded temperament: — oh! let them not degenerate 
into cold bloixltJ, hcartlca* vice* ! ll we apeak or have ewr spokoi 
ot Mr, tiouilu-y with severity, it is with 'the malice of old friendK,' 
for we count ouriclvct among hi* lincete*! and heartic*! well^tviihci*. 
But while he himsrlf is anomaloua, incalculable, eccentric, from 
youth to age (the Wat Tjlrr and the ^uhn <if JuJgintnl are the 
Alpha and Omega of hi* diiijdmcd career) i\ill of aalliei of buniour, 
of ebullition* of *pl«en, making jfts-tfemix, cascade*, fountain*, and 
water-work* of hi* idle opinion*, he would ibut up the wit* of 
othern in leaden ci>tem«, to iiagnate and corrupt, or bury ibem 
under grtnmd — 

' Far From the um and (ummer gale t * 

He would *uppte*s the freedom of wit and humour, of which he ha* 
tct tbc example, and claim a privilege lor playing antic*. He would 
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introduce ui uniformity of iotcllKiual weighu nud nira«ur«*, of 
irfcguW nKires and «cttle<l upiDioDa, and eaforcc it with » high 
hand. ThU hat bctn judged natd by some. And lias bioughi down 
a jtvtrity of [i-ccimiQiiiioD, perhapt dijprojKiriioncd lo ilie injury 
done. ' Becnu»c hii ia viriuoui,' (ii hut been ^i&lced,} ' are there to 
be no tnoic c;ikci and ale?' Bccaune he it lo)-al, ate we Co take 
all our notion.'; from the {^aarierly~Rtfu*a ? Bccnuie he it orthodox, 
ate we to do nothing but read the Jicoi of the Cffur^ftt Wc declare 
\rc think hte former poetical iccjiticisni waa not only mote amiable, 
but had more of thv spirit uf reJiKiun in it, iiuplied a more lieartfch 
tnurio nature and providence than hb ptewni bigotry. We »re 
at the Hume time free to declare th;it we think hii aniclei in tbc 
Quarirrly Rcvirv), notwithtianding their virulence and the talent 
they diiplay, have a tendency to quality ii« moit petnicioun ctfectt. 
They have redeeming traitt in them. • A little Icaveo Icarenetb 
the whole lump ' ; and the spirit of humanity (thank« to Mr. Southcy) 
it not quite expelled frotn the Qvartrrfy Rrpifw. Ai tlic corner of 
hie pen, * there hang* a vapouroun drop profound ' of inde{x:iidcDce 
and liberality, which falls upon iti pages "tid ooMii out tbtou^h the 
pores of ihc public mind. There it a fortunate ditftrcnce between 
writeri whose hearts are n;ilurally callom to truth, and whoK under- 
ttandinga are hermetically lealcd .igainsC all impre*iion)t but thone of 
(clf-ioictcst, and a man like Mr. Soutfacy. Orut a plnluMbnpul and 
altoayt a phihnihrop'ut. No man can entirely baulk hi» nature : !t 
breaka out in tpiic of him. ~Id alFthose quenlioDii, where the ipirit 
of coDtrudictiun doet not interfere, on which be i* not sore from old 
hnii«a, or kick horn the extravagance of youthful intoxication, m 
from a last oight'ii debauch, out 'laureate' is ntill bold, free, candid, 
open to conviction, a reformiit without knowing it. He does not 
advocate the tlave-irade, he docs not arm Mr. Malthua'i revolting 
ratioi with his authority, he does not strain hard to dclugo lidand 
with blood. On luch point*, where humanity has not become 
obnoxious, where liberty has not panied into a by-««rd, Mr. 
Southey is Mill liberal and humane. The elaiticity of hi> spirit i« 
vnhrolten : the bow rccoiU to its old poiition. He still itandt 
convicted of his early pamion for inquiry and improvement. He 
was not regularly articled a* a Goveroiiieni.tool ! — Perhaps the 
most ptcasbg and striking of all Mr. Southey't poems are not his 
triumphant taunts hurled againtt oppression, arc not hit glowing 
effusions to Liberty, but those in which, with a mild melancholy, 
be seems conscious of hit own infirmities of temper, and to feel a 
wish to correct by thought and time the precocity and *hxrfne*> vi 
hii ditpogiiion. May the quaint but alfecting atpimtioo expressed in 
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one of thoc be fulfilled, that as be mcUowt imo nutnrcT age, >ll neb 
3>pcritia may wear off, and be hiiuKlf become 

■ Ijke the high leare* upon ibe holjf-trec ! ' 

Mr. Southey't pftue-stvlc c&a icaicely be too much pcai*ed. It i« 
plsia, clear, pototei), fam^ar, perfecihr modem in its tcxiuic, but with 
a 2^Te and tparkling admixtuic oi arctainu in iu orDameots and 
occanonal phrucologr. He it the be*t and moit natural ^rote- 
writer of any poet ^ the day ; we mean that be in hi better tlun 
I.Ofd Byron, Mr. Wotdjworlh, or Mr. Coleridge, for inttance. 
The manner ii p<Thaf>4 superior to ibc matter, that is, in his Eauys 
and RcTiewa. There is rather a wast of originslity and even of 
imtetiu : but there it bo want of playful or biting fcitire, of ingenuity, 
o( caauistry, of leamins and of inEwnulion. He il 'full of wise 
BWs and modern' (ai well ai .incient] ' inatancet.' Mr. Soiubejr 
may not always confince hit ojiponcnis; but he seldom ^b to 
Maggcr, ncTcr to gall them. In a word, wc may describe his style 
by saying that it hits not the body or ihiclincss of port wine, but is 
like clear sherry with kernels of old authura thrown into it! — He 
altip excels as an liistorian and prose-tranalator. His liiscories abound 
in information, and exhibit piDufa of the most indefatigable nitieace 
and induitry. By no uncommon process of the mind, Mr. Soathey 
Kcms willing to steady the extreme letity of his opinions and feelings 
by aa appeal to facts. His ttanilaiions of (he Spanish and French 
romances axe also executed rm mnart, and witli tJic litci^ fidelity 
and care of a mere linguist. That of the Cu/, in particular, is a 
masterpiece. Not a word could be altered (at the better, in tlic old 
•criptural style which it ^opts in conformity to the orifttnal. It is no 
' ' lest interesnng in Itself, or as a record of high and chivalrous feelings 
tnd m.-inncrs, than it is worthy of perusal as a literary curiosity. 

Mr. Southcy's conversation has a little resemblance la a cominoiy- 
pl.icebook; his habitual dcpoftmeat to a piece of clock-work. He 
is not remarkable either at a re-asoner os an observer : but l»e it 
quick, unalfected, replete witb anecdote, ratiout and tctcotivc in his 
leading, and exceedingly happy in his play upon words, as moit 
scholars are who give their mindi this sportive turn. We hare 
chiefly seen Mr. Southcy in companv where few pcojJc appear, to 
adsantagc, wc mean in that of Mr. Coleri.igc. He has not certainly 
thr tame range of speculation, nor the tame How of founding words, 
but he makes tip by titc detuiU of knowledge, and by a tcrupuloti* 
correctness of siaiemcnt for what he wants in otij;ioality of thoi^t, 
or impetuous dedamadon. The tones of Mr. Coleridge's voice 
are eloquence : those of Mr. Southcy are nwagre, shrill, a nd dry. 
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Mr. Coleridge's ferie U conversstion, and he i> corsciou* of this : 
Mr. Southey erjdently consider* writinj; ae hia itrongholcl, and if 
grnvclled in 3n argument, or nt a loen for .in explanaijon, refers to 
tonielhing he has writtm on the lubjccc, or brings out liis (lunfolio, 
doubled down in dog-ears, in connrmation of »orae fact. He i< 
acholastic and professional in hii idea*. He sett more value on 
what he wtiics iJian on what he says : he is |>erhap» prouder of his 
library than of his own productions — themselves x library! He is 
more simple in hia manners than ht< friend Mr. Coleridge; hut at 
the same time len cordi^d dt concilbting. He it le«s vain, or lias 
leM hope of ple.ising, ,-tnd therefore lays himself tens out to ptea&e. 
There is an air of condeiccnsion in his civility. With a tall, loose 
figure, a peaked austerity of countenance, and do inclination to 
rmbonpottti. you would say he has somethiDj puritanical, itomething 
ascetic in his appearance. He answers to Mandevillc's description 
of Addison, 'a parson in a tyc-wifi.' He is not a boon companion, 
nor does he indulge iq the pleawre* of the table, nor in any other 
vice; nor are we aware that Mr. Southey is chnrgesble with any 
human. {cAilty hM^-tvanl of thariij f H.iving fewer error* to plead 
guilty tOi he is tci* lenient to those of others. He was born an age 
too late. Had he lived a century or two ago, he would have bc«n 
a happy as well ns blameless character. But the distraction of the 
time has unBeitlcd him, and the multiplicity of his uretensions have 
jostled with each other. No man tn our day fat least no man of 
genius) has led so uniformly and entirely the lite of a scholar from 
boyhood to the present hour, devoting himsetf to Icaininn with the 
enihuBiasm of an early lore, with the ecveriiy and constancy of a 
religious vow— and well would it have been for him if he had 
confined himself to this, and not undenaken to pull down or to 
Mich up the State ! However 
SouAey ia coniitaiit, unremitting, 
(he performance of his duties. 

iihandcan here. In all the relaiiona and chaiitica of private life, 
lie is correct, exemplary, generous, just. \?*jicver heard a Bingle 
impropriety laid to his charge ; and if he has many enemtei, ^rw 
men can boast more numerous or staunchcr friends. — The v.itiety 
and piquancy of Ids writings form a striking contrast to the mode 
ID which tliey are produced. He rises early, and write* or reads 
lill break fitit-time. He writes or reads after breakfast till dinner, 
after dioDcr till tea, and froin tea till bed-time — 



irregular in his opinions, Mr. 
mechanical in his studies, and 
There is nothing Pindaric or 



' And follows 40 the ever-niniung year 
With profitable labour lo his grave — * 
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on Derwou't bank*, bearath the foot of SkkkUw. Study servn 
him for bnitHM, cxcrcbc, rccicscioiu He puse* from nrte to 
pnMCt ffotn history to poetry, fium rendiBg to wHlingt by a «top- 
watch. Mc writM a &ir hanj, without bloti, tmbg upright b ht* 
cbiir, teavet olf when he comci to the bottom of th« Kge, oncl 
cbiiaget the nibjcct for Koothcr, it oppoiitc u the Antipodes. Hi> 
mind it niicf all taihef the tccipieiu ind tnuiNniticr of knowledge, 
ihsn the origTiMtor of it. He has hardly griwp of ihoughi rDou;th 
to arrive at any great leading trutli. His paaioiM do not amoutit to 
mot* than irritability. With tome f^all in hi* pen, aod coIdncM in 
liis nunuer. lie liai a ;;re'4t deal of Ijodnes* b hi* heart. Rjuh in 
hi> (ipinioiu, he ti aindy in hi* Mtachment* — and is a man, in many 
particulM* admirable, in all rupcctaMc — htt political aioansutcacy 
alone excepted ! 
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Mk. WoKDawuKTit's gtoivi in a puti- rnMnAtiuo of the Spirit of 
the Age. Had he lired in any other period t:^ the wofld, he would 
never hate been heard of. At tt b, be has *on>e difficulty lo comrnd 
with the hebetude of hi* intellect, sod the bkuuicis of his lubjccx. 
WhJi him 'lowliness is young ambition's ladder' : but he finds h a 
toil to clinib in this way die steep of I-'arae. Hit homely Moae 
can hardly tuine her wing froDi the ground, nor spread her hidden 
glorici to the iim. He has 'no figures nor no fiintaties which baiiy 
fatiion draws in the brains of men : ' neither the gorgcoisi machinery 
of myihologic lore, nor the splendid colours of poetic dictioo. Hi* 
style i« vctnnculai : he deliver* houtcbuld tiutht. He *CC8 nothing 
loi'iicr than human hopes; nothing deeper than the human heart. 
Thi* he probn, thit he umpct* vfith, this he poises, with all it* 
inalculable weight of thought and feclins, in his bands; tod at the 
•■me time calntt the throbbing pulses of his own heart, by keepiDg 
hi* eve ever lixcd on tlic face of nature. ^If be cao midte the life- 
hlood ^uw flora the wounded breast, this is the living ndooring with 
which he paint* his verse: if he can ai«aage the pain or close up 
the wound with the bulm of lolit-iry muting, or the healing power 
of plants and herbi nnd ' *kjey inihicoce*,' thit ii the sole iriampb 
of his an. He take* the simplnt elements of aature md .(f^Uie 
hunun mind, the mere ab«iraa coaditiooi imepMable fr^n oar 
being, and tries to compound a new system of poetry from tbcm ; 
and ha* perhaps succeeded aj well as any one could. ■ NibU hotmm 
a me aSrmtm pul»' — is the motto of his work*. He think* nothing 
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or inditFereni of which ihU can be aiTirtnciJ : every ihiog that 
jiilmKi to he more than thin, that ii oot :in abaoluto essence ol 
truth and feeling, he hold* to tic vitbtcd, filKe, nml apurious. la a 
word, hia poetry i^ foundctl oDMtiing up an opoonition (amt pnihinj 
it 10 the utmoil Jcogth) between the natural and the utiliciali ' 
between the ifnni of bumanity, iod the »piiit of fashion and of 
the world ! 

It in one of the bnovationa of the time. It partakes of. and it 
carried along with, the rcrohulonity movement of our age ; i!ie 
political changes of the day were the model on whicb he formed 
and conducted hit poeticil experiment*. Hi< Miue (it cannot be 
denied, and without thie we cannot explain ita chatscier at all) i« 
a levelling one. It proceeds on a principle of equality, and «trive« 

feiliice nil things to the sjtrac standard. It i« distinguished by a 
prmid humility. It relict upon its own retourcea, and ditdaiiM external 
show and relief. It takci the commonest erents and objects, as a 
■est to prove that nature t( olway* intertrting from it« inherent troth 
and beauty, without any of the ornament) of drees or pomp of 
circumstances to set it off". Hence the unaecount.»bIc mixture of 
seeming simplicity and real abstruseBtw in the I^/rkal hiJladt. 
FdoIb have laughed at, wise men scarcely understand them. He 
takes a uibject or a Hoty merely as pegs or loops to bang thought 
and feeling on ; the incidenls arc trilling, in proportion to his con- 
tempt for impooing appearances ; the rcflcctiou are profound, 
according to the gravity and the aspiring pretensions of his mind. 

His popular, inanilicial style gets rid (at a blow) of all the 
trappings of verse, of all the high places of poetry : ' the cloud-capt 
towera, the solemn temples, the f:orgeous palaces, are swept to the 
ground, and * like the bimeleu fabric of a vtiion, leave not a wreck 
behind.* All the traditions of learning, all the superstitions of age, 
are oblitenued and etfaced. We begin dc novo, on a labula rata of ' 
poetry. The purple pall, the nodding plume of tragedy are 
exploded as mere pntomimc and trick, to return to the simplicity of 
truth and natare. Kings, queens, priests, nobles, the altar and ihe 
throne, ihe disiioctioos of rank, birth, wealth, power, 'the judge's 
robe, the marshal'* truncheon, the ceiemooy tliat to great ones 'longs,' 
are not to be found here. The author irarap!e> on the pride of art 
with Kreaier pride. The Ode and Epodc, the Strophe and the 
Antiflrophe, he laughs to scorn. The harp of Homer, the trump of 
Pindar and of Alcxun arc still. Thedecencics of costume, the decora- 
tions of vanity are stripped o!f with(»it mercy as baibaroas, idle, and 
Gothic. The jewels in the crisped hair, the diadem on the polished 
brow are thought meretricious, theatrical, vulgar; and nothing contents 
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hb famdions ta«ic (xyood a simplr sarland of flawert. Ndther_ 
doMfaearaUhimMiroi theMtvaMAgnwbick nUurc or accident holds 
out to Kim. He chooM* to ba*e Itia tabjeci a foil to Uis inreation, 
to owe Dothtng liut to bimKclf. He gxibert mmna in tbe wildemcc*, 
he ttnkct the barren rock far the guthing mnaUure. He clevatei 
the mean by the wirngth of hi« own aiipiniiianK ; he clotbcf tbc 
naked w'ah bmnty and grandeur from the »tore« of bi« own rccollcc- 
lioof. No cypTCM gTorc loadt his venc with funeral pomp : but bis 
inug^BMioD lends ' a tense of joy 

* To ihc bare ticci and mauntaini bare, 
And graM in the gttra Reld.' 

No Morm, no shipwreck Btanles ui by in horrors : hut the nmbow 
Ufu in head in the cloud, und the bteejie sghi through the wHhetcd 
fern. No tad ricimitudc of f^ir, no overwhelming catutropbc in 
nature d(^farnM bii pagtr : hut ihr dew-drop glitwf* on tbe bending 
Sower, the tear collects in the gliMcning eye. 

* firnnth the hills, along thr flowery vaJrt, 
The pentraiioni are ptepattii i the pangi, 
The inicnul pang* art ready i ihc dread ttrife 
Of poor humioity'i afllieied will. 
Straggling in vain «^lh nithlew derniny.' 

As the Isrk aicends from iu low bed on flaltrriog wing, aad tilutes 
die mombg «ki« i no Mr. Wordnvnth'* unpretending Moie, in 
\ niMCt gui«e, icale^ the itimmitii of reflection, while it make* the round 
canh ill footnool, and iti borne ! 

FoiMbly a good dml of ihii may be icgaidcd •• the effect of 

diMppONited views and an invcncd amhiiHtn. Prcrcotcd by (tative 

pride and indolence ftom ciimbins tbc a*c cn t of leaning or greotnew, 

taught by political opinions to say 10 tbc laio pomp and Rloty of tbe 

world, ' 1 hate ye,' acdog the pith of clasucal and ariiiidal poetry 

blocked up by tbc cuntbrous oroumenta of Myle and turbid eomiiwit- 

plaai, *o that nothing more could be achiercd ia that direction but 

oy the most ridiculous bombast or the tacnctc tcrvility ; he has turned 

back partly from the biai of hi* mind, ptlly prrbaips ftt>ta a jodlciotu 

policy — hat utruck into tbe Kijucgtrtcd rale of huntble life, (ought 

. out the Mu«c among sherp-cotci and hamlets aad the peMxnt's 

\ mouDtain-haunts, has ditcarded all the tinsel pageantry of irtK, and 

eadcavotirtd (not in rain) to aggraodiie the trivial aad add the charm 

of novelty to the familiar. No one ba* shown the aame una^nation 

. in raising triftc* into importance : no one ha* ditpla)^! the tame 

I pathos in trealmg of the nrnplcft feelings of the bean. Reserved, 
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ytt haughty, having no unruly or violent passions, (or thoee paasioDi 
having been early suppressed,) Mr. Wordsworth has passed hia life 
in *o\iuiiy musing, or in daily converse with the face of nature. He 
cxemplificB in an eminent degree the power of luiodaikn ; for hi* '' 
poetry has no other source or character. He has dwelt amon^ 
pa«toral scenes, tilt each object has become connected with a thousand 
tceltngs, a link in the ch.im of thought, a fibre of hi* own heart, 
Cvery one is by Imbit and familiarity strongly attached to the place 
of his birth, or to abjectn that recaf the mo»t plcaaing and cvcatfuj 
circumBtanccB of his life. But to the author of the I.yriial BiilliuU, 
nature is a kind of home; ;ind he may be »aid to take a persoaaiy 
interest in the universe. There \% no image so in&ignificani that it has 
not in some mood or other found the way into his heart : no sound 
that does not awikcn the raemory of other years. — 

<Tn htm the nieaiictt floxer (hat blawt<:ui give 
Thought* that do often lie loo dtap for t«an.' 

The daisy looks up to him with sparkling eye a« an old acqtLiin-) 
tance : the cuckoo haunts him with sounds of early youih not to be 
expressed: a linnet's nest sianles him with boyi*h delight: an old 
withered thorn is weighed down with a heap of recollections : a grey 
cloak, seen on some wild moor, torn by tlie wind, or dtcDcbed in ihe 
rain, afterwards becomes an object of imagination to h:m : even the 
lichens on the rock have a lite and being in hio thoughts. He hat 
dcjcribed all these objects in a way and with an intensity of feeling that 
no'oncdscTiad doiie before him, and has given a new view or asfiect of 
nature. He is in_ this vcdac die aiovt origprnl poet now liviug, and 
the one wliose writings could the least be spired ; for they have no 
lubttituie elscwheie. The vulgar do not read them, the learned, 
who see all things through books, do aot undeciiland ihcm, the great 
desjnsc, the fashionable may ridicule them: but the author ha«. 
created hinisclf an interest in the hean of the ratiied and lonely' 
itudent of nature, which can never die. Persons of this class 
win siilt continue to feel what he has felt : lie hat expiCMcd what 
they might in vain wish to exprc", except with glistening eye and 
faulterinji tongue ! There is a lofty philosophic tone, a thougl\tful\ 
humanity, infiuKd into hit pastoral vein. Remote from the pai«iunc \ 
and events of the great world, he has communicated intercut and 
dignity to the primal movements of the heart of man, and iogiaficd v 
hit own coiMcious reflections on the casual ihou;;htv of hinds and ' 
shepherds. Nureed amidst the grandeur of mountain iceocty, he ha* 
ttooped to have a nearer view of tlie daisy under his leet, or plucked a 
branch of whtte-thom from the s^ray : but in detcribing it, his mtnd secmt 
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imlnurd vith the majMty and solrmdty of the objects around bim — 
the toll rock lilt* Its head ia thf crcctocM of his tpirit ; the catarict 
roan in the ■uunil ot' bis verse; uid in tts dim and mjvteriotts mesn- 
ing, the miatfi xxm to ^nthcr in the hollow* of Hclvcllyn, an) the 
fiirlced Skiddaw horers in the distance. There it litdc mention of 
mountsinous scenery in Mr. Wordsworth's poctr;r ; hut by inirrnil 
evidence one might be almoit taitt that it was written in 3 rnoUQ-J 

I tainous coumry, from its harenees, its stniplidty, its loftineM and iis^ 
death! 

His lalcrphiloBophit productions hare a somewhat difffrettt 
chnfflnfr. They are a dejianote from, a dereliction of his tmt 
principles. They are ctasttcti and courtly. They ate polished in , 
sKrlc, without bring gaudy ; dignilicd in subject, without a ff ect a tiosuj 
They accni to have been componcd not in a cottage »i Gr»Rietc, Uk" 
among the half-inspired groves and stately iccoUcctions of Colc- 
Orton. We mijjht allude in particular, for examples of what wc 
mean, to the lines on a Picture by Clttud« Lorraine, and to the 

, exquisite poem, entitled Ltodeima, The lost of these hreaibei the 
purer npirit of the lineit fragments of antiqoity — the sweetnCB, the 
grarity, the strength, the beauty and the languor of death — 

'Cadm contemplation and majtsiit paini.' 

Its ftlossy brilliancy arises from tlie pirfection of the fitutbln^. like tl 
of cueful sculpture, not from );audy colouring^the texture of 
thoughts has the smoothness and solidity of marble. It is a poem 
that might be rend aloud in Elysium, and the niirits of dcpiirtcci 
beroc* and ft.igcs would gather round to tisicn lo it ! Mr. Words- 
worth's philosophic poeiry, with n ki>s glowing asjicct and less 
tumult in the veins than Lord Byron's on similar occasions, beads i 
calmer and keener eye on mortality; the impresrioci, if less vivid, ' 
more pleasin;! and pcrnunent ; and wc confess it (perhaps it is a want 
of tsBte and proper feeling) tliat there are lines and poems of our 
Vh Buthor'n, that wc think of ten times for once that wc recur to any of 
Lord Byron's. Or if there arc any of the latter's writings, thai wb 
can dwell upon in the vame way, that is, as lasting and heaft-lcJt 
sentiments, it is when laying aside his usual jmmp and pretension, ht 
descends with Mi. Wordsworth to the common ground of a d!k> 
interested humanity. It may be considered as charact eristic of our 
poet's writings, that they either make no imprenion on the mind at 

\ all, term mere naascuse-verici, or that they leare a nurk behind them 

J that never wears out. They cither 

'Fall blunted from the iDclutaicdbieul' — 
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withoui any perceptible remit, or ihey >b«otb it like a uassion. To 
one clau or reader* he appMrn sublime, to another (and we fear i 
the tar^cn) ridiculouii. He hat probcibly lealiKd MiltDD't wub, 
—'and fit audience found, though few'; but we tstpcci he ii not 
reconciled (0 the atttrrmtivc. There arc delightliil pn»age« in the 
E ncmmoM, both of natural dricription and of intpircd rcllcciion * 
^»ages of the latter kind that in the round of the thought* and 
of the twclUng bnj^uaj^e resemble heavenly sympliontes, mournfu] 
rtjviemi over the grave of human hopea); but we must add, in 
juiticc and in lineeriiy, that we think it ini t io Bsible that ihU work ^ 
thould ever bec ome popul ar, even in the riin'e degree aa the Ljntai 
liaHadi. It iiffectt a sywem without having any intelligible due 
to one ; and inslcsd of unfolding a principle in Tariou* and stiiking ' 
lighu, repeats the same cone Ijaipni till they become ^diC and ii>- 
Qpid. Mr. Wordsworth's Inind is obtuse, except m it n ok 
organ and the receptacle of accumulated teclings ! it ti not analytic, but v 
synthetic) it is reflecting, rather than theoretical. The Excuhsiok, 
wc believe, icll ttill-bora irom the press.. There wsa something 
abortive, and ctumiy, and ill-judjtcd in the attempt. It was long 
and laboured, '["he pcrsonagei, for the moit pan, were low, the 
fare rustic : the plan raited expcctationo which werr not fullilled, 
and the etfect was like being uahcrcd into a stmely hall and ioTtted 
to ni down to a ii|>lendid bintiuct in ilic company of clowns, and 
with nothing but luccctuve coursct of apple-dumpUngs serrcd up. 
It was not even laujaari ftrdrix ! 
^r"^ Mr. Word»wonh, in hi« pcrton, is above the middle (iie, with 
marked features, and an air tomcwhat stately and Quixotic. Me 
reminds one of some of Holbein's heads giavc, saturaine, with a 
slight indication of xly liumour, kept under by the manneit of tlie age 
or by the pretensions of the person. He has a peculiar sweetness to 
hit nmitc, and etcat depth and manliness and a rugged harmony, in 
the tones of his voice. Hii manner of reading liis own poetry is 
particularly impoting ; and in hit favourite passages his eye beams 
with preferiunnl hutrci and the meaning labour* slowly up from hit 
swelling breast. No one who has seen him at these moments could 
go away with as impression that he was a ' man of no mack or likeli- 
hood.' Perhaps the coauneni of his fa« and voice is necessary to 
convey a full idea of liis poetty. His language may not be intcltigibJe, 
but his manner is oot to be mistaken. It is clear that he is cither 
mad or inapircd. In eompiny, even in a liu-a-ItU, ^fr, Wordtirorih 
Ts often silent, indolent, and reserved. If he is become verbose and 
oracular of late years, be was not no in hia better days. He threw 
out a bold or an indiHcrcm remark without cither clFort or pretension, 
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aail rcUptcd into musing again. He tbooc most (bcCAUK he Krmed 
moKi roiued ant! aniRiatc<!) in reciting hU own poetry, or in talking 
about it. He tometimei f^tt striking vi«w« of ha fcelinji* und iraiiu 
oFmociatiun in computing certaio panu)(ta: or if one did not alwajrti 
underttand hit diMinctioa*, itill there wu no want of intnctt — tbcrc 
wa* a Utcnt mrnning worth ini)uiring into, like a vein of ore thai one 
cannot exactly hit upon at ihc momrni, but of which there arc ixue 
intlintions. His ttandaid of poetry is high and tcrere, almoet to 
exclu»ivKicw. He admits of flothin£ bclonr. scucdjr of aay thing 
above himielf. It is fine to hear him talk of ihe way in which 
certain subject* »hould hate been treated by emineDi poeu, accoiding 
10 hit notiotiR of the art. Thud he Eindi fault with I>ryden'( descri[»- 
lion of Racchat in the Alaaiuitr'i Frati, aa if he were a mere 
good-looking youth, or boon companion — 

' Fluilicil "ith a purple grace, 
He ihnwt hii honcM nix' — 

instead of representing the God returning from the conqueit of India, 
crowned with vinc-leavea, and drawn by panthers, and followed by 
■room of satyrs, of wild men and aQimals that he had tatned. You 
would thiitkt in bearing him speak on this subject, that you law 
Titian's picture of the mcetin/ of Batehm and JlrwJat — ao claaaic 
were hia conceptions, to f.towin^ hit ityle. MJIton it hit ^reac.idol^^ 
and he somctimet date* to compare himtejf with him. Hi« SonnetCi 
iadc«d, have something of the tame high-raiied tone and prapbctic 
ipril. Chaucer is another piimc favourite of hit, and he hat been 
tt the pains to niodernt/c nome of the Canterhury Talcs. Thoic 
pettooi who took upoo Mr. Wordtwonh as a merely puerile writer, 
niuBt be rather at a low to account for bin ttroog pcedtlection for buch 
^eniuieii at Dante and Michael Aneclo. We do not think owr author 
has any icry cordial tympaihy with Sbakeipcar. How should be ! 
Khakc^ai was the leati of an cgotitt of any body in the worlds' 
He docs not much relish the variety and scope of dramatic compoci-l 
lion. ■ He hates tltott^ interlocutions between l.uciot and Caius/ 
Yet Mr. Wotdswoiih himtelf wrote a tragedy when he was younj,| 
and we have beard the following energetic line* <|aoted from rt» , 
put into the mouth of a peraoo imit witli remone for lume rRM* 
crime: 

' Action is momentary. 

The motion of a miiule thlt way or that i 
Sufliiring it long, obacure, and inlirtiic I ' 

Pcrhapi for want of light and shade, and tbc unshackled apirit of (he 

drama, this performance was never brought forward. Our critic haa 
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a greit dittike U) Gray, and n fondness for Thomson .-ind Colllni. 
It is monJiying to hear him sinak of Pope and Drydcn, whom, 
liccauac they have been nupposM to hare all the possible exccllcncw 
of poetry, tic will allow to have none. Nothing, liowercf, can be 
Rtirer, or more amusing, than ihc w.iy in which he wmetinics ex[x>se9 
the imnieaniog vcrhiaije of modern poetry. Thus, in the beginning 
of Dr. Johnson's Vanity of Human U^iihtt — 

' Let obiervalion with niicniivc vitw 
Survey mankinil ftoni China \o Peru "^ 

he lays there is a total want of imagination accompanying the word«, 
the iame idea it repeated three times under the diajjuisc of a difl'cceoi 
phraseology : it comes to this — ' let otiervatioa, with exiennii* 
Ufrrvation, eittrw mankind ' ; or take away the fim line, and the 
second I 

'Survey mankind from China to Peru,' 

whole. Mr. Wordawortii is, we muat say. a 
ai to jrose writera. He complaini of the dry 
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literally conveys the 

perfect Drawcinsir 

reasoticts and malCer-of-faci people for their want oi /laitlon ; and he 

is jc.ilous of the rhetorical dcclaimcrs and rhapnodisu as trenching nn 

the proTJnce of poetry. He condemns all French writers (as well of 

eetry as prose) in the lump. His list in this way is indeed small, 
e approves of Walton's Angler, Pa!ey, and some other writers of 
aniiuiBcnaic mcdcstyof ptcteo«ion. He alto likes books of voyages 
and travels, and Robinson Crusoe. In art, he greatly esteems 
Bewick's woodcuts, and Waterloo's sylvan etchings. Bui he some- 
times takes a higher tone, and gives his mind fair play. We have 
tcDowD him enlarge with a noble intelligence and enthusiasm on 
Nicolas Foussin's fine landscape-corn positions, poiminjj out the unity 
of design that pervade* them, tjic superintending mind, the imaginative 
principle that orings all to bear on the same end ; and declaring he 
would not giic a ruth for any landscape that did not express the lime 
of day, the climate, the period of the world it wan meant to illustrate, 
or had not this character of mhalntris in it. His eye also does justice - 
to Renibrandt's line and masterly etfecis. In the way in which that 
artist wo(k« something out of nothing, and transforms the stump of a 
tree, a common figure into an idial object, by the gorgeous light and 
shade thrown upon it, he perceive* an analogy to his own mode of 1 
investing the minute details of nature with an atmo«phere of sentiment ; I 
and in pronouncing Rembrandt to be a man of genius, feels that he 
■trcngihena his own cl.iim to the title. It has been said of Mr. 
Wordsworth, that * he hates coochology, that he hates the Vcous of 
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Meilicia.' But ihtte, we bopc, are mere epigi'uiis taijmx^fffrh, 
M &r iratn ttntb m tbey are free from tnalicc t > *on of raiming •atire 
or critical deoche* — 

' Wherr one ht senae >ik> one far rhyme 
Is quite ■ufficieiu at onr time' 

Wc think, howercT, that if Mr. Wordtwonh had been it ntorc liberal 
and caodid critic, he woatd have been a more tmling writer. If a 
f;reater number of wurcet of pleiaure had been o|)eo to him, he would 
have commmiicated pleaauie to the world more fte<]ueiitly. Hid he 
been Icsi raitidioui in pronouncing sentence on the wurki of other*, 
hi« own would have betn received more f^ivourabty, and treated more 
leniently. The current of hi« feelings ■« deep, but narrow; the 
range of Wn understanding is lofty and aipiring rather th.-tn diactirtire. 
The force, the originality, the absolute truth and identity with which 
he feels some things, makes him iDditTctcnt (o »o many others. Th«r 
itmplicity and eothuiiasm of his feelings, with reipeet lo oaiure, 
render* him bi^otted and intolerant in his judgment* of men and 
thing*. But It happens to him, as lo othetSf th»i hi* sueiifitb lie* in 
hit weakness ; nnd perhap« we have no right tocomplain. We might 
get rid of the cynic and the egotist, aod fiiid io hit stead a common- 
place man. Wc ihould ' take the good the Godi provide tia ' ; a fine 
and original rein of poetry i* not one of their mo«t contemptible gift*, 
and the revt is scarcely worth thinking of, except aa it nuy be » 
motiilication to those who expect perfection from human nature ; or 
who hnve been idle enough at some period uf their lives, to deiiy 
men of genius an possessing ct.tims above it. But thi* is a chord that 
Jar*! and wc shall not dwell upon it. 

Lord ByroD we have called, according to the old proverb, * the 
spoiled child of fortune ' : Mr. Wordsworth might plead, in mitiga 
of Minie peculiarities, that he ii ' the spoiled child of disappoinuneat.'' 
Wi- are convinced, if he had been early a popular poet, he would 
have borne his honours meekly, and would have b^o a person of 
great ton/jommie nnd frankneis of dicpncition. But the scotc of 
injustice and of uodeserved ridicule sours the temper and lurrowt the 
oiews. To have produced work* of genius, nod to find (hem 
neglected or treated with scorn, is one of the heaviest trials of human 
patience. We exaggerate our own merit* when they arc dented by 
others, and are apt to grudge and cavil at every panicle of |rai*e 
Ixntowed on those to whom we feel a conscious superiotity. In mere 
self-defence wc turn against the world, when it turn* agatnat us ; 
brood over the undeserved slights we receive ; and thus the gcniil 
cnneni of the soul is stopped, or vents itself in effusion* of petulance 
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and wif conceit. Mr. Wordnvortb hai thought loo much of oud- 
temporary critict aci! criiicbm ; and Int th^in he ought of the a¥r3rd 
of poticiity, and of the opinion, we do not say of private friendi, but 
of those who were m.idc so by their admitaiioo of his genius. Hc> 
did not couit pojiularity by a conformity lo cfttablidied models, and I 
Ke on^t not to h^vc been surprised that hiii originality hm not 
undcruood m a ni.1llcr of coumc. Me has gaa-artJ too tavth on ihc 
briJIe ; and ha» often tlirown out crusls to the critiCH, in mere dffiiOcc 
or 3t u point of honour when he vim challci^cd, which ocherwue 
bis own good Rente would have withheld. We ninpcct that Mr. 
Word.iwotih's feelings are a little morbid in thU fcijicet, or that he 
re»enM censure more than he is gratiEcd by prait)e. Otherwise, the 
tide hns turned much ttt his favour of late years — he has a Iar£c body 
of determined partiBaat — nod !••( present luiTciently in request with 
■be (mblic TO MK or relierc him from the last ncwsMiy to which 
a man of genius can be reduced — that of becoming the God of fab 
own idolatry ! 



SIR .lAMCS MACKINTOSH 

The subject of the prcwnt article n one of the nblen and moit 
uccompUibed men of the age, both at a writer, a sjieakei, :md a 
converter. He ia, in fact, master of almost cieiy known toptCt 
whether of a giassinf; or of a more recondite nature. lie has Hied 
much m wciety, and ts deeply cunvers;uit with buokn. He is a mui 
of the world and a scliolar ; but the scholar gi»ci the tore to all hi* 
other accjuircnientii and punuits. Sir Jamen i« by education and 
habit, and we were going to add, by the original cum of hi« mind, 
a, coUcgMitan ; and pcrhapi he would have passed his tinae most 
happily and (etpccubly, had he devoted himself cDlirely to that kind 
of life. The strcnstli of bis faculties would have been best 
developed, his ambition would have met its proudest reward, in the 
accumulation and elaborate dibplay of }<Tavc and uteful knuwlcdjte, 
^As it is, it may be »id, that in company he talkt well, but too 
much ; that in writing he overlay* the original subject and spirit uf 
the composition, by an appeal to auihoritien and by too formal a 
method ; that in public ipraktng the togici.m lakeh place of the 
orator, and that he fails to give effect to a particular point or to urge 
an inimcdiaic advantage home upon his adversary from the enlarged 
(cojie of his miod, and the wide career be take* in the field of 
UjonicDt. 

To consider him in the last point of view, first. Ai a political 
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■Miiinti, he ■■ rather the lecturer thxa the advocMc. He it able to 
mitruct iml deligKt an impartlat sod disinterened audience by tb« 
extent of hii iDroimation, by hit acyjuaiiiUiice with genenl ptmciple*, 
by ihc cIcttDcuii .-tnd aptitude of hit illuitrMionfi, by rigour rikI 
copiounncM dI' litytr ; but where he l>a« a prejudiced or oafair 
antagonisi lo conEerw] wiih, tic is ju»i u liVcly to put weaponii into 
his cneniy'« handf, m to wncu ihcm fioin Iiini, and hit objm ftrcm* 
to bt' rathei to di-ecrvc tliiin to obiala meerat. Tlie cbaracicristics 
of "his mind aiv retcntiveneat and comptchcnsion, with facility of 
production : but he is not equally remarkable for origin;ility of *iew, 
nr warmth of (cclinK, or Iivc1int.-» <tf f^ncy. His claquc-nce ii a little 
rhetorical ; hie re;isoning chicHy logical : he can bring down the 
account of knowledge on a va*t varirty of suhjcctt to the present 
moment, he can embellish any cJlusc he nndeitakes by the most 
approved nod graceful omameDts, he can support it by a ho«t of facts 
aikd examplefi, but hv cannot advance it a step forward by placioft 
it on a new and iriomphant 'tintagc-giound, nor can he overwhelm 
and break down the iirtilicial fences and bulwark* of lophiitry by the 
irrerinilile tide of manly enthusiasm. Sir James Mackintoih ts an 
accomplished debater, latbct thaa i powci&l oiai«f : he ia dis- 
linguiihcd more as a man of wonderful and variable talent than as a 
nUD of commaodiag intellect. His mode of trvadDg a question is 
critical, and not [utliamentary. It has been formed in the closet and 
the schools, and is hurdly litted for scenes of active life, or tlie 
colltsions of party-spirit. Sir J^inies reasons on the iquarc ; while 
the arguments of his opponents are loaded with iron or gold. He 
makes, indeed, a respectable ally, hut not a very formidable opponent. 
He is as likely, however, to prevail on a neutral, as he is almoK 
certain to be bafficd on a hotly contested ground. On any question 
of general policy or legislative improvement, tlic Member for Nairn 
is heard with advaniaKe, and his speecbci arc attended with eflwi ; 
and he would have equal wei;i;ht and influence at other limes, if it 
were the object of the House to hear reason, as it t> his aim to (peak 

it^ But on subjects of peace or war, of pohiicn) rights or foreign 

interference, where the waves of pnrty run high, and the liberty of 
nations or the fate of mankind hangs trembling in the scales, though 
he probably di^ptayc equal taleut, -ind does full and heaped justice 
to the question (abstractedly speaking, or if it were to be tried before 
an impartial assembly), yet we confess we have seldom heard him, 
on such occasions, without pain for the event. He did not slur his 
own character and pretensions, but he compromised the argumeoi. 
He spcdcc lit truth, ihr ^vhvir Imlh, ami nothing iul tht trtuh ; but 
the House of Commons (we daic arcr il) is not the place whue the 
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truth, the whole truth, and aothing but the truth can be ipoken wicJi 
safety or Virth adtan(Dgc. The judgmcot of the House ii not a 
balance to weigh scruples and rcaftone to the turn of a fraction : 
;inother element, bwide* the love of truth cnlcrg into the compoiniion 
of iheir ()rdM(in(, the reaction of which mo« be culculatett upon and 
guarded ag.iiniit. [f our philo)o)>hical statesman had to o\>tn the 
case before a class of tyros, or » circle of grty^bcarda, who wished 
to form or to sircogiheti their judKments upon fair and rational 
grounds, nothing could be more satisfictory, more luminous, more 
ubie or more decisive than the view taken of it by Sir JamM 
Mackintosh. But the House of Commoni, m a collective body, 
have not the docility of youih, the cMm wisdom of age ; and often 
only want an excuse to do wrong, or to adhere to what ibey have 
already determined upon ; and Sir James, in detailing the in- 
exhaustible stores of his memory aiid reading, in unfolding the wide 
range of his theory and practice, in laying down the rules and the 
exceptions, in insisting upon the advantages and the objections with 
equal explicitnese, would be nirc to let lomething drop that a 
dexterous and watchful adverB;iry would easily pick up nnd turn 
against him, if this were found necessary ; or if with so many pnj 
and rem, doubts and difficulties, dilemmas and alternatives thrown 
into it, the scale, with its natural bias to interest and power, did not 
already fly up and kick the beam. There wanted unity of purpose, 
impetuosity of feeling to break through the phalanx of hostile and 
inveterate prejudice arrayed against him. He gave a handle to his 
enemies ; threw ntumbling-bbcfca in the way of his friends. He 
raised so many objections for the sake of answering them, proposed 
so many doubts for the sake o( solving them, and made so many 
concessions where none were demanded, that his reasoning had thje 
effect of neutralizing itself; it became a mere exercise of the under- 
standing without /est or spirit left in it ; and the provident engineer 
who was to shatter in pieces the strong-holds of corruption and 
oppression, by a well-directed and unsparing discharge of artillery, 
seemed to have brought not only his own cannon-balls, but his own 
wool-packs along with him to ward olT the threatened mischief. 
This was a good deal the effect of his maiden speech on the transfer 
of Genoa, to which Lord Caatlereagh did not deign an answer, and 
which anoilier Honourable Member called *x finical speech.' It 
was a most able, candid, closely argued, and philosophical exposure 
of that unprincipled transaction ; but for this very reason it wsi a 
■oledem in the place where it was delivered. Sir James has, since 
this period, and with the help of practice, lowered htmself to the 
tone of the House ; and lias also applied himself to questions more 
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ooogenUI to hit babiu of mind, and when the mcceat woidd be 
more likrljr lo be proportioned to ha zeal and hit cxntiocu. 

1'bcrc VM a grntcr degree of power, ot of datfaing and tplendid 
tSea ( ve wUh vc coold ad6, oa eqially bonume amT Ubenl iprii} 
IB tbe Ltttnrti on iht I,itw tf Nalurt and Nalimi, foniMTty ddivcred 
by Sit 'Jime« (ibra Mr.) Maclcintoab, in Lincoln*»-lnn n:ill. He 
•hortred gfuicr comfideDCCi im more ax bontc ihcrc. Tbc effect 
wa* more dectrical ud bitUntOMWU, and thii elicited a j>roudet 
diipUj od* iuellecUal richet, and a more antmtied and iinpo«ing 
iRode of dclircry. He grew waouo with lucoeu. Dazzling 
otbcn by ibc btilliuMry of hie ac^ioiremcDti, dau:Ied himtelf by tbe 
■dmirMKO th<7 cxchtd, he lott feat ts wdl ni prudence ; darrd 
every thing, cicried creiy thing before him. Tbc Modem Philo- 
•ophy, couiit«r-«car]>, owwork*, citadel, and all) fcIT !imii«u> a tilmr. 
by 'the whilf und wind of hi* fell dodrim,' a* if it had beca a pack 
of cud*. The Tolcino of the Ffendi RetohiiioB WJtfUWirCTptring 
in it* own ftaniu, like a boolirc made of itraw : the principles of 
U^^ Re&ttn were Kattcrcd in all dirccuoni, like chatT befure the keen 
r^^\^ mnhern bUit. He bid about him like one impired ; nothing could 
L-''''^ widuund htf cDTcnoned tooth. I.ikr tome Mtagc bca« got into 
the oankn of tlie fsblcd Heapeiides be made clear work of it, root 
aad branch, with wliiie, foaraiag tuslu — 

' Laid waKe the bonlm, and o'erthiew the bower*.* 

The havoc wa« amaxiiig. the d««oIatioo wm CMnplrtc. At to our 
TiMonaiy sceptics and Utopian pbibMOphcra, tbey uood no cbance 
with our lecturer— he did not 'carve tbem as a dish fit for the 
Cods, but hewed tbem a* a carcaw iit for bovndt.' Poor Godwin, 
who had come, in the boidtonaiar and candour of hi* oatore, to hear 
what new light had broken in upon hit old friend, wat obUged to 
<]uit the field, and ilonk away after an exulting taunt thrown out at 
<such raiKifn) chimcfai as a golden mounuin or a perfect man.' 
Mr. Mackinioth had something of the air, much of the dexterity 
and *('1f-po*»eMiion, of a political and philotopfaical Juggler; and an 
eagCf and adniiriDg auaieooe gaped and greedily swallowed tbc 
^dcd bait of MphlBtry, peepored for ibeir credulity and wonder. 
Those of us who attendea day after day, and were acCiUtomed to 
hare .ill our previous notion* ccmfoundcd and (truck out of our bands 
by tome roebiphyiical legerdemain, were at bit at Bomc lini to know 
^uhflhtr two anJ Iteo made /our, till wc bad besn! the lecturer's 
opinion on that head. He might have tome mental tctervaiion on 
'the subject, some pointed ridicule to pour upon the coRintoo sup 
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position, eomc learned Rutbotity to <iiiote agaioit it. To antidpotc 
th« line of aigumrnt he might purtui?, W4S cfideiidy pmumptuoiu 
and premature. One thing unly appcircd cectain, that whatever 
uptnion he chose to take up, he wu able 10 make good either by 
the foili or the cudgels, by gross banter or nice dintinctionR, by a 
well-timed mixture of parulox and common-place, by an appeal to 
vulgar prejudice* or «tariliog scepticism. It seemed to be equally 
hi* objeci, or the leodrncy of his Discoumea, tu unsettle every 
principle (if reason orofcoTRinon sen ae, and to Itave hii audience at 
the mercy of the Jteiam of a lawyer, the nod of a minister, or the 
ihout of a mob. To effect thia purpOK, he drew largely on the 
lesinin? of aiiticjuity, on modern literature, on history, poetry, and 
the belfes-lettres, on the Schoolmen aod on writers of novels, frcoch, 
Fnglish, .ind Italian. In mixing up the sparkliog julep, that by iia 
potent operation was to scour away the dregs nod feculence sod 
Mccant humours of the body politic, he teemed to ctand with hi* 
MCk to the drawers in a meutphycical dinpennryt and to take out of 
them wbatcTcr ingredients suited his purpote. In this way he had an 
imtidote for every error, an annwer to every folly. The writing* 
of Durke, Hume, Berkeley, Pnlcy, Lord Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, 
GrotiuE, Puffeodorf, Cicero, Aristotle, Tacitus, Livy, Sully, 
Machiavel, Guicciardini, Thuanus, lay open beside him, and he could 
instantly lay his hand upon the passage, and <]uoie them chapter and 
verse to the clearing up of all difficulties, and the silencing of alt 
oppugners. Mr. Mackintoih's Lectures were after all hut a kind of 
philosophical centos. They were profound, brilliant, new to his 
heaters ; but the profundity, the brilli.incy, the novelty were not his 
own. He was like Dr. Panglost (not Voltaire's, but Coleman's) 
who. apaaks oaly iu quotations ; and the pith, the marrow of Sir 
Jatues's rc3£0mng and rhetoric at that memorable period might be put 
within inverted commas. It, however, served iu purpote and the loud 
echo died away. We remember an excellent man aiid a sound critic^ 
going to hear one of these elaborate cfTusiani ; and on hiii waoi of 
cnlhunatm being accounted for from itK not being one of the orator'* 
hrillianl dayt, he replied, ■ he did not think a man of genius could 
speak for two hours witliout saying something by which lie would 
have been elccirilicd.' Wc arc only sorry, at this distance of time, 
for one thing in these Lectures^thc tone and spirit in which ibey 
seemed to have been composed and tu be delivered. If all that body 
of opinions and priociples of which the orator read his recantation waa 
unfounded, and there was an end of all tbo*c *icwi and hope* thai 
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painted to futnrc improvcmcot, it wu not ■ nutter of triumph or 
exultation to xhe lecturer or any body cite, to the yoong fK the old, 
tbe wUc or the foolish ; on (he contrary, it was a subject of Kgrct, of 
^ow, reluctant, {lainful uiimiuaoD — 

' Of lamrniuion \aitd heard through the nlcfui kit.' 

Tbe iiumi-dbtc occasioo of this raddcn snd violent ch3i)£r in Sir 
Jaii>ei*i riew* and opiniona ww aiuibutcd to a pcnocMl iiucrncw 
which he had had a little before liii death vrith Mr. Bvrkc, at hji 
hoiute It Beacatinficld. Tn the latter end of tbe year 1796, apuuued 
tbe HtgitiJe Place, from the pen of the great apo*tatc from libeny 
aad betrayer of his (prcici into the handt of thoic who cUimcd it ai 
their prapctiy by divioe right — a vork imposing, solid in many 
respects, abouiiding ia facta and admirable rcatoning, and in which all 
^iishy ornameott were Liid aside for a i«tCamei>taty gravity, (the 
elot)uence of despair nrBenibiiBg the throe* and hearinn and muttered 
ihieati of an can h 11 uake, rather thin the loud thunder boll) — and moo 
after came out a criticism on it in 7'^ Monthly Rcpimr, doing jtubce 
to the auihnr and ihr Dtylc, ±nd combating; the inference* with force 
and at much length ; but with c.tiidnur and with Tctpcct, amounting 
to deference. It was iiew to Mr. fitukc not to be called names by 
per Kina of the opposite party ; >i was an additioml tmmpb to Mm to 
be tpoken well of, to be loaded with wellearoed praise by the author 
of the I^tiu&iU Caf!k», It waa a te«tiiiioov from an old, a powerful, 
and an .ulmired HnisgoniK.' He tent an inTitadao to the writer to 
come aod »cc him; and in the course of three dayi' airinuted 
diacvMion of racb subjects, Mr. Mackintosh became a conren not 
merelv to tlie graces and ^rarity of Mr. Burke's style, but to the 
Ubenuiiy of his vjewt, and the solidity of his opinions. — The 
Lincoln t-Inn Lecture* were the fruit of this interview : such i» the 
influence exercised by men of geoiui and ima>;inatiT« power otter those 
who have nothing to oppose to their UDforeieen llathci of thought and 
itiTrntion, but the dry, cold, formal, deductions of the understanding. 
Our politician had time, during a few yean of absence from bin lutivc 
ctwotry, and while the din of war and the cries of parly-spirit ■ were 
knt Oter a wide and anheartng ocean,' to recover from hi* surprise 
and from a temporal)- alienation of raind ; and to return m Bpuh* ukI 
in ibc tnild and mellowed maliuity of age, to the principles and 
aCtachmenta i>f his early bfe. 

* AI the lime when (he ymSiii^ CtllKn fini nude lU appcitsntt, as ■ tcplj' to 
iht RijIrfiB't en 'it Frnuk fffWnint, tl wis ami ap bj the psrtisuit of lbs new 
school, » I work luperiur in <bt ehitmi of ojmpcsition to its rsilanbwd nval t in 
■cvtcflcH, <lcp[h, intl loundncH of rtuoniDg, of (oarat then wu suppascil to be 
no c«nipiiiwii. 
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The appoiouiient of Sir James Mackiocosh to a Judgesh)[> in India 
wat oot, which, however flattering to his vanity or fuvourablc to hit 
iDterctti, wa> entirely foreign to hit feelings and habits It was an 
honourable exile. He was out of his clement among black tlavct and 
»cpoys, and Nabobs and cadets, snd writers to India. He had no one 
to exchange ideas with. The " unboughi grace of life,' (he charm of 
litetary convccsation was gone. It was the habit of his mind, tiis 
ruling {lassion to enter into the shock and conflict of ofnniona on 
philosophical, political, and critical quettions — not to dictate to raw 
tyros or domineer over perions in subordinate situations — but to 
obtain the guerdon and the laurels of EUpcrior sense And infoiniatiun 
by meeting with men of equal standing, to have a fair field pitched, lo 
argue, to d)»tinguish, to reply, to hunt down the game of inicllcct 
with eagerness and skill, to push an advantage, to cover a retreat, to 
give and take a fall— 

' And gladly would he leani, and gladly teach.' 

It is no wonder that this sort of friendly intellectual gladiatorHhip u 
Sir James's greatest pleasure, for it is his peculiar _/or/ir. He has not 
many equals, and scarcely any superior in it. He is too indolent for 
an author ; too unimpassioned for an orator ; but in society he h just 
vain enough to be pleased with uumediau aiicaiion, good-humoured 
enough toUsien with patience lo others, with great coolness and self- 
poucssion, fluent, communicaiivc, and with a manner ei^ually free 
from violence and insipidity. Few subjects can be started, on which 
he is not qualilicd to appear to advantage as ihe gentleman and 
scholar. If there is some tinge of pedantry, it is carried off by great 
aflability of addrcis and variety of amusing and inicrestjng topics. 
There i« scaicc an author that he has not read j a [teriod of history 
that he is not convcriant with ; a celebrated name of which he has 
not a number of anecdotes lo relate ; an intricate auesuon that he is 
not prepared to enter upon in a popular or scientilic manner. If an 
opinion in an abstruse metaphysical author is referred to, he is 
probably able to repeat the passage by heart, can tell the side of the 
page on which it is to be met with, can trace it back through various 
descents to Locke, Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to a place in 
some obscure folio of the Schoolmen or a oote in one of the commen- 
taturx on Aristotle or Plato, and thu» give you in a few moments* 
space, and without any effort or previous notice, a chronological table 
of the progress of the hunun mind in that particular branch of inquiry. 
There is something, we think, perli:ctly admirable and delightnil in 
an exhibition of this kind, ana which ii equally creditable to the 
speaker and gratifying to the heucr. But this kbd of talent was of 
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no tat: in India: tbe ioKllcctual wmt, of which the CfcicT Judge 
i)c)i];bt«l to tmlK a display, wvTC in no tcquctt ibcrr. He hngathtd 
afur the fnenda and the mcMty he had (eft behind ; and wrote am 
toccMintly for book* from [England. One that wsa leni htm st thi* 
time vat an Eitay m lie Primflti ^ Human Aetiaa \ and ibc way is 
which he ipoke of that dry, lotigh, metapliynca] cMe-frar, ahowed 
the deartii of inicllectual intercouTK in vrliich be tired, and the 
cranog in hU mind alter those tcudic* which had onoe been bis pride, 
and to which he «ull turned for cootolaiioa in hit remote tolitude.^ 
Perhap* to BDocfacr, the nOTrliy of the *ceDc, the dilfereocM of mind 
and Biaonett might hare atoned for a want of social nd jliMory 
onremeni : but Sir Jauxa ia one of tiiow who tec nature through 'the 
•pK-tacIct of hooka. He mijht like to rt-ad an account of India ; 
bnit India bwlf with ita buminj^ aliiiung hicx would be a taett Uanlc, 
an codWi wutc to him. To perwoa of thi* cla« of mind thing* 
mutt be ir:in*Jated into worda, ntible inagea into abatract pnqw iiti o na 
to meet their icfioed a{^ireheoiioni^ and they have no more to ay to 
a inaitcr-of fact naring them in the face without a UbrI in ii» mouth, 
than they would to a hippopotamui ! — We may add, before we quit 
thi> point, tliat we cauioiconccivc of any two pertont more diiTcicnt 
in colloquial talenttt in which tbcy both excel, than Sit Jirat* 
Mackimotfa and Mr. Coleridge. Tbcy bare nearly an equal cangc of 
leading and of topio of coQvcraation : but in the mind of the ooc we 
»cc nothing buijlxiarfi, in the other ercry thing ia fiuid. Tbe idea* 
of the one arc at formal and tangible, at thoae of the other sie 
thadowy iind cTanetcent. Sir JaiiKt Atackintoth walka ovm the 
ground, Mr. Coleridge u> always iy'ta^aff from it. The fuit koowt 
all that lua been >aid upon a subject; the lad hai •oniething to aay 
th;tt wan never toid before. If the one deab too much in Icarnetl 
mnmw-placri, the other tcen» with idle fsndct. The Oite has a good 
deal of ihc cnjiul morlovm of ecoiut, the other ie all volatile salt. 
The conTcriuuon of Sir Jamcn Mackimoih hai the effect of reading 
a well'Wcittcn book, ih.it of Wm friend if like hearing a bewildered 
dnun. The one is nn b'ncyclopedia oj' knowtedgCt the otber ia a 
nieoeaaOB-of SjiiiUiat Ltavtj f 

Aa an uidior, Sit Jamct MacktoiotLh [nay claim tbe foremoat rank 
aroonji lluwe who pride thentselvei on aititicial onumcDts aiut ai.i|iurcd 
learning, or who write wliat may be termed a eomfmitt Myle. His 
fintHcU GaiBt^ it a work of great labour, great ingenaitr, great 
brilliancy, and great vigour. It if a little too aniiihctical in the 
itnicture of !i« petioda, too dogmatical in the announcemeoi of its 
o]nniont. Sir James baa, we belicre, reje<:i(d tonicthing of tbe falie 
hriitioM of the one, as he has retracted tome of the abrupt cxtrarassDcc 
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ol the other. We iipprehcnd, howetcr, that our author t* not one of 
those yrha draw from their own rMOurco and Accumul.ilnl Icclingi, 
or who improve with age. He belong* to a clflfit (comrnon in 
Scotland Bntl elucwhere) who gel up ichooI-cx«'rci«M on .iny given 
subject in a lUMCerly nunnet u tweoiy, vtd who at forty uc cither 
where ihey were— or retrograde, if tlicy ar* nico of tense and nioiicny. 
'I'he msun i», their vanity is wc-jned, afief the first heyJiy and 
animal spirilb of youth are llown, from nuking »n ilfctted ditplay of 
knowledge, which, however useful, ia not (heir own, and may be 
much more *impty ttatcd ; they are tiicd of repeating the mme 
ugumcnis over ajid over again, aitcr hnving exhausted and rung the 
changes on their whole stock for > number of times. Sir James 
Mackintosh is understood to he a writer id the Edinburgh Review t 
and the articles attributed to him there are full of matter of grwt pith — 
and moment. But they want the trim, pointed exprctnon, the 
aroUitioua ornamenti, the ostentatious diiplay and rapid volubility of 
his early productions. We have hcwd it objected to hi* later com- 
poiitions, that his style is good ai far as tingle words and pbtaK's arc 
coneenied, but thai his sentences arc clumsy and disjointed, and that 
these make up still more awkward nnd sprawling paragraphs. This 
i* a nice criticism, and we cannot speak to its truili ) but if the fact 
be so, we think we can account for it from the texture and obvious 
procens of the author's mind. All hi» ideas may be said to be given 
preconceptioni. They do not ariac, as it were, out of the subject, or 
out of one another at the moment, and therefore do not flow naturally 
and gracefully from one another. They have been laid down before- 
hand in a sort of formal division or frame-work of the underatanding i 
and the connection between the premises and the conclusion, between 
one branch of a subject and another, is made out in a bungling and 
unsatiKfactory m.-inner. There is no principle of fimion in the work ; 
he strikes aitcr the ixon it cold, and there is a want of malleability in 
the style. Sir .lame* is at present said to be engaged in writing a 
tiiiloty of England »,(\ft the downfall of the house of Stuart. May 
it be worthy of the ulents of the ^ihor, and of the principles of the 
period it is intended to illuiirate I 
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Ma. Maltku* may be considered as one of those rare and fortimate 
writers who have attained a ttitniific reputation in (questions o£ jnoui 
qnd polit i cal yhiloBophy. His name undoubtedly stands very high 
in the present age, and will in all probability go down to posterity 
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with more or lew oT^rcnown or oUoquy. It wh uid In a peraoti 
well quiHCcS Yo'ju^e ^ImtTTrom tlrenoth lod candour of mioo, Uui 
< it would take a thounand ycM* at tut to answer hi* work on 
Poputaiion.' He haR certainly thrown a new light on that quctuoDt 
And changed the aipcct of politico! ccononiy in a dccidcxl aod nuteml 
poiot of view — whetlici he ha« not iilbo endeavoured to iprejd u gloom 
over the hoped and more sanguine tpeculations of mm, md to caw a 
aluT upon the face of nature, is anotlier i^uenian. There is ihU to 
be laid for Mr. Milthun, that in apeating of him, irn ^.tium-; wImi 
an^is talking about. He t( lomethiiig beyori<! i .mrL i i.u.- — .one 
hu'nol'to teal the'buib about hii talents, hi" acuinnienti, hi* »a« 
repiKaiion, and leave otT without knowing what it all amouotii to 
•^he is not one of ihoac great men, who ket themaetves oS and Mrat 
and fret an hour upon the »tage, durinj; a day-diexm of popularity, 
wilh the ornaments aod jewel* tN>rrDwed from the commoo ttock, 
to which nothing but their vanity and preemption girci them the 
Icait individual claim — he haa dug into the nuAc of truth, and brought 
Up ore mixed with dtost! Tn. weighing hii mcriu we come at once 
to the qucidon of what he hat done or failed u> do. ll ii a sjiKciflc 
claim ihst he *ctt up. When we speak of Mr. M^ithus, we rnean 
the Euoj on PtfiyLahai and when we mention the Iiisiy oo Popula- 
tion, we mean a distinct leadioK propoKition, that atandt out intelligibly 
irom all tTAiliy pretence, ami ii » ground on which to lix the leTei* 
ihst may move the world, backwards or forwards. He has dot left 
Opinion where he found it : be has advanced or given it a wrong hiia, 
or thrown h stumbling-block in its way. In a word, lua aiaae U not 
Muck, like so iiiuny others, in the litmameat of rejiutaiion, nobody 
known why, inscribed in great leiiers, and with a craMpaiency of 
Talintx, GtHtus, Lt^HNtHC bla/in^r round it — it in tantamount to 
an ide:a, it is identibed with a principle, it mcuu.thai lit ^r^vhtidm 
taiuut j'o Ml papetiuiily acreaimg vmUiaul prt it ing ea »ht hmtU of the 
ntam of ivliiiiifutr, ii»d that •! <l>fri «f tomt kind #r tihtr nmrt, ivoiur 
or later, if oppastJ la it. This is the essence of the doctrine which 
Mr. Malthus has been the lirst to bring into genera) notice, and aa we 
think, to establish beyond the fear of contradiction. Admitting then 
as we do the proniinencc and the value of hia claims to public atten- 
tion, it yet remain) a <]uection, how far thoitc claims are (at to ttie 
talent displayed in them) strictly original ; l)0!V far (as to the logical 
accuracy wiih which he hai treaied the subject) he has introduced 
foreign and doubtful maiter into it ; and bav far (ai'Eb the spirit in 
which lie has conducted hit inquiries, and appUed a gcoeniJ principle 
to particular objects) he hasooly drawn fair aod ineTiiable conclusions 
from it, or endeavoured to tamper with iind wmt it to raittef and 
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serrile purposea. A writer who ihrinki froni following up > well- 
tbundcd principle into it* uniowiird coDscoucncci tVom timidity or 
falie dclivMcy, it not worthy of the name of a philoaophct : a writer 
who asiiumca the garb of candour and an indexible love of truth to 
garble and pcrveit it, to crouch to power and puidct to prejudice, 
df serves a worac tttlc than that of a toplun I 

Mr. M^thui's firtt octavo Tolunic on ihU lubject (publiabed ia 
the ycai I'Q^I) wnt intended at an aniwer to Mr. Godwin 't Enjouy 
tonemmg PoToicai Jmike. It wa( well got up for the putposc, and 
lud an immediate cITcci. It wan what in the language of the ting i* 
called a factr. It made Mr. Godwin and the other advocBto of 
Modern Philosophy look about them. It may be almoit doubled 
whether Mc. Malthuc was in the ilrat instance serious in many thing) 
that he threw out, or whether he did not hazard the whole a* an 
amuUDfi and extreme [uradiix, which might pu/zle the reader m it 
had done himself in an idle moment, but to which do pracdcaJ 
conaequcncc whatever could attat^h. Thin stale of fflind would 
probably (xtntinuc till the irritation of rncmies and the cncouragcntent 
of friendn convinced him that what he had at first cxiubitcd as an 
idle fancy was in lact a luy laluahk discovery, or 'like the toad 
ugly and venoniout, had yet a precious jewel in its head.' Such a 
supposition would at least account for tome thing* in the origbal 
E^ssay, which scarcely any writer would venture upon, except a« 
profeued exercises of ingeouity, and which have been unce in part 
retracted. But a wrong bias was thus given, and the author'* theory 
was thus rendered warped, disjointed, and sophistical from tJie very 
outset. 

Nothing could in fact be more illojiical fnot to uy abiurd) than 
the whole of Mr. Malthiu** rcanoiag applied am an answer (far 
excitlenet) to Mr. Godwin's book, or to the theories of other 
Utopian philosophers. Mr. Godwin was not singular, but was kept 
in countenance by many authorities, both ancient and modem, in 
supposing a Male of society putsible in which the panions and wills 
of indi^iduaU would be conformed to the general good, in which the 
knowledge of the hen means of promoting human welfare and the 
desire of coottibuling to il would banish vice and misery from 
the world, and in wbich, the stumbling- blocks of ignorance, of 
telfiihnei*, and the indulgence of gross appetite bebg ren)oved, all 
things would more on by the mere impnlsc of wisdom and virtue, 
to still higher and higher degrees of perfection and happiues*. 
Compared with the lamentable and groM de^ciencic* of existing 
institutions, luch a view of futurity as barely possible could not fail 
to allure the gaze and tempt the aspiring thoughts of the philan- 
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tbroiMM iioi the ))tiilaH>pli«r : ih« hope* and the inufiniatioD* of 
speculative men coukl oot but ruth lorwanl into thit ideal world 
u into a VMt/ua of ^ood i acd from 'the mighcy ntcam ol' trndcocy' 
(as Mr. WotdjwoTih in die cam or_ihc day calU il,) there w«a 
daager that the pioud moftumcnts tif time-lialtavcd inatitDiiooa, that 
tlie ftionji-holds of power and corruption, that 'ibc Corinthian 
capitalt of polUhed lociety,' with the bMt aod pedimeoU, might be 
orerthrown aod swept away aa by a huiricane. There were not 
wanttng pertons whose i^oorance, whOK feait, wbo»e pridCf nr whoae 
prejudice* cflntrmolated uicb an alternaiite with horror; and who 
would naiutnlly iccl no imall obligation to the man who should 
relieve their apprrhrniions from the itunning roar of thia mighty 
change of opiniou that thundered at a ditt^nce, and thould be abl^ 
by tome logical ap]i«ratu» or unexpected turn of the argument, to 
prerent the *cf.Bel of ihc Hate ftom bciog hurried fotwird with the 
progrcci of im prove nient. and dathed in piecec down the trcmctidous 
precipice of human perfectibility. Then comet Mr, Malthas forwar 
with the geometrical and arithmetical tatioE in hie hands md holili 
them out to hi* alfrighted contemporaries at the only in«an» of 
talvaiion. 'For' («o argued the auihoi of the Eany) 'let the 
principle* of Mr. Godwb'i Enquiry atld of other aimiliu work« be 
carried hierally and completHy iMo effect; let every corniption and 
abune of power be entirely got rid of[ let Tirtue, knowledj^, and 
civiliiation be advanced to the grcaicit height that theac vtnooar 
lefoimer* would tuppose ; let the ptaions and appetite* be atibie 
to the utnioiC control of rcaton and influence of public opinionn 
grant them, in a word, all that iliey ask, and the more complete!^ 
theii riewa are realized, tlie looner will they be overthrown again, 
and the more inevitable and (u»l will be the catattrophe^ For the 
principle of population will «ill prevail, and from the comfort, eaae, 
and plenty that will abound, will receive an incrcating force aod 
im/viut i the Dumber of moutba to be fed will have no IHnitt but tbe 
food tltat ia to tuppiy them cannot keep pace with the demand (or it;^ 
we rauit come to a stop somewhere, even though each aquare 
by extreme improvementa in cultivation, could maintain it* nan j 
in this state of things there will be no icraedy, the wboli 
checki of vice and mitcry (which have hitherto kept this priociplftl 
within bounda) will have been done awayt the voice of reaton 
be tuih««tii ; the passions only will bear sway : famine, dis 
havoc, and dismay will spread around i hatred, violence, war, 
bloodihed will be the infallible conKe<|ucnce', and from the pioiucli 
of happiness, peace, rclincment, and social advantage, wc shall bc^ 
hurled once more into a profouoder abyss of misery, want, and 
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barbaruin than ever, by ihc io\r operation of the principle of 
population ! ' — Such is a brief absaiact of the >T|>,u!neni of the tasay. 
Can any thing be Ion conclusivr, a more complete fallacy and ptii/io 
principiil mt. Mslihus concedes, he ajgumcs a (tale of pcr&rctibility, 
■uch as his opponents imagined, in which (he general j^uod ii to 
obtain the entire maatery of individual intercMa, and rcawn of grow 
appetites and posnioni : and then he arguei thai Kuch a pertect 
structure of society will fall by itj own weight, or lathcr be under- 
mined by the principle of population, because in the highest possible 
state of the subjugation of the passions to reason, they will be 
abtolutely lawless and unchecked, aixl because as men become 
enlightened, <juick sighted and public-spirited, ihcy will show thcra- 
•elvet utterly blind to the conaeijuences of their actions, utterly 
indilTcrent to their own well-being and that of all succeeding genera- 
tions, wIioEc falc i) placed in their hands. This we conceive to be 
the boldest paralogism that ever wa« offcrrd to the world, or palmed 
upon willing cre<lulity. Against wh.ncver other scheme of reform 
this objection might be valid, the one it was brought expressly to 
overturn waa impregnable against it, invulnerable to its slightest 
graze. Say that the UtOfiian re aa onera arc visionaries, unfounded ( 
dial -the utatc of virtue and knowledjje they sujipoie, in which reason 
■hall have become all-in-all, can never take place, that it is incon- 
nBCerit with the oaiuic of man and with all experience, well and 
good — but to say that society will have attained thti high and ' palmy 
state,' that reason will have become the maiccr-key to all our 
motives, and that when arrived at its greatest power it will cease 
to act at all, but will fall down dead, inert, and »cn»elesi before 
the principle of population, is an opinion which one would think few 
people would chooee to advance or assent to, witliout strong induce- 
nieots for raaiotaining or believing it. 

The fact, however, is, that Mr. Malthus found this argument entire 

ithe principle .ind the application of it) in an obscure and almost 
orgotten work miblinhed .-ibout the middle of the last century, 
entitled f^ariovi Proipecti of Mimliitd, Naturt, and Providence, by a 
Scotch gentleman of the name of Wallace. The chapter in this work 
on the Principle of Population, considered aa a bar to all ultimate 
views of human improvement, was probably written to amuse an idle 
hour, or read aa a paper to exercise the wits of some literary society 
in the Northern capitat, and no farther reiponsibtlty or importance 
annexed to it. Mr. Malthus, by adopting and setting his name to it, 
has given it sufficient currency anil effect. It someitmes happens that 
one writer is the lirst to discover a certain principle or lay down a 
given observation, and that another makes an application of, or draw* 
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a r«no*e or «■> immrdbw rnfcrcocc firom it, lotally tin(brc«c«n by the 
finit, and from whkb, ia sll probotHtiiy, he rni]^i hat-e widely db- 
crated. But thii it not ao to Uk prcKOt uottaacc. Mr. Mftfthu* 
hu borrowed (pcthips withont contdaiunen, K any rate withont 
actnowlcdgincnc} both ihc preltmbary nateinmi, that the incrcaac in 
ihc lupply of food 'from a Irtmrcd nrth nnd ■ limited fmiliTy^' muit 
hsTC an end, while the tradeocy to inctrMe in the principle of 
pOpulatioD hm dudo, vnthoui tome cKternil aod forcible reatnunt on 
It, Mid the auhiequenc uic made of this itatemnit a» an iniupenbte bar 
to all ichemes of Uu»pi.in at ptoereiMtrc iriproremetit — both those he 
hoi borrowed (wbole) from Walhcc, with ail their imperfcctiaQ* on 
their hcidi, aod has addfd more and gmter onei to ihrm out of hii 
own aiore. Iii'ordcr to produce «oniethiDg of a tCHitluig btk! dramatic 
elTeci, he baa atraincd a point or two. lo order to quell aod frigbtcn 
away the buijbcar of Modern Philoaophy. lie wa* oblij^ed to make a 
BOrt^of moDUn of the iirinctpJc of pt^ulation, which waibeouebt into 
the lield Againti it, and which vraa to twallow it up qinck. No half- 
■DCUUtex, no middle courx of teaioning woold do. With a riew to 
ntct the highest poraible power of reaion in the new order of ihtogs, 
Mr. Madras eaw the necessity of givbg the grraicn pouiUc phyticai 
woght to the antagonist principle, and he accordingly lay* it down 
that !(■ operation !■ mechanical and irreiittible. He pr emiMa tfacM' • 
two propoMtions ai ihe basis of all hi* rcauming, i. That food i 
nttatary to man i 3. T//al lie dtiirt le prtfitgaU fir ifteut u 
eqwtUj iatiitfifiuaMe law vf eur rxhtoKt : — thus making it appear tl 
tbeM two wama or impulse* ate etjual and coordinate principle* 
actioo. If thi* double ttatement had been true, the whole scope and ' 
structure of hi« reaaoning (a* hostile to human bopc* and, langainc 
speculations) would have been irrefragable ; but a* it ia not true, the , 
whole (in that view) falls to the ground. According to Mr. | 
Malthus I octavo edition, the sexual passion is as necesasry to be 
gratified %* the appetite of hunger, and a man can no more cxbt 
witliout propagating hi» species than he can li?e without eating. 
Were it lo, neither of th«c passions would admit of any excuKs, any 
delay, any restraint from teaian or Ibresight [ and the ooty check* ts 
the principle of popul.niion must be vice and miaery. The argnn 
would be triumjihani And complete. But there h do analogy, 
paiity in the two C3»ci>, 'uch as our author here asiume*. No man ! 
can live for iiuy leo]>th of time withoni food i many, paaon* Itw 
their lives without f(ratiiying the other acaae. The longer the craving i 
after food u unMtb<ieJ, the more violent, impetious, and ancoa- 1 
iroulable the desire becomes; whereas the longer the gratiticatioB * 
of the acxuat passion i* resitted, the greater force does Kabit and 
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FCtolution acquire over it ; aad, generatly fpeaking, it is » well-known 
fact, attested by all obcerration and hiatory, that thii latter pauion a 
subject more or less to cootroul from pcragoal feelings and character, 
from public opinions and the iottitntions oftociety. to as to lead cither 
to a lawful and regulated indul|tence, or to partial or total ubstiaence, 
according to the dictate* of merai reriraini, which latter check to the 
ioordinate exccstci and unheard-of contcqucnce* of the principle of 
population, our author, having no longer an extreme caec to make out, 
admits and is willioj^ to patronize in addition to the two tormcr and 
exclusive ones of vice and misery, in the second and remaining editiont 
of his work. Mr. Malthus ha» shown some awkwardness or even 
reluctance in softening down the harihncn* of his first peremptory 
decision. He somctimc-it grants his grand exception cordially, pro- 
ceeds to argue stoutly, and to try ccincluHona upon it ; at other timet 
he seems disposed to cavil about or retract it : — ' the influence of 
moral tcstraint is very incoaiiderable, or none at all.' It is tadecd 
dilScult (more particularly for so formul and nice a reaioncr aa Mr. 
Malthu* ) to piece such contradictinna pkuubly or gracefully togetbct. 
We wonder how he manages it — how any one vhould attempt it!~ 
The whole iiucnion, ihc gitt of the argument of hii early volume 
turned upon this, • Whether vice and miscfy were the cn!y aaual or 
possible checks to the principle of population f * He then said they 
were, and farewell to buildie;; castles in the air : he now uyt that 
moral rettnanl it to be coupled with ihcnc, and th:it its influeocc 
depends greatly on the state of lawn and mnnners — and Utopia stands 
where it did, a great way off indeed, but not lurnrd lojiiy-tarvy by 
our magician's wand! Should we ever arrive there, that is, itttain to 
a state offerfid morat rntraim, we shall not be driven headlong back 
Into Epicurus's stye for w:iat of the only possible checks to population, 
vitt and muery ; and in proportion an wc advance Uut way, that is, 
aa the influence of moral restraint i* extended, the ncccsuty for rice 
and misery will be diminished, instead of being increased according 
to the first alarm given by the Essay. Again, the advance of civiliza- 
tion and of population in consequence with the same degree of moral 
rmraint (as there exists in England at this present time, for instanot) 
is a good, and not an evil — but this doci not appear from the ElMj. 
The EiMy shows that population is not (ai had been sometimes taken 
for granted) an ab«lract and unqualilied good; but it led many 
persons to suppose that it was an abstract and unqualiiicd evil, to be 
checked only by vice and misery ; and ptoducinj^, according to its 
encouragement a greater quantity of vice and misery ; iind this error 
the author has not been at sufficient pains to do away. Another 
thing, in which Mr. Malthus attempted to dexh Wallace's argument, 
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wu ID girin^ to ihedUproportionittc power of incTciuc ia the principle* 
of popuIatiOD sad the mppl; of food ■ msthcRMtical tonn, or rrduciog 
k to tbe arithmnical and geometrical rattoc, in which wc bt^kve Mr. 
Maltliui it now geiKrally admitted, ercn by hii friend* and admifcr«t 
to hare been wrong. There i* evidently no tnhercnc didercnce in tbe 
principle of increue in food or populatioo ; (ince a grain of corn, for 
example, will pr<^giite and muliiply ittclf much faMer crcn tliaa the 
haman species. A. buthd of wheat _viU sow i field ; that 6eld will 
Airaisfa teed tor twenty oihcts. So that the limit to the meax» of 
■uWeteoce ia only the waot of room to riiie It in, or, at Wallace 
cxpretWB it, ' a Hmrted frrttliiy amt a limited eanh.* Up to the point 
where the earth or any given country in fully occupied or cultivated, 
the mcana of tubxintcnce naturally incre.ue in a geometrical ratio, and 
will more than keep pace with the oatuial and unrcttrair^cd progress 
of populatioo ; and beyond that point, they do not goon iocrcasing 
even in Mr. Malthus't aritlimcticjj ratio, but are nationary or iMiirly 
tO> So far, then, in this prupoiUon from being uoivcnally and 
mathematically true, thai in no p.iri of the world or wate of society 
does it hold good. But our thcntini, by laying down thii double 
ratio as a law of nature, gain* this adrxntagc, th.-tt ai all times it Kcm* 
as if, whether in new or old-peopled countries, in fertile or barren 
aoils, the p«iiilatioa waa preatinj; hard on the means of lubeistencc ; 
and again, it aeem* as if the eril increated with tbe progress of 
improvement and civilization ; fnr if you catt your eve at tbe scale 
which is (uppoRcd to be calculated upon true and in&llible Jala, you 
find that when the population is at K, the means of subsinence arc ai 
4 ; so that here there is only a tlrficH of one-lialf ; bat when it is at 
J», they have only got to 6, so that here there i* > dilfcrcDCe of 16 
to 31, and so on in proportion ; the farther we prt>Ceed, the more 
enonnou* is the masi of vice and micery we must undergo, an 4 
consequence of the natural excess of the population over the mean* of 
subsistence and as a salutary check to its farther dcMlating progrets. 
The mathcniatical Table, placed at the front of the l^ssay, therefore 
leads to a secret suspicion or a barefaced anumption, that we ongbt 
in mere kindness and compaaaion to give every sort t>f todirect and 
under- haiid encoDragemcot flo lay the !«»«) to tlie proTidcotbl 
checks of vice and miiery.; aa-tbc sooner we arrest this fbiniidable 
and pararnount evU in its couroc, the less opportunity we leave it ol 
doing incalculable mischief. Accordingly, whenever there is the 
leut talk of coloDiEing new countTies,.of exrending the population, or 
adding to aocbl comforts and improvement n, Mr. Malthas conjures 
up hi* double ratios, and iiuiils cm tbe alarming remits of advancing 
ihem > tingle step forward in the scries. By the Mine rule, it would 
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be better to Tetnni K once to a stale of barbarism ; and to lake the 
benefit of acorns Mid tcallle'fish, » a security agsiDst the luxuriei and 
warnt of civilized life. But it is oot our ingeaioua aotlior's wish to 
hitii at or lecommend any alteration) in cxixinK institutions ; and be 
is tliereforc silenl on that unpalatable part of the subject and natural 
inference from hit principles. 

Mr. Malthus's 'gospel is preached to the poor.' He leciurei 
them on economy, on morality, (he regulation of their passioDS 
(which, he says, at other cimesi arc amenable to no rettraint) and on 
(he uDgraciout topic, that ■ the laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God, have doomed ihem iiid their familiei to sarre fiw want of a 
right to the smallest portion of food heyond what ibeir labour will 
supply, or some charitable band may hold .out in compasticio.' This 
is illiberal, and it is oot philosophical. The laws of nature or of 
God, to which the author appeals, are no other than a limited feititity 
and a limited earth. Within those bounds, the rest ts regulated by 
the laws of man. The division of the produce of the soil, tbe price 
of labour, tbe relief afforded to tbe poor, are matters of human 
arrangement ; while any charitable hand can extend relief, it is a 
proof that the means of subsistence arc not exhausted in ibcmseWes, 
that the 'tables arc not full! ' Mr. Malthus says that the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God, have rendered that relief 
physically impossible; and yet he would abrogate the poor-taws by 
an act of the legislature, in order to t.ike away that imposiihU relief, 
which the laws of God deny, and which the laws of man aclualh 
atford. We cannot think that this view of his subject, which il 
prominent and dwelt on at great length and with much pertinacity, is 
dictated either by rigid logic or niclting charity I A labouring man 
is not allowed to knock dowa a hare or a partridge (hat spoils hia 
garden : a country -it^uire keeps a pack of houndt : a lady of quality 
ridci out with ■ footman behmd bcr, on two sleek, wctl-fed horse*. 
We hare not a word to say agitintt all this an exemplifying the (prh 
of the English Constitution, as a part of the law of the Und, or a* ao 
artful disrribuiioD of light and shade in the social picture; but if aay 
one insists at the same time that ■ the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, have doomed the poor and iheir families to starve,' 
because the principle of population oas encroached upon and swallowed 
up the means of subcittence, m that not n mouthfal of food is left tj 
iht gr'm^g lain of nttetiitj for the poor, we brg leave to deny both 
bet and inference— and we put it to Mr. Malthus whether we are 
not, in sttictnrts, justified tn doing so \ 

We have, perhaps, said enoogh to explaio our feeling on the 
subject of Mr. Muithua's merits and defects. We think be bad the 
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opponunity and the mcaa* is ht« haadi of producing » gr^t woik on 
ihF principle of populaciou ; but wc bciicrr he hu let tt alip from his 
liaTicjt iD eve to Other iliinxB beMlct that la(nd and imexi>Iorv(t 
quMtioo. He wi>h«<l out merely to advance to tht discovery afi 

ceruin great and valuable uutha, bat at the nine time lo menlirov { 

i jfU certain utdMhionatitc p^inulaxct hy exaggerated atatcnienu — to cony 
f^ -/ '&TOur with cxiniag prejudices and intcreM* by garbled rc] » wiip*a 
liong. He haa, in a wotd, aa it appear* to us on a candid reuo*pect 
and without any fcelingfi of coniiovcrml asperity rankling in our 
minds, rank, the philosopher and the frieed of hu upecies (a chaiuctcr 
to which he niiKht have aiptn^d) in the sopbiBl aod party-writer. 
The period at which Mr. Maithut came forward teemed iiHOi aiia w«. ) * 
to Modern PhiloDophy, with actidoici to liberty and humauity, with 
abusive Hisioriei of the Greek and Roman republic*, with fiilaome 
panef.ytics on the Roman Ivmpcrors (at the *rty time when we were 
reviling liuoiiaparie for his snides to universal cmjore) with the alime 
and otiid of desperate servility— and we cannot but cuQaider the 
Esny as one of the poiaonQus mgrcdie«t> thrown itkto the cauldron of ' 
Legitimacy 'to make it thick and slab.' Onr author has, indeed, to 
far done service to the cautc of truth, ibat he has counietacicd many 
capital errors formerly prevailing as to the unirersRl and indiscnminMe 
encouragenieat of population under all circutnaiajiccs i but he ha* 
countenanced opposite errors, which if adopted in theory and practice 
would be even more miichieTous, and has left it to faturc philosophers 
to follow up the principle, that some check must be prorided for the 
unrestrained progress of population, into a act of wisci and mote 
humane consequences. Mr. Godwin has lately aiieniDted an answer 
' to the Esaay (thus giving Mr-'MaUms a RJanJ for bu Ofmrr) boi 
we think he has judj;ed ill in endeavouring to invalidate (he princ»)le, 
instead of conlioing hinuclf to point out the miio^iplication oT it- 
There is one argument introduced in this Keply, which will, perhaps, 
aniuse the reader as n sort of metaphyaicAl puzilc. 

' It has somcitnies occurred to me whether Mr. ^talthus did not 
caich the first hint of hiii giunittiical ratio from a carious pasage 
of Jud^e Blackatone, on coosauj^uinity, which is as follows: — 

' The doctrine of lineal consanguinity is sutTiciently plain ood 
obviuui ; but it is at the lirM view aalonishing lo consider the number 
of lineal ancestors which evrty man has within no very great number 
of degrees; and so many diffeient bloods is a man said to contain in 
liis veins, as he hath lineal ancestors. Of these he hath two in the 
first ascending degree, his own parents ; he hatli four in th« second, 
the parents ot his father and the patents of hts mother ; he hath eight 
in the third, the parents of his two grandfathers and two grand- 
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rnothers ; uid by the tame rule of prcgiTMion, he hjth an hundred 
tind twa)ty-d|{hl m the »cv«nth ; a thoutaod sod twenty-four is the 
tenth; and at the twentieth degree, or the distant* of twenty 
gener^tioni, every rnui hath aboie u million of uncettot*, as commoo 
arithmetic will dcmoD«lraie. 

' Thi» will seem euiptising to those who ate unacquainted with the 
increasing power of progieisive oumbera ; but is palpably evident 
from the following table of a geometrical progression, tn which the 
first term is z, and the denominator also i ; or, to speak mmc 
intelligibly, it is evidcni, for that each of lu ha* two anceators in the 
first degree ; the number of which is doubled at cfcry remorct because 
each of our ancestois had also two ancestors of hU own. 
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'This argument, howcrcr,' (proceeds Mr. Godwin) 'from Judge 
Blackstonc of a gcomeirical pragrctiion would much more naturally 
apply to MoDicsquicu's hypothesis of the depopulation of the world, 
and pioTc that the hufnao apcdes is hastetung fast to extinction, than 
to the purpoie fur which Mr. Multliun hat employed it. An ingenious 
sophium might be raised upon it, to show that the race of nunkiod 
will ultimately terminate in unity. Mr. Maltliun, indeed, should hiie 
reflected, that it is much moie certain ihiic every man has had 
aacestors than that he will have posterity, and that it is >ti!l mote 
doubtful, whether he will haic posterity to twenty or to an indefinite 
number of generations.'— EnuuikV comcekhiko Popul^TIOh, p. ico. 
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Mr. Milthttt't ttyle U coirect and cle|aBt ; hit tone of controvcf*)r 
mild and grntlcm3,niy ; ind the an with which he hu broueht bb 
fdctt and document* logcchcf > dcfCTTc* ihr highcu praiM. He )u* 
Utcly uuitted hii farouciir subject of pojnilaiMHt, and broke a lioce 
with Mr. Rkardo on the <]ucuiaa of («« xai *«lnc. The parttaaat 
of Mfi Ricardo, who arc nUo the admiren of Mr. &blthuB, cay that 
the tmual lagacJty of the Uitcr hu here (ailed him, and that he hai 
Kbo-wn himirlt' to he a very illogicdl writer. To have *aid this of 
him forineily on another ground, was accounted a hercty aad & piece 
of presumption not M»ily to be forgiven. Indevd Mi. Makhua ha» 
alw&yt bctn a sort of 'darlmg in the public eye.' whom it wan tinnfe 
to tneddle with. He has contiiTcd to make himself u many friend* 
l)y his alticki on the Bchemea of Huntim PrrfuntUiti and on the 
roor-l^mi, as Mandciillc formerly procured enemiei by hit attack* 
00 Human Perftcixoni and on Charilt'Sthtoh ; and among other 
UMtancca that we might mention, Phg rullcney, The cckhtated tniKt, 
of whon) Mr. Burke «atd on hi* harifig a large esiMe lett htm, * liut 
now it WSB to be hoped he would let up a pcctrthaiuiifrcbtef,' wa« m 
enamoured with the »«tiif[ >chemM and humane economy of the 
E*tay, that he deiircd a friend to Knd out the author and offer him * 
church living! Thin iibetal intcncioa waa (by detign or accident) 
unluppily fnutnted. 



MR. GIFFORD 

f Mk. Gifpord was originally bred to »ome handicrnft ; he aJterward* 
cootriTed to learn Latin, and was for some time an iidicr in a scfaoc^, 
till he became a tutor in a nobleman'* family. The low-bfed, wtf. , 
taught man, the pedant, ^nd the dependant on the zreat coniriliU*! 
J to form tlw Hditor of the Qaarlrrlf Sevieai. He i* admirablf* 
f/t ' quaTiiicd for lbi» ^iiuaiion, wtuch he ha* held for tome year*, by a 
"^^ happy combionioit of delWt*, luiural and acquired t and in the 
erent of hi* death, it will be ditlicult to provide him a suiuble 
MCCCMor. 

Mr> Gtfford has no preteninon* to be thought a man of geoiut, 
of tNWe, or cien of gencraJ knowledge. H^ roeretvjuHlctMand* 
itic meehamcat and inMrBmcnial part of teaming^ He is a critic 
of the hift age, when the differe&t editions of an author, ot the 
date* of hi* acveral perfornunce* were all that occupied the ioquirie* 
r y- of a profound icholar, and ilie spirit of the writer or the beauaet of 
' fT hi* *tyle were left to thifl for ibemtelTei, or exercite the faocy 
,r of the light and tuperiicial reader. lo tiudyiog an old author, be 
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hat BO notion of nay ibiog beyond adjuntiRg » point, propoaing a 
dilTercot reading, or cor r ecting, by the collation of viiiioas co^ea, 
an error of the press. In appreciuctag a niodorn one, if it in an 
enemy, the first thing he thinks of it to charge bim with bad 
grammar — be *e».a* his sentences in(tc;id of weighing bis scnte ; or 
if it in a friend, the highest compliment be conceives it po«iblc to 
pay him U, chat hit choughtt and cxpresMons arc moulded an wmc 
hackneyed model. His standard of itinii pcifcctton h what he 
himself now is, a perwm of mei&acre literary attatnnimti : bi» utmott 
contempt '%» thown by reducing any one to irbat he himadf once 
wai, a pemon without the ordinary adrantagei of edticatioo and 
learning. It \k accordingly assumed, with much complaccacy tn 
his critical pagce, that Tory writers arc claHicnl and coiinly ac a 
matter of coufm' ; a it \i a standing Jctt and evident iruitm, that 
Whig! and Keforniecu miiat be per«oab of low birth and breeding — 
itnputationa from one of which he himielf hai narrowly escaped, and 
both of which be holds in luit.ihle abhorrence. He stands orer a 
contemporary performance with all the nclf^conccit and tclf importance 
of a country tcliooloiaxlcr, trict it by technical rules, affect* not to 
uiiderffland the meaning, ezamioea the liand-wiiiing, the spelling, 
sbrtiga up his shoulders and chuckles over a slip of the pen, and 
keeps a sharp look-out for a false concord and — a flogging. There 
is nothing libcrd, nothing humane in hu vtylc of judging: it is 
alwgethcr pcttj-, captious, and literal. The Editor's political sub- 
tcrviency adds the last lioishing to his ridiculous pedantry aM vanity. 
He has all his life been a follower an Um train of wealth and power — 
striTei to back his pretensions on Famassus by a place at court, and 
to gild hit repuution an a man of letters by the imile of grcatneii. 
He thinks his works are stamped with additional value by having 
hia name in the Rid-Beoi. He looks up to the distinctions of rank 
and station as he does to those of learning, with the gross and over- 
weening adulation of bis early origin. A!l his notions are low. 
Upstart, servile. He thinks it the highest honour to a poet lo be 
patronised by a peer or by some dowager of quality. He is prouder 
of a court-livery than of a taurcl-wrc.ith ; and is only sure of having 
catablished his claims to respectability by having sacrificed tho>c of 
independence. He is a rctaioer to tJie Muses ; a door-keeper to 
learning ; a lacquey iB the aiate. He believes that modern iiteraiare 
should vrear the fetters of classical anti<iuity; that truth is to be 
weighed in the scales of opinion and prejudice ; that power ia 
equivalent to right ; that geninc is dependent on rules ; that taatc 
and refinement of language consist in ivvrJ-ciHclmg. Many persona 
suppose that Mr. Gi^'otd knows better than he pretends i and that 
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ht » abrewdi attfult ud d«ngaiag. But prrhajw k my be ac«rer 
the mark to tuppow that hU <luloe»a » f,ua[4Qtc« ibr hJs aacttity ; 
or that bcftMc he it the tool of the prolligacy of other*, be is the 
dupe of hii own ^undiccd feelings and natrow, hood-winked per- 
ccptiooa. 

• Dtstrey hit fib or Miphbtiy i in rain— 
The CTtature '■ at hit dirty iroifc agaia!* 

But thb u leu from choice or perrettity, th»i became be canooC 
help it and can do nothing cl»c. He damni a beautiful cxpcewioa 
Ifo out of Rpitc than because he tciAlj docs not oDdcitUDd it : any 
novelty of thought or tctttinieoi givci him a tfaock fiom which hie 
cannot rrcoTrt foe come limir, and he naturally taket hie rcirfijje for 
ibc akini and aneasincn occa»oocd him. witboat refcrrbg to venal 
or party motive*. He garble* an author's mcaninj;, not w moch 
wiltuily, as becaute it ii a pain lo him to enlarge hit mictotcopk new 
to take in the context, when a particular KOtcnce or pauage haa 
struck him at quaint and out c>f the way : he flj-blows an author's 
style, and pick* out deuchcd words and phrases for cynica] tc- 
pcobation, simply because he feels hiraaelf at home, or takes a priif 
uid pleasure in this sort of petty watJare. He b tetchy and impatie 
of contradiaioQ ; lorcvirith wounded pride; angry at «b«ious faaits,'' 
more sngry at tm&ccacen bcauuct> He bai the (haii-tutud b bis 
iiiidci«tu)dip][, and from bring used to long con&ncmeBt, caanot 
bew tbe il^hteM JustliDji; or irregdarity of motion. He nuy call 
out with the fellow in tbe Tempeil — * I am not Stephana, but a 
cramp ! ' He would go back lo tbe itandard of opinions, styk, the 
&dca ornamcnis, and in«ipid formalitirt ch» came into &thion about 
forty years ago. I''la»hes of thought, flights of fancy, idiomatic 
cxpmtioDs, he mis down among the signs of the times — the cxtra- 
oidinary occuirence* of the age we lire in. They art marks of a 
restlcu and revolutionary spirit : they disturb his composure of mind, 
and thteaten (by implication) the safety of the sate. His alow, 
mail-paced, bM-rid habits oi reasoning, cannot keep up with the 
whiiDne, eccentric nwiian, the ntpid, perhaps extravagant corabiotrj 
tioDt of modcTD literature. He has long been sLiiionary himaell" 
and is determined thai others thai] reiuaio so. Tbe hazarding a' 
paradox is like letting olT a pistol close to hi« cat : he is alarmed 
and OilTendcd. The using an elliptical mode of expces«oa {such 
as he did not uie to 6nd in Guides to the English Tongue) jars him 
like coming suddenly to a step in a flight oJT stairs that you were 
not aware of. He fiiitj and Jutntvu at all ihit, exercises a fort of 
inter jectioDsl criticism on what excites hu spleen, his envy, or hi* 
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T, and hurls hiii mr3grr aruithrtnaii or tatifdrJ at all those 
■liM* who arc inditTcrcnt alike to hit prcccpu and hU example ! 
/ Mr. GifTord, in short, is poueued of that tort of learning which 
U likely to result from in over-anxtoua device to supply the want of 
the first rudiments of oiucaiioo i that sort of wit, which U the off- 
apritig of ill-humour or bodily pain ; that ion of tentc, which ariie* 
from a spirit of contndiction and a disposition to cavil at and dicputr 
the opioions of others ; add thai sort of rrputatioQ, which is the 
eODec<]uencc of bowiog to established authority and luinisterisl 
iniluence. He dedicate* to aonne ureal man, and receirei his 
coBiplicncnta in return. He appeals to nome great name, and the 
Unoer-gnduates of the two Untvcniiieii looli up to him as on oracle 
of witdom. He throws the weight of his rerhal criticiim and puny 
di*coveriei in hlaci'Uiier reading into the gap, that is supposed to he 
making in the Constitution by Whigs and Radicals, whom he 
qualifier without mercy as dunces and miscreants ; and ho entitles him- 
self to the protection of Church and State. The character of his mind 
is an utter want ot independence and magnanimity in all that he 
attempts. He cannot go alone, he mum have crutches, a gucarl 
and trammeli, or he is timid, fretful, and hclplcns as a child. He 
cannot conceive of any thing different from what he linds it, .ind 
hales those who pretend to a greater reach of imdlcct or boldness 
of spirit than himself. He inclinca, by a natural and deliberate bias, 
to the traditional in laws and government ; to the orthodox in 
religion ; to the safe in opinion ; to the trite in imagination ; to the 
technical in style ; to whaterer implies a surrender of indixidual 
judgment into the hands of authority, and a tubjeciion of individual 
feeling to mechanic rules. If he finds any one flying in the face of 
thcK, or straggling from the beaten patli, be thinks he has them 
at > Double <^8adTantage, and falls foul of them without loss of 
time, partly to soothe his own sense of mortified *clf-coniwquccice, 
and as an edifjring spectacle to his legitimate friends. He takea 
pone but unfair advantages. He Iwili his adversaries (that is, those 
who arc not to the leading-strings of his school or party) with some 
I pertoDal or accidental defect. If a writer has been punished for a 
political libel, he is sure to heat of it in a literary criticism. If a 
lady goes on cmichet and i* out of bvour at court, she is rembded 
of it in Mr. CifTord's manly satire. He sneers at people of low 
birth or who hate not had a college education, partly to hide hii 
own want of certain advantages, partly as well-timed Haticry to 
those who potaess thetn. He ^s a right to laugh at poor, unfriended, 
ontitled geoiui from wearing the livery of rank and letters, aa foot- 
men behind a corooet-coach laugh at the rabble. /He keeps 2^^ 
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company, and iorgcM hinuelf. He aand* at Uw door of Mr. 
Murray'i (hop, and wil! not Itt atij body pan but the well-drcMcd 
mob, or tooie follower* of ihc coutt. I'o «Ige iow ibe Qmrter/r 
Temple of Fame the c^ndidatr muit hare a diplonu from ihc 
UDiTcriitici, a paiipori from the Treasurjr. Oihcrwitc, it is a 
bre-M;h of ciiauetie to let him pan, an intuit to ilic better eon who 
jspir* to thr love of letter* — and may chance to drop in to the Feait 
«/■ tie Peril. Or, if he cinoot manage it thus, or get rid of the 
claim on ibe bare ground of poverty or want of Khool- learning, be 
truMi up an excuse for the occasion, such as that 'a man WM 
connned in New^*'*-' " *liort time before ' — it ii not a fir on tbe 
part of the critic, it ii only an amiable lubierviiency to tbc will of 
bis bctterii, like that of a Rwoiat who i> ordered to deay hit nuuter, ' 
a flcntc of propriety, a ki\owl«dge of tbe world, a poetical Mid raoral 
license. Such fellowa (such it hid cue from hts employert) iboiJd 
at any rate be kept out of pririleged places : perwna who have been 
convicted of pro»e-libcl» ought not to be suffered to write poetry — 
if the fact was not exactly aa it was stated, it wat «omethiag of tbe 
kind, ot it oaghi to hare been m, tbc atsertion wat a pious fraud. — 
tbe poblic, the court, tbe prince himtclf might read the work, bat 
for Uiis mark of opprobrium set upon it — it was not to be endured 
thai an inioleoi plebeian should aspire to elegance, taite, fancy — it 
was throwine down the barrier* which ought to separate the liigher 
and the lower clause*, the lopl and the dinloynl — the paraphrase of 
the «ory of Dante was therefore to perform quarantine, it wai to 
stem not yet recovered from the gaol infcctioo, there was to be a 
taint upon it, a* (here vn% none in it — and all this wai performed by 
a single slip of Mr- Gilford's pen ! We would willingly believe (if 
we could ) that to this case there was •• much weaLncu ajtd prejudice 
as there was malice and cunning. — Again, we do not think it powible 
that under any drcomstance* the wn'ier of the Veriti to jfnita could 
enter into the spirit or delicacy of Mr. Keati's poetry. The late of 
(he latter somewhat renemblcd that of 



' a bud bit by an envious worm. 
Err it could tprvad its tweet Invrt to the air. 
Or dedicate its btau^ to the tun.' 

Mr. Kcats*8 ostensible crime was that he had been praited in the 
Examiner Ne-wspaptr : a greater and more unpardonable offence 
probably was, that he was a true poet, with ill the errois and beauties- 
of youthilil genius to antwer for. Mr. Gilford was as in«en«ibl« to 
the one a* he w» inexorable to the other. Let the reader judge 
3M 
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from the two mbjotnrd «pocim«iB how fsr ihc one writer could 
ever, without a piMumption c<|uslled only by a want of Mif-knawlciige, 
«ct litmwlf in jud]("'Ciit ou tlie other. 

' Out wrrm ihc tiwr i« the hiiirifd in | 

lit littlr imukc m pMd muuiiili^iic ilicd : 

She doted th< door, .he |iJntttt, all >kin 
To kpirii* of (hr air nnd vi«(in> widei 
No uHtr'd iyli»blf, or woe betide ' 
But lo hcf heart, her heart wi* t>alublc, 

Paining with elotiiicnce her balmy lide; 
As though a tanguelcH nightingale ihouJd iwell 
Her heart in vain, and die, heart -itifled, in her dtll, 

< A cucment high and tiiplc-arch'd there ms. 
All garlanded wjih carven imag'rie* 
Of fruiti, and flowcn, and bupchei of ki>o(-gns^ 
And diamonded with panet of quaint device 
Innunicrablc of •.tains Md (piendid dyei, 
As are the tiger-moth'* dce[l-dama^lt'd wingi | 
And in the midht, 'mnng thoiivand heraldrirt, 
And twilight >aini« and dim emblaKiniiigt, 
A shielded tculchcon bhiLh'il with blood of qiireni and ItiDgs. 

'Full on this caiement (hone the wintry moon, 
And thrtw warm gulet on Madeline's fair brtist, 
A» down she tnek for Hcsven's grace and boon ) 
Roke-bloom fell on her hand*, loeclber pmt, 
And on her tilvcr crou loit amethj^i. 
And on her hair a glory, like a taint : 
She lecm'd a iplendid angel, newly dreit. 
Save wings, foe heaven:— Pomhjio grew faint! 
She knelt, m ptire a thing, «> free troin mortal taint. 

' Anon hii heart revive* ; her vcipcn done. 
Of alt iti nreathed pcatli her hair the frees i 
Undatpi her warmed jewcl» one by one ; 
Looieni her tn^rant bcxidice f by deerM* 
Hti rich iltirt creeps ruitUng to her kneest 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in hca-weed, 
Pcntivc awhile «he dirams awake, and ten, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnn in her beil. 
But dare* not look behind, or all the charm ia fled. 

'Soon trembling in her toft and chill)' rteit. 
In ton of wakefid iwoon, jKtplca'd ih« lay. 
Until ihc poppied warmth of t-lecponpreta'd 
Her wothed lunbi, and soul ratigiicd away 
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Flown, Kfcr a tttousht, uniil the laonuw-daj i 
BUufiutlT lnvci\M huth frent jof anil funn i 
Cli^*<i likr 1 ini>*al where <pr«R Paynitnt pray i 
Blinded alike rrom ninihinc ami from nun, 
A* though 1 m*e thoiild thut, and be i bud again.' 

Em or St. Agnki. 

V^th tbe rich beauties and the tJim ofMCvrilK* of fine* like tbcttrt Id 
iM coDtTUi the VcitM addrcMed To a Tufi t,J rarly Vioitt4 by the 
faiiidious author of ihc Bavud and Mzviad. — 

' Sweet fli>w«r» ( that Irom jrour humble bed* 
Thut prematurely darr to Hse, 
And tnitt your uuproltcled hcadt 
To colli Aquarius' wainy tkiet. 

• Retire, retire ! TAf« tepid air* ■ 

Are not the )(miil httiod of Mafj 
thai lun nith light malignant slue*, 
Aud flatten only to bctraj, 

'Stem Winter's reign is not yet patt — 
\jo ! Khilc yuur Inidn prepare id blun. 
On i(.7 pinions <umc* the bfait, 

Ami nip* your root, and layt you low. 

' Alaii for luch tmcentlr doom I 

But I will «hieU ynu ; and nipply 
A kindlier Mill on whjeh to bloom, 
A nobler bed on nhich to die. 

'Come tbeii' — 'ere yet the moniing ray 

Hat drunk the dtw that genit your cint. 
And drawn your balmjett twMtt away ) 
O eome and grace my Anna's breast. 

• Ye droop, fond flowem ! But did ye knoi* 

What ivonh, what goodncH there miile, 
Vour cupt with liveliest tinti would glow j 
And ipn'ud their leave* with conscious pride. 

' For there hai liberal Natiire juintd 
Her ti«het to the ntnret ol An, 
And added to ihc vigoiou* mind 
The loft, [he tympialhiiinf hem. 

■ Come then — 'ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew thai gemi your crtM, 
And drawn your balmiest awreti away ; 
O come and grace my Anna's breaii. 
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'Oil ihould tiiink—^Aat /ragram M 
MigM I hut ktpe ivilijieu la ikart — ' 
Ytan of anxiety repaid 
By one thon hour of nan»pon ihete. 

•More bleii ihan me, thui ^li»ll ye live 
Your litiie day ; ind «h<n ye die, 
Sweel flo«er» ! the gnlcfal Muse ihalt gitt 
A *ene ; the torrairing maid, a ugh. 

■ While I »I«i I no dinani dale. 

Mix with the dun from irhence I came, 
Wiihoui a fricird to weep my fate. 
Without a itone to tell my name." 

Wr subjoin one more iiprciiricn of tbeie 'wild Rrain*** aid 
to be ' Wnllen tvie ytart after tie frtrtJmg.' Ecct mptfM 
CkiSPiHUt. 

'I wi»h I wai where Anna liei j 
For I am tick of liTictriug here, 
And every hour AtTeclion cries 
Go, and pattake her hum hie bier. 

* Wh*t Ut awkwtnl beiirclUiw toi i lufi cf violeti I 

* *H0W oft.O Dan I whii time (he fiilhhil uit 

Wilk'd forth, the (n[T>nl liout of eve tu thufi. 
On thy fomantic binki, have my wJd tfraint 
(Not yet foniDl imiriil my niliw pliini) 
while ihou halt iwfetiy gurgl^tt down the vale, 
Fitlfd fjf (he p>uH of Iuvf'i lieli^htfuL tile \ 
While, ever Hi >hc icad, the coHKioui miiii, 
By fsDlcetinK voice and doi*nc«( louka belrity'd, 
Woulri hluihing nn het lovet'i neck irelint. 
And with het finder — paint the ltn<l(rr<t line I' 

Mirvitd, ff. 194, aoa. 

Y«l the iDthor anuret at }uM htfore, that in thc« 'wild ilnini' 'all ■■■ 
pbin.' 

'Even then (idmlre, John Bell \ my limple wiy<) 
No hetvcn lail hell danced midly (hiough my lay*. 
No oiihi, no exectitioni ; mil uhii flta \ 
Vil truit me, while (hy ever jln|lint tnin 
Chime their tonnrDiit won with frif:Jd art. 
And tbock the tiator inri rtvDii ihi- heiit ; 
My hopct and fean, n natine'i liaguage lireit, 
Avakened lo*e in many a eenile breaat.' 

If any one elte had csmpowd ihnc 'wiM Kraina,' in which'ill ii pliio,' Mr> 
GilFoTt) would ban KeaHo them of three thin(«. ' 1. Damuight DODKnie. a. 
DowaHjhl fiifiditv. 5. Downtighl itogpil ;' anri vroMeded to anatomUe (hem 
(try cDFdiaUy m hli wiy. Ai it ii.hr ii thrillt-l with a very pleaaing harror at hia 
fotmri icmn uf lenrlerncu, lOil 'ta>p> at (he lecvUeetion' 'of wjury ^unaif' 
^1 ftm wrii fii I 'Why ncli a grub--4 butlerlly spim a wheel?' 
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■I mib I cDuU < fix yhtn the <li«d 
I loM fli)' jJI i anil life hu pw'A 
Since ikM ttd bom a dmiy void, 
A name iintovdy «nd imkiv'il. 

■ fivt xho, when I tin luroed to dajr. 

Shall duty to her gnvt rtpiir. 
And pluck the ngied idob >wiy. 

And weedi thatnare " no btinnen there f " 

■ And who, with pioiii hixut, ihall bring 

The flowcn ine ehrriili'i!, inow-Jjopi cuhl. 
And riolett thai unhetdol ipring. 
To tcatin o'er her hallownt mouM t 

'And who, while Memory \avvt to dvtil 
Open her aaiiic tor ever dm. 
Shall feel hit heart with paui«n« mU, 
And pour the biiier, hider ttaf f 

■ I DID rr 1 anil voutd faie albw, 

Sbouhl vitii (till, ihniiU icill deplore— ' 
But li«alth and tirenph have left tat now. 
But I, alan I can weep no mort. 

'Take then, meet maid I this limple nraiu. 
The la«t I oA'er at ihy ihniiei 
Thy grave ibim (hen undeek'd remain, 
And all thy memoty fade with mine. 

■And can ihy toft petiuMive looi:, 

Tliai tWM that nif^t irith music vie. 
Thy air (hat evety gaier todc, 
Tby tnaichlen ekiquenoe of eye, 

* Thy aprit*, 6i>licuime ai good, 
Thy couiagc, by no ills disiDay'd, 
Thy patience, by no wroiigi tubiliicil. 

Thy gay good-huinour — can (hey ** fade t" 

' Pcrhain — but torrniw itinu my eye : 

Cold (utf, which t uo morr rniiW new. 
Dear name, which I ni> morr mtiM ugh, 
A long, a lau, a uil adieu t ' 

Tt may be taid in extenuation of the low, mechmk vein oT thr*r' 
impoverished line*, that they were writlen M on cariy age — (bey 
wcic the JDipired produciion of a youthful lorer ! Mr. GilFord waa 
thirty when be wrote tbcm. Mi. Keats dini when he was icuoe 
Iwennl ;' Farther it may be taid, that Mr. Gilford hazarded hia 
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first poetical aiicmpts under all the ditad vantages of a neglected 
education : but the lanie circunistiincc, together witli » few unpnined 
redundinciet of fancy and (|u;imtnc«ies of cxpreetion, wu tn;idc the 
plea OD which Mr. Kcau wu hooted out of the world, and hi« fine 
talents and wounded ivn si bi lilies consigned to aD early grave. In 
•hon, the ireatiiicnt of this heedless candidate for poetical fame 
might serve as a waioinn, and was ioteiuied to verve as u warntDg 
to all unfledged tyros, liow they venture upon »ny ouch doubtful 
exfierinicnts, except under the au>pice> of «omc lord of tht- btd- 
chumbcr or Govcmnicnt ArittArchus, and how they imprudently 
associate themsclvei with men of mere popular ulent or independence 
of feeling ! — It is the same in girosc works. The iMlilor scorns to 
enter the lists of argument with any oroccribed writer of the opposite 
party. He doe* not refute, but denounces him. He make* no 
ooncesBJons to an adversary, lest they thould in «onie wuy be turned 
against him. He only feels himself safe in the fancied insignificance 
of otiicts : he only feels himself luperior to those whom he Rigmatizeii 
ail the lowest of mankind. All persons ate without coitiiQOfi-sentc 
and honesty who do not bcUcvc implicitly (with him) in the imma- 
cvUiencHS of Ministets and the divine origin of Kings. Thus he 
informed the world that the •othor of Tablk-Tai-i: Win a person who 
could not write a sentence of common Ebgli«fi ari<i could bdrdly spell 
hii own name, because he wss not a friend to the restoration ol the 
Bourbons, uuL had the assurance to write CfntnKtert ef Sliahibear^i 
Playt in B Style of triliciani aoraewhat diffeicnt from Mr. Giffonl's. 
He charged this writer with impoaing on the publii; by a flowery 
nde; and when the latter vcntuicd to refer to a work of his called 
Jin F.iiay on the I'rintiplti of Humnn jlclien, which has not a tingle 
orsamcnt in it, as a specimen of his original studien and the proper 
bias of bii mind, the learned critici with a ^nig of great self- 
Miis&ction, Mid, ' It was amusing to sec tliis person, sitting like one 
of Brouwer'a Dutch boor^ over his gin and tobacco-pipes, and fancy- 
ing himself a Leibnitz ! ' The question was, whether the subject of 
Mr. Giflbrd't censure had crer written iraeh a work or not; for if 
he had, he had amu»ed himself with something besides gin and 
tobacco- )>ipes. But our Editor, by virtue of the tiiuation be holds, 
is superior to facts or arguments : he is accountable neither to tlie 
public nor to authors fot what he says of tlieni, but owes tt to hit 
employers to prejudice the work and vilify the wtitvr, if tlie latter it 
not avowedly r«idy to range himself on the itrongcr side. — The 
Quarferly RrtfUw, besides the political liraJei and denunciarions of 
suspected writers, intended for the guidnocc of the heads of families, 
is filled up with accouDM of books of Vojragea uid Ti&tcIs for the 
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of (k younger briKbe«. Tbe poetical dtpinraeat 
•booM a BHoirF, cootuUng of nim« mamaij 6tcmoo» aad » Uat of 
qMUtkMk Mr. Croker ■« unclcntuod to ooottibwU ihc St. HeJeoa 
anidei lad the tibcniity, Mr. Canning the practical eocxi KOie, 
Mr. D'lnaeli the good-nnnue, Mr. J.icob tbe raodctty, Mr. Sonibcy 
the ciitwiMeDcy, aad ihc Fiiuor liinucli' the chiv^rout *pirit arid cbc 
acBckt on Lacly Morgan. It ii a double crime, and cxctles a doable 
pdrttbo of spic«D in the l^dhor, when IriBale writer* arc not adrocate* 
of paativc obedience and ooo-nauaet. ThU Joursal, tbaifjt a 
depotitory for erery speciea of political tophistr; aod peiMna] 
calttrnBy. Tliere i* no abuae or corroptioo that doei noc there find a 
Jesuitical palliatioa or a barefaced Tindication. There wc meet the 
dime of hypocriiy, the nniih of couna, the cant of pedaotry. the 
cobwebc of the law, the iron hand of power. It* object ■■ at 
nuKhicTOua aa the meani by wliich it ia puMued are odioua. Tbe 
inteniioD ia to poitoa the nuccea of public opinion and of ittdiridnal 
fame— u peneii literatare, from being the natural ally of frec<Ion) 
and humanity, into an engine of peicstcrait mnl dn^iodam. ud to 
mderminr the fpirit of tbe Eagtiah caaatitutioD and the iodepCDdence 
ofifae Elogliih character. Tbe Editor and his Mcnda ayucmaucally 
explode ereiy principle of libcny. laugh patriotina and MbUc (pint 
to Korn, reaent every pretence to integrity ai a piece of RBgularity or 
inaojcncct and tirike at the root of aD free inquiry m diaciuaioit, by 
rvRning down cTcry writer re a vile acrjbbler aad a bad member of 
•ocicty, who ia not a lureting sod a tlavc. No means are stuck «t is 
accompliihinj; this laudable cad. Stioog ia patrooagc, tbey trample 
on triMh, joatice. aad decency. Ther claim the pHnlege of court- 
(aTonritea. They keep as little faith with tbe public, as with their 
opponents. No statement is the Quitrurfy Hfvitw ii to be -tnmcd : 
there ii no fact that is not mitrcf rcicntcd io it, no ijnoiatioo thai is 
DM garbled, no character that is not alaodcred, if it can aatwer tbe 
pwpowc of a party to do so. Tbe weight of power, of wealth, 
of tank is thrown bto tbe acale, gives iu imjnlte to the machine; 
and the whole it ooder tbe guidaocc of Mr. GiSord'a ionioctiTe 
seniuii— of the inborn hatred of aerrility for independence, of dulneta 
for talent, of cunning and impudence for truth aad honesty. It cocta 
him no e€ort to execute bit ditreputabJc task — ia being the tool of 
a crooked policy, he but laboars in his oatliral vocuioo. He patches 
up a rotten «y«tem as he would supply the cbaim* tn a worm^aies 
maouscript. from a grorclling incapacity to do any thing better ; 
thinki that if a MD;>1e iota in the claims of prerogative and power were 
loM, the whole fabric of society would fall upao his head and cnub 
him t uxl caJcolatea thai hi* best chance for litcruy rcparatioo i« by 
jo8 
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hlatk-halBtix ■><>( half oftlic competitor* at Jacolnns and Icvcllcra, and 
♦ccnricg the lutTrage* of the other half in hiii favour as a loyal subject 
snd irusiy piriiian ! 

Mr. Gifioril, nn a wiiimt, i* fiolcnt and abrupt. He taken obrioui 
or pTiymcal <iefccts, and dwells upon ihcm with much labour and 
harahneM of inrective, bui with very Ihtte wtl or tpitii. He expressct 
a great deal of anger aod coutempt, but you cannot tell icry well why 
— except that be seem* to be aore and out of humour. His aatire i« 
mere peevishness and tplecn, or wmething wurme — ^tOQill ancipuh)' 
nod rancour. We ate in cjuiic aa much pa!n for the writer, aa for the 
object of hi* teseotmcnt. Hia addrcflu to Pclcr Pindur is bughabJe 
fron) its outra};eouB[ic*3. tic denouoce* htm at a wretch hateful to 
God and inau, for totat of the mott harmle«* and amuainjt utile* that 
ever were written — and tlie very good-humour and ploMDUy of 
which, wc autpcct, conititutcd their orTence in the eyes of tbi* Draw- 
cannir.^Hi* attack* on Mr*. Robinton were unmanly, and even thcxe 
on Mr. Merry and the Dclta-Cruacan School were mtich more 
frrociou* than the occaaion warranted. A little atfectaiioQ and 
quaintne** of Htyle did not merit tuch eetcrity of ca^tigalion.* At a 
iranaiitor, Mr. Gilfurd's vcfMon of the Roman *albiM i* the baldcMi 
and, in part<, the most offeniivc of all olhcra. We do not know why he 
attempted it, unleKs he hud got it in hii head that he ihould thua follow 
in the gicps of Drydcn, aa he hod already done in those of Pope ia 
the Baviad and Maeviad, A* an editor of old authors, Mr. Giiford 
is entitled to cotuidciable ptaiac for the paioa he ha« taken ia revising 
the text, and for aome improvement* he has introduced tnto it. H* 
had better have tparcd the notes, in which, though he bu detected 
the blundrnt of previous commeniainri!, he ha* exposed his own 
ill'tcmpcr and nanowiics* of feeling more, hi a critic, be hat 
throwD DO light oo i}ie character and spirit of his authors. He haa 
shown no atrikiog power of analysis nor of original illustration, 
though he ha* choeen to exercjte hi* pen on wiiiets inost congei1i.1l to 
bia own turn of mind, from their dry and caustic reJnt Mjasinj'.er, 
and Ben Jonion. What he will make of Marlowe, it u difTicuIi to 

fac». He ha* none of ' the licry qualiiy ' of the pocL Mr, GitTord 
oea not take for hi* motto on the»e occasion* — Sfiiritut prtt^anJut 
fit I — His most luccetsr^J clForts ia thia way are barely respectable. 
In general, his obserfattom xn petty, iW-corcocitd, and diKOier aa 
little tacif aa ibcy do a habit of cunnecicd reasoning. Thua, for 
insiance, in attetnpting to add the name of Masiingcr to the li*t of 
Catholic poet*, our minute critic imdMs on lh« ptolu*ion of crucilixe*, 

' Mr. Merry wi< evrn with our author tn pcnonilhy ol tbuie. See hit Lintf 
Ml (be Storj 0? the Ape ibat «■* ginn in chirtt 10 the ea-lulot. 
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gloriei, angdlc vinoos. ftailaadl of ronn, and cloodc of iooCMc 
icattcicd Uirougb the fir/^a- Martyr, »i evidence of the theologpcal 
atntincnU mrini to be inculcaicd by the ptajTi when Utc leott rvficction 
tniglit hare uo^ht him, ihu thej proeed nothtoK but the outfaoe'* 
poetiul c«Dcepuon of ihe chcracm and mtmrne of bti subject. 
A writer might, wUh the lame noitter, thort'rightcd thrcvdnna, be 
accwed ofHeathcniua for lalkinit of Ktora and Cere* in a poem oa 
the ScaMna ! What ite produced as the exdmive bidgn aad occult 
proof* of Catholic btgotf?* "" ^o'^f'^S ^"^ the adreMilUMia onianKnu 
and extcTiul (jnnboli, the gnxa and aeanbte bnguge, in » word, the 
/<«*try of ChriMianit^- in general. What indeed ibowt the frirotooinew 
of the whole infr;cDcc tt tlut Dcckar, who ia auencd by our critic 
to have cooitibuted wme of the eaou pMioiute asd fantutic of tbeae 
deTDtiooal icene*, i* otK even mifwcted of a leaning to Popery, In 
like maanrr, be cxctuea Maaunter for the gtOMoeu of one of lua 
plou (thil of (h« Umtalaral Coniai} Vff ■ayiaj; thai it WM ruppoMj 
to take place before the ChtiitLui era ; by thia (hallow coRunon^iUce 
pcrauading himaclf, at bncying he could penuade other*, thai the 
crnnc in qvettioo (which y^ on the eery face of the itory is made 
the grouad of a tragic oaiMttoiibe) wm firat oud* tuattimy by the 
Chrinian reJi^DD. 

The foreeonc ta > hanh cnlkiun, lod may be thoogbt illiberal,^ 
Bui a* Mr. Gifiord awnnea a right 10 aty what he pleatei of 
— ihc)' enay be allowed to speak the tmlh of him ! 
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TMi^tnirto^ ffrtvfw nroar ooi of the Ei&tiiaufb, not at a corollary, 
but in cooirsdiction to it. An article bad appeared in the latter oc 
Doa Pedro Cevalloi, which Mtinj the Toriea to tli* quick by ibe free 
way in which it ipoke of men and thinfii, and tonacthii^ Jnuat. be 
done to check tbe*e ucapaJtt lai The FiS^rjh It waa not to h«, 
cndtired that the truth xhould ant in thia raanacr, eren occaaioeall) 
and half in jcM. A uartliBg shock waa ihua ^iven to 
prejudice*, the matk waa taken olT from gnvt bypocriiy, aad 
mmt wriou* coaieqnencea were to be apprebewUd. The , 
who wrote in tbia Renew aeented * to have tfactr hmdi fiill of i 
aod Duw and then, in a fit of apleen or gaiety, let »o«ne of them fly t ' 
and while thi* practice comiaaed, it waa nDponiUe to Bay that the 
Mnoatchy or ihc Hierarchy waa ufr. Some of the arrowa glas 
olhem might uick, and in the end prove fnial. It vu not 
principle* of ibe E&ttm^h Rnvrte, hui the aptrh that waa looked M 
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with }caIoDsy and Altrnt. The principlet wttt by no nMani deckUdJy 
hosiilc to cxisttfi;; tDntitutiona : but th« spjift wu that of fair and five 
(liscuuBJoa ; a field wm open to ;irguiiieoi and wit ; e»«y quetiioti 
WM tried upon its own oitcnaible mcriti, and there wan no fool play. 
The tnnc was th»i of a studied impartiality (which many called 
Irimmiag ) or of a sceptical indifference. TJii* lor)e of impartiality and 
indifference, howcTci, did iiM at all iult ibosc who ptoliCed or exiited 
by abu9e«, who breathed the rery air of corruption. They Icnow 
welt eitouf^ that 'tho« who are not ^r them are agaiiut them.' 
They wanted a publication imperTioui ;ilike to (ruth and candour ; 
that, hood-winkol itself, should lead public opinion blindfold i titw 
should stick at nothing to serve the turn of .1 party ; that ahould be the 
cxelunive organ of prejudice, the sordid tool of power ; that xbould go \ 
the whole length of want of principle in palliating erery dishonen i 
measure, of want ofdeceocy in dcfjminn every honcM man; chatihould I 
prejudge every queaiion, traduce every opponent t that should give [ 
no quarter to fair inquiry or liberal sentiment; chat should be 'ti^y I 
all oTcr with hypocri«y,' and present one foul blotch of servility, / 
intolcraDOe, ftlschood, tpite, and ill manner*. T».' Qitixrtrrfy Rmevr J 
was accordingly tet up. { 

* Sithcnce no fairy lighit, no i|uickninft ray. 
Nor Mit of pulse, nor object to entice 
Ahmad the nririti { hut the cbixler'd heart 
Sin squat al home, like Pagod in a niche 
Obscurer 

This event wu accordingly hailed (and the omen has been fulfilled!) 
u a great relief to all thoie of his Majesty's subjects who are firmly 
connnced that the only way to have things remain exactly as they 
are is to put a nop to all inquiries whether they are right or wrong* 
and that if you cannot answer a man's aigumencS) you may at lean 
try to take away his character. 

We do not implicitly bow to the political opinions, nor to the 
critical decisions of the EtSniarxh Rretfa! ; but we must do justice 
to the talent with which they are mpporied, and to the tooe of manly 
expticilneui in which they are deuvercd.' They are eminently 
characteristic of the Spirit of the Age l as it is the exprem object 
of the Qunrirrlf Hevietv to discountenance and extinguish that spirit, 
both in theory and practice. The KiEnlur^h /tiviev/ stands upon 
(be graand of opinion; it asaert* the supremacy of iotcllect; the 

* The style of philotophicsl eriliciun, which hM bnn lh> boss) at (he 

lUinbuigh Review, rat 6nt intreilucfri into the Monthly Review (bout Ihc yvsr 
1796, in I trriti of >riicl« by Mr. William Tiylor, of Noru-kh. 
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pre-cmnMiKe h cbinu u from m acknovtcdged mpttiorhj of taloit 
>nd iaferii Mt ioo sod literary itutemefii, and it doei cot build one 
tinlr of in uifnace on tgooraoce, or prcjodice, or anthorif j, or 
prnweal tntlefoJeace. It nkrt np a qoHiiMi, and argues it fre aod 
«Mi wiib ptu kttowMige tad boldiWM ind (kill j it points out u 
ataufdity, and fun* it dowa, fairly, aod aceordioB (<* ''" cridence 
adduced, la the fbr>nrr caK, it* cobcIbhou may be wrong, ifaere 
nM be a bia> in (be miDd of tlie miter, bat h« Kam tbe argamenta 
■na dmmatuic^ on both «tde«, froni which ■ judgpoent ia to b* 
fanned— 4t i* am fait cne, he bx neitber the e ff ro mtery nor the 
h m mwcw to (itbUy fact* ct to wi p pr ea a objecttoo*. In th« latter 
CMT, or where i Tcia of larcaam or irony it raotted lo, the ridicnk 
it Ht barbed by torae iIImmmi (iiilie or true) to prirtie hinarir ; the 
object of h haa brooght the indiciioii on hinMelf by tome uteraiy 
faUj or political detioifoency which it referred to at the ODdemood 
■ad jnittJiahle protooEion, ioKead of being held up to koto m a ' 
kruTC for no* betoft a tool, or at a bloddwad (or tbmking for him- 
telf. In the ££iiivrgi Revino the taleoct of thotc on the of 
tide tre alvayi extolled plot* tr* in the Qiiarttrly Rrvimi (hey 1 
denied ahogethrr, and U^ jnttice thai it is this wiy withheld 
tbeiB it cofflpetiiated by a proponionabtc mpply of pcrtoiu) 
A man oTgeiuiti who U a lord, and who publiihe* with Mr. Ms 
may now and then ataad ai ^ood a chance at a lord who ia tMX 
ntao of genial atxl who pdblithci with Metitt. LoagnaB : bat 
h the WflXMi cktctii of the iaiptniality of the Qaarurh. Frotn l_ 
accoont yon would t^kc Lord Byroa and Mr. innan Ro«r for two 
very pretty pocu ; bat Mr. Moore't Magdalen Mute it teni to 
Bridewell witboct mercy, to bcii hemp b lilk-itocktD^i. In 
ih^rtertj oothinjt it regarded bat the political creed or exE 
arcumtiaocet of a writer ; to the EJmimrgi nothiog it rrer ad* 
to but hit literary merits. Or if there it a bit* of any kiT>d, it 
from an affecution of nugnanimity and casdoar in giving hi 
raeaiore lo tbotc on the ariuocntic lide in politict, and ia 
critically terete on other*. Tbua Sir Walter Scott ia Jasdtd to 
tkiet for hit romantic powert, witbovt any allutioo to hit polidca 
detttFTitt (at if this woold be comproattiiejt the digniiy ot geniot 
■Ad of crtticitm by the introdoctian of party-mrit} — while Lord 
Byroa tt called to a grate moral reckoning. Tbert iti _bowc«er, 
little of the caot of morality in the fdSaJinjA Riwa^ — and tl 
(jiHic free from that of religion. It kerpt to lu proTiDoe, which^J 
it that of cfwic i an or to the ditcuttion of dcbait^e toptca, andl 
a«iuiit itaelf to boith with force and epirit. Thia it the naatral 
cooteqaencc of the compoaitioo of the two Reviewt, The one 
V* 
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appeal* with confidcoce to tu own iscellccnu) rcsosrcM. lo the 
variety of iu topics to iu Tcry chanccef and cxiueacc aa a literaiy 
joarsal, which depend on ka Kiiing up do pieteaiioo* but tbote 
which it CBD nuke good by the talent and tn^anity it can brin^ to 
b«w upon them — ii theretofe roc«» ctctv i^ocHion, whether of a 
lighter or a ittaTcf caat, oe its own groum^a; ihc other i&iij every 
quntioa, for ii haa no coond«ncc but io the p^t^trt ih«i it — ahnta 
Itaelf iq> in the unpft^imbk faatncHn of antfawily, or mkrs lOne 
p^tnr cowardly att;ick (under corer of aaoayiDoua criticiam) on 
ndindtiali, or ditpeiuc* it* award of merit entirely accordiag to the 
rank or party of the writer. The faalu of the Edathirgb Rnyira? 
■r)*e out of ihe nry cocuciODUicu of critical and logical power. 
Id political qwRxxit h rc4i«« too little on th« Itfoad baiit of libcnjr 
and buRUBity, eatcra too ntuch into mere dry foriDalitica, deal* UM> 
oJtea io mMt-pomtt, and deacenda too readily to a ion of ^lecial- 
pleadiofi in defeoce of hvt tmtbi and lutural twlinft* : in muter* 
of tatte and cnticiam, it* tooc it K>inetiine« apt to be loperdliovs 
and rtniidur from ita habiiaal lacaky of analynng defccia and beatitiei 
acootding to giTra principle*, from ita ^Bicknea* in deciding, Irom 
its fafitity in illutrating ita views. In this laiier depsnmcnt it haa 
been guilty of lorae capital oventghia. The chirf was in ii» treat- 
iDRit of the Lyricut BaUadt at their firat appearance — oot in ita 
ndicole of their puerilitiei, hut in its denial of their beauuei, because 
they were included in no ichool, became they were redncUe to no 
prcTion* standard or thcot y of poetical excclleocc. For thia, howerer, 
considerable reparation has been made by the prompt and I2>eral 
sjiirit that has been ihown in bringiag fiKwacd oiher examples of 
poetical genius. Its capital nn, tn a doctrinal point of view, Jtaa 
Dees (we ihtewdly suspect) in the uniform and uoqnali&ed encourage- 
roent it ha* be«towcd on Mr- Maltbiu'i lystcm. We do not mean 
that the E£aturgi Anurtti was to join in the gmerat ia» ami ay 
that was riitcd agaiBSt this writer ; but while it suetted the aoimd- 
Dcu of msny of ht* argnments, and yielded its aiaeat to the truths he 
has divulged, it need ow have acneDcd bis enots. On this subject 
alone wc think_tbc Qmtrirrfy has the adnntn^ of it. Bat as the 
Qjurttrij Revitai ii a mete mass and tisiue of prejndiccs on all 
*iAjecl% it is the faibie of the Ei£atargb Rreietir to atfeci a aomc- 
what fastidious air of snperiority otcr prejudice* of all kinds, and a 
deteminatioii not to indul^ in any of the amiable wcakncsac* of our 
nature, except m it can girc a reason for the faith that is in ii- 
Luckiiy, it is seldom reduced to this alteraalire : ' rcaaooa ' are with 
it * as plenn as blackberries ! ' 

Mr. Jenrey is the Editor of the E^aiur^h Review, and is under- 
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ttood to havt contributed nuily a £banb_j«n of tbc^ ankles Ccom 
iu commenceainnT No man U better qualilied tor (bit Mtnatiua [ 
nor lodvcil •o'Tnach lo. He is certainly » penoa,ia uivaacc of the 
_aigc. and yet pcrfccily fiittd both from knowledge and habiu'^ 
mind to put • curb upon it« nib and headlong fiiit. He is 
iboiMgUy acquainted with the progtcts and jireteatioa* of modrni 
litemvrc and pluIosofJiy i lad to ibit he addi the natural acutenrii 
and diicfinuDalioQ oC the lueiciim with die h^tuil caution and 
t:ugtne» of hi* profemion. If the EJiafmr^b Review may be con- 
odered an the organ of or ^ all pJcds^ lo a ]Mrty, that pony ■• at 
Uaat X rupectahle one, and is placed in tbe middle bccwceo two 
extremes. The Ivdiior it bound to lend a patient bearing to tbe 
mOK paradoxical opiotoot and extrava^ot tbeoriea which hare 
r««ulted in our timet from the ' iclinite ajtitation of wit,' but he ii 
dttpoted to qualify them by a cumber of praclioJ objecliooa, of 
mecalattve doubt*, of check* and dntwbackt, atiting out of itctual 
circumoUQceii and prevailing opioiona. or the Irailtie* oi human nature. 
He hai a gtcai range of knowledge, an inccMant aciirity of mind ; 
biu the mispeoiion ^ hit judgment, the urell-baUnced moderation of 
his aentimenu, n the contequcnce of the T«ry diKar«*n>eM of hia 
teuMn. What may be coaiidered ai a eammon- f lK* eoochiaioo i« 
often the retuJi of a comprebennive view of all the citcunutanccs of 
a catc. Paradox, ¥ialenc«, nay even originality of cooccpuoa ia not 
seldom owing to our dwelUng long and ptrtinacioudy on some one 
part of a lubject, instead of ittending to the whole. Mr. Jeffrey it 
neither a bigot nor an cntbiuiaM. He U not the dupe of iIm^k 
prejudice* of nthert, nor of hit own. He it not wedded to any^^| 
dogma, he it not long (he spon of any whim ; before he can actite^^ 
io any fond or fantastic opinion, another start* up to match it, like 
beads oQ sparkling uioe. A loo restlcM display of talent, a too 
tiiidiiKiUKd stateniem of all that can be sud for and a^iM a qontion, 
is perbapti the great fiull that in to be attributed to him. Where 
there it aa much power xnd prejudice to contend with io the oppoi^iic 
Bcate, it may be thought ihst the balance of truth iMirt hardfy be 
held with a \hck or an vrvo hand ; and That ibr infusion of a 
(itilc more visionary speculation, of a little mote pofwlar in- 
drgoation into the gitat Whig Review wotdd be ftti »d». 
both to itidf and to the cause of freedom. Mach of this effi 
t* charjieablc leiii on an Epicurrsn levity of tccling or on ptutj 
irnmmeli, than on rettLsangimniMt- of ditposition, and a c< 
liiienesi of -pcoicasional Utct. Out sprightly Scotchman i> not of , 
desponding and gloomy turn of niiiid. He argues well for the I 
hopes of mankind from the imallest be]^nnmgs, watches the slaw. 
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gndual, rtlacunt growrh of liberal vkwa, and trailiag tcet t}i« tloe 
of Reform bEcwsori) at the end of ;i hundred ynn; while the 
habitual lubtlety of his miml makcE btm perceiri- decided advan- 
tages wheir Tuigar igourancc or painon sect only doubt* and diffi- 
culty i and a (law in an nA^nary'ii argument siands him instead ot 
the shout of 4 mob, the votes of a majoriiy, or the fate of a pitched 
buttle. The l''ditoT it MtisfJrd wit]i his own cunclutinnH, and doe* 
not make liiniwlf unea^ about ilie late of mankind. The iwue, he 
thinVt, will I'efify Kb moderate and well-founded cxpcctationi. — Wc 
believe alio ihal late cvenU hare given a more decided turn to Mr. 
Jeffrey's mind, and that he feels that an in the Hniggle between 
liberty nnd slavery, ibe views of the one pirry have been laid bate 
with their success, so the cxcttions on the other ude should become 
mote BirenuouK, and a more positive stand be made against the 
avowed and appalling enc roach menti of prieitcrait and atbittaiy power. 

The characteristics of Mr. Jeffrey's general style at a writer 
correapond, we think, with what we have here stated as the charac- 
tcrii^tics of his mind- He is a master of the (oils ; he makes an 
exulting display of the dazzling fence of wit and argument. His 
sueoRth eonsists in great range of knowledge, an equal familiarity 
with the principle* aud the details of a nubject, and in a glancing 
brilliancy and rapidity of style. Indeed, wc doubt whether the 
bnlliancy of his manner does not resolve itself into the rapidity, 
the variety and apincss of his illustrations. His pen is never at a 
loss, never stands still ; and would dazzle for thin reaton alone, like 
an eye that is ever in motion. Mr. Jeffrey is far from a flowery or 
affected writer t he has few tropes ot Ggurcs, still less any odd 
itartling thought* or (juaint tnnovationt in expression :'~but he ha* 
& coDsuni supply of ingenious solutions and pertinent examples; be 
never proses, never grows dull, never wears an argument to tatters ; 
and by the number, the tiielineas and facility of his traniitions, keep* 
op that appearance of liracity, of novel and sparkling effect, for which 
others ale too often indebted to singularity of corobiiution or tinsel 
ornaments. 

It may be discovered, hy a nice observer, that Mr. Jeffrey's style 
of composition is iJut of a person accu«tomed to public ijieaking. 
There is no pause, no meagreness, no inaniniateneas, but a llow, a 
redundance and >'o1ubiUty like that of a sueam or of a rolling -atuaie. 
The language is more copious than select, and sometimes two or 
three words perform the olhce of one. Thi* copiousness and facility 
is perhaps an advantage tn exlrmftirt speaking, where no slop or break 
is allowed in the discourse, and where any word or any number of 
words almoK is belter than coming to a dead stand ; but in written 
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COmpOMtioM it gim an air of ekbec too nincb cardeanew ot too 
nacb labour. Mr. JdF[^'» excdlenoe, ai > psbHc «pc«ker, tuu 
beirayMl kin into ifai* pccniiarity. He mikt* fewer UoU in ftddrcMuig 
an audience tfau any ome we remember to biTc hcafd. There i* doi 
B hair'»4vcMhb (pace between aay twra of hi* wor<U, aor is there ■ 
■p^ exprenton diber tU-choaeo or out of it* pbcc He cpcakt 
without ttoppiss to take breath, with es*e, with point, wiih elegance, 
■ad vilfaow * fpmning ibc threiil of hii verbonty finer than the Oaple 
of hii argommt.' He nuy be uid to wnte wonli into any abape« 
he plcaaet for uac or onumieot, ai the gUu^lowtr itwatds the witnona 
Add with hit breath ; and hi* Kstencea thiiie tike glaM from tbcii' 
poliibtd atBoothneM, and air eqoally traniparrat. Hia nyle of 
doqnenee, indeed, b remarkable for aotoeM, for currectnra, aod 
epigrammatic point ; and be bas applied tfaii a* a ttandsrd to hit 
wriilen compontioot, where tbe rery tame degree of corrrctDcss and 
prccinon prodocea, fVom ibc cocnrut betwvco wniing »nd Bpeaking, 
an ajtrceable diAMcnete, freedom and aniniatioa. Wheoercr the 
Scotch adTOcatc hai appeared at the bu of the Eagliab Hooac of 
Lordi, he ha* bcea admired by ihoee who weic In the hahk of 
attending to (pec«:liea there, aa haTing the greatest duency of Unguage 
and ibc grcatnt subtlety of diitinction of any one of the profimioa. 
The iaw-rcponcii were oi little able to follow him from tbe cximiK 
rapidity of hia utterance ai from the tentuty and eraneKcnt Iutll^e of 
hi* reaaoning. 

Mr. Jeffrey** cooferaatioa i* equally lively, Tarioua, and inRrucctTet 
There it do Mbject un which he i* not an fail : no company in which j 
he ia not ready to icaticr hi* pevia fttr spon. Whether it be polidc 
or poetry, or acience, or anecdote, or wit, or raillery, be take* up 
cue without effort, without preparstiga, tad appf*r« e<jaaUy incapq 
of tiring himwlf or hi* hearer*. Hia only difficulty Mem* to be, 
to apeak) tm to be silent. Tlere it a coottitutional buoyancy 
elatttci^ of miad about him that cannot tubcide into rqxMe, ma 
let* aink into dalneu. There may be nwre original lAlkers, pent 
who occuionally turpritc or interc«t you more ; few, if any, with 
more unintemijited flow of cbcerfnlncts and anima] tpirita, 
B greater Aiod of infoimatioo, and with fcwrr bpeciincna of the 
Aarloj in their conTcrtaiioo. He ia ncier abiurd. nor has he 
favourite poinia which he it ulwayt bringing forward. It cannot I 
denied that there b aomething bordermg on petulance of manner, 
it i* of that leaat oSeatm kind which mar he acconotcd for ft 
merit and from tacceat, and implic* no exciUMre prctcnuoaa nor 
leaK particle of ill-will to other*. On the comiary, Mr. JctFre-y u 
[vofuic of hit encomium* and admitatioa of other*, bat atil) with a 
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ccrtAlu rcMTTation of a Hgjit to diiTcr or to blainc. He cannot itu 
on OM aide of a questioD : be U obtigtd by a mercurial habit and 
diapotition m nuy hi> point of view. If he !a ctcc tedioui, it it rrom 
an exce» of livdincts : he oppreMcs from a sente of airy lightnct*. 
He i> alwayi letUDg out on a ftcah tcent : there 3te always rt/jiyt of 
topic* ; ihc harness i> put to, md he rattles away an delightfully and 
Hi brif>kly aa ercr. New caoKS arc called ; he hold) a brief in bis 
hand for erery possible qucttioD, This ia a fault. Mt^Jedxcy ia 
not ofc«nKi»e, h not impatient of opposiiton, ib not unwilling to be 
iutcrruptei! ; but what it aaid by another, accmi to make nu impretuoin 
on bim ; be in bound to dispute, to answer it, an if be wa> in Court, 
or at if it were in a patiry Debating Society, where young bcginncn 
were trying their handa. This is oot to maiotaio a character, or for 
want oj' good-aatuic — it is a thoughtleaa habit. He caanot belp 
croas-exaniining a witneaa, or sutiag the adTcrte riew of the queition. 
He liateDB not to judge, but to reply. In coDKquence of ihb, you 
can aa little tell the impretslon your obscrvatioos make on him a« 
what weight to astigo to bia. Mr. Jeffrey shine* in mixed compaajrt 
he is not good in a tiu-i-tfu. You can only ahow your wiadom or 
your wit in general society : but in private your follies or your 
weaknesses arc not the least interesting topics ; and our ctitic baa 
neither any of hia own to coofcai, not doea be take deli^rht in bearing 
thohc of otbera. Indeed in Scotland generally, the diiplay of 
peraonal character, the indulging your whims and humours in the 
presence of a friend, is not much encouraged-— erery one there ia 
looked upon in the lij^ht of a machine or a collection of topica. 
They turn you found like a cylinder to see what uae they can make 
of you, and drag you into a dispute wHh aa little ceremony a* they 
would drag out an article from an Encyclopedia. Tbey critlciae 
eaery thing, analyse every thing, argue upon every thing, dogmaiiae 
upoQ every thing ; and the bundle of your habits, feelings, humoura, 
follies and pursuits ia regarded hf them no more than a bundle of old 
cloihea. They atop you in a seaiiment by a qucation or a atare, and 
cut you short in a narrative by the time of night. The accompliahed 
■nd ingeinou* peru>n of whom we ipenk, has been a little infected by 
the lone of hit countrymen — be is iiio didactic, too pugnacious, too 
full of electrical shocka, too much like a voltaic battery, and reposes 
too little on hia own excellent good sense, bis own love of case, hit 
cordial frankness of temper and unaffected candour. He ought to 
have belonged to ua I 

The aererest of critics (a^ be h»a been mmeiimea termed) ia the 
bett-natuicd of meo. Wbatever tbcrc may be of wavenng or 
indecision to Mr. iefFrey** reaaoning, or of barabnea* in bit critical 
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Tmue ii a ciaMof doqacoce whkh liMbccii<lMcr3iedand putkahrlyj 
iniUtcd Oft, nodcr the Kyle and Btk of Jnii Eh jutmr ; ifacM 

asodic cbiN which it iinocabsolotcly nnlairiaoffiaaeta dui^and ' 
b dw Scotch. The &rK at ihcK ii entirciv die -fTfrtu nf ^^ 
the Iw of oveAaiBfa. The cae it a* fnll of hatj m it >■ buc i 
bat t the other excludes all f»Kf, and it wei^ied down with &« 
The OM it all fire, the other all ice : the oae nod^ bnt < 
emrmEaoce. ecceatnctt; j the other notUag hoc logical 
and the mort ap profed poffldate*. The one witbaiu temple, my, 
with recUew uil, throw* the rein looae on the neck of the 
tnaginatioa : tbc other [wlU up with a cnrb-bridle, and Marta at 
erery canal ob)rct it mecu in the way aa a bag-bdr. The gctuot 
of Irith oniory ttasdt forth in the naked foajnty of unutored nature, 
itt eye glancing wUdly round on all objects, Ka tongue daning forked 
Src : the genbt of Scotlitb eloqaence ii amied in all the pano^y of 
the tcboou; ita drawling, ambignotu dialect aecoodi itt arcucnspecti 
dtalectict; froin behind the vizor that gnardt iia month aad tbadtml 
il« pent-Dp brows it acct ao nttoat but iu own tct pvrpOK, ita ai 
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Jala, ud hi ova do^nuu. It ' ha* no Gguivi, nor no hatautt^ but 
'thoK which bu«y care dcawt in the brains of mm,* or which tet nS 
iu own mpoior acquircmmts 3ml visdooi. It icotni to 'tread tbc 
priiurtMr path of dalliance' — it thriakt back from it a* from ■ 
pKci|Hcr. acd kccp< io the iron rail-way of the DtidersUixtiag. IrUb 
oratory, on th« contrary) ia a wit of nrrooaot : it 'i» alwayt going up 
in a bcilloon, and breaking it* neck, oi coffling down ta the piiachute. . 
It is filled full with R-Jieous nuttw, with wlitni and f;incy, with allitera- 
tion and antithcxiK, with heated pawon and bloated mctapbon, that 
burtt the slender nlken conring of wnae ; and the Mtj pageant, that 
glittered in empty (pace and rate in all ih« bliaa of ignoriDcr, fluttera 
and sinks down to iu oaUTe bogx! tf the Iriah oratw riois in a 
Uudied ot^GcL of hii aubjtrci and a natvril confiitTOO of idcM, playing 
with words, ranging them into all aorta of iaataitic corobinaciont« 
becaate in the unlettavd Toid or cbao* of hia mind there it no otMCade 
to their coalescing into any shape* they pleatc, it mutt be rgnfilNd 
ihM the eloqacDce of the Scotch i* cncncnbcrcd witli an cxmm of 
kiwwtcdge, that it cannot get on for n crowd of diAcukitv, that it 
Btaggn* uttdcf a load of tO]HC*i that it is so caviioncd io the forma of 
logic and rhetoric at to b« e<)ually precluded from originality or 
atmrdicy, from beauty or deformity : — the plea of humanity ii Io«t 
by going through the nrocen of law, the finn ;ind manly tone of 

Iirincipic is exchanged for the waicring and pitiful cant of policy, the 
iving bursie of passion are redaced to a defunct .-anmon-f^t, and all 
true imagination is buried under tbc dust uod rubbuh of learned 
models and impoiing authorities. If the one ii a bodileia phantom, 
the other ii a lifeleu tkeleton : if the one in iti firvcrish and hectic 
ext/aTagancc tewmbles a sick man't dream, the other i* akin to the 
sleep of death — cold, siiif, unfiling, monucnenial '. Upon the whole, 
we despair leas of the lirei than of the btt, for tlie principle of bfe 
and motion is, after all, the primary condition of all geniua. Tbc 
luxtiriant wililneu of the one may be diicipliiied, and iti cxceue* 
■obcred down into reason : but the dry and rigid formality of the 
other can nerer bum the shell or husk of oratory. It ii true that 
the one it disfigured by the puetilitici and affeciatioo of a Fhlllipt : 
but then it is redccfned by the nunly tense and fcrroar of a Plunket, 
the trapaaaioDed appeals and Hashes of wit of a Cutran, and by tbc 
golden tide of wiidora, eloquence, and fancy, tluit dowed froni the 
tips of a Botke. In the other, we do out sink h> low in the negative 

: aacending scale than a Mackintosh 
the late Lord l^nkiae 



Brougha 



may 



uggcslcd 



t Mr. BtoDgham is nol a Scolchmu Utoslly, but If adoption. 
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enjo^red » higher Kpuiaiton u an orator ihao eilber of tbrw ; but be 
owed ii to a <bihiiig asd g»cefiil manner, to praeoce of miod, osd 
to great aniination ia delinring h» tr-ncimcnt*. Stripped of tbctc 
outward and pcrtooal advanugcs the miittcr of hit «pfeche«, like thai 
of hi) wrilingti m aoihing, or perfectly ini-rt ^ad dtJil. 

Mr. Btoujtitam m from the North of Eouiaad, but he w^i educated 
in Ediubuigh, aod reprcKolt that tcbool of pulitici and political 
i:Gonoroj in the Houk. He difcn from Sir JAniet Mockiiuoth in 
thii, that hi- dealt le» in abitract principlet, and oiotc ia iadiridual 
dccailt. He make* Icn luc of general copiui and more of imiDtdiate 
beta. Sir Jamca n better accjuaioted with the balance of an ttfpi- 
iDCDl in old Huthors ; Mr. Broujhdin wilh ihc balance of power in 
£urt>pe. If the first is better \er»cd in the progrcM of tu«ory, iw 
mio excels the btt in a knowledj^e of the course of exchange. He 
11 apprtwd of the exact ilate of our export* and importa, and scarce a 
•hip clears out ita cargo ix Liverpool or Hull, but he has notice of 
the t)il! of lading. Our colonial policy, pri«0D.diicip!inc, the lUte , 
of the Hulks, agricultural distrew, commerce and manufaaurca, the' 
Bullion que«iion, the Catholic question, the Bourbona or the Icquiti- 
tion, 'dome«ic treason, foreign levy.' nothing can come amiss to 
bim — he is at home in the crooked mazes of rotten borough*, ia not 
baffled hy Scotch law, and can follow the meaning of one of Mr. 
Canning'a «peech«s. With to pnmy resource', with cuch variety and 
lolidity of information, Mr. Brou^gham is lubci a powerliil and 
alarming, than an effectual debater. In so many detail* (which be 
himaelf goei through with unwearied and unshrinking resolution] the 
spirit of the quentiun ii lost to others who have not the same Toluncary 
power of attention or the same tnteren in hearing that he has in 
■peaking ; the oiiginnl impulie that urged him forward ii forgotten 
in M wide a field, in so inicrniinablc a career. If he can, other* 
fainter carry jill he knowf in their heads at tlie same time ; a rope of . 
circumataaual evidence doet^ not hold well togetiicr, nor drag the 
unwilling tnind along with it (ibc willing mind hurries on before it, 
and grows impatient and absent] — he morei in aa uamaaageable 
procesnon of fact* and proof*, instead of coming to the point at once 
— nod his premises (lo anxious i* he to proceed on sure and ample 
grounds) overlay and block up bin conclusion, so that jroa cannot 
arrive at it, or not till the first fury and shock of the onset ■■ orcr. 
The ball, from the too great width of the (oKlrt from which it it 
sent, and from utrlking against tucb a number of hard, ptojeetiag 

Eints, it almoM spent before it reaches ita destination. He keeps a 
Iger or a dcbtor^and -creditor account between the Gorcmment and 
the Country, posts w> much actual crime, corruption, and injuKJce 
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agiinsi »o much cooiingmt KtvaDUgv or Juggish urcjudite. and at 
till- bottom of tbe page brings in the balance of indifrnation and con- 
tempt, where it 1* due. fiul people are DM to he caitalaltd into 
contempt or indignaiion oa abstract ground* i for howcTej- they may 
tubmit (o thiB proccii where their own inttrctta are concerned. In 
what regards the public good we believe ihcy muM >cc aad feci 
inMJnciivcly, or not at oil. There it (it its to be lamented) » good 
deal of ftoth 31 well an itrength in the popular iplnt, which will not 
admit of being Jrcanud or lerved out in formal dribletir; nor wilt 
tqileen (the loul of Oppasition) bear to be corked up in sqnnre patent 
bottlci, and kept for future u»el In a word, Mr. Btougham't it 
ticketed and labelled eIo<]uence, rcgJEirred and in numcrot (like the 
mccMnrve p»rt« of a Scotch Encyclopedia} — it i« clever, knowing, 
imposing, masterly, an exiraordicary diirptay of cleamew of bead, of 
Cjuicknets and energy of ihouj^t, <^ application and induitry ; but it 
it not the eloquence uf the Jmaginatioo or tbe heart, and will never 
U(e a nation or an individual from perdition. 

Mr. Brougham ha* one considerable adrantage in debate : he ii 
ovcccome by do false modesty, no deference to others. But then, by 
a natural conacqucnce ot v»if>ty of reasoning, he has little sympathy 
with other people, and is liable [o be ndstaken in the elTect hit argu- 
ments will have upon them. He reliet too moch, among other thingi, 
ou the patience of his hearers, and on hia ability to turn every thing 
to his own advantage. He accordiogly goes to the full length of Am 
UtktT (in vulgar phraw) and often overshoots the nurk. Cr// 
domma^e. He hait no reserve of disctction, oo retentivcncM of mind 
or cbeck upon himself. He needs, with so much wit, 

' As much again to govern it.* 

He cannot keep a good thing or a shrewd piece of informatioa io his 
posscsaion, though the letting it out should mar a cause. It is not 
that he thinks too much of himself, loo little of his cause : but he ia 
absorbed io (he pursuit of truth as an abstract ioquiiy, he it led away 
by the beadstiODg and uvemuMeriDg activity of his own mind. He 
it boroe along. atnwR involtmtarily, and not tmposiibiy against bis 
better ndgment, by the throng and rcstleuneis of his ideas as by 
a crowd of people in motion. His perceptions are literal, tenacious, 
tpiitflif — his understanding voracious of fact«, and equally com- 
municaiive of them — and he proceeds to 



' Pour out all ss jilain 



At dovrotight Shippen or a* oli) Moniaignt *^ 

without either the virulence of the one or tbe iv^mumt of the other. 
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The TcpntKl, unan, uDforctrin diKhirgM of the initli jar thocc diS 
ue next him. He doe* oot diilikc Uut fUte of inriuuim and 
collinon, indulge* hi* cvriositf or bti iHumpfa, till by csUing fnt 
moK facu or huacdnig; MNne extreme uifWence, he urg«« a qmnoii 
lo ihc rrrge of fl pfcctpke, hit jidt«rurie* nrge it wer, ukJ he btnMclf 
tktmlu back Itoir the cooieqacooe — 

■Scarrd *t ihc lowid hiimtlf hu made '.' 

Mr. Brougham hu grrM fMrlnnm, but mx equal firmnew; aad 
after soirig loo far on the farhrti h^f, tumt ihori roundwrtiHai dae 
watning m Mhert or rct^ct fat hisiidf. He i* advmiuRMa, fan 
eaiil^r paeic-xruck j jnd raerificei the TSnity of lelf-optnioa lo 'Jw 
DcceMity of Klf-presenratioa. He i* too tmpo'ovtdrnt for a leader, 
too petulant for a partitan ; and doe* doc *nfficicntly coovnli thoae 
with whom be i* wppoacd to act ia coocert. He *otDetin>ca texm 
them in the lorch, UM it M>tnciime« leii in tbe lurch by tbcm, U« 
fQata iha prinnpte of co-operanon. He fre^neotly, in a fit of 
thoajthtle** 1cTit|r. giT«t ao unexpecird tura lo the Doliiical niachnv 
which alamu oMet and moee experienced beadt : it he wai oot bia- 
■elf the firK to get out of hann'* wty and etcape from the danger, it 
would be well ! — We bold, indeed, aa a genrtal rule, thai do oms 
bom or fand in Scotland cam be a great ccaior, tinieu be ia a bmr 
qnacki or a {relt uiteiman, anieu be tvml plain klttTC. Tbc 
naiiocal grjTJty ii againit ilie £rtt : tbe natianal cautioct H aniiMC 
tbc bn. To a Scotchmao if a thine u,aht tberv U aa end of ^» 
^eoion with Hbt mtnioe about it. He i* ponme and abrupt, and it 
not in the habit «f coftciliatiBg tbe leetints or iOotkiaf[ tbr feffinaf 
other*. Hu oaly way tberefbrc to prodnoc a popobr eflea b to ri 
with the ttmn of prejodice, and to Tent common dogtnoa, ■ tbe taai 
gritft nonfied, fautk* and all,' from tome eTangdical nalpit. "nii 
nay ancwer, and it bat an*wrrrd. On the other band, tf a Scotd^ 
nan, bore or bred, come* to think » all of tbe fwliogi of atberv, tt 
n HK a> they regard (hem, bat a* their opinloo reacts on hit o«« 
UKerm and aafety. He ia tbertfore citber pra£tMtical aod o S eaiie, 
or if he tnea to pleaae, he becoom cewanfli- and fxmtaag. K* 
poUic ipirit Kricu pJiaocy ; bii lelfiA coiDpltascH go aO leagllK 
He ia at tmpracticabic at a popular partimi, a* be ii initf liw »w m ■ 
tool of Covcmnent. We do sot wnh to fR« ifaii m miwM finhrr, 
■nd aiMt lean it iarali^d ia (orae degree of abac u ti t y , ntfaB- 
bring the armed imcllea of a whole MtioB oa our head*. 

Mr. Bfotabam fpcakt in a lotMi aitd Bfmiitij;ated toiw of 
■OBK&ne* aJauMt approachiae to a Ktnun. He tt flaesi, ta^d, 
l e h w a ei il , fiU of hi* rabject, with eridcmly a p e at dcd to a«y, aad 
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very TcgardlMi of the imsoer of **jmg iu A* a buryer, he hw net 
hitherto been rcmarlLably luccmfu). He is not pfofouod in cue* 
wd report!, noi doct he nke much incercM in the peculiar fcamm of 
a particular cause, or show much adroitneM in ihc ntanagemeni of it> 
He cariieB too much weight of metal for ordinary and petty occa- 
tioni : he must have a pretty bti^e question to ditcuis, and inuit 
make tborough-iiUch work of it. He, however, had an encounter 
with Mr. Phillips the other day, and ihook all hit tender bloiaomg, 
(O that they fell to the ground, and withered in an hour ; but they 
soon bloomed agAin! Mr. Brougham write* almoil, if not quite, ai 
well at lie apeaks. In the midit of an I^lection content he comet out 
to addreM the populace, and jiuct back to hi« study to finish an artide 
for the Edinburgh Review ; sonietimes indeed wedginj; three or 
four articlen (in the ihape of refaccimentai of hit own pamphlet* 
or speeches in parliament) into a tingle number. Such indeed i* 
the aciiriiy of hin mind that it appear* to rei]uirc neither repaae> 
DOr any other MimuluK than a delist in its own cxercuc. He can 
luiQ his hand to any thing, but he cannot be idle. There ate Inv 
intelleciual sccompti^UBeiiU which he does not posacts, and poace** 
in a Tery hijih degree. He speak* Fr«nch (and, we beliere, xcveral 
other modern languages) fluently : \i a capita) mathematician, and 
obtained an introduction to the celebrated Carnoi in this Istler 
character, when the conrcrsation turned on squaring the circle, and 
not on the propriety of confining France within ihc natural boundarjr 
of the Rhine. Mr. Brougham is. in fact, a ittiiking inatancc of the 
fersaiility and ttrengtb of the homao mind, -ind alio in oim sense 
of the length of human life, if we make a good u*c of our time. 
There is room enough (o crowd almoat every art and science into 
it. If wepass'no day without a line,' visit do place witliout the 
company of a book, we niay widi ease fill tibiariea or empty them 
of tiieir contents. Those who complain of the ihonoeu of life, 
let it lUde by them without wishing to tei/e and make the matt of 
icE golden minuir*. The more we do, the more we can do ; the 
more busy we are, the more leisure we ha»c. If any one pos«e«St« 
Roy advantage in a considerable degree, he may make himeelf master 
of nearly 3« many more at he pleases, by employing his spare time 
snd cuttitating the waste faculties of hi* mind. While one person 
i* d«temiining on the choice of a profesaion or study, another shall 
have made a fortune or gained a merited reputation. While one 
person is dreaming over the meaning of a word, another will have 
learnt several language*. It is not incapacity, but indolence, 
indecision, want of imagioaiion, and a proncness to a son ofmeaul 
tautology, to repeat the same images and tread the lame circle, tliM 
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t»tet M fo poor, to dstl, »d iom u we aiv, «> okkcd of aojiarr- 
nmtt| 10 DMfCD of moflniA I WHiuc wt tn val&iDg qm^kwbi 
2M &rwxrdB twtwom C&lnB^-CroM tso i^ntfit-B^t^ ud 
in iW taaat codee-how mry dsf , ir mi^ aiafcr the gnod 
of Earopr, lad *i*k ihe Vukan aai the Lonre. Mr. Braagba, 
anoM oihtf meant of Miragibonng nd tahfpu Im vkvk, h» 
Tinudt wr bclirrr, no* ti Hk cooiii moA armtd bm ■«— »trr » 
BWM of die Cwwil ii io M at thr coMutu. He ta, ao dovfac, « 
vmr KCOoiffiAcd. Ktivt-auadcd, Md idnunfalF 







Sir FfsBcit Burdclu in jnuy -lofiect^ 

charaoer. He i* a filiii^ tusaffcatd, 
gmtleman. He u a pcnon of gtfu rcMltng mo aaJ 
fatfonaacioe, bu be Bukesrcnr tttrir ifayfay «f (ta^ 
mIcw k be quQir Sluknpexr, which be don oAcn «jib rxtmw 
aptacM Mid friicity. Sir Fraoot it o«c of tfar dnm plcwag ■■ifcm 
btlw Howe, ud i* a accidqpoitt iktoantt oi the FaglMi fiiiifh 
So be o«tgbt to be : for be b <mc of the (e« mmbnag essn^Jn of 
the old Ei^Ed) mdcntaBdaqt and old Utigltifa cfaxnctrr- AQ dni 
hr fretmdt to ii contmon Knte and commoa boonsj ; xad a gmaa 
can|iUinem aaau* be paid to ibnr than the Kiauioo with vMA 
be b luuned u in thr Ho«e of CoMinoaa. We nnast c o w c w * 
a lugbtr proof ot courage tbu ilie aayti^ ibtm wfaich be hto batD 
known to «]f tbere ; aad we hare aeen bm UmL ««1 xmk 
r*h*"*"^ of the tmtht be bat been abided to van. Eke a bsAU 
DO*»oc He coidd not hate ntterrd what he oftta did ibuu. S, 
boidea bb genrrxl rcfficctahility, b« bad not been a veiy 
«cn foedinipend, aad a tny {ood-loakii^ mxa. Bnt tlwre 
etideatly no wiib to tfatDC. nor aaj denre to oSved : h wu 
to Iran to hon tbe ficdii^ of tboK wtn beard biiti. bm it ww i 
bijber daty to him not to mppren bit nacere aad tif n ui ctnvidbi^ 
It U wooderfid bow laocb nnae aad jimtkdmg a n^ wr y br 
gniliy of with impnaity, if he ha* bo nan^, or i04Ban<, or ds^fidc; 
to provoke ibe camenipt or rnmtaKai of otbtn, md to make tbrm 
iiB(atiLai of ibe Mpenorit; he Kta np otb tbem. Wc do mk 
r«colfect ibai Sir Fraacb ercr endeanuiTed to atotK tm amf 
oocsiaQinl wtbtcnboot ot laleiau crice by ^tnas the Dvdcw of York 
credit lor the btftle of Waterloo, or uai p aud aiw MiaiaiaTa m tl* 
I iwiliiwKBl of Baooapane ai St. Heieoa. Tbcfe t> bo faoooi 
date wbicb be dare* oot atow : no onvn*ed ioditidial that h s 
DM Ibrward to mccobt. He tat tbe finanew «/ — »*'"~rd with tbe 
uaiBtpaiicd eatbonaani of jootldvl feelnf aboot htn. Hia |ii Tin i]iL» 
are nowwrd sod uaprovM. w rth oo t nann£ b e coai e ic^ —^nd wilk 
time: (or at ooe period be wjiuLliiiwa ^yeand to coa>e 
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the House with the pctiilincc and cauitic nentcnuoiunM* he had 
imbibed at Wimbledon Common. He i> ncicr violent or ia 
extrcmeit cxc^ wheo the people or the partiameci happen to be 
out of theti ■enict : and then he seenu to c«siet the necei^iiy of 
pkinly telling ihem he thinks bo, instead of pluming hiniiclf upon 
II or cxuhinc over impending calamitie*. There !« only one error 
he seem* to labour under (which, we believe, he also borrowed from 
Mr. Home 'l"ookc or Major Cartwright), the wviting to go back 
to Lho early times of our Coaetiuition And history ia snrch of the 
prioclplea oflaw and liberty. He might as well 

' Hunt half a day fca a forgotten dmm.' 

Liberty, in our opinion, b but a modern ioTentioa (the growth of 
hook* and printing) — and whether new or old, ia not the Icci 
detirable. A man nuy be a patriot, wiihoui bong an antiquary. 
This is the only point on which Sir Fnmci* it at all inctined to a 
tincture of pedantry. In general, Iue lore of liberty is pure, at h i* 
warm and steady : hi) humanity is anconfuatned and iree. Hit 
heart does not aik IcaTe of hia head to feel ; nor docs prudence 
always keep a guard upoo hia tongue or his pen. No man wiitet 
a better letter to hit Conttituenta than the Member for Wetmiinsier t 
and his compositions of that kind ought to be good, for they have 
occationally cost him dear. He is the idol of the people of West- 
minster : few periont have a greater number of friends and well- 
withers ; and he has ttill greater reason to be proud of his enemies, 
for his integrity snd independence have made them to. Sir Frjncit 
Burdcit has olten iieen left in a Minority in the Houte of Commoni, 
with only one or two on his tide. We tuapect, unfortunately for 
his country, that History will be found to enter its protest on the 
same tide of the ({unuoa ! 



LORD liLDON AND MR. WILBERFORCE 

Lord Eu»h it an exceedingly goodnatured man ; but thi> dOM 
not prevent him, like other good-naiured people, from ccctultinft his 
own ease or interett. 1'hc character of ^Mii-iuilart, as it is cajled, 
has been a good deal mistaken -, and (he present CiLanccltor it not 
a bad illustratioi^ of the grounds of the prevailing error. When we 
happen to see an individual whose countenance ii ' all tranquillity and 
tmilet ; ' who i« fu!! of ^.ooJ.homour and picaKmtry ; whose manners 
arc gentle snd condliaung ; who it uniformly tenipcraie in hia 
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Cxpreinon*, and punciaal and just in fiit vntj-dxy dealt^gl ; wt 
apt ro conclude from mi kit an oauidc, tint 

' All ia omKiciKe ancl leniler li«an 
wkhio aim, and that luch a otw would not hurt a Ay. And neither 
would he vnihooi a motjir. But mcrr good-oataie lor what puMc* 
in the woild for auch) is oficn no better than indolent nelfisfaoeM. 
A prrtOB distiof^ishcd and jiraiwd for ihu quality will not nccdleMly 
ofinid uih«ri, LecauBe they may reuliaic ; and bnidct, it ruffles hi* 
owD temper. He like* to enjoy a perfect Eitlm, aod to lin in an 
interchange <if kind officei. He itmcM few things to irritate or 
annoy him. He haa h tine oilineti in hii dinpatition, which smooth* 
Uic waves of jiaswon w they tUc. He docs not enter into the 
(juarrcU or enmitiet of others : bear* their calamiiiet with patience ; 
be linttDB to ihc din and clang of wai| the eanhqukc aod the 
burricane of the i>olttical and moral world witli the temper and 
tpirit of A pKilotuphec ; no let of tnjubuce puli him beside Dtnwc)^ 
tbc follicn iind ubaurditiei of raunkiod nerer give him a mofneoi'* 
uneasine*', he hn> none of the ordinary cauic* of fretfiilacM or 
chagrin that tortnrni othcrt from the undue interest they take in the 
conduct of their neighbour* or in the public good. None of iKnc 
hUe or frivolous wurce* of discontent, that make such btioc with 
the peace of human life, et«r dincompoie hi* feature* or alter the 
CCicniiy of hi* puitc. If a nation i« robbed of ita ri^u% 
' If n-ntclieh lung thai Miiiiilcr* may diar,*— 

the laughbgjcit still collect* in hit ej'e, the cordul fqoeczeof the 
ham) ii still the same. But Ucad ort the toe of one of tbcte amiahk 
and tmpemirbabic mortals, or let a lump of ioot fall down the cliimney 
and spoil (heir dinners, and tee how they will bar it. AU-lbeir 
patience in confined to the accident* that befa] otbcra : all their good- 
humour i( to be reiolfcd into giving themtelve* no concern about any 
thing bui iheir own ease and iclf- indulgence. Their chanty beg;iM 
and ctidt at home. I'heir being free from the common infirmitiet of 
temper it owing to their indifference (o tlie common fedinss of 
humanity ; and if you touch tlie soir place, tbcy betray ntotc ment- 
ment, and break tml (like spoiled children) into greater fractMasneti 
than others partly from a greater degree of telliahnesi, and partly 
because ^ey arc taken by niqiriae, and mad to think (bey have not 
guarded every point agaion annoyBDCC or stuck, by a habit of ctJIoui 
insensibility and pampered indolence. 

An iattaece of what we mean occurred but the other day. An 
alluiion wa* made in the House of ConmooA to aofflething in the 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery, and (he Lord Chaoccilor 
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come* to hii place in the Court, with the suiemcnt in hi» hand, fire 
in hi« eyes, and a direct ciiargc of falsehood in his mourh, without 
knowing any thing eertain of the maticr, viithuui makin;; any ioquir]' 
into il, without using any precaution or putting the leaat te*traint 
upon hiit»e4f, «nd »\i on no beuer auihotiiy thao a cmnmon nevt- 
paper report. The thing was (not thit we arc imputing any nrong 
blame in this case, we merely bring it M nn illaKratioa) it touched 
himielf, his o(!ice, the iniiolability of his JDri«dic(ion, the unexcep- 
tioDablcncM of his proceed tn git and the wet blanket of the Chanccllot't 
temper inatantiy took fire like tiodet I All the fine balancing wa) 
at an end ; all the doubti, all the delicacy, all the candoDi real or 
afTccted, all the chanceR that there might be a mistake in the report, 
all the decencies to be obwrvcd towards a Member of the Houtc, are 
ovcrlookedby the blindacst of passion, and the wary Judge pounce* upon 
the paragraph without mercy, witliout a moment's delay, or the 
smailett attention to fornii ! Thiii was indeed tcrioui busineis, thete 
wai to be no trilling here ; erery inBiant was an age till the Chancellor 
had discharged hia »ense of indignation on the head of the inditcreet 
interloper on his authority. H.id it been another pcraan'R cix, another 
person s dignity that had bcefl compromiscii, another [>erson'» conduct 
that had been called in ({UMiion, who doubts but that the matter 
mighc hsTc stooft over till the next term, thai the Noble Lord would 
bate taken the Newipaper home in his pocket, tliai he would hive 
compared it carefiilly with other newtpapert, that he would have 
written in the most mild and gentlemanly terms to the Honourable 
Member lo inquire into the truth of the statement, ihAt he would 
haite watched a convenient opportunity good-hum ourediy to ask other 
Honourable Members what all ihii was about, that the greateat 
cantioo and fairneis would have been observed, ;ind that to this hour the 
Iswyert' clcrku and the junior counsel would have been in the greatest 
ulnufBtion of the Chancellor's nicety of discri mi nation, and the otter 
ioefficacy of the heats, importunities, hasie, and passions of other* to 
influence bis judgment ? This would have been true ; yet his readi- 
ness to decide and to condemn where ht hiroielf it concerned, shows 
that passioa ii not dead in him, nor subject to the control of 
reiuoo ; but that self-love is the mainspring that moves it, though 
on all beyond that limit he looks with the moiii perfect calmnesi aikd 
philosophic indilFerence. 

' Resitlleu pnuion swayi u« to the mood 
Of whal it liko or loatha.' 

All people arc passionate in what concerns themselTcs, or in what 
they take an bierest in. The range of this l»t it diffetcni in different 
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peraoot ) but the want of puuoo ii but inotlKr ntine for the wain of 
•ympathj snd im^natioa. 

The Lord Clunccllor's imputulity ud cooKicntiou* exactncM 
arc proTctbia); nod i«, wcbcticTC, u bflcxtbic u it U delicate ia 
all cu« that occur in the euImI routine of legal practice. The 
impaticocc. tli« irritatiua, the hopes, the fear*, the coolklciu tooc of 
the applicants raotc him not a joi from !ii* iMoided coorae. he looks 
at their claimn with the * bck lottre eye ' of profcMiooal itMlifTMencc. 
Power und inllTicnce apart, hit ocxt ttrongot fouion i» to indulge in 
the excrciBc of profcnioaal Iminicg and tkill, to amuac himaclf with 
(he dry detailn and intricate windiDgt of the law of cc{vuiy. He 
dclightH to balance a urawi to eee a icathcf nun the frcale, or make it 
even again ; and divide* aad subdii'ide« a scrapie to the siiiallcct 
(raction. He unmvcU the web of arjruiucDt ami |ucce» tl together 
ajiaiii } fold* it up and luyi it aiide, that he may examiikc it more at 
hiii lci)ure. He hugt indccitino to hii breait, and take* home » 
modest doubt or a nice point lo «olace binwif with it in protracted, 
luxurious ddliance. Delay »ccit», in hi* mind, to br of the vcn 
catence of justice. He do more horriet through a (iseuioa than if 
no one wa* waiting for the lemlt, and be wa* meicly a JUeitaitti, 
fandful jud^e, who played at my Lord Oiiincdlor, and hmed him- 
tclf with ouibblcs and pundilioit at an idle hobby and harmleMj 
illusion. 'I'he phlegm of the Chancellor'ii diipoiilion sivea on 
almoei a Mirfett of ini|xitii^ity and candour : we are sick of the 
eternal poi»c of childiiJi dUaiorineu; and would with law aod 
juaCJce to be decided at once by a can of the dice (aa ibey were to 
Rabelais} rather than be kept in Frirolou* and tonneDtin|[ «u^dh!. 
But there h a limit even to ihia extreme rrlineroent and icrundoui 
oeta of the Chancellor. The nnderst^iiiding act* only in the amcnt 
of the pasiion^. At the approach of the loadstoor-, the needle 
trembles and points to it. 'I'he air of a political quetiion baa a 
wondtrfd tendency to brace and quicken tlie leajned Lord'* facvttiea. 
The breath of a court speedily oTcrxett a thouiand objectiont, tiiki 
(catter* the cobweb* of hi« brain. The tecret winh of power ia a 
thumping makt-^udght, where all i* m nicely balanced beforehnnd. 
In the cii*c of a celebrated beauty and heirc**, and the brother of a 
Noble Lord, (he Chancellor hesitated long, and went through the 
forms, ss imial; but who ever doubted, where all this tDdecinoa 
would end I No man in hi* lensci, fur u tia^.le instant ! We shall 
not prcwi this point, which it rather a ticklish one. Some per»ont 
thought thai from entertaining a fellow-feeling on the lubjcct, tlie 
Chancellor would have been ready to faiour the Poct-Laureat'a 
■fipJicMWD to the Court of Chancery for an injunction agaiou Wat 
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Tyler. Hi« Lordthip's sratiiDcrit* od sach poinu are not w 
Tuiablc, he has too much at stake. He recollected the year 1 794, 
though Mr. Southey had forf.ottca iti — 

The iicrsonul itwayi prcfutia orer the intellectual, whefc tbe 
latter is not hacked by ttroQg feeling and principle. Where remote 
and ipcculaii?c objects do not excite i picdorninitiit interctt ind 
painian, gro's and imntfdiaic ones htc sure to carry the day, even 
in ingenuoua aod well-diipoKd minds. The will yield) nrcct- 
s»rily to utmc moiiTC or Other : and where the public good or diirtani 
con&equi-oces excite 00 tympalhy in the breut, either ftoin ihort- 
sighiedneu or »tx ea.iineu of tempenmeot that shriakt from any 
violent efTort or painful emotion, self interest, indolence, the opinion 
of other*, a desire to ptease, the kdx of personal obligation, come in 
and fill up the void of public spirit, patriotism, and haraanily. I'he 
best men in the world in their own naturaj disposilions or in private 
life (for this tcaioD) often become the mow danfieroug public 
character*, fiom their pliancy to the unruly panionn of uthtm, and 
ffoni their having no tict-olf in ttrong moral itam'ma to the temptaboM 
Uut are held out to them, if, a> is frequently the case, they arc men 
of versatile talent or patient industry. — Lord iJJdon has 00c of the 
bent-naturcd faces in the world ; ii is plcsiant to meet him in the 
Kticct, plodding along with an umbtcila under his ami, without one 
trace of pride, of spleen, or discontent in his whole demeanour, *oid 
of otfence. with alnion rustic simplicity uid honrsly of appearance — a 
nun that makes frictids nt first night, arid could hardly ni8kc cncmiea, if 
he would ! uid whose only &uil ia thai he cannot lay Nay to power, 
or subject himself to an unkind word or look fronia Kingor aMioiMcr, 
He is a ibofough-bred Tory. Others bo;!gle or are at fault in their 
Career, or gire hack at a pinch, they split into different laction», have 
varion* object* to ditttnct ihem, their private fricndshipt or anti- 
paihtes stand in ihetr way ; but he has neter flinched, never gone 
back, ncm missed his way, lie is an out-and-auitr in this respect, hi* 
allegiance has been without flaw, like 'one entire and perfect 
chryfolitc,' hi* implicit understanding is a kbd of talfeia-liotog 
to the Crown, his leivility h^u aisumed an air of the most determined 
independence, and he ha* 

' R«ad hi* hiitofy in a Prince's eye* I ' — 

There has bi-i-n no stretch of power attempted in his time th^i be has 
not seconded ; no cxitiing abuse, so odious or so absurd, that he haa 
not lancttoned it. He has gone the whole len^Lh of the moat 
unpopular designs of Ministers. When the heavy artillery of interest, 
power, and prejudice is brought into the field, the paper pellet* of the 
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brain go for nothing : bii Ubyrinth of ni««. lady-likc doubu exclodet 
like a raise of Eoapowdn. The Chioccllor nuv w^ifib and paJirr — 



ihc courtier it decided, the poliddan 14 finn, uid ritetted to hii pUce 
in the Cifcinei ! On all ibc great ^uettiou that have divklcd party 
opinion or i^taled the public mind, the Chancellor has been fonod 
uoiformly and wiihoui a single exception 00 ibr tide of prcrogatire 
and powfT, aM agiimt ««iy prepoMl for the advanccnicat_af 
freedoo). He wa4 u sttcouoiu iu]iporter of iht ~mn and coalittotu 
a^ntt the principle* of Iflxity abtoad ; be hu heen etjually zealotu 
in urging or defending cTciy "^ '■^ infnDgetneniorihe ConscitutioB, 
for a&idging it at home : he it tbc taax time oppoici every Aoirlior*- 
tion of the prnat taw*, 00 the alleged ground of hia nbhorrence of 
ercnthc sliaaow o( innoTation : he hae Mudioiulj' »ei hi* &ce agaisM 
Catholic emjQcipatioQ ; he laboured bard m hU vocatiuo to p r eTewt 
the abolition of the Sbve Trade ; he wai Attoiney-Oeoeral in the 
trials for High Treuon in 17941 and the other day in giving hi* 
opinion oD the Quccn'a Trial, abed leaxi and proleBtea his inooccDcc 
before God ! Thi» wat natuni and )o be eNpecttd ; but on all 
occasion* he is to be found ai hi( pott, Itne to the call of picjudioe, of 
power, to the will of other* and to his own ioicrest. Id die whole 
of his public career, and with all the goodness of bis dispomtion, be 
ban nut ihown * so small a drop of pity as a wren's eye.* He seemi 
to be on his guard ngaintt ercry thing liberal and hsmaoe as his weak 
side. Others relax in their abi>et)uioasDcss cither from satiety or 
dtsguttf or a hankering after popularity, or a wish to be thought above 
narrow prejudices. The Lord Cbaocellor alone is fixed and immov- 
able. Is it want of UDderstaodiog or of ptiociple.' No— it is want 
of ima^nation, a phlegmatic habit, an excess of false contplaisance 
and gDod-naiute. He sign* a warrant in Council, devoting ten 
thousand men to an untimely death, with steady dcitcs — Is it that 
he is cruel and unfeeling? No! — but lie litinks neither of their 
nfierinjp cor their cries i be sees oeily the gracious smile, the ready 
hand uretched uui to ihinV. him for his cooipliancv with the dictates 
of rooted hate. He doom* a Continent to slavery. Is it that he is a 
tyrant, or an enemy tu the human race ? No I — but he cannot iind 
in his bean to rciitt the commands or to gfvr pain to a kiitd aad 
generous bcnelactor. Common sense and justice are little better than 
vague terms to bim : be acts upon his immcdiaie feelings and le^u 
irksome impulse). The King's hand is relm to the touch — the 
Woolsack i* a seat of honour and profit ! That is all he know* 
about the maitet. As to abstract metaphytical calcnlatioas, the ox 
that stands staring at the comer of the Mrcei troubles his head as much 
about them ai he docs : yet this last 11 a very good son of animal 
330 
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with no harm or maUce in bim, udIcm he u jtotded od to roi»cbicf, snd 
then it ii Decenary to kc«p out of hit way, or WArn others againtt him ! 

Mr. Wilbcrfcircc ii^ n 1«» pc-tfcci character in his viay. He act* 
from mixed motives. He wootd willingly ser*r two niastcn, God 
and Mammoit. He is a [yr«OQ of many excfDeot and admirable 
qualificationt, but be hm made a, misuke in wishiof; to teeoDcile 
those that are incompatible. He hu t mo« winning eloquence, 
tpccious, pcrsuisivc, famiUar, nlver-toogucd, U amiable, charitable, 
ninx'cieniioiui, pious loyal, humane, tractahlc to power, acces- 
sible to populatity, honotuing ihc king, and no less charmed with 
the homage of his fellow -citizens. ■ What lack» lie ibcQ i ' Nothing 
but an econuniv of jood parti. By uinimg at too much, he hai 
■poiled all, and Deutialiied what might lute been an estimable 
^aracter, diittnguiihcd by ngnal leriice* to mankind. A man mu« 
cnke hit choice not only between rirtue and vice, hut between different 
rirtuea. Oihetwise, he will not g^iin hia own approbation, or tccurc 
the reapea of oiher«. The graces and accompliahmenia of privBie 
life mar the man of bofaneat and the statesman. There ia a »c*eiity, 
a iiernneaB, a self-denial, and a painful tenie a( duty re<]utrcd in the 
one, which ill-belits the toftnesi and tweetncu which should char- 
acteriK the other. Loyally, patriotism, friendship, humanity, are all 
tirtuet ; but may they not sometimes clash ? By being unwilling to 
forego the praise due to any, we may forfeit ilic le^utaiiot) of all; 
and, inite:id of uniting the aufftagei of the whole world in our favour, 
we may end in becoming a lort of by-wotd for atTectation, cwat, 
hollow profcstions, trimniing, ficlclcncsi, and cAcminatc imbecility. 
It fs best to choose and act up to some one leading character, ai it if 
beat to have some acttled profession or regular pursuit in life. 

Wc can readily believe that Mr. Wilberforce'a 6r*t object and 
principle of action is to do what be tbinlcs right : hii next (and that 
we fear is of almoii equal weight with the first] is to do what will be 
thought so by other people. He i* alwayt at a game of batvi anJ 
iaizMr/betwcen these two : his ' conscience will not budge,' unlew 
the world goes with it. He docs not seem greatly to dread the 
denunciation in Scripture, but rather to court it — 'Woe unto you, 
when all men shall speak well of you ! ' We tuapect he ia not quite 
ea*y in his mind, because Wc«.India planter* and Guinea trade" do 
not join in hix praise. Hit eari are not sirongly enough tuned to 
dtinlt in the execrations of the spoiler Btid the oppressor as the sweeten 
music. It is not enough that one-half of the human specie* (the 
images of God carved in ebony, as old Fuller calls them) shout his 
name as a champion and a saviour through vast burning lones. and 
moiaiea their parched lips with ibe gush of gratitude for deliretance 
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from ctuios — be nuut luve a Pfimc-Miiuitcr drink tuB health >t 
a Cabioet-iltiuter fot aiding to tivct od ihow of lus nountry and of 
Europe i He eoe* band and heart aloaKwtth Govcrtunent tn all 
tbcii noiioDSo'^ lcj;itifiucy' and poJiticaL aggiaadizeineiit, in thr hope 
thm tlicy will Icnir him a WKi <>f no-mim'/ groiutJ of humanity in the 
Great Ijetert, where hn repuutioa for bcDcrtJciK-^ ^nd puMii; 
nay ftitg uj) and flourish, till iti heid touc1ie« the clouds, aod 
MTctchca out iu braochct to the fu;ilieil port of tlie cartli. He baa] 
no mef c V on tliow wbu claim a prp |i eTty in neftro-akvea tut to aiuch 
liTe-slocK no ihdr eMote* ; the country rings with ilie ajipl.-iusc of hit 
wti, hit clociucncc, and hi* iadignanc appcaU to aimntoa arme and 
biutionitf on thii subjea — bal not a word hat he to uy, not a whi^ier 
doc( he brcaihc ag&iiut the daim »ct up by the Dei^>ot» of tfaer Earth 
over their CootiDcotal ■ubjects but doct ereiy thing in hia power to 
coolinTi and uuctioo n! He tnmtt Ri»e no offifucc. Mr. Wilber- 
force't Ivumaniw will go all lengths that it cui with uTety and di«- 
cfction : but it m not to be cuppotcd that it should loae bita hi* •cat 
for Vorkthirc, the (mile of Majoty, or the couDteoance of the loyal 
and piou». He iaanxiou* lo do all the good be caa jQifaoui luirtio^ 
hiniMlf or his fair fame. Hit conicieoce and hii chuactcr com pound 
maRcAvtry ankieaUy. Me raihcf pat rpnbca.lionet_ty than is a miutft 
to it. Hit patriotitm, bin pbilantliiopy arc not to itl-Wed, ai to 
quarrel whb hi* loyalty or to baniah him from the fim circle*. He 
preaches vital Chrittianily to uniutotcd ungct; and tolcratca ita 
wortit abuan in civilized atatca. He thus sbowt hi* respect for 
religion without ofTending the cler]ty> or circunuctibing the sphere of 
bis uwfulcets. There is in all thi» an appearance of a good deal 
of eaatand trickinjt. Hi* patriotitm maybe accutcd of being servile t 
bis humanity ottcntatioua ; hie loyalty conditiooal ) Hia religion a 
ratxiure of fathion and fannticiam. ' Out upon lucb half'faccd fcUow- 
ahip ! * Mr. Wilbcrforcc has the pride of being lainiliar with the 
great ; the vanity of being popular ; the conceit of an approting 
COOKience. He is coy in his approacliea to power : his public tpttit 
it) m a maimer, anJtr ibe reu. He thus reaps the credit of iodc- 
peodence, without the obloquy; and tecum the advaatagcs of 
teTTiIity, without incurring any obtigationt. He has two auingt to 
bi* bow : — he by no means ncglecii hia wotldiv intcreata, while he 
cx]icc(a a bright icverMoo in the ikirs. Mr. Wiibetforce a far fram 
being a hypocrite; but be is, we think, a« fine a tpecimcn of morct/ 
t^ivoeaimn at can well be cooccivt-d. A hypocrite is ooc wlio it the 
very reverie of, or who despises the chanacr lie pretends to be: 
Mr. Wilbcrl'orcc would be all that he pretend* to be, sod be t* it to 
fact, as far as words, plaunibic thcoriea, good inclination*, and eaij 
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■enictti go, but noi in hcnn and xml, or no as to gin up rhe 
appciuaDCt of any ooc of hit prtimeions to pfCKrvt tin- rtaltty of anj 
otber. He cirefull^ cbooKs hti f/aaai to hf;Lt tbt tuiclei of loyalty, 
religiot), 4nd htmtuuty, xcd Tt U tucb as ii always ufe and advantage- 
ou« to himicif! Thii u perbips bardty fair, and it in of dangcTOO* 
or doubtful tendency. Lord F.ldon, fnt intisncc, i> known to be a 
tborough-i^ized mimficrialiftl : bic opinion is only ihut of hit party, 
iiut Mr. WilbccfoTce h not i parly-man. lie is \he more looked up 
to 00 this account, tot not with lufficient iratoD. By tampering with 
different temptations and perional projects, he has all the air of the 
moit periect independence, and gaini a character lar impunixliiy and 
candour, when he is only striking a balance id hf» mind between the 
itial of differing from i Muuucr on Mime 'mmTt growid, und the 
risk or odium that may attend it. He carries bII the weight of hit 
aniliciat popularity ottt to the GoitrDmcnt on vital poiots and hard- 
run <]uettioos ; while ttiey, in rviurn, lend htm a little of ihe gilding 
of Gourt-farour to set off hia disinter ctted philanthropy and tramontane 
enthusiasm. As a leader or a follower, he makei an odd jumble of 
interests. By virtue of religions sympathy, he h;ii> brought the >SainU 
over 10 the side of the abulition of Nc^ro sUrcry. 'lliis hi* 
advcrutie* think hard and slealing a march upon them. What have 
the Saints to do with freedom ot reform of any kind? — Mr, Wilber- 
force's style of speaking h not quite parfmmeniarj, it ii halfway 
between that and reangrlKal, He ii altogether a Jouilr-fBUnJm the 
very tone of his voice is a iSeukk-enUiulrt. It winds, and undulates, 
and glides Bp and dowo on texts of Scriptures, and scrap* from Paley, 
and trite sophistry, and pathetic appeals lo hia hearers in a faltering, 
inprogrcBsii-e, ude-long way. like tliote birds of weak wing, that arc 
borne from their strait- forward course 

*By cTciy link breath that under heaven \y blown," 

Something of this fluctuating, time-icrving principle was visible rvco 
in the great (jucition of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He was, 
at one time, half inclined lo surrender it into Mr. PiH*s dilatory 
haod*, and seemed to think the gtoss of novelty wai gone from it, 
tnd ibc gaudy colouring of popularity sunk into the jisUr ground from 
which it rose! It was, however, periistcd in and carried to a 
triumphant conclusion. Mr. Wilbcrforce said too little on this 
occasion of one, compared with whom he was but ihr frontispiece 
to that great chapter in the history of the world — the mask, the 
ramishing, and painting — the nun thai effected it by Herculean 
labours of body, and equally gigaiuic labours of mind, was Clarksun, 
the true ApOMie of hunun Redemption on that occasion, and who, it 
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b renurluUci rctnnbk* in bi* penon and UncaiDcnu more ihan one 
of the AtNMtIn ib the CariMm of Raphael. He destrrcs to be 
added to tbe Twelve! I 

MR. COBBETT. 



Psoru luTe about at nibttantii) an idea of Cobbett m they have of 
Cribb. Hit blow* are at hard, and he himtelf ti a* tDipcnetrabl«. 
One haa do notion of him a> making nte of a fine pcnT wt a gmt 
■nutlOQ-li«l i hU Kj\k »luot hit rcadcn, and he * lillipi the car of the 
public with a three-man beetle.' He ti too much for xaj nn^ 
acw8{)aper antagooiMi 'byt wane' a citj oraiof or Member of 
Parliament, and beait hard upon ihc GoteremeM iitelf. He ia 
a kin<i oifaurib eitaU in thc politico of the couatry. He i» not only 
ucquFitioaibly thc mont poweiful political writer of the pieicnl day, 
but »nc of the b«t wrrteiB '\a the laosuagc. He ipeak* mkI thioka 
plain, broad, downright Englith. He might be uid to hare the 
cicanicts of Suifl, the naitmlocM of Dcfor, and thc picturetqnc 
satirical deicitption of Mandcville; if all snch comparitoM were not 
imperttoent. A really great and original writer it like nobody bat 
bimtelf. In one tentt, Sterne waa not a wit, nor Shakeipear a poet. 
It it easy to dctcribc nccond-rate talenta, because they fall bto a claas 
and cnliti under a ttandard : but lirat-rate power* defy calculation or 
coiDpuiaon, and cso be drlined only by thcR)teIve«. Tbey are mi 
^tmrii, and make the clast lo which ihcy belong. I hate tried 
half-a-dozen time* to deicribe Batkc't »iylc without ever (ucceeding ; 
— ita severe extravagance ( n* literal boldoew i ita nutter-ofJui 
hypcrbolei ; itn running away witli a tubject, and from it at the aamc 
time — ^but there ii no making it out, for there it no example of the 
aamc thing any where elac. We have no common meatorc to refer 
to s and his (qualities contradict even thcmiclvcii. 

Cobbett it not so difficult. He hai been compared to Faioe i aiKJl 
■o far it ia true there are no two wriieis who come more into 
juxupoaition from the nature of their tubjecta, from ibe tntcmal 
retouicei on which they draw, and from the popular effect of ibcir 
writings and their adaptation (though that ii a bad word io the 
prcient catcl to the capacity of every reader. But «ill if we turn to 
a volume of Paiae't (his Common Sense or Rights of Man) we arc 

' Afl» all, the belt » mil >i moil nmuiinf; comment oo the duraeter )al 
ilc<t:ribed waa ihiE made try Sheridan, who be^n^ picked up in no v«ry creditaUe 
plight hy tht w»ich, and iiktd laihcr inuulily who ht Wii, made annnr — *1 aoi 
Mr. Wilberforn I' Thc jiiiirdltni of the nigbl (unducud bun home wkh all tbc 
honour! due Co GroM iod Nltvrt. 
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■truck (ngt to nj temeirlut lefitibed) br the dificKOce. PuM b 
a Dwcti mton tetitciniaui writer thao Cbbbett. V<n auwot open 
a page in taj of hi* bcM and caHirr wotlu without triMiing vith 
tonw maxim, (ornc amiibctical aixf HKinoriblc ujring, «hi«h it a tort 
of Rintng-pUct for die arfumtnt, ind the goal to wKich it mumi. 
There ti oot a linxk A»i»-iiW, a Mask •raicacc in Cobbttt that bii 
ctrr been quoceil igain. If any thing la erer ^WXeil ffoai him, it b 
BS vphhct of abase or a oickBame. He u an excellect hand at 
uiTentwo ID thai way, and baa ' damnaUc ttentioa in him.' What 
could be better than bit petteriog Erakioc year after year vith hii 
Kcoad title of Baron QKknaaoan i He it rather too fond of RKh 
pbraict ai fit Stmt amJ Daagtliri ^ CarrtfAm. Patoc ailecicd to 
redace tbbf;t to &nt pnoopie*. 10 anBouow teir-cvideiM trmht. 
Cobbeti trot^et hnuclf about little bot the detatli and local circnm- 
Hancet. The fint appeared to hate maJe up hii mind betorehacd to 
ceruhi opiniont. and lo try to find the mott co«npe«xliau* and pointed 
cxprnaaoot for tbero : hit tnccciMf tppcart lo have no doe, no Axed 
or Ma^]g£,^Eciple«, nor erer to have thought oo a qceation (ill be 
titt dowa to write about rt : but then tbtf e Mcma oo end of hit 
mattert of fact and raw materiali, which ar« broasbt out hi all their 
tirmgth and iharpoeta from noe baring teen iquared or frittered down 
or vampMl op to mit a tbcoty — be goet on with hit dexriptioot and 
iUnitratioet at if be would never come to a uop ; they hm aU tbe 
force of DOTclty with all the familtarity of old acquaintance ; hit 
knowledge growt o«t of tbe rabject. and hit itjic i* that of a man 
who hat an abtolttte btnitMn of what be it talking about, aad oerer 
ihlnka of any thing else. He dealt in premitea and ipeakt to 
nideecc — the coming to a condntion and mmtning up (which wat 
PaiDe't.^rM) lin in a tnallcr compaM. Tbe odc nold ooi compote 
an eletnaitary ticatiw on poliika to beoOBw a maaMal fior the popular 
rcMlers nor codd the other b all probability hare kept op a wcdJy 
jowraal for tbe aaine munber of yeart with the tame lipiriti iMueM, 
and cDtired pcneverance. Paine t writiiHt are a tort of btrodoctioo 
to poticical anihinctic oa a new olaa : Cobbctt keept a day-book, and 
■lakM •■ «atry st Inll of all the occurreocet aod uonUMonae 
^ntatiOM that Man np throughout the year. Cobbett, with van 
iadntoy, nat iafbnMtioD, and the atmoM paver of n^ng what he 
tap bielli^bJe, ■ntnecint to get at the begtnnbg or cooie lo the 
ettd of any quectioa : Paine in a few than lentencet teemt by hit 
peremptory manner ' to clear it from all controrcrtyt poai, pr eteo t , 
aad to cam*:' Paine lakct a bird't-eye riew of ttogt. C obbett 
ttickt doae to tbeia, intpccu tbe compoatnt partt, aad keep* btt hold 
of the tmallctt adrantaget they ailbrd him. Or if I inighi here be 
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indvlflMl in a putoral alluuoa, Paine irirt lo cockxt hi* id«;» ia a 
(o\^ for Kcurtty aod repow -> Cobbett Icu U/ pour oat upon the pbin 
lil^ a flock of ihevf lo (fed und botttn. Cobbett t( a picua 
writer (or thote to rfad who do not apre with him ; (or he it 
dognutical, goc* morr into the coaimon gtaumJ* of E»ct aai u^ 
to which all iippral, it morr ilr*uliory and various -"ti 'ippeartlcu 
be diiviag at t prrvious coocltuioo t)ijn urged od by the force of 
pment conTiciion. lie ii thcrrfore tolciatvd by all |.arrM—^ Jumnh. 
be hu niode hiiiiHFlT by tumn ulinoxioui to al!-, and ercn_thBwJie 
abuK* read htm. The ReTomieo read him wbea be wap j^ Totyi 
81)3 the Torie* r«ad bitn now that he ia a Refbrmer. He miui, 

1 think, however, be rmri/we to the Whigt.' 

[f he i« ie>8 nieiapliynicAl and poetical (han hi< cclebrsied prototjrpe, 
he ii niorr ptcturestjue and dranuuc. Hi* cpa(odet> which are 
oumetoua a< they arc pertinefii, are Mrilting, intemUDji, full of life 
and naivete, minute, double meaaure nmning over, but never tedioot 
^^laaijuam i^ammatului rrat. He in one oi* tho*e writen who can 
nrrcr (ire us- — not even of himtell ; and the teaton i*, he i« aliray* 
'full of msiier.' He nercr tuna to Icct, never gim ua the rand 
learingit of himtelf, is never 'weary, italei and tinprolitable,' but 
always tetting out afresh oo his jourDcy. cleariog away lome old 
nuinnce, utid turnin;; up new mould. Hia egotism it deli^htfiil, 
lor there ii no atFcctutton in it. He doe* not talk of hinHelf fiM' 
lack of aomcthing to write about, but bccaute tome circtunvitaoe 
that haa happened to hiniBrIf ia the bcfi [xiiMiblc illuEtration of the 
subject, and he it not ihc man to ahrink Irom giving the best poaaiblc 
illuiimion of the subject from a squeamish delicacy. He likes both 
himself aod his subject too well. He does not [lul himaolf before h, 
and *ay ' admire me lirat ' ; but places us in the tame siiuaiion with 
himaelf, and makci ui aee all that he does. There is no blindnun** 
bulf, no consciouB hinti, no awkward rcnttiloquiim, no tcxtimonies 
of applause, no abttract, arnKeloR arlf-compUccncy, no amuggled 
admiiation of his own person by proxy; it is all plain and abot«- 
board. He writes himself plain William Cobbett, strips himself 

Juite M naked as any body could wish — in a word, hia ej^otisnt is 
ill of individuality, and has room for very little vanity in it. Wc 
(ccl delighted, rub our hands, and draw our chair to the Arc, when 
Wt come to a patMgc of this tort: wc know it will he nomething 
new and good, manly and simple, tiot the same insipid «.tory oi' Keif 
over again. We stt down at tabic with the writer, but it ia of a 
course of rich viandi — ficsh, fish, and wild fowl— and not to a 

> The li(( LarJ Chinnlliir Thurlow dkcI lo lay (hil CvbbcU mi the Mty 
writer lh>l dctrrved ihc ntmr of s political rcuoner. 
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noiDuial cnwnaiDinmc, like that Rnvo Id Bamwcidc to iK« ArBbiia 
Ni^htR, who jiut off his Ttkiton with calling Tor m number of cx<)aiBitc 
thing! tbxt DCTcr appciired, and with the hooour of hi> compaay. 
Mr. Cobbett it not a mah-btlirvt writer. Hii worK cocmy unnol 
(ay tbat of bim. SliU Irtn u hr a Tulgir one. He mun be > puny 
coininon-placc critic indivtt, who thinks him to. How line were the 
graphical dMcripttoos he Mnt u« from Anicrica : wivat a uaiuailantic 
6awur, what a n^tire j^nifo, what a iinc iiiuie piquanit of contempt 
they were Kuuned with ! If be had nat down to look ai hioiMlf 
in the glut* initead of looking about him like Adam in Paradite, 
he would not haic got up thete nrliclct in i>o capital a ilylc. What 
a noble account of hit ntut brenktiul artcr hi> arrival in America ! 
It might tcfve for » month. There h no >cenc on the aUgc more 
amnnng. How well he painia the gold and tcarlci plutnaj-c of the 
Americsa bird*, only to lament more pathrtically tlie want of the wild 
wood-note* of hia native bnd I The grorea of the Ohio that had 
jiut fallen beneath the axc't ntrokc, ' live in hit dewription,* and the 
ttirnipi tbat he tranaplanted from Botley * look green ' in proie ! 
How wel! at another time he deactibei the poor nhecp that had got 
the tick, and had tumbled down in the agonies of death! It it 
a portrait in the manner of licwick, with ihe aircngth, the simplicity, 
and feeling of that great iiaiutuIiBt. Wliat havoc he make*, when he 
plcj»c«, of the curls of Dr. Parr'a wig and of the Wbig consistency 

of Mr. ! Hi» Grammar, too, i" a> entertaining aa a iiory- 

book. He i« too hard, however, upon the tiylc of other), and not 
enough (tomctimes) on hit own- 
As a politic^J paitiaan, no one can stand against him. With hti 
brandished club, tike Giant Despair in the rilgrini's Prosrces, he 
knocks out their biaint: and not only no individual, but no corrupt 
ayateni, could bold out againd hi* powerful and repeated attacks i 
but with the lame weapon, twung round like a flail, with which he 
level* Kit antagonitti, he !.ijii hii friends low, and put* hii own party 
Aw/ lit iamkai. This i» a had proponaity, and a worse principle in 
political tactics, though a common one. If his blows were »traighi 
forward and steadily directed to the same object, no unpopiiiar 
tniniiter could live before bim; instead of which he lay* about right 
and Icli, impaniallT and reraortelestly, maVea a clear tiage, haa all 
the rin;; to himKlf, and then runs out of tl, just when he ihould 
•tand hit ground. He ihrowi hii hr.-id Into hit advcrtary't ttomach, 
and lakes away from him all inclination for the light, hit* fair or 
Iciul, strike* at every thing, and as you come up to his aid or slaod 
ready to punue hi* adiantage, trips up your heels ot lays you sprawl- 
iflgi and pummel* you when down a* much to hb heart's content aa 
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tnt (be YacgocMD carricn belaboured RosinaiK^ with ibcir psck- 
Mavci. * Ne tat ibe iatli-lnei limffy iht bril af aaj matt m iByrid.' 
He My* oS botb scone* of old fnendthip and aew-ac(]ntr«d comitjr 
■n a breath, in one jicrpetiul voIIct, ooc raking 6fc of ' arrowjr deet ' 
•hot from his pen. HowcTer hii own tcpuutioa or the uuie may 
lutTcr in cootc^ucncc, he core* not ooc pin aboct Uut, so that be 
dii^M all wbo oppote m who prctmd to hrip bim. In fact, he 
caiHiot bnr lucccts of ao) kind, nut evea of hit own views oi party ; 
atid if any principle were likely lo becoine po|nilar, would. Uim tootd 
against it, u> thow hii power, in iboolderiog it on ooc aide. In 
■hort, wherever power ii, there ia he a^ixt ii;_be naturally btuti 
at all otwMlet, 3« unicom* are atiraded to oak-tree*, and feela bb 
owD urcDgth only by rc*i«uncc to the OpiDiona and W(ibe« of ibc 
ren of the world. To lail with the itream, to agree with the 
company, u nut hii humour. If be could bring abont a Reform io 
Parluntent, the oddi aie that he wonid instantly lall (bol of ai>d try 
to mar hi* own handy-work ; nod he ijuarreli with bia own creatvre* 
a* won a* he hai written them into a little TDgue>~aiid a priaoe. 
I do not think thii it vanity or (icklenrta «o much u a pugnacioot 
diapotitioo, that mutt have an antagooist power to contend wiih, 
and only finds ittelf ac case in tyttenutic oppocition. If it were 
not for thii, the high towers and rotten place* of the world would 
fall bcfbte the battering-ram of hi* bard-beaded reaaoning : bat if be 
once found them tottering, he would apply hi* strength to prop them 
up, and diMppoml the cxpcciationt oi his follower*. He caooot 
agrre to any thing etiabti^ed, not to aet up any thing dtc in itt 
Mead. While it is eitablislied, he pret»ea hard agaioii it, becauae it 
pretKs upon him, at leatt in imagination. Let it crumble under bit 
gratp, and the motive to re«i*tance i* gone. He then tei^uire* ao«ne 
other grievance to set his face ngaintt. Hi* principle is repulnoo, 
hi* nature conitadiciion ; he it made up of mere antipathic* ; an 
Ithmaelite indeed, without a fellow. He it alwayt playing at hml- 
ike-tllpprr in politict. He turns round upon whoever it next to him. 
The way to wean hiro from any opinion, and make htm coocciiT 
on intolerable hatred a^inm it, would be to pbce toiuebod]t_naii 
him who waa perpetually dinning it in hi* cart. When he it in 
England, he docs nothing but abutc the Borough monger*, aad bt^h 
at the whole ayttem : when he is in America, he giowa impaiictit of 
fieedom and a republic. If he hiid aiaid there a little longer,^ 
would huvc become a loyal and 3 loring lubject of hii Majetty Kiiq 
George iv. He Umpuoned the French Revolution when it wit 
hailed as the dawn of liberty by million* : by the time it was brought 
into almott universal itl-odour by tome means or other (partly do 
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doubt by hinuelf) he had tutned, with one or two or three othen, 
•uuDch Booapanitt. He u alwajr* af the mihtaDt, not of the 
uiampbant futy : so fat ht bear* a gatlam ihow of nugaanimiiy ; 
but hU gaUiitttrf ii hudlj of ibc right Kamp : it wunt principle. 
h'oj though be U Dot mtviIc or meiccaity, be i* the victim of tclf- 
wiU. He imiu pdJ dowa aad pmil in piece*: it i« not in hU 
ditpooidon to do othetwae. It ii a pity ; for with hi* gteM talent* 
he might do great thidg*, if he would go tight fiirward to any iMeful 
object, nulLe tbocaaglh«titch work of any q n eMJoo, or join hood uid 
heart with sny principle. He changes bit o^nioiu m he dor* hit 
fincad*, and much on the lame accooM. He hai no comfort in fixed 
principltt : at toon at any tbiog it tettled in hit own mitxi, he quatreli 
«ritb It. He hat ao tatiaEKtioo but in the chuc alter traib, runs 
a i^QettMxi down, wocriei and kill* it, ibeti (jutu it like Termta, and 
ttarls Mtnc new game, lo lead him a new daace, and pn him a 
fre*h btcuhing throcgh bog and brake, with ibr rabble yeiping at 
hi* bccU and (he leadet* pefpeOully at faoh. This be calla tpon- 
toyal. He Uiinki it at good at cudgel-pbying or lingte-ctick, or any 
thug cite that haa life ia it. He Wun the cut and tbnui, the fall*, 
bruiics, and dry blow* of an aignment : at to any good or luetiil 
retulti that may come of the amicable tcttling of it, any one it 
wclcornc lo tbctn for him. The tmusemroi is orer, when the nutier 
ia once fairly decided. 

There i* another point of riew io which tbit may be pot. I might 
tay that Mi. Cobbett i* a very honest man, with a total want of 
principle; aiid I might cxpUin this faradox tbiM, I mcaa thar he- 
itTl think, in downtight e.in>r«t in what he tay*, io the part he talua 
at the time ; bat in taking that pait, he is led eotiiely by beadttroag 
obstinacy, caprice, novelty, pi<]ue or pertenal tnotire of •ome Krt, 
and' nut by a steadfiist regard Ibr troth or habitual anxiety for what 
it right nppennott in hit miitd. He it oM a feed, time-tcrringf 
■bnlSog adrocaie (oo maa could write at he doet wbo did not 
belicTC himicif linceie) — but hia underttaading it the dgpe and ilave 
of hit momentary, violent, and irritable honxrart. He doe* not 
adopt an opinion ■ dcUberMely ur Ibr money * | yet hit cotucience 
i* at the mercy of (he fittt prorocatioo be receiTet, of the lint whim 
he takci in hit head; he teci tfaiogt through the medium of heat 
and pattioa, not with reference to any general prind|^ea, attd bit 
whole ayitcm of thinking ia deranged by the lint object that Mnkci 
hit fancy oe lour* hu temper. — One cauae of thi* phenomeiMM tt 
perhap* hi* want of a regular edncatioo. H^ i> a telf-tuigliit nBli» 
and hat the taalu aa well at excellence* of that clau of peraont in 
their laott ttri kin g and gtariaf "»"— |i p"" be sckaowMged 
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tint tbe Editor of the Political Vitpma (the in/t-ptmmy troth, u it 
WM caUed, till a Bill paned tbe Houk to raiae tbe price to nxpcDcc) 
» not 'tbe gmtlenun and tdialu;' tbongh h« ha* qualictcii tbat, 
with a little bcuer mnRagrnicAt, would tic wonh (to the public) 
both tboK titles. I'ot vant of knowing what ha« been dijcorrred 
before lum, be bu not certain general Undniark* to refer to, or a 
general sundard of tbouftht to apply to individoal caic«. He lelie* 
on hia owo acutctiew and the imaiediate erideBce, without being 
acijuaiotcd with the comparative anatomy or philoaophical atnicttire 
of opinioa. He don not view thtnct va a large Kcalc or at the 
horizon (dim uid airy enougb perhaps) ; but m they alfect himaclf, 
— cto»er palpoblci tangible. Whatever he fioda out is his own, aod 
be only know* what he Goda out. He is in tbe coouaat hurry and 
fet«f of seitatioD : his brain tecmf iocciaantly with some fresh 
gxoject. Every new light ii the birth of a new syKeni, the daws 
of a new world to him. He is continually outitnpping and over- 
reaching himtcir. The tatt opinion in the only iriic one. He H 
wi«er to^iay than he was yentrrdny. Why ibould he not b* wiser 
lo~morrow than he wm lo-day '. — Men of a learned educatioa are 
not so aharp-witu-d n ckvet men without it i but they know the 
balaocc of the human intellect better : if they are more ttupad, they 
are more steady ; and arc lets liable to be led aitray by their own 
sagacity and tlic orcTwecning petulance of hRrd>eatncd and lalc- 
acquircd wiiKJom. They do not fall in love with cTwy mefeiriciow 
cxitavag.incc at lirsi sight, or mistake an old batteicd hypothesis for 
a reital, because they arc new to tbe ways of this old world. They 
do not seize upoQ it as a pri«, but arc ufe from gross trapowtion \rj 
being as wise and no wiser than those who went before them. 
y Paine aaid on some occasion, * What I have written, I have 
■f written'— at rendering .iny farther declaration of hia principle* 
^ uooeceuary. Not so Mr. Cobbett. What he hai writteo is do rule 
to bim what he is to write. He learns something every day, and 
every week be lakes the field to maintain the opinions of the la»t sa 
days against ftiend or foe. I doubt whether this outrageous incon- 
sistency, this lieadsirong ficklenenit, thin undcricood wast of all ruk 
and method, docs not cnalilc him to go on with the spirit, rigour, and 
varictv that he docs. He is not pledged (o n^im hunrif. E%-cry 
new Kcgisler is a kind of new Prospectus. He blesses binitelf ftoo 
all ties and shackles on his undersi;indin^ ; be has no mortgaget oo 
his brain ; his notions are Irec and unincumbered. If be wa* put in 
trammels, he might become a vile hack like so many more. Bot he 
giTcB himnelf ' ample scope and verge enough.* He take* both aides 
of a ciucstion, and maintains one as sturdily as the otbcr. If oobp^ 
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cIk can argue againtt htm, be u a iiety j^ood maich for himwlf. He 
vrtiics better in favour or rcfomi than uy body cIk{ he uati lo 
write better agiinti it. Wherever he is, iliere tt thtr tog of war, the 
weight of the arsumeot. ilic ttrenjtth of jbuw.-. He ii not like a nun 
in danger of beia;; btJ-riJ in hia fai:u!ti« — he totscs and tumble* 
about hi> unwieldy bulk, and when he it tired of lying on one (idci 
relieves himiclf by turning on the other. His ihiftiog hiitpoint of 
view from time to time not merely add* variety and greater comfom 
to bid totaci [to that the Political Register is an armourv sod 
marine Kir all the materials and wcapODi of political warfare), but 
it give* a greater uta and livelincai to his manner of treating them. 
Mr. Cobbeit takes oothing for granted, ai what he bat prored before; 
he does nut write a book of reference. We wc hit ideas in th«r 
firtt coucoction, icrmenting and oversowing with the ebullitions of a 
lively conception. We look on at the actual proccs, and are pnt in 
immediate possession of the grounds and materials on which he forma 
hi* sanguine, unsettled coccluiionh. He does oot give us aaniple* of 
rcaitoning, but the whole nolid inat>, refuse and all. 

.— ' He pours out all as plain 

A« downnghl Shippen or as old Montaigne* 

Thit is one cause of the cleamem and force of hi* writings. Ad 
argvmcot doe* not stop to stagnate and muddle in his brain, Iwt pastel 
at ODCC to his paper. Hit ideas arc served up, like pancakes, hot and 
hot. Fresh theories f;ive him frcib courage. He la like a young 
and luity bridegroom, that divorce* a favourite ipcculatioo every 
niuming, and marries a new one every night. He la not wedded to 
his notioni, not he. He haa not one Mn. Cobbeit among all bis 
opinions. He make* the most of the laiit thought that haa come \a 
his way, sci/cs fan hold of it, mmplca it about in all directions with 
rough strong hands, has his wicked will of it, takes a surfdt, and 
tlitowt it away. — Our author's cbaogin;; hit opinions for new ones is 
not so wonderful : what ia more remarkable ii liii ielicity in forgetting 
hi* old one*. He does not pretend to contittcncy (like Mr- 
Coleridge) : he frankly diuvows all consexioo with himx-lf. He 
feels no personal responsibility in this way, and cuts a friend or 
principle with the same decided iodifrctCDCt that Aati^oli* of 
Kphcsus cuts ^gcon of Syracuse, It b a hollow thing. The only 
time he ever grew romantic waa in bringing over the relic* of 
Mr. Thomas Paine with him from America, to go a progreta *tth 
tbcm through the diaaifecied diitricts. Scarce hid he landed in 
Liverpool, when he Idt the bone* of a great man to shift for them- 
(clveai and do sooner did he arrive in London, than he made a 
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t|iercb to diKlatin ill participiitiaii in the political and thcoJ^cal 
KUdmniu of hit late i<lol, and to place the whole «ock of hit 
■ImiratMMi and cathusiaftm lowardt him lo ihc iccovM of hia fiosnai) 
ijiKnlatMai, tai of hit hating |>fc<^Gtcd the Ute of paper -nmney. It 
he had erected a little gold itatue lo hint, it might have proved the 
nncrrity of tfaii aNcrtioa : but to make a martyr mkI a ptuton-taim of 
a nun, and to dig up 'hit caitani/cd bonei ' in order to cxpiwr them 
■M objects of dcTOJJon to the laShlc't £aic, .i«l:t wmrthing that ha* 
niore life aod spitit in it, more miod aad vinfying aoul, than has to do 
with aoy calculation of pounds Khilltngs, and pence I The fact it, he 
raltttlftom hit own project. He fbuad the thing not to ripe aa he 
had expected. Hit heart &iled htm : hit enthusiaara fled, and he 
made hi* retraction. Hi* admiradon i* thort'lived : hia contempt 
only i» rooted, and hit rctentmcnt laning. — The above waa only one 
instance of hia building loo much on practical liaia. He has an il) 
habit of prophesying, and goet on, though Rill deceived. The art 
of propheiying doei not tuit Mr. Cobbett'a ttylc. He ha» a knadt 
of fixing names und timet and place*. According to him, the 
Reformed Parliament wa* to meet in March, 1818 : it did not, and 
we he.ird no more of ihe matter. When bJa wcdictiom fjul, be takct 
no firiher notice of thcni, bnt applies bitDMU to new ones — like the 
country -people, who turn to ice what vfeather there is in tlic almiaac 
for ilie next week, though it hn been out in iit reckoning every day 
of the Ian. 

Mr. Cobbett it great in attack, not in delence; he cannot fight an 
uphill buttle. He will not beat the tcail puntihing. If any ode 
turns upon him (which few people tike to do), he immediately turv^ 
tail. Like an overgrown ichool-boy, he is eo uted to have it all hii 
own way, that he catmot nibmic to any thin)i like competition, or j 
struggle for the mattery : he must lay on all the blows, and take 
none. He is bullying and cowardly ; a Big Ben in pobticii, who will 
fa!! upnn othcm and crush them by his weight, but is not preiured for 
icsisiancc, and if soon staggered by a few smart blow*. Wheneva 
he has been set upon, lie has slunk out of the coDtro\erty. The 
Ediiiburgh Review nude (what 11 calti-d) a dead set at hun mmdc 
years iigo, to which he only retorted by an eulogy on the itqterier 
ncntnet* of an Engtinh kitchen-garden to a Scotch one. I remefflbci 
going one day into 1 bookseller's shop in Fieet-ttreet to ask for the 
Review ; and on my cxprtssinjr my opinion to a young Scotchina*, 
who stood behind [he counter, that Mr. Cobbett might hit a* lurd in 
his reply, the North Briton b.iid with some alarm — ' But yo« don't 
think. Sir, Mr. Cobbett will be .-ibic to injure the Scottish nadosJ' 
I said I could not tpeak 10 that ])oini, but I thought he waa very ml 
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able 10 defend hiraielf. He however did dot, bat has born a grudge 
to the Bdinbuigb Review ever ftioce. which he hites wocw tbun tlie 
Quuterly. I cannot ay 1 do.^ 
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Mr. CAUtBcu. may be said ta hold a place (amoaf; modem poeti) 
between Lord Byron and Mr. Rogers. Wiih much of the g'oiijr 
iplcndour, the pointed vigour, and romiotic tnictctt a£ the unc, he 
nosteiucs ihc fastidiout rcnocmpnt, tlic clansic elegance of the other. 
Mr. Rogers, 3» .i writer, U too effeminsie, Lord Byron too exira»a- 
gant: Mr. Campbell is neithct The author of ihc P!eaturti of 
Mtmory polishes h!i lines till (hey t]<aikle with the mmt ex<)uinte 
finish I he attenuates them into the utmott deprc " of" iterabling 
■oflnesi : but we may complain, id tpite of the delicacy and brilliancy 
of the execution, of a want of nrcngth axtA solidity. The author of 
the P/eaivrti of Hefe, with .1 richer and docficr vein of thought and 
imqginaiion, work* it out into rigurca of cquaJ grace and dazzling 
beaiuyi avoidinj; on (he one hand the tinsel of flimsy afccLuion, and 
on the other the vices of a rude and barbarous negligence. His 
PegutiM IS not :i roufrh, skittiih colt, runninp, wild among the rnoun* 
taina, covered with hur-docks and thictlei, nor a tame, sleek pad, 
nnabic to get out of the «ivmc ambling pace ; but a beautiful maaigt 
horse, full of life and spirit in itself, and subject to (he complete 
controul of the rider. Mt. Campbell ^ives icopc to bis feelings and 
hi* fancy, and embodies them in a noble and naturally intereitiiig 
tubject ; and he at the same time conceive* himccif called tipao 
(in these dayi of critical nicety) to pay the exact attention to the 
expression of each thougbi, and to modulate each line ioio the mon 
^dIiIcm harmony. The character of hit mind is a Jolty and nelf- 
scniiinisbg tmlMiion, that sirii-es to reconcile the integrity of general 
design wiih the perfect clahorauon of each component pari, that aims 
at Kriktog effect, but is jealous of the means by which this is to be 

' Ur. Cobbett ipc*)u simoti si welt *• he wtilu. The only ltm< I ever taw 
him tiF iccincil to me * vetj plounl min toy of aeeoi, alftlilf, clnr'hndcJ, 
■iinpk anil milil in hii maniin, drtibtral* and onmfflcd to hi* ipcicli, ihniiuli lome 
of hit uprtuinnt uvrt not -mj Cfn\ifn4. Ilia li|tare it tall «nil portly i he hit a 
gioA Hcitiblr fm~rathrr full, nith IiIiIf |:rey cy«, a hatJ, iquin fartheBd, 
■ tii<ti<y CDRialciion, ulth hair etij or |»w>i(rr>l ; lad hail on 1 luiirt bnMil-<ialh 
wiiiltoii, wilh iht llapa of ihe packtci banging ilo«o, ai wh the tuiiam tot 
pnllemcn'faiRien in the l»i rrotury, 01 sa vc tee it in the piclutea n( Meinberi 
<if P^rliimcnt in the reija of Gwfe I. I ccTtsinly did doI rbink Ina favoanbly 
of him fcir ttcinj; him. 
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jiroducetl. Ottr poet u sot averteto fopahtiiy (nay, lie it trembliaslj 
aliTc to it) — but Kir-tcspect a the primary law, the mdiipviiMMc 
condition on which it msn be obtainea. We thould dread to poini 
ont (even if wc could] a lalae coocord, a mixed nietapbor, an 
imperfect rhyme, in any oi" Mr, Campbcll'i produciioni ; for wo 
think that all hi* fanie would hardly comprnMic to htm for the 
ditcovery. lit, wckt for perfection, aod Dothing erideotly ihort of ii 
can aatitfy hiB mind. He ia a l»sf) Jinithrr \a poetry, wbote ei-ery 
work muiE bear inspection, whose ilishti-Kt touch ii prcdouR— «ot a 
coarie dauber, who ii coDceoted to impute on public wonder aad 
credulity by lome huge, ili'Cxecuted dengp, or who endeavoura to 
wear nut patience and oppoaition together by a load of luinberi&g, 
feeble, awkward, imprngmtit-e lines — on ibe coQtrary, Mr. Campbell 
labours to lend s\ay grace of execution to bi« vibject, while he 
borrowt hi* ardour and inspiration from it, and to deierve ihc Ituelt 
he has earned, by true oeaiut aod by true pain*. There u n 
apparent coccciuuimcis of thii u muit of his writings. He haa 
attained to great excellence by aiming at the grcaicft, by a cautii 
and ret daring selection of topio, and by *cudiouiily (and with 
religious horror) aToiding all ihosc fauiii which arise from jtrossieat,' 
vulgarity, haste, and diaregnni ot' public opinion. Me seiu* on the 
highest point of eminence, and strives to keep it to himself— be 
' snatches a g,r%<:t beyond the reach of art,' aod will noc let it go 
( —he steeps a single thuught or image so deep in the Tyrian dyes 
of a gEir;<coui imagination, that it throws its luttre over a whole page 
— every where viiid iJtiU forms hover (in inicnse conception) over 
the poet's verse, which ascends, like the aloe, to the clouds, wiih 
pure flowers at its top. Or, to take an humbler comparison (the pride 
of genius must sonieiimcs stoop to ihc lowliness of criticitm), Mr. 
Campbell's poetry often remiodf us of the purple gilliflower, both (or 
it« colour and its scent, its glowing warmth, its rich, languid, aullen bne, 

■ Yet tireeicr than the lids uf Juno's eyei^ 
Or Cythcrea's breath I ' 

There are tho»c who complain of the little that Mr. Campbell tiu 
done in poetry, and who seem to insinuate that he is deterred by hi* 
own reputation from making any farther or higher attempt*. Bat 
after having produced two ]iof^ms that have gone to ibe heart of a 
nation, and ara gifts to a world, he may surely linger out the rest of 
hit life in a dream of immortality. There arc momenta ia our livet 
so cxquinic that all that remains of them afterwards seems uaeteas nod 
barren ; and there arc lines and ttanias in our author's early writings 
in which he may be thought to have cxhauaied all the aweetncas and 
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all the enenoe of poetry, lo that nothjog &rtlier wu ]eh to hU eflbrt* 
or hiK Ambition, rlapjiy ii it for thow few and fbrninaic w[>Tthi[)pcr* 
of ihc Muw (not a nubleci of grudging or envy lo others) who 
already enjoy u) their life-time a tbre(a«tc of their future fame, who 
see liicir oames accompanying tbeiDt like a cloud of glory, from youtb 
10 age, 

' And by (he rition tplcndid. 
Are on their way ancndcil ' — 

and who know that they hare built a «hrinc for the thought* ai>d 
feelings that were mutt dear to ihem, in the minds ind meinories of 
other men, till the language which they lisped in childhoud is 
(brgotien, or the human lieart ihal! beat no more ! 

The I'leaiurfi of Hofc alone would not have caJled forth thcie 
remarks from iisi hm there arc paitign in the Gtrlnsdc of Ifteming . , 
of »o rare and ripe a beauty, that ihcy challenge, as they exceed all 
praise. Such, ibr instance, is the fallowing pcerles* description of 
GertTude't childhood : — 

' A loved bequest, — and t may half impm 
To ihou that ftcl (he strong palemaJ tie. 
How like a new raistcncc to ht> heart 
That living Bow'r uprow beneath hit eje. 
Dear a> the was frum cherub infancy. 
From hour* when she mould round hi> gatiten play. 
To timr when as ihe rip'ning yean went by, 
Hn lovely mind could culturr wril repay. 
And more engaging grew, from jileuing day to day. 

' I may not paint (hoie thousand infant charms j 
(t7ncnnscioiit fascination, imdesign'd i ) 
The orison repeated in his arms. 
Par God to bless her sire and all mankind j 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclined. 
Or liow jwfct fairy-lorr he heard her con, 
{The playmate ere the Iracher of her mind) i 
All iinc.iimp>nion'd cite her heart had gone 
Till now, in Gertrude*) ryes, their ninth blue summer shone. 

* And tunmier iru the tide, and tweet the hour. 
When i.ff and daughter »aw, with flcn desettit, 
An Indian ftiim his baik apiiroach their bow'r. 
Of buskin'd limb anil awatthy tineamrnt ) 
The red wild leathers on hit brow «*re hlent, 
And bracelets bound the arm that htlp'd to light 
A boy, wlio leem'd, as he beside him went. 
Of Chriitian vesture and complexion bright, 
I.cd by hit dutky guide, hkc morning brought by night.' 
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!■ the feregoing suozn wr panimlirlj mliniK tbc tine — 

' T"ill now, in Grrtniik'* »yoi, ihcir ninlh blue Mimiticr dioOf.' 

It appear* to ua like the ecnatic unkm of lutural beauty iod poetic 
fancy, ami in in playful wUinuty icKniblet the a/ure canopy mirrored 
in the sniilln}; watvrt, htighi, liquid, Kccne, bearenly ! A greai 
outcry, wc know, ha* ptcTuled foe wnic liffle put aguau. poetic 
diction and ulfcctni conceiu, and, to » cecuin degree, we go aUoog 
with it ; but this muit not prevent at from fecliog tbc chcill of plr^ttiie 
when we »ec be.inty linked to beauty, like kindred tUiDc to tiamc, of 
riotn apjibuding the Toiuptuous Taney that raian and mUmim .tJie ^tj 
bbric of thought, that nature baa bcjuo ! Pleuurc i« * •caitered ta 
■trsy-gifu v'et the earth ' — bemtT tueaka the ' famous poet'a page ' 
in occaaional tinr* of int^Dceivable farighcnen t and wliercrer m'u a 
(he catc, no iplcnetic centum or 'jcaloiu leer malign,' no idle 
theotic* or cold indifTerence thoutd hinder at from greeting it irith 
rapture. There are other pan* of this poem equally delightful, in 
which there ia a tight ttaitliiig as the rcd-biid'« wing j a perfume like 
that of the niagno^t » music like the murmuring of pathlcsa woodt 
or of the eierlatttng oceno. We cuncetre, howcTcr, that Mr. 
Campbell excel* chiefly in sentiment and imagery. The ttary man* 
tilow, and ia mcchaitically conducted, and rather mcmbTe* a Scotch 

; canal cairicd over lengthened aqucduci* and with a number of Utit in 
'h, tlun one of those rii-vta tliat awecp in their majcuic course, broad 
' and full, over Ttunsatkntic plaint and Iok thcnuelvcs in ToUiog gulft, 
or thunder down lofty precipices. But in the ccoire, the iaauM 
recestc* of our poet'a heart, the pearly dew of KMibiliiy i> distilled 
and collecu, like the diamond in the mine, and the atructure of hti 
fame testa on the crystal columns of a poliihed imagioaiion. We 
prefer the Gerlrmle to the PUaium of Hn[>t, becauie with perbapi 
leai btiilbncy, there it more of teodcmcsa and natural inugcry m the 
former, in the Pleaturei of Hope Mr, Campbell had not completely 
emancipated himielf from the trammclt of the more arti6ci3l Hyle of 
poetry — from epigram, and antithcHt, and hyperbole. The bcK line 
in it, in which earthly joys arc said to be — 

' Like angcln' visits ft" "nd f*r between ' — 

b a borrowed one.' But in the Gertrude of Wyoming • we pcrceite 
a softnei* coiuiag over the heart of the author, and the acalea and 
cniat of formality, that fence in hit couplett and gire tbem u nrae- 
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whal slitlcring and rigid Apprarancc, f&ll ofT,* and hr b»s «accnd«d 
in engrafting the wild and inotc cxpannvr inwrctt of the romaniic 
jchool o( poetry on clanjc clcpancc nnd precitioa. AAer the poem 
wc have juK cimed, Ms. CiuapheUV Sonc.t arc the hAppieit cflatt* of 
his Muie :— breathing fr«hnei«, blushina like the mora, ihcy (cem, 
hke cluMcrio;; low*, lo ucavr x chiplet for love and liberty ; or their 
bleeding wordn gush out in mournful and hurried »ucccMion, like 
' ruddy drops that viiit the tad hcan ' of thoughtful Humanity. The 
B/iti/e of HnfifitBiutrn ia of all modern coiiipuoitionH ibe nioit lyrical ia 
*pirit and in eound. To juKify thii cocomium, we need only recall 
the lines to the reader'* memory. 

'On LitiJcn, nhen the mn wu low. 
All bloodlfu lay ih' untrodden snotv. 
And dark ■> winter w» the flaiT 
Of Imt, rolling rapidly. 

'But Liiitlcn raw imo(lt«r Mghl, 
Wlirii the drvim Iwal at dead of night, 
Comnianiling Krc< of Jcath ii> light 
The (iaikneu of her tcrnny. 

• By torch and tnimptt &«i amy'd. 
Each httrtcman drew hia battle blade. 
And fjiiout every charger neigh'J, 
To join the drraiiful revelry. 

•Then nhriok (he hills with thunder riv'n, 
Thm ru&h'd the itred to iKiIile driv'n. 
And louder than the hnli<i of heav'n 
Far flaih'il the red artillery. 

' But redder yrl thai light tliill glow 
On Linden'* hiUi of iliineii mow. 
And bloodier yet the lotient flow 
Of I»er, rolling rapidly. 

' "Tii mora, but icarce yon level run 
Can pierce the war-eloiidi, rolling' dim, 
Wherf furious Frank and (itty Hun 
Shout in their hulph'ruut canopy. 

'The ixMobat dtepeni. On, ye brave. 
Who ruih lo glory, or the grave ■ 
Wave, Munich ' all thy baniicn vnxe '. 
And charge with all tliy chivalry! 

' U noi thii voT<l, wbiih dccqh is Ihr tad tine but one, [» well ua before) in 
inilance oi ihit repctilloii, which nc lo often meet with in the mmt correct ui<l 
ekgint writeni 
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' Ftw, ttw linD pan whm siuiy nett t 
Tbe mow tLall be their ynading-tkect, 
A&d every turf bcncsifa tbeir feet 
Shall be a toidict't Kpukhrc.* 

Mr. Campbell's prow<riuciimt <M coBtenporuy and other poett 
(which hare a|>pcared in the New Monthly Magaune] are in a ttjlc 
M Buce chaate, tempaate, guardedt and juK. 
^^ Mr. Crabbe pretest* as entire cootrati to Mr. Campbell : — The 
Aw H the most ambuioot and aipitisg of liting poet*, the other the 
mon humble and prtwc. If the poetry of the one !* like the arch 
of the rainbow, ipinning and adorning the earth, that of the other i* 
like a dull, leaden cloud hanging over it. Mr. Crabbe't Mjrtc might 
be cited a* an iiuwer to Audrejr'tqneKioa — 'I* poetry a true thtsg ? * 
There are here no oroameota, no flight* of tancr, no ilhiooat of 
•endment, no ttncel of word*. Hit song it one tad reality . one 
unriitcd, unrarkd note of unaniling woe. Literal fidelity tcrrtt 
him ia the pUce of ifiTcntioo t he auumet imporuncc bj a number Af 
petty detail* , he rJTets aticotion by being tcdiou*. He not only 
d<rata id iacetsaot siattert oT fact, but in natten of fact of the mo«> 
familor, the leait animaiin^, and the mo«t DapleataM kind t but he 
relic* for the elTect of oorelty on the roicrotcopie minntrneu with 
which he diiwctt the moit tnvtal object* — and for the inteiett he 
excite*, on the unihrinking dcicrminaiion with which be haodlc^ the 
moAt pitiniul. Hi* poetry hi) an official aad proJeHtooial air. He ii 
called in to cases of diflicult birth*, of fractured limbi, or bmchet of 
the peace ; and makes out a parodiial liat of accideMa aod oSencec 
He lake* the moit trite, the most groet and obrioui and reroliine pan 
of nature, tor the subject of hi* elaborate description* ; but it ie Nature 
(till, and Nature ii a great and mighty Go(lde*a ! It it welt for the 
Reverend Acthor that it i> *o. lodividiutity i*, ia hi* theory, the 
only definition of poetry. Whaierer ii, he hiichca into rhytnc. 
Whoever make* an exact image of any thing on the earth, howertr 
deformed or in significant, according to him, muit succeed — and be 
himself hat succeeded. Mr. Crabfae i* one of the mo<t popular and 
admired of our living authod. Thai he i* *o, can be accounted dit 
on no other principle ihnn the KrODg tie* that bind u* to the world 
about us, and our inioluotary yearnings after whatever in any manner 
powerfully and directly remind* u* of it. Hit Mbk is not ooe of tit 
Daughurt ef Mm^, but the old toolhle**, niuinbltng, dam« berAelf, 
doling out the go*ap and scandal of the ndghtxiuihood, recountitu; 
lotiikm vrriii a literit, what happen* in crcry place of the kingdom 
every hour in the year, aod fastening atwayi on the worai as the most 
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palaubk morsel*. But she i* a circBmimtiftl old lady, coiDmmii- 
cative, scrupulous, !ea?iiig nothing to the i in agio at ion, harping on the 
smaller fyienncn, i viUa^^c oracle and criiict moM venuble, ntoM 
identical, brinjjin}; ub 3Ci)uaiiited with persona a.ad thiagt jiut m tber 
chaocni to exist, :iniJ giring us a luca) ioieri-tc in all the knows and 
tclli. Mr. Ciabbc'a Helicon is choked up with weeds and corruption ; 
it reflect!! no light from heaven, ii crniti no chccrfijl sound : no flower* 
of loTe, of hope, or joy spring up near itt or they bloom only to 
witlier in a momect. Our puet'ii lerte doc« not put a spirit of youth 
tn every thinj;, but a spirit of feir, deapondency, and decay : it is not 
an electric cpark to kindle or expand, but act* like the torpedo's touch 
to deaden or contract. It lend* no duziing ttnta to &ncy, it aids no 
soothing feelings in the heart, it gUddena no prospect, it stirs no with ; 
in its view the curreot of life runs slow, dull, cold, dispirited, half 
voder {;rauDd, muddy, and clogged whh all creeping things. The 
world h one vast infirmary | the hill of Parnassus ts a penitentUry, of 
which our author is the orcrieer : to read him i> a penance, yet we 
read on ! Mr^CraUbc, it must be confcised, is a repulnre writer. 
He contrives to ' turn dincases to commoditieK,' and mokes a nrtne of 
nccetsicy. He puts us out of conceit with ihia world, which perhaps 
a severe divine should do ; yet doi's not, oi a charitable divine ought, 
point to another. His morbid feelings droop and cling to the earth, 
grotel where they should soar ; and throw a dead weight on every 
ospirattDn of the soul .-iflcr the good or beautiful. By decrees we 
tubmit, and are reconciled in our fate, like patients lo the physician, 
or prisoners in ihc condemned cell. We can only explain this by 
saying, as we said before, tliat Mr. Crabbe gives us one part of nature, 
the mean, the little, the disjiustingi ilic diattesaing : that lie does tliii 
llioroughly and like a master, and we forgive aU the rest. 

Mr. Crabbe'* first poems were published so long ago as the year 
1782, and received the approbation of Dr. Johnson only 1 little h^ore 
he died. This was a testimony from an enemy ; for Dr. Johnson 
was Dot an adntiret of the tiinple in style or mioiitc in dcKripiioo. 
Still he wa* an acute, strong-minded man, and could see truth when it 
was presented to him, even through the mist of his prejudices and liii 
foibles. There was something in Mr. Crabbe's intricate points that 
did not, after all, 10 ill accord with the Doctor'* purblind vision ; and 
he knew quite enough of the petty ills of life In judge of the merit of 
onr poet's deicripiioRs, though he himself chose to slur ihem orcr in 
high-Mnnding dogmas or general invective*. Mr. Crabbe's earliest 
pocra of the fUlagt was recommended to the notice of Dr. Johnson 
by SirJothua Keyootdat and we cannot help thinking that a taste for 
that sort of poetry, which leans for support on the truth and fidelity 
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of itt imiadoai of mturc, bqt*^ '<> <)i>pl>T itaelf mnch abooi that time, 
and, in a good muiure, in cortweqneivce of the direction of tlw pnUic 
tMMt to the wbjcct of painibg. BooMcanti*^ the accumubbon of 
wdfdy comiTHM-pUcMi ibc gaady TirKfationf of pMiical bctioa, kai 
mfceblcii and pcrvcned ou «!r« for ostuic. Tbc Kudy of the fioe 
ant, which came into fMhioo aboiit forty ynrt ;^o, and ww tfira 
lim cootidered u a polite accompli thmmt, would tend trnpcrcrpcibly 
to icstore it. Paiotii^ ia cucntcitly nn noiutive art ; it caniwt 
mhtM foT a moment on empty KAeralhic* : the critic, therefore, ' . 
lud beea nied to ihit K>rt oc (Bbctafliiil ciKritaiaincot, woold 
dispocod xo read poetry with the eye of a cofUMMtaenr, woidd 
little captitaicd with tmiooth, poliibcd, uameasing period*, mm! 
turn with double eageroeH sod teliih to the Jorce and pteciaion i 
inditidtial detail*, trsnaferred, as it were, to the page from the cant 
Thua an admirer of Tcoiet* or Hobbima might ihini; little of 1 
poatoral iltctchc* of Pope or Goldamith ; even Thomaoo detcribei^ 
not ao mnch the lukod object a* what he teee in hi* mind'a eye, 
furioundcd and gtowiog with the mild, bland, genial rapoun of fai 
brain : — but the adept to Dutch iatetiora. hovel*, a&d pi g -a ayn 
find ia Mr. Crabbe a man aiter hia own heart. He i* the very i 
itaelf; he paint* in worda, tnatead of colour*: there ia no < 
difleicooe. A* Mr. Crabbe ia not a uiixer, oolj becauae be doea IM 
uae a brtuh and colour*, ao he it for the moct part a poet, only 
becaute he write* in line* of ten tylUblet. All the mt mjglit be i 
found in a ncwipaper, aa old magazine, or a coumj-regirtei. Our : 
author it himielf a Iritle je«!ous of the pudith (ide!iiy othia botnclyj 
Mu«e, and iriei to jiuttfy himself by preceden t* . He bring* m a' 

Srallcl itntaDce of merely liicrid dctcripeion, Pope't line* on the gay 
ukc of Buckin^am, beginning ' In the wortt inn'a wont room ace 
Villicra lica ! ' But «urcly ootliiag can be niore ditaimtlar. Pope 
describe* what ia Mriktng, Crabbe would hare deacribcd fnercly what 
waa there. The object* in Pope aland out to the &Rcy from the 
mixture of the mean with the gaudy, from the contratt of ihc aceike and 
the character. There is an amwal to the imagination j you aec whatJ 
if patiang in a poetical point of view. In Crabbe there ia bo (oil, im 
contract, oo impulse givco to the mind. It it all on a level and of ■ 
piece. In fact, there ia m little connection between tbe subject- i 
matter of Mr. Crabbe'a lines and the ornament of rhyme which il ' 
tacked to them, that many of hi> ver«« read like (erioiM bttrleaiqM^ I 
and the p.itodiet which have becD made upon them are hardly tai 
<)U»nl M the originals. 

Mr. Crabbe'* great tault is ccrutnly that he ita aickly, a queniloM, ' 
a uniformly diantitCcd poet. He tingt the country ; and he ring* 
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it in a ptiful ton«. He chooM* thia wbjcct only to lake the charni 
out of It, itad to di^l the illusioDi the ^lory, und tbe dttam, which 
had hovned orcr it in gol(I«ii verse fiom Thcocritui to Cowwr. 
He tet> oat with protntiaj; to uretliuo the theory which had 
hallowtd .1 (hepbcrd't liie, nnd nude the name* of grove antl valley 
muiiic to our cits i" order to give as truth in it) ttead ; hut why 
not lay atidc the fool'i cap and belli at odcc ! Why not intitt on 
the unwekoRic icatity in plain ptoac^ If our author ia a |>oet, why 
trouble hiniscir with «tati§tictf If he is a etatisiJc wiitn, why tet 
hia ill news to hanh jod K''''''*lt ^etae i The philoiopher to paint- 
^b^Jltg the dark aide of human nature may have reason on hit «tdc, and 
^7^'' notal letaon or remedy in view. The tragic poet, who ihowa 
i** the aad liciwtudea of things and the diiappainunenta of the paations, 
at Itatt ttrcngthena our yearning* after imaginary good, and lenda 
u-iof;i to otu deairea, by which we, * at one boand, high overleap all 
. bound' of actual aufferinc. But Mr. Ctabbe doei neither. He 
I * _/^rea uaditcoluured paintings of life ; hel pleas, repining, unprofitable, 
r ' unedifyiog dictreu. He it not a nhiloaopher, hot a vophin, i 
miianthrope in vcrac ; a aarnfy-ftamfy Mandcvillc, a Malthua turned 
metrical romancer. He profemca historical fidelity; but hi* vein 
it not dramatic ; nor doct he gire ua the /v-o> and com of that 
veriattle pf«ty, Natnre. He doct not tndulj^e bin &ncy or 
aympatbiae with ua, or tell ua how the poor feel ; but how be ahould 
(eel in their situation, which we do not u-ant to know. He does 
not weave the web of their lives of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
togetbcr, but clothe* ihcin all in the tame dingy linMy- woolly, or 
tiogea them with a green and yellow melancholy. He blocks out 
all postibility of good, caacclt the bopc, or erto the with for it aa 
a weakneu; checkmates Tityrua and Virgil ui the game ot 
pattoral crota-puipobes, disable* ail hi* advenary'i white piece*, and 
leaves none bot black one* on the board. The situation of a 
couoiiy clergyman is not nceettarity favourable to the cultivation of 
the Mute, rle it ki down, pethnp), >'u> he thinkt, in a tmall 
curacy for life, and he takes hii rtrengc by impriionin;; tbe reider'e 
Imagination in lucklcea vcrw. Shut out from eocial converge, ftocn 
learned college* and hallt, where he puaed hlti youth, he ha* no 
cordial fellow-feeling with the unlettered maimers of the f'iSage ot 
tbe Beraagh ; and be describe* bis neighbour* aa (note ancomfotiablc 
■od diacontcnied than bimtclf. All tliis while he dcdicatca 
MKcewive volumes to riting generationi of noble patrons ; and 
while he dcMlatc* a line of coast with ttciile, Uightiag liaea, tbe 
only leaf of hia book* where hoooor, beauty, wonh, ot pteaiure 
bloom, is that intcribcd to the Rutland family ! We might adduce 
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of whu we ion mi bvm enry page of hw wnria: fat 

'Thathj himtlf nmptlkil to lin c*eh ilijr. 
To wait for ctTiatn boun (lie iiAe't delay ; 
A( ilie atae riiDc* the Moe dnil new* ta tec, 
Thr botmdinz ttwnli-lMak lad lb« bGj[hled trcr; 
The nuf r niUy nlMn th« tide* wm kigh. 
When Ibw, the miid lMlf-«a*«nd and hulf-dty ; 
Tbt wm-biant txr tbat bfistm oa die (tlaiiJM, 
And bank-nd* Kakei in llicif unrvni ranks i 
Hem ofananf^ird needi that ilowlf Aust, 
Ai me tide ralM by the imwikd boalL 
Whm tidn wm mt»p, snJ in die wliry il*y, 
Thn»igti ilie tmlt hnunding awd-banlE* matlie tbcir way, 
W/hi<h <iii carh tide nuc iirtiliiig, and bdow 
The dark winn riood ran lUencIf and ilocv ; 
TticK andionnc, Peter choK &oni oian to hide. 
There fcasa hiibead, and <rie«T the \axj tide 
In its hoi iumjr channel *Icmh sWdc i 
Whcnr the iibiU cell, that Iril tW drepn- wray 
For the warm ihorc, wiikiti the ^kiUowiL [ilajr j 
Wli«« K'i'*'>S >n'«tl'«i Wt upon iht mud. 
Slope their dow piili>|^r to the fiU'Q flood : 
Here duit and lM)pek» he 'd lie down and trkec 
Now Ndc-long; cnbt had cnwied tbeir crooiked nc« t 
Ot udtf Ittren to the iuimJcm cry 
Of 6thinjc pM or ciuijing foldco-eye i 
Uliai time the tea-bird* to the manh wciutd come. 
And the loml biitem, (tam the bullruih home, 
Gave frotn the ult-ditch-wle (he belluwinj; txMHn : 
He Dunrd the ftelingi thtte dull tccitei prtidiice 
And lovnl ti> icup briide tbr oTxniDg iltiic« j 
Where the smxll Mmtin, ratiAnei) in lumnv bound. 
Ran with « dull, iio varied, uddraing wuiul ; 
WbcTc «n, nre«entcd to (he tje o» ear, 
Opprcucd (tie tout ivi(h miicty, grief, and feair.* 

Thii U io txact /at'iimili of wme of the niont unloT-dy rattat. 
(be creation. lodeed the whole of hit. Ciabbc'a Boroush, Irais^ 
which the abote pMtag« i« (alien, is.donc ao (o the life, tlut ji kohi 
almo«( like lomc tca-monslcr, cniwlfti out of ibc ae^ighbuuring tljoc, 
and harbouring a breed of ttraoge verniio, wilh a iironj^ local bctu 
of lar and bulge-water. Mr, Ciabt*'* Taiu m rkmc tci»(Libic_iiiJ« 
hu P«emi : but ia iifO])oniuD aa the int«reu increase*, ihcy bccot» 
more oppre«iive. Their torn, one and all, apon die same ran d 
t«aiing, helpieM, roccbanicil, unimaginBiiTc distrcu {—and 
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it !• not eatv to lay lb«n dowiii you iKvrr wish to take them up 
agun. Still in thii way, they uc higlily fimibed, (trtting, and 
original portraiix, wnrkrd out wiih la eye to ouurc, aod an intimate 
ItDDwlcdec of the small and intricatr foldii of the human hcaru 
Some of the bcM are the Ctitfidml, the »tory of Siffy Shtre, ibc 
fiwiff Pert, the PainSer. The cpiMde of Pkabr liatutnH in the 
FHI^, is one of the mott tender and pensive ; and the cliaractcr 
of the mcthoditt parton who pecsecuies the uilor** widow with hii 
godly, *clli>h tnvc in anr of ibc moct profound. In 3 word, if 
Mr. Crabbc'c writings do not add greatly to the «torc of entertaining 
and delightful fiction, yet they will remain, *jtf a thora io the aide 
of poetry,' perhapa for a ceotary to come ! 
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' Or winj;Ut of llic Utry hiiinming-bird, 
Like ntunu of ihc rainbon fluctcriog routlil.' 



CAMrani, 



Thb lines pUccd at the head of ihi« *kcich, from a contemporaty 
writer, appeit to us Tery descripiii* of Mr. Moore's poetry. His 
veue-ia like a shower of beauty; a dance of image); a stream of 
music; or ''ke the »pray of the water-fiii, tinged by the moraino- 
beam with roiy light. The characterise duttinction of our author a 
style is this continuous and inccKMrn tlow of voluptuous iboughis and 
shining alluaiona. He ought to write with a crystal pen on ettrcr 

fiaper. His subject is set off hy a ila-^ilinj »ei! of poetic diction, 
ike a wreath of flowers gemmed w^ili intiiidnrous dew-dropa, that 
weep, tremble, and glitter in liquiti uit'iii<^ss uid peirly light, while 
the MDg of birds Taviihct the ear, and languid odours breathe arouod, 
and Aurora openvi HeaTen'n amiling portals, Perit and nymph* peep 
through the golden glade«^ and an AngePs wing glances orer ihe 
glossy scene. 

■ No dainty flowcf or herb that grom on ground, 
No aihoret with piainied blouomi dirit. 
And smelling mwet. but there it might be found 
To bud out Fair, and its iwtrt oneili throw alt siounil. 

' No tree, whote bnikchet did not bravely spring ; 
No bniich. wherrun a fine bird did not lit ; 
No bird, but did her ihriti note* meetly sing ; 
No tone, but did contain a beely dit i 
Trt«t, bfanchts, birds, and Mngt were fraogcd At 
For to allMic fnil minds to rartleM cMt.' . . . 
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Mr. CuBpbetl'i imagtiulion it ftatidiou* and teleci; lad bcacet 
thoogh wc tncct with more exquisite beautie* in kit arriiingi, tra 
mnt wUh them more rtrcty : there ii comparauTeljr & de^th of 
omamcflt. Boi Mr. Moore'* firicicu econonj it 'watteful and 
niperfluMM cKOFU': be i« always liberal, tnd nercr at a Iok ; ior' 
M0ii(T than 001 itimulMe and delight the reader, be i* willing to be 
tawdry, or Mperficial. or common-place. HU Muk mictt be £k 
at any rate, though ^e thould paini. and wear cast-olf decoratioM. 
Rather than ba*c any lack of excitement he rcpem himieir; aod 
• Eden, and EMie, and cherub-imile* ' lil] up the pauK* of the 
wntimeni with a (ickly monotony. — It baa been too mucb ota 
author's object to pander to the ani&cial taue of ibc age t aod hi* 
productioDB, however brilliant and agfcable, are in conaequence aoBtc- 
what roeretncioua and effemioaic. It wai thought formerly cnoogh to 
have an occaiionally fine piKage in the progreM of a uory or ft pOOBi 
and an occaiionally itriking image or expreitioa ia a 6ae paange or 
dci^ripiion. But ihi« ttyle, ii Kcma, va« to be exploded aa rode, 
Cothici meagre, and dry. Now all must be rst*Mi to the same 
tantalising aod prepoiteroui level. There miuc be do paiue, oo 
bletvil, no repose, no (ndation. Siniplicity and truth ywld up 
the palm to aiTccuiioo and gfimace. The craving of the poblic 
mlno after ooveliy and elfect is a false and uneasy appetite ihu imhi 
be pimpcrcil with tine words at every step — we oius* be tickled 
with sound, itartlcd with show, and rrlieved by the iffiportunaie^ 
unioterrupted display of fancy and verbal unaci as much aa posaiUe 
from the fatigue of thought or shock of fwling. A poem it to 
resemble an exhibition of lire-works, with a contioual explosion of 
quaint liguro and devicei, flash aiter llaih, that tutprisc for the 
moment, and leave oo trace of light or warmth brbind them. Or 
modem pociry in iu retrograde progrest comes st last to be coi*- 
strucied on the principles of the modem Opera, where ao attempt 
ia made la gratify every scrk at every instant, aod where the 
underatanding alone is intuited and the heart mocked. It is in thit 
view only that we can discover that Mr. Moore'a poetry it vitiated 
or unmoral, — it teduces the taite and enervates the imagiDation. It 
Cicaies a falic standard of reference, and inverts or dccompoundi the 
natural order of aitociation, in which objccit strike the thoughu and 
fe«Iings. Hie is the poetry of the bath, of the toilette, of the saloon, 
of the fashionable world j oot the poetry of naiurt, of the heart, or 
of human life. He stunts and enfeebles equally the growth of the 
imagination and the affectiont, by not taking the teed of poetry and 
sowing it in the ground of truth, and letting it expand in the dew 
and tain, and shoot up to heaven, 
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* And ■pitfld iu iwcct kam to the air. 
Of dedicklc iu beauty to the sun,*— 



I 



inttead of which he anticiptui ifid dcfMU hi» own object, by 
plucking flower* and bloMonu froai the slem, aod BCttiDjt them m 
■he ground of idlcDcu and folly — or in the cap of hi* owd tantty, 
where thvy soon wither und diiappcar, ' dying or ere ihcy *icken ! ' 
'I'hi^ is but a sort of child'* |iuyt a (bori-iightcd amhiiiaD. In 
MtliuD we meet with many proraic linet, cither becauK the fiubject 
doei not n-tjULre raiding or because ihcy are neceaury to conD«:t tlie 
■tory, or serve ns u relief lo other paasaget — there i« not such a 
thing to be found in M Mi. Moore'* writtngt. Hi< volume* ptetent 
u* with ' a perpetual (east of nectai'd aweetii ' — but we cannot add — 
' where no crude surfeit rcigni.' He indceid cloy* with twcctnei* ; 
he obccurct with (plendour j he fatigues with gaiety. We ar* 
(tided on beds of roacs— we liternlly lie 'on the rack of re«i!e*s 
ecttacy.' Hi* floweiy fancy 'look* *o fair and *mell* to *weet, 
that the tenw ache* at it.' His ver*c droop* and laognishe* under » 
load of beauty, like a bough laden with fruit. Hi* gorgeous style i* 
like 'another morn ri*ea on mid-noon.' There ia no paiiagc thai 
i* not made up of bluibtng line*, no line that i* not ecnched whh a 
■pHtkling metaphor, no image that ii left unadorned with a double 
epithet — all hit vcrbc, nouni, odjcciivct, arc c<iually gloRsy, (mootb, 
and beautiful. Isvery dtanza i* traoipatent with light, perfumed with 
odour*, dotting in licjuid lutmony, melting in luxurious, evanescent 
delight*. Hi* Muse is never contcnied with an offering from one 
tcnic alone, but bring* another rilled charm to match it, and rereU in 
a fairy round of picararc. The inicred is not dramatic, but melo- 
dramatic — it i* a mixture of painting, poetry, and music, of the 
natural and pretematuml, of ohviou* sentiment and romantic costume. 
A r<Me i* a Gu/, a nightingale a Bulbul. We might fancy ouiselve* 
in an eattcrn harem, amidst Ottoman*, and otto of rose*, and *eil> 
and iMnglec, and marble pillar*, and cool fouataio*, and Arab maid* 
and Genii, and magician*, and Peril, and cherub*, and what not i 
Mr. Moore ha> a little mistaken the art of poetry for the ciumtik «rt. 
He doe* not compose an hittotic group, or woric om % irngle figure ; 
but throw* a variety of elementary icnsations, of vivid impreisioDS 
together, and call* it a description. He make* out an inventory of 
beraty— the smile od the Up*, the dimple on the cheeks, ilm, gofdea 
lodu, U*mt a pair of blue wing*, nirm, a iilver sound, with breathing 
fngraDCe and radiant light, and thinks it a character or a story. He 
I Beta together a number of fine things and fine name*, at>d think* that, 

^^ flung OD heaps, they make up a line poem. This ditsipatcd, tiilsonwi 
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pdninl, puch-work itylc may succeed in tht tr?ity and Unguor of 
ibc httdar, or might hare bm adapted to the Pavilioet of royalty, 
bat it u nut the Myle of ParnaMua, nor a pastpott lo Immortality. 

It ia DM llie taHe of the ancimii, ''t)> not daukal lore' nor the 

fuhion of Tibullua, or Thcocritiu, or AnicreoD, or Virgil, or Arioaio, 
or Pope, 01 Byron, oi any gim writer amoog the living or the dead, 
but it ii the *tyle of our Lngli«b AiiacTeoa, and it U (or waa) the 
fuhioD of tbc day ! Let one example (aad that as Munired one), 
uluit from LaUa RMih, auffiee to csplaio the mystery and aoften the 
hanhiWM of tlie fbregmog critidtm. 

* Now, npon STria't Und of rasM 
Softly the ligot of f*c rrpoiei, 
Aod, like a glory, the broad ma 
Hangn ovci tainted Lebuion i 
Whow head in irintry grandeur towen. 

And whitens i*ith eiemal iteei. 
While lummer, in a Talc of floivtn, 
b ilecplng roty at hii t^et, 

"To one who lcx>k'ii from upper air 
O'er all ihe enchanted rcjiioni there, 
Haw beaulcoui niuit hait been ihe glow, 
The life, the tparkling from below ! 
Fiir gitdeiit, shining itream^ "ith ranks 
Of golden mrlonii ou their biak». 
More golden where the fun-light fallai— 
Gay lixard*, f;)itiering on the walli 
Of niin'd *hnne(, buiy and bright 
At they were all alive nith light ; — 
And, yet more tplendid, ttumeroui flocki 
Of pigeoni, settling on the rockt, 
With their rich retileii wingi, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm weM, — as if inlaid 
With brilliant* from the mine, or made 
Of tearle«> rainbowt, nich at ipan 
The' tinelmided tkiet of Periuan \ 
And then, ihc mingling loiindi that come. 
Of ihcpherd't anrienr teed, with hum 
Of the mild bets of Paleiline, 

Banquetting through the futwerv vatei ; — 
Anil, jLinUn. tliote sweet banks of thine. 

Anil niioitv, au full of nighlingalca I* 

The following lines are the very perfection of Delia. CnucaD 
•enliment, and a^ected oricoiaiitni of ityle. The Peri cxclatma on 
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Rnding that old talisnun and backncycd poetical machine, *> pmiwiit 
tear'— 
(^ — ' 'Jov, joy for ever! my laik ii done — 

Tne jplci arc pau'd, and Heaven it won ! 
Oh 1 am I not nappy f I am, I am — 

To ihce. sweet Eden 1 hovr dark and ttA 
Art ihe diamund Curreo of Shadukiani, 
And the fragrant bower* of Ambenbad.' 

There h in all this a play of fancy, a jiliiier of words, a sliallovmcM 
of thought, and a want of truth and tolidity that it wonderful, and 
that nothing but the hccdleai, rapid glide of the vcrie could render 
loJcrablc : it (ccm* that the poet, aa well nc the lover, 

'May bcatnde (ht Gotumer, 
Tliai wanton* in the idle, lummer air. 
And JVC iwt All, w light in vanity ! ' 

Mr. Moore ought not to contend with acrioiudifficultiet or mih 
entire rabject*. He cao wtite TtTSCs, not a poem. There U no 
principle of mamog or of continuity in hi» productions — neither 
height nor breadth nor depth of canacity. There ta no truti) of 
repreicniaiion, no atroog internal feeling — but a continual flutter and 
diaplay of alTect«l air* and grace), like a finished coquetw, who hide* 
the want of tymmeiry by extravagance of dress, and the want of 
paaaion by flippant forwaidneta and unmeaning seniimeRtaliiy. All 
IS fliiDBy, all ia florid to exce<9. Hia tniagtnatioo may dally with 
insect beauties, with Koaicrucian spells; may deicribe a butteifly't 
wing, a ilower-pot, a fan: but it should not attempt to apan the great 
oallinn of nature or keep pace oriili ibe «OMiidipg naarcb of eventa, 
or grapple with the strong fibres of Uic luiauo heart. The great 
becomes turgid in his baodi, the pathetic insipid. If Mr. Moore were 
to detcribc the heighta of Chimboraco, insiead of the loneltneas, the 
vutness and the thadowy might, he would only think of adorning it 
with roseate tbts, like :i strawberry -ice, :iod would traritform a 
nugician's fortrew in the Hitiunalaya (atiinped of ita myitcriout 

gloom and frowning horroii) into a jeweller s toy, to be set upon a 
dy's toilette. In proof of this, see above ' the diamond luricts of 
Shadukiam,' &c. The descriptioa of Mokanna in the light, though 
it hu spirit and grandeur of cliect, has still a great alloy of the mock- 
heroic in it. The route of blood and death, which is otliecwise well 
marked, ia infeated with a swarm of ' lire -fly ' fancies. 

■ In rain Mukanna, 'midst the general (light, 
Stand), like the red moon, in lonie aiormy ni^t. 
Among the ftigtlii'v ciniid), that hurrying by. 
Leave only licr unihakcn in tlie tJcy.' 
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Thi* nimilr i( 6m, aad wovld Kave been perfect, but that the 
if 1)01 red, aad thM ibe tetm* to hurry hy the c1oad«i not they I 
bcr. 
Tbe de»cript!oa of the wamor** yomliful advenuy, 

' Whose conlnK Mem* 
A light, ■ f;Ioi7, Rich u hruEt in dreuM — 

i* fanu«tic and coervited — a Md of butlc hu noihiag to do with 
dreams;— and agun, the two liaei inunedtitely ^Tlet, 

■ Anil every twoni, true a* o'tr blllorc* dim 
Thr ntedle iracki the load-siv, bllowiiig him*— 

are a mere piece of cnigouucal ingenuity and Kientific mimMwt* 

We canoot except the Jruh MrloJit4 fcoea die tame ceDrare. If 
thete Daliotial airs do indeed expreu the toul of impaMioiied fccticg 
in hit counlrynien, the cate of lieland it hopelcM. If thc«c pretu- 
neuet pais for patriotism, if a country can heave from it* heart's core 
only thetc vapid, vamii^hcd »eniinicnu, |i)Kiccp, and let ita teart of 
blood evaporate in an empty conceit, let it be governed at it hat bees. 
There are here no tones to waVen Liberty, to cooiole Humanity. 
Mr. Moore convert* the wild harp of Erin into a nwiiicai wwifftot4J 
— We Jo cxcFpi from this cenaure ibe author's political y^i^l^VijiMl 
the 'Twopenoy Port-hag.' The«e are es»encet, are *DeMa of 
spicery,' bitter and (wect, honey and gall together. No ooc can 
10 well deoctibc the let speech of a dull formalio,* or tbe flowing 
Jock) of a DowagcT, 

■ In the manner of Adcemumn'i diese* for May.' 

H!i light, agreeable, polithcd nylc ]Hctces through the body of tbe 
court — hits ot) the faded grace* of 'an Adonia of fifty,* weight 
the vanity of foihion in tremulous scales, mimics the grimace of 
alTcctation and folly, shows up the litilencta of tbe great, »od tpean 

> Compu-c hli wnjf with Burn*'*. 

■ ■ There mt ■ lililc iniii, >rJ he hsJ • little i 

Aoil he ulU, LiUle loul, let bi Cry,* ice, 

Pimily on 

'There »>■ i liiilt mm, md he hi.) t liule (un/ — 
One ihoultj think thli lujoltitt rlrlitiile of ■ pedinlic tffiniiaa misht hia. 
(iltnceil for ever the automiion that delivered it : but ihe oAcUl BntMUfv ta 
queilion it the (loK of ihe SMsion i<liirc>*r<l ta CKtrs'olHcul CDaKratulatHM to the 
Prince RefenC oo n bill Uul bid ivr pauctJ— a* if <ci rcpcit sad iiM>tt ana vor 
rrrort wtr* to juilify them, 
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a phaltnx of fUMMtien witli iu gliilcring point u with a diamond 

broKh. 

' In choMing Mnn ihc Rrgcnt named, 
" Had I a heart for fjlwhood frimd : " 
While gentle Hertford begxd and prajr'd 
For " > oung I am, and tore afraid."' ' 

Noiliinft in Pope or Prior rvcr nirpai>«ed the delicaie intintution and 
idimt Hiire of these linrt, and hundftvii more of our author's com- 
podiion. Wc with he would not rake paina to make ui think of 
them with lea* pleatute than formerly. — 'I'hc < Fudge Family ' ii io 
the tame «pirit, but with a tittle fallinf{-ofr. Then it too gictt 
a mixture of undii}tut>ed Jacobiniim and faahiooable Jai^. The 
'divine Fanny Bias' and 'the mounuint a la Rat/e' %urc in lorae- 
what quaintly with Buonaparte and the Bourbon*. The poet alu 
launchci the lightning of poliiical indignation i but it rather playa 
round and illuminet hit own pen than tcachet ihc devoted head* 
at which ii it aimed I 

Mr. Moore it in prtTtte iif<^ an amiable and etitmabte man. The 
cnribelliahed and voluptuous atyle of hi> poetry, hit unpretending origin, 
and hit nijinon figure, loon introduced him to the notice of 'he great, 
and hi> gaiety, hi* wit, his gooil-humour, and many agreeable accom- 
plbhment* fixed him there, the darling of hit friend* and the idol of 
faihion. If he ii no longer familiir with Royalty at with hi* garter, 
the fault it eot hia— hit adherence to hit prindplta canted the *cpar». 
tion — hit love of hit country wat the cloud that intercepted tbe 
tunthinc of court-favour. Thit ii to far well. Mr. Moote vindicatca 
hit own dt](nityi but ibe tense of imrintic worth, of wide-tpread 
fame, and of tbe intimacy of the great maket him perbapi a little too 
fattidiout and exigeuni aa to the preccntiont of other*. He hat been 
*o long accuHomcd to the lociety ol Wbij Lordt, and lo enchanted 
with the amilc of beauty and fathion, that he really fancie* him*etf 
one of the M, to which he it admitted on tufTetance, and triet very 
uaacecttaiily to keep other* out of it. He talk* familiarly of work* 
ihtx are or are not read ' in «ur circle ' ; and tcated amiling and at hit 
caie in a coronet- coach, enlivening the owner by his bntk lalliei and 
Attic conceit), is thockcd, a* he paitcK, to tec a Peer of the realm 
■hake handt with a poet. There ii a little indulgence of (pleen and 
envy, a little acrvility and pandering to aiittocratic pride in thi* pro- 
ceeding. )* Mr. Moore bound to adtite a Noble Poet to gel aa fstt 
at pottibie out of a certain publication, leit he thould not he able to 
give aa account at Holland or at Lansdown Houte, how his friend 

Lord B had ataociated himtelf with hi« friend L. H f Ii 

he afraid that tbe ' Spirit of Monarchy ' will eclipce the • Fablei for 
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de Holy Ailiuice ' io «iruIcoce and pUis (pcakiog ? Or are the 
mnnben of tbe * Fudge Ftnuly ' to tccure » nMmopoly for the that 
of Itie Bourbooa lod the doctme of Dinoc Right ? Dc^^um- be ii 
gcnud aod nreuDCt nujr not otfacn be paradoxical and arguraoU' 
mti Or matt no ooe bark at a Mtnincr or General, unlcn xhtj 
have been lini dandled, like a little Frencb jKij^du^, in (he lap of a 
lady of qualKy '. Duct Mr, htoore inaict on the double claim d 
biiib aod geoin* i* a title^ to mpeenfaility is all ^drocate* of lie 
popolar ode — bai kiiniclf f Or i* he uuuaat to keep the preteonOM 
of hji patriciiD and plebctao friend* quite tepaiatc, »o as to be hinnelf 
■he onlv poict of luiiuo, a tort of d«uUr mram^g, between ti>c two? 
It ii idle to think of aettiBg bouadi to ibt weakneaa and illuaions ef 
•^If-loTG ai lonfi a* it it confined to a mao't own brean ; btn it oiig|> 
not to be mndc a plea for holding Inck the powerful htnd that it 
Mrctched out to laTe aaoiher unggiiog wiib the cide of popdu 
prejudice, who haa mlfertd ihipwreck of bcalth, fame, and fbnnt 
io a oommoa caaie. and wIk> haa deferved the aid and the good 
wiihea of all who are (on mindple) embarked io the aamc cauie t^ 
eatial lenl and honesty, if oot by etjual talents to airport and to 
Morn it! 

1/' We ihall eonclude the ptctent article with a abort notice of «b 

'^ iodifidual wlio, in the can of hi* mind and in political princtplt, 

bear* no tcry remote reaemblaace to the patriM aod wit join apolicD 
of, and tm whotc merits wc thould descant at greater length, btit ihu 
petKOoal ioiimacy might be luppoied to rcndeT ua partial. It i» ««JI 
when pcrtonil tntimacy prodaoe* ihtt effect ; and when the light, thi; 
dazzkd Ui at a disiMoe, doea not od a cloacr intpeciion torn oa an 
optque rabatance. This ia a charge that nooc of hi* frieisdi wiB 
bring ajpinat Mr. Leigh Hum. He imjirovca upon acqunnUBce. 
The author Irandaici adrittrably intu tbe man. Indeed tSe~very 
fault* of hi* Kyle are rtrtuei tu tbe iadiridial. HI* natural gaiety 
and Bpri;>ht!itiei> of manner, hit hi^h animaj ipirtts, and tite nnaaf 
qu^ilily of hit mind, produce an imiticdiale fascination and intoxicaooo 
in iho»e who come in contact with him, and carry off in aocietj vbrn- 
titi in hi* writing* may to *oiim teem fist and impertinent. From 
great tanguintpeia of tnuper, from great quickneH and unaiamcdng 
iim[>lidty, he nuu on to the public a> bi- doea at hti own bnide, 
and talk* about himtelft forgetting that be ia not tJwnyi aniong 
Iricnda. Hi* look, hi* tone are rrcjnired to potot many ihioga iIj 
he Hy»: hi* fiaok, cordial ni.-inoer reconcile* yoo inuantly co ■ link 
oTcnbeartngi ottr-weening tetf-complaceticy. *To be ;u)niired, be 
need* b«t to be teen ' : but perhapi tie ought (o be seen to be folly 
qipecciated. No one erer Mnigbt bia tocteiy who did not come aval 
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with a more favourable opinion of liim : no odc was ever <iUappointed| 
except thoK who hail enirrtaioed idle piejudicet ugaimt him. He 
wniecimM irillei witii hii icadcn, or tiro of 4 lubjcct (from not 
being urged on bv ihc nimuluR ot immcdiatr aympalhy) — but in con- 
reriaiion he in .lii life ud aoimatiot), combimng the viTaciiif of the 
Kboolboy with the resources of the wit aod the line of the Kholar. 
The pereonal chataaer, the ^)Oiil;uicou« impulses, do doc appear to 
excuse the autlmr, unless yuu ire aci^uiiDted witli his uiuatiun ackd 
habiti — like some proud beauty who gi^^ herself wh»t we think 
itrangc .lirt ued gracet under a rnank, but who i* inniintly fbrgiren 
when she >hcws her fice. We have wid that Lord Byion h a 
niblime coxcomb: why should wc not «ay that Mr. Hum i* a 
delightful one ! Tbere is certxinly an exuberance of satisfaction in 
hit manner which h more than the >trict lof^ical preniiKra wuiaot, 
■od which dull and phlegmatic constitution* know nuchiog of, lad 
caoouc understand liU they tee it. He i* the only poet or literary 
man wc ever knew who puti un in mind of Sir John Suckling or 
Killigrew or Carewi or who united rare intellectual ac<iuircmcnt* 
with outward grace and natural gentility. Mr. Hunt ought to have 
been a geDtknun bom, and to haie patroniacd men of leitera. He 
might then have played, and aunj^, and laughed, and talked his lift 
away ; have written manly pro»e, e!ef;ant terse ; and hi* Si«ry ^ 
R'tniai would hare been praised by Mr. Blackwood. A« it is, there 
is BO mun now liiing who at the name time wtilcs protc and terse ao 
well, with the exception of Mr. Southcy (ao exception, wc fear, that 
will be liitlc paJatable to either of thcM ^cntJenieD). His prose 
writings, howc>er, ditptay more coosiiriency of principle than the 
laureate's * hit verses more taste. We will renture to oppose kia 
Third Canto of the Storj ef Jtimmi for cUsstc elegance and natural 
feelin}', to any eoual number of lines from Mr. Southey's Epict or 
from Mr. Moore s I. alia Rookh. In a more gay and coovcrattiooal 
■tyle of writing, we think his /-'piitie to LorJ Bjrrwt on his gwag 
abroad, is a muierpiece ; — and the frtul o/ih P«rti has mo ttirougfa 
several editions. A light, ^ouliar grace, and mild uapreteitdiBg 
pMbos arc the characteriaticB of his mure sportirc or lettous writings, 
whether in poetry or prose. A smile plays round the iparkling 
features of the one ; a tear is ready to start from the thoughtful gaie 
of the other. He perhaps takes too little pains, and indulges in too 
much wayward capiice in both. A wit and a poet, Mr. Hunt ii also 
diciinguished by lincnets of tact and stciljng sense : he has only been 
a Tisionary in humanity, the fool of virtue. What then is the draw- 
back to to many shining aualitici, that Jiu nude them uiwleta, or 
even bunful to their owner r His crime it, to haie been Editoe of 
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tbc £xaMMtr teo y«trt aoo, wbea KMne alhiMiM wa* mMle in it U 
the age or th« prcKtii King, ood thoagh hit Majnty bu grown 
oldcFr oar IvcUcM poiiticiaa it no wi*« tbaa he wu iImo 1 



ELIA, AND GEOFFREY CRAYON 

So Mr. Charle* Lamb and Mr. Watktngtott Irvine cbooM to detigaaie 
ihcmtelvrti acid tu their lucubratJoM under om or other of tfaeec 
■MHW A gurrrt hsTc gained coD«id«rable ootice from the paUiCt vc 
•haU berc attempt to diicrimioatc Uieir irveral styki aaa maaneri 
and to point out th« beauuet and defect* of each io ueatieg of 
Moiewhai limtlar subject*. 

Mr. Iriinc it, wc lake it, the more popular writer of the two, or a 
more genera) TaTourite: Mr. Lamb hai more devoted, and pethapi 
more judiciou* partiiMis. Mr. Irvine it by birth an American, and 
hat, a* it tnn, tiinmrd tht trtamt and taken olf patterns with great 
ekill and clevcrnen, from our bett known and ha]>pie)t writers, w tint 
ihrir thoughti and almoat their repuiation are indirectly ttamlVrred 
to bin P4gc, and tmile upon ua from another hemtBphere, like *ifae 
pale rcncx ot Cynthia'* brow ' : he tuccccdt to our admiratioci and 
our tympaihy by a tort of preictiptivc liile and traditional privilege. 
Mr. Lamb, on the contrary, being 'native to ibe manner here,' 
though he too hat boriowed front prcvioa* tovrcca, ioMead of avail- 
in;; htni8cir of the moat popular aod admired, has groped out hit way, 
and mad*f hia moit iiucceiiful reieirchet among the more obicure and 
tntric^tte, though certainly not the leait pitby or pleasant of our 
writer*. Mr. Wathingion Irvine has celled and (nini^!»Dted the 
flowers of iDod(TO literature, far the amuKntent of the general reader : 
Mr. Lamb ba» raked among the du4i aod cobwebs of a more rentoie 
period, has exhibited specimens of curious lelics, aad pored over 
moth-eaten, decayed manuncripts, for the benefit of the more in<|uintiTt 
and ditcerning part of the public. Antiquity after a time ha* tbe 
grace of novelty, at old fathiont revived are mistaken for new ooeii 
and a certain (junintnctt and singularity of style is an agreeable relief 
to the smooth and innipid monotony of modern coropotition. Mr. 
Lamb hat tuccceded not by conforming lo the S^rii af ibt jfgt, but 
in opposition lo it. He does not march boldly along with the c^owd. 
but steals off the pavement to pick hia way tn tbe contrary direction. 
He prefers hye-tvayi to f^hviayt. When the full tide of huraao life 
pourt along to lome festive show, to tome pageant of a day, Elia 
would ttand on one tide to look over an old book-stall, or stroll down 
lome deserted pathway in search of ■ pensive inscription over a 
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rrtng dooiway, or tomt quaint drvic« in architecture, illwnratiTv 
of embryo art uod ancient maauen. Mr. Lamb liai die ««y loul 
of ID aiiti<]uaiiaii, » thin implin a reflcciing huminitT I tlie liltn of 
ihe {Mit hovcts foictcr Matt hiro. He i> ihy, •eniiuvr, the tererw 
of every thing coatie, vulgar, obtruHivc, and lammemfJaet. He would 
lain ' ihuffie olf ihia mortal coil,' and hix spirit clothe* ittelf in the 
garb of elder time, homelier, but more durable. He is borne along 
whh DO pompous paradoxei, ehioes in no glittering tinKl of a fashion- 
able phrateolog^ : ii neither fop nor tophitt. He lias none of the 
tmbuleDCC or troth of new-fangled opinions. Hii ttyle run« pure 
utd dear, though it may often take an underground cburte, or be coil-~' 
■eyed through old-failiioned conduit' pipe*. Mr. L;imb doe* tiot 
court popularity, nor strut in gaudy plumes, but shrinki from every 
kiod of ottcniatioua and obrioua preieoBioa into the retircmetit of hit 
own mind. 

* The iclf-ipplatiiling binl, the pcarock Ht : — 
Mark what a lumptuoui phantcc ii he I 
Meridian lun-bcanii tempt him id unfold 
Hii radianl gloriei, uute, green, ind gold ! 
He trodi » if, some lolcran niuiic n«r. 
Hi) meaiund iitp vrete governed by hit eari 
And Memt lo ay- — ' Ye meaner fun t, {^irc ptam, 
I km lil fpltndour, dignity, and grace ( ' 
Not lo the phtaiant on hu charm* prruimet, 
Tllough he ino hat a glory in hii plume*. 
He, Cntiitian-tike, reticiu with modcM miea ^ 
To the doK eopK or fir lequeitcrcd green, > 
And ihine* irithoui deijring to be teen.' J 

ThcM line* «rcll describe the modctt and delicate beauties of 
Mi. Lamb's vrilingi, cootruted with the lofty and vaii>.glcfftOU( 
preteasions of some of hii contempoiarieE. Tht> gentleman is HM 
one of ihow who py all their homage to the prctaiting idol : he 
thinltB that 

' New-boin gaudt arc made and moulded of things put,* 

nor does he 

' Give to diiM that i> a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o'cr-du«ed.* 

His coavictioai 'do not in bioad rumour lie,' nor are they *Kt off 
to the «-vrld in the glistering foil ' of fashion ; but ' live and breathe 
doft in those pure eyes, and perfect judgment of all-seeing time.' 
Mr. Lasnb liiher alFccts sod is tenacious of the obscure and remote : 
of that which ictu on its own intrinsic and silent merrt ; which 
scorns all alliance, or eveit the suspicion of owiag any thin; to noisy 
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clamour, to the g\ut of circonutaacct. There i* a fiiw tone of 
thiin-tmra, i moral prfipccti*e m his wriitng*. He ddighii lo 
dwell oa (li« wbich U frnh to the cjrc cf ineiiwrj { he yeami 
attd covcii what loothes the ftaUty of bumaa nanre. That tou 
him raoii ncarlv which U withdrawn to a cenuu diitmice, wTir<3_^ 
Tetgri on the borders of obliTion : — (hat pique* and praToict bm 
fancy mon, which it hid frotn a uipexGciat glaoce. That which 
(faoagh gone by, is «iill remciitbeTed, \i in hit view more genuia^] 
lOd has given more ■ rttal Mgni thai it will lire,' thtn a thing of 
yesterday, th:it may l>e forgotieo to-morrow. Dejth has in thia 
•enae the spirit of life in it t and the ihadoa^ hu to our antlior 
aomething lubuactial in it. Ideat saTouf moct of reality ia hi* miDclj., 
or rather hia imaginaaon loiter* on the edge of each, and a 7*se < ' 
hi* writing* rccals to our fancy the tlrangrr on the grate, fluttering in' 
ii* duaky tenuity, with it4 idle tuperatition and hoapitabie welcome ! 

Mr. Lamb hai a dJttaate to new ben, to new books, to new 
building*, to new cubtoiun. He ii shy of all impoMog appearaoceif 
of 4.11 utumptions ot' iclf-impart»)ce, of all adrentiiiou* Drmmenca, ■ 
all mechanical adv.intagea, even to a ncrvout exccta. It is 
merely thai he doc* not rely upon, or ordinarily arail t)iiR»elf 
them i he holds them in abhorrence, he utterly abjure* and discardaJ 
them, and places a great gulph between him and them. He dtsdtiwl 
all the vulgar artificei of aulborihip. all the cant of critictMo, 
help* to notoriety. He hai no grand iwelling theories to attract I 
vbionary and the enthuiiaat, no painag topici to allure the thouglule 
and the vain. He evade* the present, he mock* the tutnre. Hit 
affection* revert lo, and settle on (he past, but then, even thii max 
have something personal and local in it to interest him deeply and 
thoroughly ; he [ntche* his tent in the nibuibs of existing manners;^ 
bring! down the account of character to the few atraggUitg remain* i " 
the Ian generation ; leldom venturer beyotul the bills of monalityi j 
and occupies that nice point between egotism and di*tntere(tcd>l 
humanity. No one makca the tour of out southcra lactropolia, or 
describes the manners of the last age, so well aa Mr. Lamb with m 
fine, and yet to formal an air — with iiuch vivid obscuiity. with-Sodl^ 
arch pii^uaocy, luch picturciu)ue quainioeaa, tucb amiling 
How admirably be has ekctchcd the former inmate* of the < 
Houtc ; what * line fretwork he makei of their double and 
ehtrie* ! ' With what a firm, yet subtle pencil he ha* embodied 
Afri. Batll/t Oplnioai on tt^hiil ! How notably he embalms a 
battered bfoui how delightfully an amour, that was cold forty yean 
ago, levivet to his page* ! With what well-diiguiied humour, he 
introduce* us to his relation), and how freely he terve* up hit fridadi ! 
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Ccnoialy, tome of bi* i)(>rtfiit9 arr^xiurtt, and will do to hao^ up ii 
Iming inii iiiely emblems of human infirmily. Then there it no one 
wbu has so nirc an eit for 'the chimci jt midniKht,' not eren 
excepting Mr. Junicc Shallow ; nor could Mjslcr Silence hitnielf 
take hii ' cheeir and pipping ' with a more nigniiicatit and iftliiirMtory 
Air. With what » g\MO Mr. Lu»b dtncribet (he iona and court* m 
law, the Temple and Gny't-lna, aa if he had been a uudent tbcre 
for the laiit two hundred yeaca, ao<I had been aa well acquainted with 
the pecnm of Sir Frsnci* Bacon at he in with hts portrait or vrntiagt'. 
It IB hard to uy whether St. John'* Gate i» connected with more 
intense and authentic aasociatiDns in hi> mind, .ii a part of old London 
Wall, or ai the frontispiece (tiinc out of mind) of the Gcndcman'* 
Magazine. He haunta Watling-atreet like a gentle spirit; the 
ayenuea to the play-houac« are thick with panting recolJectioiu, and 
ChtitiVHotpital Mill breathe* tlie balmy breath of infancy in hit 
detctiplion of it '. Whittington and his C»l ate a fine hallucination 
for Mr. Lamb's historic Muse, and we believe he never heartily 
(brgave a certain writer who took the subject of Guy Faux out of 
hia handi. The (UCCt» of London are his fairy-land, teeming with 
wonder, with life and intcicat (a bis reiroapective glance, ai it did to 
the eager e^e of childhood : he bat contrived to wcaTe itf tricctt 
traditionn into a bri£ht and endlett romance ! 

Mi. Lamb'a igite iii_l>Qoltj-i» atio Rne, and it ii peculiar. It b 
not the worte for a little idiaijncratj. He does not go deep into the 
Scotch noTcIt, but he in at home in Saiallet ox Fielding. He it 
little read in Junius or Gibbon, but no man can give a better account 
of 6unon'« Anatomy of Melancholy, or Sir Thomas Rrown't Uin- 
Burial, or FuUci't Wotthien, or John Bunyan'ft Holy War. No 
one it more unimprenible to a tpecious declamation ; no one rclinhet 
a recondite beauty more. His admiration of Shaketpear and Milton 
does not make bint deipiae Popei and he can read Paxnell with 
patience, and Gay with delight. Hit tattc in French and German 
litcranire ii somewhat defective ; nor has he made much progresi in 
tbc ftcience of Political Economy or other abtcruBe ttudict, though he 
ha* read -nn folios of controvertial divinity, merely for the take of 
the intricacy of style, and to save hini«elf the pain of thinkinf;. 
Mr. Lamb » a good judge of pricta and piciuret. Hi* admiration 
of Hogarth does credit to both, particularly when it is considered 
that Leoiurdo da Vinci i* his next greatest favourite, and that his 
lote of the lutval does not proceed from a want of ttiie for the idtd, 
Hia wortt fault it an over-ca^emett of cnthutiatm, which occ3«ionally 
makes him take a surfeit of hi* highett favourite). — Mr. Lamb excelt 
in familiar conversation almoit u much as in writing, when bi* 
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modnty doc* not orcrpowcr hit irif-poucMUm. Hr i» as little of 
a pcoaer a* ])OMibJc ; but be Uurti out thr finftt wit and «coae ia tlte 
world. He kecpi a Hood deal in the txtck-grovod it first, till «cme 
Fxccllent conceit pubn him forward, and then be abacodi iit wkin 
aad pJetoDtry. Tbcrc ii a primitiTc ninpliciiy and «rlf-dciiial aboai 
hii nunncni and n Qaakcriim tn hi* fKrtoul appearance, whicb n, 
however, rclicred by a fine Titiso bead, full cf dumb etoqaence! 
Mr. Lamb it a gmrra) favourite wmIi thotc who know liim. Hit 
character u cqiaaUy riogvlar aod amiable. He it codeared to hit 
fnend* not IcM by bia foiblee than hit vinuct; he iniurea tbcir cncem 
by the one, and doe* not woumI their tclf-love by the other. He 
gaini ground in the opinion of others, by making no advances ia hit 
own. Wc caiiily admire geniu* where the dii!idcnce of the potseuor 
make* our iicknowledgment of nHrit teem like a ton of pctrooage, oi 
act of c<»dc*C«liiaon, at we wtUiogly extend our good office* where 
thn are not exaaed ai obligaiioni, w repaid with aulka indiiFercnce. 
— The style of the I^uayi of Hlia ii liable to the charge of a cenain 
mtutneriim. Hii aentencct are cut in the mould of old aothort j hn 
exptCMion* arc borrowed from ihcm ; but his fcdingt and obtcrvatioif 
are genuine and original, taken from scttul life, or frotn hU owv— 
breast i and he may be taid (if any one can) 'to bare coined hia 
heart for irtit,' and to have tplit hit brain iot fiac dittindiooa! 
Mr. Lamb, from the peculiarity of hii exterior and addrcai at an 
author, would protiably never have made hi* way by detached aad 
independent ctrurtii ( but, fnrtuoalcly for himieif andf other*, he hat 
taken advaotagc of the Periodical Pre**, where he ha* bcco stuck 
into notice, and the texture of his compomiioBt it atfuredly fine 
enough to bear the broadest glare of popularity that bat hitherto 
shone upon ilieni. Mr. Lamb^ literary elFurit have procured hin 
civic honour* (a thing unheard of in our time*), and be hot beta 
invited, in hii character of Ema, tu dine at a lelect party with IIm 
Lord Mayor. We thould prefer this diRtinction ig that of 
poet-laureai. We would recommend to Mr. WaithmBo's 

iif Mr. Lamb hsu not antidpaeed a*) the JteiamoJ Gray tmd the 
'ohn IVooiivii of the tame author, as an agreeable relief to the noite 
of a City feast, and the heat of City elections A friend, a 
time ago, ([uoled lome linea' from the latt- mentioned of tbetc t 
which meeting Mr. Godwin'i eye, he was so struck with the 1 
of the pais.igc, and with a contciouincic of having seen it before, that 
was uQcasy till he could recollect where, nnd ancr hunting to vain 
* The detctiplion of iporu in the fomt ; 

*Td >cc the lun to bed tad lo kiik. 
Like wiinc hut lauvuitt villi (lowlod (71*,' Ik. 
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it in Ben JoDson, Bnumont and Fletctin, and other not unlikely pJini, 
tent to Mr. Lamb to Itnow if he could help him to the author! 

Mr. Waahingtoo Irvine't aci^uaJniaQce with Enjliih literature 
begine almotc where Mr. Lamb'i end*, — wiih the Spectator, Tom 
Brown's worlci and the wit« of Que<en Anoe. He it not bottomed 
in oiu elder writer*, nor do we think that he liaa tasked his own 
Jaculties much, at least on L'oglish f-rouod. Of the merit of hi* 
Kmtier-toeker, and New York Morici, we cunsot pretend to judge. 
But ia ht« Stettb'boft and Bractbri^^JiaU he givea ui very good- 
American copict of our fintinh Ettayitta and Novdiits, which tmj 
be vrry well on the other ride of the water, or an proof* of thi* 
capiUlitic* of the notional gcniun, but which might be dispeawd ivith 
here, where we have to bout of the originaU. Not only Mr. 
Irvine'i language i« with great taste and felicity modelled on that of 
Additon, Goldsmith, Sterne, or Mackenzie ; but tbe ihoughti and 
Koliineoti ate taken at the rebound, and as they are brought forward 
at the present period, want both treihoett and probability. Mr. 
Irvine's writings are literary aruuhrtmimi. He come* to Rngtand 
for the first time ; and being on the spot, fandet himself in the 
midst of those characters and manner* which he had read of in the 
&ectaior and other approved authors, and which were the only 
idea he had hitherto toiraed of the parent couairy. Initetd of 
looking round to see what wf art, he set* to work to desert lu at 
v/e wire — at second hand. He has Pardon jVdams, or Sir Roger de 
Coverley in h'u'minJ'i eyt' ; and he makes a village curate or a 
country "njuire io Yorkshire or Hampihire sit to these admired 
models for their portrait* in the beginning of the tiitietceoth century. 
Whatever the tn^niou* authw ha* been mo«t delighted with in the 
rep retCDtat ions of books, he transfers to his pon-^lio, and swears 
that he ha* found it actually existing in the cource of his obserration 
and travels through Great Britain. Instead of tracing the change* 
that have taken place in society since Addiion or Fielding wrote, he 
transcribe* their accouM in a different hand-writing, and thti* kccpa 
u« luiiooary, at leaai in our most attractive and praise-worthy qualities 
of simplicity, honesty, modesty, hospitality, and good-nature. This is 
a very flattering mode of turning liciion into hiitoryi or history into 
Action ; and we ibouM scarcely know ourselves again in the toftened 
and altered Itkencn, but (hat it bears the date of 1810, and issue* 
from the press in Albemarle -street. This is one way of compliment- 
ing our national and Tory prejudice*; and coupled with literal or 
exaggerated portraits of Tonka peculiarities, could hardly fail to 
please. The first Essay in the Shith-imi, that on national Anti- 
pathiea, is the bc« ; but after that, the sterling ore of wit or feeling 
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l» gradtiilly wua thinner and ibinmr, till in fadct to the sludtiw 
of a ttmit. Mr. Irvioc ii hiniwlf^ w« Mie<ic, a moat agiccable and 
dnerriiq; nuiit tad ha* brcn led into tt)« natoral nad {^rdoosbtr 
error we tpeak of, b; tlte lemplinj; bait of Eoropcan popularity, in 
which be thought there vnt no more likely method of tucccedJDj; 
than by imitaiirig the ttylc of our tuocUrd 'iilhofs, aod ^Tinjt ui 
crcdii for the viftoci of our forefalbcra. 



Wc should Dot (tcl that we had diacbarged ovr obltgMMOt to 
truth or frieiiiiKbip, if wv verc to let tbt* rohune go witboiu in- 
troducin]; into ii the name uf the aathor of ftrriiuai. Thit it the 
more proper, inaamiich at be ii a character l>y~)nin(clf, and the ool; 
poet now liiiog that i* a mere pocc If we were aaked what bor of 
man Mi. Kaowlr* it, wc could only uy, ■ be ta the writer of 
Virginiut.' Hi» moct intimate fricndt tec cothinit in bim, bv which 
they could trace the work to the author. The Keda of oranuuc 
MMiM are cuDtained and foticred in the warmth of the blood tbu 
Baw( b hii veioi ; hit heart dictatei to hit head. Xht moM Ok. 
couciout, the moit unpretending, the moo anicu of mortals, ^ 
inatioctivcly obc)-t the impuUct of luiur^l {ecling, and produce* a 
perfect work of art. He hot hardly read a poem or a pLay or teea 
any thing of the world, hm he he«ra the asxiom beattOga oF bb o«« 
heartr and makea othen teef them by the force of tymjnthjr. Igao- 
rant alike of rules, ccgudleaa of modcle. he fuUowc the atcpa ofwnh 
and nmpUciir ; aodurength, propurtiuo, anil delicacy arr the infallible 
reiultt. By thinking of nothing but hii tubjcci, he rircts the Utcs- 
tion of the audience to it. All bit dialogue tcnd» to actioD, all hit 
Bituaiions form cliuiic grcnip*. There ia no doubt that Vrrgtnint i* 
(he beat actmg tragedy that has been produced on the roodem Kage> 
Mr. Knowlcs liim*elf was a player at one ttroe, and tbii circumstance 
has probably enabled liim tu judge of the pictuieiii}uc and dramatic 
effect of hia lircs, aa we think it might hare atutted ShAkeapcar. 
There it no impcriinent diiplay, no flauntirig poetry ; the wtiui 
immediately conceives how a thought would tell if be b*d to tpeak it 
himself. Mr. Knowlcs is the lirtt tragic writer of the age t in other 
respects he is a common man ; and diiidct his time acd bit atfectiom 
bciwecD his plots and hit fithtng-iackle, between the Muac*' tptin^ 
and tbone mountain- ttreams which tparkle like bit own eye, ibM gii 
out like his own voice at the tight of an old friend. Wc hare known 
him aimott from a child, and we musi uy he appotrt to vt the tame 
boy-poet that he ever was. He has been cradled in »ong, and rocked 
in it as in a dream, forgetful of himself and of the world ! 

The End of The SriaiT or the Aok. 
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PREFACE TO AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE 
LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED 



Th^ke are two congidcraiionii which teem oeceuiuy to be attended 
to in abiidgiug my author; the uu of the work, rcDd«iiDE it 
iucuMiblc to the eeoerality of tvadert, nod the merit of the wotk, 
rendering it deurable th»l it should be within c»ery one's fe*ch. It 
ii cjuy to pcrcdrc, that theK two conditioas arc not alwaya united : 
there are boric worki who«e only merit Mvmt to be, thut they are (o 
Urge that nobody cao read them i whute ponderoui bulk, uid for- 
midable appeamncc, happily icrvc u a barrier to keep out the infection 
of theii dulnets. 

The work, of which the following i« an abridgment, notwith«taodiag 
tti excellence, baa been IJttic read, A philosophical work in tewt» 
large volumes preienta no very great attractions to the indolent 
curio*ity of moit readers. tiTcn the seven volumes of Claritu, aod 
Sir Charles GraadiKoo, are at present viewed with doubtful looks by 
the eye of taate, aci reluctantly engaged in : and our modern novelists, 
that happily privileged race of author*, whoee works ■ cot sicklied o'er 
with the pole cast of thought,' are exempt from the chatj^ of dulnett 
or tnnid, have been obliged to contract the bouodle** iccnet of ibcir 
tinagiiliilion within four tirndcr volumcti, where the diminutive ptge vie< 
in vain with the luxuriant margin. A« lo the iiudioua and rccluae 
reader, there is geocrally another obstacle which prevents him from 
gr»tifying his curiosity with mpect to works of thii extent, however 
valuable or important. 

Again, there arc works of great length, which cannot, however, 
be reduced into a leiscompss, 'without sulfcting loin and diminution.' 
Though vast, there in nothing luclesK, nothing supcrtluou* in them i 
and nothing can he taken away or displaced, without destroying the 
symmetry and connection of the whole. I'his is certainly not die 
case with the writings of Abraham Tucker : they ate eacurabered 
and weighed down with a load of urmecesBary matter. Not that 
there arc any great tne<]U3litici in them, nor any part* which, taken 
separately, are not entertaining and valuable ; but the work it swelled 
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out with eadln* repetttioiw of tttclf. Tbe nine thing i* raid om 
uid oTcr sgaiD ; the umc nibjecu diKiutcd in i diflcrcot (hapr, lill 
the nadtr u tired, aad hit altctilioD quite dtitrictcd. Thit ndinJ 
defect, which ii ctttaioly a drawback on the lutfulncM of th« mtk, 
»pcan evidently to have uiicti ^om the maantr of compOHDg it. 
The authot wa* a pttnte gentleman, who wrote at bi* ease, and foi 
lui own imuiemeM : he had Doching to do but to take hit time, and 
fallow the whim of the nwrncei. He wrote without any regubi 
plu, sad without forcweiog or being coaccraod obovi the deTiationi, 
Ik* dufiiaga and wiodingt, and ibe iimicate cfoaMixncnicRtt in which 
he thouU be cniaogled. He bad leiture oo hit haads ; aitd provided he 
got out of the labyrinth at laM, be wa* tati«£ed — no maMer how otue 
he had lost hit way in it. When a tubjcct presented itself to hiai, be 
exhaiutcd aU he bid to tay upon it, and then dimiiucd tt for snotbti. 
The chapter wa« thrown uide, and forgotten. If tbe mnc lubjea 
Kcurrtd again in a diifcrent connection, he turned it over in fail 
thought* ofreth i as hit idcai aiote b his mind, be conunittcd then 
to paper ; he repeated the lame thiaga orer ag^n, oc inaerted any new 
OMervation or example that tuggetted ittelf to him in confirmattoo of 
hit argnment ; and thut by tbe help of a new title, and by gifiog a 
dilTcrrnt applic^on to tbe whole, a new chapter wai completed, oy 
thii meant, at he binucif remjirks hit writing* are rather a tiatue of 
looce eataya than a regular work : and indeed tJie Icaret of the Sybtb 
could not be more looae and uncoonecied. It ii to lar then ma 
being an injury, that it inun be rather an adrantage to the origioal 
work to expunge it* repetitions and confine its digretaiotia, if thii 
could be done properly. 

This it, in lact, what I bare attempted to do: whenever I came 
to a pauage that wat merely a repciitioo of a fbrmci one, I atnick it 
out : and at the tame time, I endeavoured to abridge those detailed 
portt of the work which were the longeit, and tbe leatt tntcrcttiD^ 
and to correct the general redundance of the atyle. I have not, 
however {that I know of), omitted any thing cwcntial to the merit «f 
the woik. All the singular obtervations, all the line illtittratioiui 
I have given nearly in an entire suie to tlie reader : I wa* afraid to 
touch them, lest 1 should spoil iticni. The rule that I went by wat, 
to give every thing that I thougbt would strike tbe attcotion la 
reading the work it»cir, and to leaic out every thing (except what «v 
^eolutely necetury to the undcrtunding of the mbject), that vookl 
be likely to make oo lasting imprciaion on the mind. A good 
abridgment ought to contain just as much at we tbotild with to 
recollect of a book ; it thould give back (onl^ in a more perfect 
manner) 10 a reader well acquainted with tbe onginal, * the tnue id 
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his mind,' to that be would lain iki farotitiw pauiHC, none of tlie 

frominenc put*, or dittingutihtng feUuTcs of die work. How far 
hiTc (uccccdcd, muM be left to (be dccitioo of other* : umI 
perhapn in tome rc*pecu one is leM > judge of the cxccudoa of a 
work like ttiit, than of an orij;inal pcrformaocc. Tbc tame dec«|)tioB 
ukei place here, ai, 1 hive been told by punttri, M>in«umc« happem 
in copying a Gne picture Your mind it full of the ongiaal, and ym 
tec the imitation tbiough thii borrowed medium ; ^u tranifiMr iu 
gmcc and ipirii into the copy ; you connect iti glowio); tinti and 
delicRIc louchci with a meagre oiitlioe, and i warm fincy iheds it* 
luatre orer that which is iittlc better than a blank : but when the 
original impreition ti faded, and yoa hiTC nothing left but the copy 
for the imaginuiiun to feed on, you ^nd the spirit evaporated, the 
expression gone, and you wonder at your own miuake. [ can only 
(ay, that I have done my bctt to prevent my copy of the Light of 
Nature from degenerating into a mere (/atri menairm. As 10 the paint 
and labour it has cost mc, or the lime 1 have dceotcd to it, I shall 
say nothing. However, if imy one should be tcnipulout on that 
be»d, I might answer, aa Sir Joshua Reynolds it said to have done to 
some penon who catilled at the price of a picture, and desired to 
know how long he had been doing it, 'All my lii«.' 

Of the work itself, I can speak with more confidence. I do imk 
know of any work in the shape of a philow>phical treatitc that 
contains so much good scoae so agreeably rKpressed. The character 
of the work ii, in this resp^a, altogether singular. Amidst all the 
abitniKnets of the moit subtle disauisltioos, ii is as familiar as 
Montaigne, and ai wild and cntertaimng at John Bunile. To the 
ingenuity and clo«enets of the metaphysician, he uoites the principal 
knowledge of ihc man of the world, and the utmoit uptight! ineis, and 
even I«viiy of imagination. He is the only philosopher who appears 
to hai« had his seusei always aiout tm, or to have poesrssed the 
eoTiable faculty of attending at the tame time to what was passtog in 
hii own mind, and what was going on without him. He spiilied 
every thing to the pnrpotes of philosophy ; he conid not tec any thing, 
the most famiiiar objects or the commoncii events, without connecting 
ihrm with the illntiration of some difficult problem. The tricks of a 
young kittcD, or a little child at play, were sure to suggest to him 
some useful observation, or nice distinction. To this habit, he was, 
no doubt, indebted for what Paley justly calls * his unrivalled power 
of illoitraiion.' To be coaviiKed that he posaeued this power in tbe 
higheit degree, it >> only nececsary to look into almoat any page of 
his writings : at least, I think it impotcible for any one not to perceive 
the beauty, the amvttt, tbc force, tbe deamcMt md propriety of hit 
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QluMratMMi wbo ha* not previoody had hit undemanding tenagdj 
oTFrlaid vntb locic and eriticiMn.' — If ht wm lurpasaed by one or nm 
writen in lofku prcciiiM and Ryatenuiic profundity, there is no nea- 
{ifaycical writer who n equal to him in clearncM of apprcbenaioo, ud a 
varioiw bngbt into bianian uiurc. Thouxh he excelled grestlv b 
both, yet, be excelled more in what in called the mcthcxl of inductaooi 
than that of analy>!« : he convince* the reader oliencr hy ahewing Ihib 
the Mag ia diEmitc. than by defining it* abttnci qiulitiea: at [be 
ptiilow^cTif MM to have proved the eXHlcnceofmotioD byjjetiiBjBp 
lod wallciDg. I do not, for niy own pan, took up with all ih«i awt 
and admiraiion to the gtMit proienora of abatnct reaaoning that it ii 
iMial to do. They are w uc from being moi of great cotnpreheBaoa 
of mind, (if by thi* we are to undentand contprebendiDg the whole 
of erety lubjcct) that the contrary i« generally the caac. They are 

Kraons of few idea*, of alow pcrccptMOS of narrow cajiaciliea, of diU 
I reicmire feelings, who cannot seize or enter into tike lafiliiH 
mriety and rapid aucccMaoa of natural ob)tai, wkI are only luacepdUr 
ofthrae impreinoaaofdiiBg*, which being oomnon lo all objecti^aad 
ooottaotly repeated, cocne at leogth lo Hx thote lasttng tracea in the 
fiund, which nothing can ever alter or wear oot. By attending oaJy 
to one atpcct of thing*, and that ihc umc, and by leaving out Ilwayi 
lho(e raiouic difTcrencci and perplexing irregoUritic* which diwffh 
the »]ug2i»h unifortnity of out ideas, and give life and modon to oar 
being, men of forraal imderataodiog* are aometirnea able to pome 
their in<]iiiric« with a tteadinm and certainty that are tncopipatibk 
whh a more exieiuivc range of thought. AlMUaction it a trick to 
anpply the defect of oomprehensioD. The mooUa of the underatanding 
may be Kud not lo be large enough lo contain the groaa concrcir 
object* of nature, but will itill admit of their nanwa, aad deacripbooi, 
aad geeeral forms, which lie flatter and cloocr in the bruD, and are 
more e^iily managed. The moit perfect abitraciion ia notbtng more 
than ihc art of making use of only one half of the undersLaoding, and 
neier necing more than one half of a subject, in 'iie aamc manner M 
W« find that (ho*e pertona have the acateat perceptioaa, wbo h«TC toat 
•ome ooe of their acosc*. A bub, therefore, who diadam the «ae of 
oomnaOB aenae, and tliink* to arrive at the tughevt poitit of jAiloaophv, 
by thu* denaturalixiog hi* uoderauodiag, i* lULe « prrsoo who ahoold 

' ThcH pcTMet who hive Wrn m loag ea the »ck of aKOBtprtbaarible ihexM* 
*n<l captioua dkpvta, iihott muidi hiit bwB u»t<bc<t on the PrDCTMtB*' bad «t 
■nrtcph^icil ijilan*, till Ibey htri icqulitJ i li«T«r of aav thing like i ihiimwiii 
■MM* or rimilUr ttfitmiun, pnl Ri' in minil o( irhai li Mij of dtoae wfm havt 
hm ntilj pn M ib« tuk i they on fccir Ihcii luinicur*! dlflortcd itatt uknUj 
trtll ; il ii iht mua af iFflM mJ motion whidi b itnth to them. 
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deprive himcelf of the utc of hi« cye-iighi, in order that he mi^t be 
able 10 grope hiB way better in the dark ! 

A man may act up for a iryetein-iiukrt, upon » unglc idea : be 
caoDoi write a sensible book without a great many. I do not deny 
that one idea may oflen jnrotve, ;ind be tlie parent of many otheli : 
but 1 du nut tec huw knowledge ii ^i all the worae, because it bring* 
ui immediately ac<}uaintcd with the very form of truth, initcad of 
terving merely u an index, or eluc to direct ui In the icarch of it. 
If the one method letidi raorc elTcctually to sharpen the understanding, 
the other cnrichca tt more. The ooc method put* you upon exerting 

J 'our own faculties ; the otlier. meeting you half way. wisely save* you 
rom the neccsrity of ukiug all that pains and trouble in the tearch 
after truth, which few perioni are dispoaed to take, and it therefore 
more generally lucful. The great merit of our author's wtitingi ia 
undoubtedly that sound, practical, comprehensive good tcnic, which i* 
lo be found in every part of them. What is I believe the iruen 
test of line wate, i« that affecting simplicity in hia observation*, which 
proceeds from their extreme iiuth and lirclinct*. Whaieier reoUt 
HTongly to our remembrance the commou feeliojjs of human nature, 
and mark* ditdnctly the cban^jea that take place in the human bteau, 
murt aiwayt be accompanied with lomc lengie of emotion ; for our 
own nature can never be indilfcrcnt to ui. 

If there is any fault in his practical rcatoningB, it it that they an 
too discurrive, and withoot a determinate object. No difficulty ever 
escapei his penetration ; every riew of hia lubject, every connequence 
of hin principlei it lUtcd and examined with acrupuloua exactneiH, 
and the weak ndcs and inconfenicnce* of every rule are pointed out, 
till a sort of sceptical uncertainty is introduced, and the mind sinks 
into a paeaive inditfetcDce. 'I'hia kind of reasoning is certainly not 
calculated to route the energy of out active powers ; but i belicre it 
is that which generally accompanieti much ditpaivionate inquiry. I 
ani afraid die mo«t patient thinker* are ibme who buve the most 
doubti and the fcwett violent prejudice! ; and perhapc, atier all, we 
thall be forced to acknowledge with .Sterne, as the truest philosophy, 
* that there U not *o much dilfcrence between good and evil as the 
world are apt to imagine.' A writer, indeed, who has a system to 
support, is not likely to fall into this error ; but then, if it is only 
because he bat a tytiem to tupnort, what it the value of that 
confidence in his ouiniont, which u the te«u]t of wilful blindness ! 
A man's living much tn retirement (a* was the case with our author) 
where hii thoughts hare a calm and even course to tlow tn, may 
alto contribute much to this indecision of mind There is many a 
champion who would soon sink into lileoi tcepticism, if he was not 
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itrfMl on by the orcmity of mainuintiig opinioat which hr hu once 
*row«d, and had nobody to ditpMt agVMt hoi hiiDKlf. The tpirit 
of c ntradiciMD ii the gt«t •oiucc of do;;nu<iMn «i>d pertin«chy of 
opirion. I am aware, tbtt a batnt of much ditpuiio{ alao producct 
the comrary dFcci. But etren where il renden meo KepticaF, it doe* 
not render them candid. It i> therefore in greM citici, in literary 
clvb*, thai fc* nseet with the fewc« ibcere opiuooa, and the BMt 
cxtntvajtant awenioiM. 

Aa to U* ayuem of belief on the cnhjcct of religioe, I am imbk 
to oy what ti wai : and perhapi he did not kixrw himBclf. I hare 
howeier no doubt, thxt he wa* eiacere in hi* profeuiont of attachment 
to the cctablithed doctrine*, or that he wat habitually accuaiomcd to 
look upon them a* true. Still there ii a ditltDCtioo, which ii not 
alway* attended to, between that kind of ai>ent which it merely 
habitual, or the effect of choice, which dcprndi upoo « dupo«itioa 
to regard any object in a certain point of riew, aad that iDteroal 
conrtction, in which the will hai do conci-rit, whkh ii the remit of 
a free and unbia**ed judgtmeni. and wMch a man tetaioa in aptte A 
himictf. Subtle dittirctioni are not alwayt tbe most palpable; ai 
therefore *omriin;ict require the aid of violent tuppontiofli to render 
thcffl intdliftible. I can conceive, that a perion nay all hi* 
live in the belief of a certain notion, without once luspectia^ 
contrary ; yet, that if the ca»c could be put to him. to declare hit 
opinion freely to tbe bnl of bii judgment, for that, if he were 
miitakeft, hi> life mutt answer for it, he would instantly lind by 
what (lender ihrcad> hit former opinion hung. The aenite of con- 
veniencc. humour, or laniiy, ate sufficient to blind the ondcnUDdia^ 
and determine our oj'inioni in ipecuUtirc pointi, and mattera of 
inditference. Common compliance, or good-nature, or pertonal 
regjfd, may lead them to gire credit to, and defend the troth of a 
■lory told by a friend, which yet, if I were put to my oath, I cooJd 
not do. So ibai we, in (act, very often beheie that to be true, 
which we iitow to he faUe.^ The atheiii it no longer an atbeitt oo 
a (ickbcdi and ■ violent ihundcmorm hat been known not only to 
clear the air, but to cure the frcetliinker of hia affected acruplet with 
respect to the proofs of a supeiiniending Providence. But tbe 
difference of our corciunoni in tuch catei does not aiite from any 
new evidence, or farther iaveitigatioo of the subject, bet from tbe 
giYaier interest we liave to examine carefully into the real state of 
our opinions, and to throw off all disguises that coaceal tbeia tna 

' Hew dilSculi do wc lind it, Is believe ihit i ptitaa it lElliDf u* a fatubaod, 
while wt (rt wiih film, though wc auy at thi »inc tint b« thoroofldy CMinNSl 
thit this it lilt C)M. 
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euTMlfn. Now thi» ultimate tttt cannot very well be applied to a 
man'i religious profeuions, because the power of denouncing ' paint 
and penalties' is already lodged in other handii: but I cannot help 
lutpecting, that if thi« teit could have been applied to some of our 
r«uthot's notion^ hia external and intettial, or, lo u«e hia own cx- 
prcRsione, his exoteric and eaoieric creed, would oot have been 
found to coalesce perfectly together. It ia amusing to obterre with 
what gravity he aeta himtelf to inveigh agaioat freethinkera and free- 
thinking ; when he himaelf, as to hia mode of reaaoning, i* one o( 
the greatest of freethinkera. He leema to have beeo willing to 
ieef the garni eolirely in his own handi ; or cUc to have supposed 
that the liberal exercise of reason was only proper for gentleinen of 
bdependcDC fortuoe ; and that Done but those who were in the 
comrnission of the peace, should be allowed to censure vulgar errors. 
Thin was certainly a weakneii. 

With rcipeci to hia metaphysical ayatem, he mu>t be contidered 
as the founder of hia own achool ; or at Icaal, the opinions of 
L different *ecta arc so mingled up in him, thai he cannot be coo- 
'ndcrcd aa belonging to any party. He profetses himself indeed, 
and seems anxious to be thouj^ht, a diaciple of Locke, but this la 
evidently »rty much againil iht grami and he ia perpetually put to 
it to reconcile the differences between them on the moat eineotia! 
points. — 1 know but of two sort* of philosophy; that of those who 
believe what they feel, and endeavour to account for it, and that of 
tlioie who otily believe what they underttaad, and have already 
accounted for. The one it the philosophy of conadouaneai, the 
other that of experiment ; the one may oe called the intetlecttial, 
the other the material philosophy. The one rests chiefly on the 
general notions and conscious perceptions of mankind, and endeavours 
to discover what the mind is, jby looking into the mind itself; the 
other denies the existence of every thing in the mind, of which it 
cannot find some rubtnahly archetype, and viaible image in its 
crucibles and fiimaces, or in the diatinct forma of verbal analyiit. 
The first of these is the only philosophy that t> fit for men of sense, 
the other should be left to chymists and logicians. Of this last 
kind ia the philosophy of Locke i though I would be understood to 
speak of him rather as having laid the foundation, on which otbera 
have buill absurd conclusions, than of what he was in himtelf. He 
was a man of much studious thought and refleaioo ; and if every- 
thing by bebg carried to extremes, were not convened into abase, 
bis writings might have been of lasting serricc to hit counti^ and 
mankind. He staggered under the 'petrific mace' of Hobbes'a 
philosoph]^, which he had not strength to resist, but yet he aiiempted 
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to make tome lUDdi and vat not quite overpowered by the pift 
of that dcnioD of tbc undmiaodiDg. He took for bis buu a U 
■iniile, that tbc aaod it like a blank sheet of }»P^r, cijuaily adafaed 
to rccnre every kind of extexnal imprettion. Or at Ica^ if lia 
ilhutiatioa was profiet for the purpote to which he applieid k («4kb 
<tn» to oTcnura the doctrine of innate kleaa}, a very bail uat tii 
been made of it dncc ; a* if it nt meant to prove, tbat tbc nuid * 
BWhing in itwif. Dor the caiwc of any thing, neTcr acting, bat alwiji 
acted upon, the mere receirei and pattiic iDBtrtuneot of whaiem 
iaton m om ut nude npoa it ; to dm betos f^ttily guUtd of 

ana of all poaitive qmlttiet, it in itxx rcaemble* the bare w^ 

empty room of an uofiiiniabed lodgii^, bto which you bfios whs- 
ever furdture yon plcaM \ and which ikever contains ajiy thtojt can 
than what it hrooghi into it throogb the doora of the »cnse«. Hence 
all tbo«c tuperadded fediogt and ideas ^1 thoae opcraiiocu tad 
■O^ficatiom whicii otir iraprestiou undergo from the aciire poven 
aad indepeDdetit oatiire of the mind ttteli^ arc treated aa chtmeiai 
and riiionary Dotioot by the profound adepts ia this cJear-ai^Hri 
philoHiphy.i Tite object of the German poiloaophy, or the cyMK 

' In iiat ^ti at (oltJ rtMoo, it ii >lm)>i ntcnury to refer to wtiattr 
Munpin, M it WM forninly ntattatj to tipbin *I1 Iur4 word* ta ih* Ina. 
CmdiUic, in bb Lofk, that fivwnit munul of Ae boJctb •cioUn, att 
adBlnble clnrniu prnv«t, thil oat Idea ti virtBt to i aetifcte imafe ; limf 
firtat inif'liii a ti>, mi ttui liw ninit br oriltn) in ■ book, wUch OMM oavt 
of Irtttrt, «r kcint of a wnala <lup«, foloar, lad Ancoiieoa, wfaieh in ntl 
itiap, the oljetlt of kdw ! ihit m ir* thcrrfon rifht in »»irllli| irbrlat co hiw 
a rati writtcaw, namtly on pspcr, ind in (nnoiinctlul we Imvc •aowMatfii, 
that it, at cnnwilinc at the leltcn o{ ibc alphiUl. Kr. Honte Tookf, a a^d 
wMilnful wit, knowledfc, and ■culcnm, bvt Hha, with my coDtmt, ihall bm kt 
etnpuKlkil at ■ jiirar to irdAr upon iny '^■atioa •( atatmae f* m\ -%, ha 
cadcamarH la npUin awiy lh« whole monint of lui(aiC(, b)r rieji^ amy a 
buhitvtl or [iiM«mii7 meaoiai, bjr dtayint thai wordi hara tavr — — j bw 
what it dniwd to tbtot (mn lEe VMUIiol rost which firtt amitea then to matut) 
and by makutg it oM, that tm tbaa|htt hirint no lift or motion in iheaii, Vn 
*• tbqr *tt tiifsti timt nwdiuktlly by wortt, are 'joM auh aluiTd-berB fccctk 
Ihhct' 

' Ai only bni to bctVa nn tVnins wiat> \ 
Sdllu a ihc risk, tSaOait bat by (hui<t ; 

Thry haow not btinp, infl bet tir a natnc* 

Hi.Toobc't dncriptuKi of ihc farni(tion nf bngui^t * to a lort of 
«r maqwiadr, *htrr you hc lh« irunki of nur aliierict idea* goiaj abosl 
■tirch of thtir ibaA, or clumtily tttliof on ihtir own wwt, aiiil ■fterwwdt 
pofaitinc ta thcin in annm to >0 ^eitioni i it mninifa ran of (he Itbud rf 
PaMapact (or tome inch liiM^, ufatN the men carry ihrtt Iteaili behra 
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of proFetaor Kant, ai Tar as I cae undcmand it, i* to explode thil 
mechunical tgnoiance, lo take the subject out of tht haoda of iu 

E resent poiiesiots, and to admit oui own imrneiiiatc perception! to 
c M)me evidence of what patscs !ci the human mind. It lakes for 
granted the comniOD notions prcvaicnc among mankind, and then 
codcaTours to explain them; or to shew their foundation in oatarc, 
and the universal relations of tilings. This, at least, is a modest 
proposal, and worthy of a philowphei. The understanding here 
pay* a proper deference to the other partt of our being, and knuwi 
IU own place : whereas our modern tophiits, meddling, noity, and 
•clf-sufRcient, think thai trtuh i> ooly made to be diaputed about; 
that it existn no where but in their experimenta, dcmonnraiioni, 
and syllogianis ; and leaving nothing to the silmt operations of nature 
and common aenie, beljere that all our opinions, thoughts, and 
feelings, are of no valae, till the undemanding, like a pert com- 
mentalor, comes forward to enforce and explain them : as if a book 
could be nothing without notes, or aa if a picture had do meaning in 

in their hiads, or you would fincy thai our Aatfaur Iu<i Utcly bcra st tht 
Promontory of not". AnHr«K Pioai, on thr (oloiion of notn, **• a oevie* 
In him. I im a litltc un»iy it tbii xhcmc of mliiciitt all our iiifat to poinli anit 
•atid nibitmni. Il ii Jikc the piojeit to the philoMphrt, who coDten>)(d thm 
■11 the lolid mitlcr id the univcne might be coDlshMil in a ouuhcll. Thit « 
tickliih ttraund to treid upon. At ihli rilc, and if tbt HDponiua holdi, each 
nmn will hardly hare a kindle pifticl? of andenlandini left to hit ihan ( and in 
(wo iirft qu»to vnlumrt, ihtrr may not pefhap br ihir* (iiini of lolid >ente, 
Mr. Took«, ai a man of wil, may natiiTalfy wi<h to turn ev?ry ibinR to pHxt. Dal 
ifaia methD»r viU ctot hold in mttafhytift : it it oeceaury to ipin the (hreaJ of our 
Ideia » liltie fiotf, »nJ lo lake up with ihe flimiy leilore of mental uppriiiocea. 
It it aol caiy tu philoBophin itt lolid rpigmma, or eiplam abitruae qucalioot by the 
taffiaf of pointa. 1 do not, however, mean to object to Mr, Tooke't etymolo|pca1 
Sjstam M an actual biitory of lanKuafr, but lo llul tuprrflcial iliita of pbiloiophy 
which ii Ipniil ovrr it, lad lo the ufaolc of hit latic i I misht iattiate rn the 
aaSom, on which the whole turru, that * it ii ji nbtarij to talk of a compleit idea aa 
lA a complea i(af.' Now (hii and luch like phraaea ha-l better have been leEt out ; 
i< ia a good intilheaia, but it ii noiblflj mure, Ur if it hjJ been put into the 
mouth of Sir Francia, who ■■ a youttf man of lively parta, aod then fnvirly 
antwered by Mr. Tookt, it would hava been all very well. Hut ai it atanda, it 
ia injuriout to lfa« iDitr<tia of pfailo4ophy, and an affront to cammon Mnac 
Hartley proettdtd i jond way in making a diaiectcd map of the brain ; and did 
*ll he could to prove the huinin lonl lo coniiii of a white curd. After all, he 
waa forced to coofeaa. that it waa impoamble to get ai the mind itielf ^ and he ivm 
obliged to reft aaiiilied with having apeni many yei'a, and willed Immcnie 
iagtnully, ia 'vicarlouity torlDrini and debcini' ita neareal lepictenlative in 
matter. He wai too great a man not to percrive the impoiiibility of ever re* 
eonciSnt natter and motion with the nature of thought | and he tb(r«for« Irfi 
lui mtam impcrfact. But it fell into (ood handa, and loon had all lit driieieecin 
•applied, and iti doubD cleared up, to the entire iitiifaction and admiration of all 
the dull, the lupeificial, and the ignoianl. 
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it dtl it w» peisttd out by the coOfwiMnr ! Tucker wu ccrtaialjr 
u arrant uuaoi from the (yitem he pretendi to adaptf and one of tlw 
common irnw Kbool. Thgi he helicvccj with profc'Kor Kitit ia the 
■otty of conaciouocM, or 'that the ratnd a!on« ii formative,' thM 
fimdanwAtal >rtkl« of the iraiuimdnui creed ; io the immttcritiitT 
of the Mwl, etc. Hii chapter oe coDtctownem it one of the hen 
in the whole work i md is pnlMM aa cloce *i> exjuaplc of reasoning 
a« it any where to be met with. I would recommnid tt to the •erioni 
peruul of ill out profcwcd ntuvurt, but that tbev are ao thoroughly 
Hiikficcl with the profciaiod of the thing, m> bnihed and wrapped up 
in die mere lumc, that it i« impoMiblc to make my impreMioa upon 
tbem with the iliiog iitelf. Oa lomc other <iuettioM, which form 
the great te»diax outline* of the two ctecdi, a« that of Mlf-Iore, for 
bctanoe, hb optnioot Mem to bare been more uiMetlled and wavcrine. 
I haie afreidy oficred what I luce to ny on ihii mbject in a link 
work publithed by Mr. Johntian ; and I dull therefore mj the lew 
about It here.' Howwcr, u I may not u>on hare an opportunity cf 
KCUrring to the game lubjcci, and a« there i« a part of that work 
widi which i am not very well latisGed. the mbject of which it 
alw treated of in the following P3gn> it may not pethup* be alto- 
gicibcr impertinent to add a few obtcrvattoo* for the lurthet cleariaf; 
of it up. 

We are told, that tympatby it only *elf-Iove di«gui«ed in anothei 
form, that it i« a mere mechanical impulac or tendency to our own 
graiificatioD. It ii asked, Do we not attach outselvef to the idea of 
atiother'i welfare, becauie it is pleaaioK to ut, and do we not feel a 
averiion or ditlike to certain object), whether relating to ounelret w 
other*, merely becauae tbcy are diugreeable to u> ; aod i* not tbii 
telf-lovc ? I nnawcr no. Bccauic, in this logical way of i^akin^ 
it it a mianomer to call my attachment to any particular object ot 
idea by a name that implies my attachment to a general princitiJe, 
or to any thiai^ beyond iticlf. Numerically and absolutely tpeaktq, 
the particular idea or modilicatioD which produces any given actioo, 
i* at much v, distinct, individual, independent thing in nature, ud 
hag no more to do with mytcif, th.ii i>, with other objecta, and ideai 
which have no immcdiRie concern in producing it, than one indi- 
vidual haa to do with another. The notion that out motive* are 
blind mechanical iinpulact, if it proves anything, provea, that iiutcad 
of being always governed by tclf-lore, there i* in reality do Mdi 
thing. So that, aa far as this argument goea, it it no leu abaurd to 
trace our love of other* to telf-bve, than it would be to account fat 
a man's love of reading from hia fondncta for bread and butter, or to 

' Eauy on Huniin Action. 
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uv that hU baviog an at for music arote from Kis relish for poR 
wtnc. It is iheirfore necetsary to luppoKt that when we attempt 
to reioire all our motives into self-love, we only nieau to refer them 
to a certaia cl.us, and to say, that they all agree in haring tome 
circumstance in common which brings ihcm unrfct the same general 
dcDomination. Now, there is one v/ity in which this has been 
attempted, by proviag that they are all aurt, that they ill belong to 
the same being, anil are therefore a!l equally BcirtsJi. This is at 
bad AS Soame Jenyni'i arguraeot, that oil men may be said to be 
born equal, because they aic equally born. So, if it in contende<!, 
that sympathy is a prt of our Ofliurc, and therefore seltish i that the 
imagination and understanding are real elHcicnt cmisea of action, 
and tberefoce operate mechanically ; that our idea« of all external 
existences, of other persons, their names, ijualiues and leeltngs, are 
only impressions existing in our own niinds, and are therefore 
properly sclliah, and ought to be called so ; I th^ll have nothing to 
object 10 this kind of reaMtiing, but that it is taking a great deal 
of perverse pains to no purpose. I'hc questioG stands jusi where 
it did, it is not moved a jot farther. For what dilfcrencc can be 
made in the quention, by our calling beoevolcDce sellishnes*, or 
sympthy telf-lore, I cannot discover, except that we should lose 
the advantage of having a distinct word to cxpteu those alfectiona 
and feelings which confeisedly have nothing to do with sympathy. 
The question therefore is, whethet all our affections are of this latter 
class, or wbcther the two words do not express a distinction which 
has no real foundation to nature. This is in fact what must be meant 
by saying that aymp.ichy is self-love in disguise ; for this must imply 
that sympathy docs not opemtc as such, that it is only the ostensible 
motive, the accidental circumstance, the form or vehicle that serves to 
transmit the ctficacy of aDoilict principle lying hid beneath it, and 
that bat no power but what it deriiyri fiom its connection with tome- 
thing eUe. But, in order to establish this mechanical theory of self- 
love, it appears to me necessary to exhibit sympathy a* it were 
abstracted from itself, to resolve it into another principle, and to shew 
that it would still fffoducc exactly the time elfecis as it does at 
present. Now there arc two ways in which I can conceive that 
this might be satisfactorily made out, vif. if it could be shewn, first, 
that our concern for others only affects the mind as connected with 
physical or bodily uneasiness ; or, indly, as abstract uneasiness. 
buppote, for instance, that the imaginary feeling of what other 
pertona lutfcr, as far as it is con6i>ed to the mind only, does not 
Affect mc at all, or produce the least dtspontion in my mind or wish 
to relieve them, but that the idea of what they suffer gives rk a j>ain 
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in the hcfld, or prodacn m uncaiiom M ray uomacb, and that then, 
for tht lira time, I begin to feci tome ooocem for them, zod try to 
rc4i«'vc thoiu, in ordrr to gel rid of my own nncMiDcss bccAute I <Io 
not like the bciid-ach or the tuona^-acb ; this, I grant, wooU not 
cDiille me to the character of BUtcb dltinterettedneu, but hotrerer 
I mi^ht attempt to gloM the nutter over by an aifectatjoo of •ensibility, 
and make ;< virtue of neceMity, woaU be ifownright, itne^iiiroal 
telfiihaejc Thit tint «uppo«itioo, however, it not true. To 
ibii, I need only appeal to every one't own breast, or at leuc to ■ 
observation of human nature ; ror a muff be ctejir to ev^ry penoi^] 
in one or othei of tlieic wjya, that our btcre*t in the pleaauie« *nd1 
Mbu of otben U not excited in the nuaner here deftcribed. BeaKk%| 
how (hoold die nund communicate an uMuineM to the body, wl 
it do» not feel itaclff We muK tberelbre have recourae to 
Kcood tuppodttoo for rctolving benevolence into a mere mechuuoill 
princi^e, or shewing that it is at bottom the lamc with, and gov 
oy the same laws as our most sellish impuUc*. There is no contrt- 
diciioQ in mppcsingi that however great a ditpo«ilion there might be 
in the mind to be immcdiaieiy affected by the pleanirea «od paias of 
others, yet the impretiion made upon ua bv them might be ootfaiag 
more than a mere ibtiracc aeniatioo of pleature or pain, a atmpu 
detached or inmbtcd feeling, cxitting by itictf, and operating at a 
motive to action no further than the individual was coocerned, of ■ 
than he was affected by it as a positive, momentary thing. Tbi»J 
would Mill be a mechanical and lel^nh feeling. Compuasoa wonld is j 
thit catc be an immediate repugnance or aversion of the mind to i 
actual impreision, and a ditpotidon to take the shortett way to etcape] 
from it, every thing else being a matter of perfect indilTereiKe. Thia' 
account rappotcs the particles of individual feeling to be a* it were 
drawn off by some mctaphyucaJ process, and thut disengaged from 
the lifeleta unsubnantial fomm, to which they were ait*ch«l, to faend 
their whole force to remove every thing that nuy caiue the leaat 
diMurhanoe or detriment to the nund to which they belong. Y(m1 
muit believe, no this hypothesit, that our grot* material deitres SCOIBJ 
ihrmseive* free from the airy yoke of faocy, tend directly to 
centre of srlf'ioteTcst, as the Ind and iron work, when ooce< 
from the body of the shin, no longer float on the suf&ce of the 
borne about by the wiodi, but sink at once to the bottom. Dm I' 
have already shewn at Urge, and the reader may easily perceive, 
that thit dctcriiition of the manner in which our moiires operate, has 
not the leaM loundaiion in nature. Our idea* .ind feeling* »ct in 
concert. The will cannot act without ideas, nor otherwise than at 
it U directed by them. The mind ii not to looeely oominicted, aa 
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ihat the diffcrcnc pan* csa dmnfftge ihemMlves ai will from ihc 
Ktt of th« «ystcin, and follow ihcir own tcpaiatc impultct. Ii is 
goi-erned by many different apriogs united together, and acting m 
nibordinatioo to the same comciout power. It is formed, that if it 
coald only with to gel rid of iti own immediate uneaninem, it could 
never get rid of it al all, because it could not tui// the neccMity mean* 
for that purpouc, and would be perpetually tormrnted by ldc;tl cauaci 
of pain, without being able to exert itseii' to remove them. The 
acre pan might shrink, but the hand would not be stretched out to 
remove the object that irritated it. Without allowing an elastic 
power to the uoder»tanding ; a power of collecting and concentrating 
It* forces in any direction that neemii nrceuary ; and without wp- 
poiing that our ideal have a power to act a« relative reprcKOtatirc 
ihinga, connected together id s certain regular order, and not a* mere 
aimple pleasure and pain ; the will would be entirely useless : indeed, 
there could be no aucb thing ai voltlioD, nther with reipect to our 
own affair* or those of other*. Bnt the fitct is, that our idea* of 
certain things are interwoven into the finer texture of the mind, in 
a certain order and conncciioii, an cloRcly an the things thcmiwlTO 
arc joined in nature ; and if, as they exist and are perceived there, 
they arc true and efficient causes of action, I sec no reason for 
Msercing that they act mechanically, when, by this expression, if we 
affile any distinct idea to it, we muat mean something entirely 
diffeienl ; nor for ascribing thotc actions aod motivea to self-iove, 
which oeitber take their rise from, nor are directed by, nor end in 
securing the exclusive interest of the individual as a numerical uniti 
a mere solitary existence. As the idea which influences the mind 
ia not a detached idea starting up of its own accord, but an idea 
connected with other ideas and ctrcumntaocct, presented involuntarily 
to the mind, and which cannot be separated from one another, or the 
whole of them banished from our ihoughu, without overturning the 
fbundatioD of all our habits of judging and reasoning, and deranging 
the understanding itself) it follows that the object of the mind, as 
an intelligent and rational agent, must be, not to remove the idea 
itaelf immediately a» it ia imprestnl on it»clf, but to remove tboac 
associated fcclingi and ideas which connect it with the world of 
external nature ; thai is, lo make such an allcration in the relation 
of external objects, as, according to the necessary connection bciwecn 
certain objects and certain ideas, can alone produce (he desired effect 
upon the mind. Our mechanical, and voluntary motives are not 
therefore tlie name, and it it absurd to attempt to reduce them 
under ibe same law. They do not more in concentric spherei, but 
arc like the opposite currents of a river running many different ways at 
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ibe ttRW time. The tpringt thai giic birth (o our social atTcctioiu arc, 
by muLiw of the uadcnuodioj, u much regulated by the feelingt of 
ochcTit u if they bad a Kti ominiunicatiiw itrnl lynipAtby with tben, 
and ire iwaytd by an impulM that h altogether faieign lo •elf-tove. 

But to rriurn lo my aotbor : it may be expectul that I ihonldJ 
point out some of iho>c pam Oif the work which I ihiolt the 
mott excellent. I have alrcidy EnemioDcd the chapter oa the 
oMmt of coD9ciou»ocM. 'I'hM on the oeceuary cooDCCtioa of oor^ 
motiTes U ecjuully adniir^le for the ctearaeu md cloieaen of the^ 
leaMoing, tbou{;h he afiefwaidt, MMnebow or other, tinaccouniahly 
dcfcrt* hit own doctnoc. Among the chapters on lubjeci* oC 
morality, fame of thoic, which I have entitled miKellancou*. iie 
pcrkap* the ben, At ihoic on vanity, edacatioo, death, etc. The 
lact of thcK, I hare sometime* cooceived, ha* a teMmbbocei io a 
certus peculiar ityle of rcMODing, in which trath and tojihinry art 
artfully blended to^jether, to Ciceto'a beauiifnl little treatiae on Old 
Age I and, tetting uide the exquitttc pobth of nyle, and graoefitl- 
ueu of the manner, in which it woula be ridiculou* to make any 
coniparitOD with that degant writer, I think the advantage i« cleaily 
00 the fide of our anlbor, in ingcmiity and richncM of illoatratioo.' 
Bttt be hai uken hii boldeat ant moil lucccmful flight, in what he 
calla the Viiion t ihi« i* the mott tingular pan of the work, and 
that by which our author's reputation at a man of geniiu miut MMtA 
or &I1. I have given it with care, and mote at large than any othv 
part. The best things in it arc his meeting with hit wife, asd ibe 
lecture delivered by I'ythagoras. 

Had out author been a vain nun, hit ntuatioo would not hare been 
an enviable one. Even the stcnen uoic of ua all wiihea at least 
lor some person to enter into his views and feelings, and confirm him 
in the opinion he entcrtaint of himself. But he does not ceeni to 
have had hit spirits once cheered by the animating cordial of friendly 
tympathy. Ditcooragod by hi* friends, neglected by the public, and 
ridiculed by the feriewera, he still drew safficicat encouragement 
fiom the testimony of bin own mind, and the inward coosciousoew 
of truth. He still puinied hii inquiries with the same calmaeaa aad 
indiutry, and entered into the little round of his amusemcsti with 

* Then ii one ir jtmicat in itftott of Old Aft, in Ck(n>, itbitk ■ h uf ubitdj 
put, (h>( noiliiug un mrf^u it : it i* ■ fttda i** itmi*t fir • mttiphftKiui. U 
■■ where lumc eDc ubje<i< la old *ff, thil the ol^ aun, wfaaRviT (omloiu be Bay 
rnjojr, cannot hofc la tin lon(, which the young nuB (I t«Mt eipMta lo 4<>. To 
mhich ii ■niwtrtd i Se much the bcllet [ Ibe one hit tiiadj 4oDc vhal the other 
only hopct 10 do i ibc old maa hu tiittij ti<ni loni i (he J^nat mo oaly hipw 
IhM he niiy. A nun wouU be hippy ■ irholt da; tftoi bviaf lucb ■ ths»|ht 
M Ihii. 
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the nmt cheerfulnMB as c»er. He rested satitfied with die enjoy- 
mem of himself, and of bts own facultie* : and wa> not d»guMed 
with hit timple employ meot a, becauM ihii made no noise ia the 
world. He did not teck for truth a* the echo of loud folly ; and 
he did not de»i*i from the exercitc of hi« own reason, because he 
could make no impreuion on ignorance and vulgarity. He could 
comemplaic the truth by ite owo clear light, without (he aid of the 
false lustre and glittering appeurance which H astumeB in the admiiing 
eyes of the beholder*. He sought for his reward, where only the 
philosopher will lind it, in the secret approbation of hi« own heart, 
and the clear conviction* of an enlightened undemanding. The man 
oi deep reflection ia noi likely to gain much popular a|>plau>c ; and he 
does Dot stand in need of it. He haa learned to live upon hii own 
stock, and can build hie self-esteem on a better foundation than that 
of vanity. I caanot help mentioning, that though Mr. Tucker waa 
blind when he wrote the lait Tolumcs of hii work, which he did 
with a machine conirieed by himself, he ha> not said a word of this 
circumstance : this would be with me a suthcicni trait of his 
character. 

The Author of An Essay on The Principles of Human Action. 
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It is B circumtrtaDce which may ai lir« excite *ome lUTpriie, th»t, 
amidii (he rarioiu improTements in book* of modern educntiun, there 
ban hitlicito been no web thing aa a real IvngliBh Gr»mm»s. Those 
which we hai« »re little elie ihao trantlaiioDs of <hc I.aiin Grammar 
into Engliib. We »h:i!l, however, no looj^r wonder ai this circnm- 
itance, when we recollect that the Latin Grammar wm rcgnhrfy 
Uughi in our schooU «evcral ccnturie* before anv attempt wa.) nude to 
introduce the study of the moihcr-tonguc ; and that even tincc tome 
atiention has been paid lo the btief, ihc study of ihc learned langua^ie* 
■till having the precedence, our first notions of grammar are neceiariljr 
derived ftoni thcni. ThuMr who have written on the subject have 
not been eKcmpt from the influence of early prejudice, and instead of 
correcting the error, have strengthened it. 

The following is an attempt to explain the principle* of the English 
language, such as it really is. We have endeavoured lo admit no 
dinioctions, which, but for our acquaintance witb other Iangu.ige», 
we should nerer have Kuipected to exi4t. The common method of 
leaching lingliih grimmar by transferring the artificiiil rules of other 
languages to our o»ti, not only occasions much unnecessary trouble 
and perplexity; but by loading the memory with mere technical 
formalities, accustoms the mmd lo one of ihc worst habit* that can 
be,- — that of mntaking words for thiogi, and of admitting a dittinc- 
tian without a ditTercoce. We might here refer particularly lo the 
accounts given, in the most approved and popular grammars, of the 
genders, and the objective cue of English naun«, that it, of a case 
without any diifercncc of termination, and of genders without any 
mark denoting sex, &c. Sec. In this respect the French seem to 
have niucb tbe advantage of us ; as tbcir grammars arc, generally 
speaking, real descriptions of ihcir language, DOt a ^cifiil and iabouccd 
account of what hai no where any existence. 

It it now above twenty yeari wnce Mr. Home Tooke published 
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his cclcbraKd work on gramtnar, called the Diveraona of PsrWy. 
Thougli this ItM produCFd a very importaot ctiugc in the theory tt 
\atiffiHfiet no ootict lias brm takco of it by gramniiinuu in tbetr 
defininoiH of the Paru of Sjiocch, or b that branch of granaur 
which aiuip* Khv namr of Et)-niolo;>y — xn ilmoM incxcuiuthlc ocglcct 
in thoie whoae profentrd buninew it wu to inctrnct other* in the 
natnre nnd origin of lingungc. It ii the object of die faiio-mn^ 
compilation to take acivnaiage of ihc diKorcriet oontained in thit 
work, wiihoui adopting ii« ctTors.' 

The soundest and mod u«eful paru of Mr. T.'a fty«em, sre hi> 
mcarcbea inio ilie ori;>{h of indeclinable words, aod wc hare en- 
frrxfted the rc«ulc of must of tbetc iatu our little work, so far « 
lean as to make the subject intelli;^ble to the learner, though if wr 
have merely excited hi* curiosity, we shall not hare cniirely faikd in 
our object. 

'I*hc praaical rulc« ftnd obs<rvniioD« in the followioK work are 
almost entirely selected from other works i>f the same kind : if ^ 
should be thou^t^t '<• ^^'""^ ^"y adtantajjc ortr them, it mo« 
chiefly in the tbeoreticil and logical p.irt. We «hall here ther 
preccnt the reader with a ihott general view of the subject, to i 
hint to judge in what we diHei from others, and whether tt i* for i 
better or worse. 

Il is common to suppose that the parts of speech, or 6iSti 
sorts of words, rekte to dilfereut sorts of things or idea* ; and thtti 
it was to expres* tbb difference in the subject-matter of (Iiscoiint> 

I Mr. Tookt hii filirn into ibt amrv mixikr •ith irbJch Iw Rp 
pnctding writcn, thit of luppotinit tht diiTcnnl torti of wnJt id be th* n 
«f ths lifferrni Hru of ihlDitt. Hf bit onW RwrKil Iheit \atatacc : for u iWl 
old irsmtiuiiu*. who *itaiitici! mart iliffrrenl tort* of wot^ conloiiltrf tit 
man i\tteirB<a of ihingi, lo Mt.Tooki, who mlniiti of fnnc Kirti af •« 
4rfb« thjit Ihfrr ciQ be «nly ju many dtlTlvmi u\t3it or ihin^i, la ar« ctpfc 
bjr the '<il7iirnl prti of ipcKh. Thni, if •ui^tliDti'it infj i<l)ictiTet do 
repfrvRt lubiiance aai niialilf, thrr* <in be no *gcb diffrtrsct ia aratiiR, a io th 
human iin^rnundini-. Thit u-c conrtlvr to be t pic« of a> fibe ffaSoaMln 
■1 \f wr wrtt lo afStm that ihn* (an be bo Jifferrow bttwtta blsf or yellowJ 
Icnuie thry iic both i<)jecti<in, ot bctwien light Dili! touori, hecnw ikty 
both lutaKsiiiTi. Mr. 'I'oukc'i whole object a to ibow that Itx difiWeal pi 
of tfoecfa Ao pot rflalf 1u ihr Hillirrenvt in iiiraa qr tbiata,aad ]Kt he would qK 
■hr ililfrrtna in ihir one, the tr*I of th( difTrtrncr in dit other. Ai [a ail that 1 
hit ttiil of iltttactmD, mi iht nal ot pfaytitil mnoing of wotrii, wc twlievc thu 
wt io nol vDitettUDil him ; (or, ai far ii we do, hii fiio and cun Mens te ■* 
to prove the very revttv of hit conclutiona. So hie h« brostkt leoo iMtaBCa of 
the muninf of vn/ii* lo deaionilrtle (hat «re ham no abatnel id«««, doe doc of 
which leco mraninift it any thint cbc but in abtlract idea. I<o(ic a&d nets, 
pliyiict an ihc nr.ik lidt* of bit rcwoBin{. But hr hit TtDdtrcd mi iiljil ^ ftt ktr 
to (Tunmar, which caairat be ovcrlnokcd or (actoneii. 
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that ODc class of wordt wa,s oiiginally appropriated to one claM of 
things, and another to anolher. We hare endeavoured to ihow oa 
the contrary, that the grammaiical distinctions of words do not retue 
to the nature of ihc things or idcai ipoken of, but to our manner of 
(pcnking of them, i.f. to the particular point of view in which we 
have uccdsion to consider ihcm, or combine them with oihcts in the 
Mmc discourse. The dilTercncc bctwrcR a »ub(ianlirc and an adjec- 
tive for instance, does not depend on (he intrintical nature of the 
object we think or spcalt of, but oo iis being that concerning which 
wc affirm something, or thai which we affirm of it. So if we say 
that snow ie white, enow, the name of the subject of discourse, is a 
8U bat am ire, and while, the name of the quality wc attribute to it, i* 
an adjective, not because (now is a Hubsuincv, and white a quality, 
for we may speak of a snowy mountain, or wy that whitcneiij ia 
hurtful to the eyes, when these words will change their character, 
though the things themselves cannot. The things themselves do not 
change, but it ts we who view them in a diffeieot connection mth 
other things, and who accordingly use different sorts of word* to 
show the ditfcicncc of the situation which they occupy in our 
thoughts aod diticourse. 

The article ts generally left quite unexplained, s mere anomaly in 
language. We have endeavoured to show that it is either the 
numeral adjective (un, one) or that it belongs to the same claw 
with the demonsirative pronouns, tHi, thai, Sec. 

A subfuaniivc had been generally tupposcd to be a word cxprejting 
a real thing or substance, as A man, a tree, a house, &c. It WW 
however found that this definition would exclude many words from 
being subitanciven, which are universally allowed to be so: for 
example, all words expressing quatitie*, actions, abstract ideaa, 
&c. &c, such as, WhiteneSB, conquest, kingdom, virtue. The only 
definition which tn common grammars has been dtibniituted for thia 
circumscribed one is as much too loose and general ; (or a EubntantiTC 
is delined by Lowth, Murray, &c., to be the name of any thing thjt 
cxisti, or of which we can form any notion. So that all words, i^, 
all signs of our ideas, mu»t he subitantives. We beliere that a siA- 
ttantive is neither the name of a thing, nor the name of a substance, 
but the name of a substance or of any other thing or idea, considered 
as it is in itself, or as a distinct individual. That is, ii ia not the 
name of a thing really subsisting by itself (according to the old 
definition), but of a thing contiJerttl ta subsisting by itMlf. So if we 
speuk of ^'hilt as a circumstance or quality of snow, it is an adjective ; 
but if wc abstract the idea of w^i<f from the substance to which it 
belongs, and consider this colour a* it really it in itself, or as a 
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diiltoci (object of diKOurR, it thra becoran > MibttmtiTe, mm m the 
tetMoce, White or whitrnco it honful to the right. 

Adjcciirfi lire co««ur>(lf deittked m if ihcy w*rt ihc dudm of 
cmAia qu:ilitic*, tad of no orh«f clui of idea*. It ia rvideat haa 
what hia Wn *iid ^h»x thia definiiioo ii IxlUciona. Wr apeak of a 
xlmrr fO»d, > giJiin mouDUin, ■ Iratirr girdle, where iJie word* muked 
ro italic*, and which relcf to the tubMaace of which a thing ii foade^ 
ooc to it! qualitiei, are caofnaedly adjectivet. Anjr idea or ihbg, 
coMidered at a citcamttance belongiiq; to or connected with aaotheft 
may he an adjective. An adjective therefore dilFer* from ■ tuhMUCtfiti 
iMt from it* cx]>r«Ming tome gua^ of a ntbaiancr, but frocn tti 
expreaiin; Mj thing that i* affimitd of or conatcied with aiwtbcr. to 
wit, iti c|ualii^, numbrr, form, litt, Mbnaace, aitwaiioDt Sec. ftc^ ai 
may be teen in the initanctn, A v^'itr horw, A lentA part, A rataj 
table, A /jwj// book, An ina crown, A ua port. On the other hjad, 
the chnrictcriKic dilFcrtficc between the adjective and the verb ia, tkK 
the former exprcu«« tomeihbig thai it uaually known to beloos to a 
thing, or which i* ukcfi for grained m a circtirauance beloogiog to 
it ; whereat the latter or the rerb expreue* aomething not uaulh 
beluneing to a thing, or known to make a pan of it, and wbicn 
therefore form* the luhject of a distinct propoiition. The nae of the 
adjective i* to detcribe or deiine the »ubject of diacourae, that of tlw 
nrb to mart any addition which the ipcaker wiibe* to make to it, 
or any circumstance re«pecting it which it ia hii imrncdiaie object to 
enforce upon the hearer. So if we apeak of a 'foUmmu plant,' we 
take for granted the connection between the lubject and the attribattj 
at a thing of courae, or ai already underatood i bat if w« aar, ' beinh 
pahw, or ii/MMttan/,' we then dintiagoiab thia connecttoa of id 
M oiw which we Mppoac the hearer to be ignonnt of, or wbicli W^ 
panicslaily with to recal to hit attention. 

We have been led unintentionally in ineaking of the sdjectirea to 
anticipaie our Kcouot of the verb. Nothing can be more ' 
untatRifaciory and confused than the definition commonly |{iven 
latt, namely, that it ii a word ttgnifying To be. To do, or To as 
From this definition the atudent may be tempted to aoppoae 
Being, Doing, and SuSering are three parttciibr daaae* of idcaij 
which ate alwaya cxpretard by the verb, and by no other ptrt I 
apcech. Let ua examine bow far thii it the cate. To love, then, i 
a rerb, becaute it expreawt Being, Dotnjc. or Sufleri&g. Lore (the 
aubtianiive) ia not a verb, and yet It aurely ex)ircne* either Being, 
Dmng, or Su^ing. Battle, Conqueat, &c>, are tlie name* o£ 
■cnooi, y«l they arc not verba, but aubalaniivea. Active, HaatyiJ 
Cowardly, arc adjective*, all of ibem expreaiing Action, SuHering,' 
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Being, or a cute of being. Tn (ict, thoiie who bare made aad 
ftdopted ihi« definilioD, have thclirred it* wrakncui under an ambiguoiu 
forni of cxpreuion. If they had aaid that a Ttrb Is a word ngriifjring 
Being, Doing, or Suffering, [heir account would not have been 
admitted. The prefix of the bfinitive mood {To be, To do. Stc.) 
it the only resemblance which the definition hui to the subject. 
Instead of delining the verb, thejr make uic of one. It rcmaioa 
however to show in what tcsjicct To Br, To Do, and To SutTer 
differ from Being, Doing, and SufTering. It cannot be in the nibject- 
inatlet, or the ideas thcmselvct, for these are the same. 

Some persons liave confined the si(<iiihcaiion of the verb to action. 
See Initoduction to an Anulytica] Diciionnry by David Booth. But 
this hypotheaii, which i« more determinate thao the other. :ind u 
lea«t aim* at a meaning, i« hardly tenable. The verb To Be doee 
not exprei* action. To belong to. To poiaen*. To contain. To 
extend over. Sec, do not exprcim action, i.*. motion or change. Not 
to say that other classes of words, as nouns and adjeciivcs exprcM 
action as well as verbs, as we have ahowa above. It would be better 
to say (hat a verb expresset some &ct or event, that i« to say. Being, 
Doing, or Sulfering, aa disltnguished from a state of Being, Douig, OT 
Suttcring, But neither do all verba expreia a tingle act or instance 
of a thing. When we «ay Two and two make four, wc do not meas 
they do so in a tingle ineiance, hut always. It it true, however, that 
verbs oftencr express what h^ippeiiB lu a thing, than what belongs to 
it, and that they do not expreis any propotition mure generally than 
the nature of the subject require*. They make any tiling known in 
a more marked and pointed, and therefore in a more limited manner. 
This secondary quality in the verb, however, seems to form the chief 
distinction between the participle and ihe adjective. Those indeed 
who make the participle an essential part of the verb, must adopt the 
dctioition here referred to, viz. that a verb is a word signifying a single, 
not a general attribution of one thing to another, or the actually being, 
doing, or suffering any thing, a< distinct from a state of being, doinjt, 
or Buffering. If wc were to adopt any other definition of the verb 
than the one we have insetted, it would certainly be this. Bui we 
think it more consistent both with ihc panicular meaning of words, 
and with the logic of grammar, to divide adjectives and verbc into 
words intended to express zgn-en, or known conneciion between our 
ideas, and words inlemled to communicate i new or unknown one, 
than into words representing a continued connection between llie 
subject and the attribute, and an accidental or momentary one. 

We shall here juet notice by the way the very unsatisfactory 
account of active and passive verbs given by grammarians. A veib 
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id actiTc, thvy My, vIk^ it denottt the doing of an action, patirt 
when it dcootcf the receiving oar. Tbc wordi To receive a hhva will 
npoo thi* priociplc Hoaify ibc d<Mag of aa sctiODt and to tay Um m 
attwm itferfvmeJ will algnify the rcceirbft one. In fact the nodoo 
of agency or puiii-eneu hui no rxcetatay conaection with the mcwt 
and punvc form* of vcrb<. Foi an attempt to explain thit rabJKti 
we iVfct 10 the gtamnut itself. 

A prooouo IE t general icrm to exprt«t an iodividuiU. Tbnt by 
the words He, »he, it, I, you, fee, we mean thai piarticular pema 
or thing, which occupies a certain «iiuation to the diicoanw, the 
peraoa tpcaltbg, or the perion ipolten to, &c. A pronoun » iiiet*IIy 
a word uted initcud of, or wluch aupplie* the place of a noito, becasK 
initead of raenttoning the name of the iodiiidual, we ooly refer Ee 
it by aome known circiunnance of titDaiioD which ascertais* tlK 
object we rocao. Pronounc are iherefofe adjccdm de&itDg tonw 
circnmatancc ofa thing, and put abaolutcly. 

Ad*crb« are for the most part word) exprectiag the ctrcumManR^ 
manDeri degree, Sec, of an action, or attribiue. Soovc of ihem, 
howerer, ai the wurdi No, Yea, are properly abbrcviatioDs of whole 
tenicncet, that it, convey aneot to or di»eoi liom an entire pro- 
porition. The !»« of tbc»c word* i« in fact the French verb, Omi, I , 
^ar, uwd at an indeclinable trrm, that in, a term hanng a de£ 
KDse and meaning liltc declinable wotdn, but not raried to ad^ i 
lo ditfercDt artuadon*, because it ti reitricled by cuKom to a pardcslir 
appUcation. The tame account may be given of tbc other in- 
declinable worda. Prepotiticina and conjunctMiu are either nouw 
or verb* cxpreuing certain idea* Mice other iioao« and veths, bat 
which arc now uaed only for a particalar purpote. and in a particulw 
manner ; that i» to «ay, ihey arc abruptly inKcted between otho 
words or acntencea to join them tocher, and point out come (wh 
abatiaci relation between them m i* implied in tl)e original i 
them«elTea, So when ivc >ay All except John, we do not 
to addrct* nutselrca formally to any person who it to except or !eJ»e 
out John, (hough the prcposicioa l^xcepi i« nndoubtedly the tio- 
pcratire mood of the name verb. We merely mean lo convey the 
abstract idea, that John ie to be excepted from the obaervaiion wc 
hai« made, or that what ia tnie of the oibera i* not true of him. So 
the word From in a noun originally lignifying Beginning, and now 
imcrted before another noun to txHnt it out a» the Miurcc, cauie. of 
lirti instance of any thing: as He spcA'is /rem (»ource) ioijnrationii 
or lospiratiou being the tauit of hit speaking. Interjcctioai are i 
last class of indeclinable wotd&, and they admit ofa similar expli 
lion. For they are merely wotda, conreying tome ndden burn < 
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paasioD, and left standing bj ihemKlvta without any regular con- 
nectioo with the reit of the diKourBe. We alao give an ioterjectional 
fonnto half ccDtences, when we are hurried on by pawioo into the 
middle of what we mean to exprets without making any preparation, 
as ' Oh Tirtue ! how amiable thon ait ! i.e. I cataia! ixprai how 
amiable thou art.' 

We have thus gone through the different parts of the subject, in 
order to enable those who are conversant in such <juestiona, to judge 
at ooe view of the merits or demerits of our plan. It is, we conteSB, 
a little different from others. But those, whose time is chiefly 
occupied in learning grammar, whether Latm or English, are not 
very strongly prejudiced in favour of established systems. The 
imperfections of those systems are obvious and unquestionable ; and 
therefore an assiduous endeavour to improve upon them, and to place 
the fundamental articles of grammatical knowledge on a clearer and 
more intelligible footing without implicitly subscribing to error and 
absurdity merely because they are old, can scarcely fail to be received 
with favour, and examined with fairness, by competent judges. 
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A REPLY TO THE ESSAY ON POPULATION 

Thotnii Rnbrrt Milthut'i (i766.iS}4] Eiuy tm ih Pritlfli t/ Ptfidilit* at u 
affnti rit Fuiurt Jiifrtfjemeitl tj &ciHjt wi> publiabcii Anf^njrenoottjr in 1*98, Ttw 
wconfl eifition ' very much calirgnl ' spfr-irrd wiUt itv iiithar*i aunt in a lurpi 
tto volomt in iSo]. Foi 1 ikctch of Milthut'i lift an^ doccriat aad of the 
MaUhuiiin controKcny, we Sir Lnlic Slrftwn'i Ttt M^bii UtJitiirtmi, 11. t;?-)!} 
and lj8-l(9. Thf rffFniicn in tlw laUowiOK notn are to the k«ui<I (1S03) 
edition of (he E>M)r. Ci. I jiilitl't ceujr on Milihui id Tii Sfirn efiti Afi, duU, 
pp. 187-198, ind the Uit hve eiujri in Fsliiifal Btuyj, vol. 111. pp. ];b-tt{. 
A pApri by D; Quin<e]i, entitle il *MiUJvu>,' in the LaUm Jlfj^cur for Oct. i£tj, 
[tA Xtt * brief cnntrovenjr between De Quinccy ind Hiiljct, th? particaUr* ^ 
U'hich will l« fminii in De Quincey'i Ifvit (ri. Mmon), m. pp,. j, )o-ii, 
Hiilitt** Ktply " Mellka w» rrvirwrH in [he EJS^iiirgi Ktvina for Autull iSlo 
(vol. ivi. p. 464]. (<r raiW, ai HitUit (nrnplainr. the title of hli Sifly wu preAxed 
to AH articlr in the Edmhwrh *4i 1 prelrnce for making t fartnil eulogy' on 
Milihui'i work. Hailitt Ihcreupon wioic the (nUowlng lelM tn Cabbm^ 
Pslakal Rifairr (Nov. 14, i^io^ vol. iviii. p. 1014] unilcr Ihe hrading 'Mr. 
MaLthtii tni the EflEAburgh Rtviewm* t^ 

'Sib, — The titlt-pjr of 1 prnphiei which I pnhliihcd raiiie lime ngo, »ni! jtn 
of vjhich ippe ifcit in the Polilieal Regitlei in lotwet to the E»ay on Population, 
having been lately prtJiicd to an orticle lu the Edinburgh Revinr ti a pfcicn« for 
making u fuiniat eulogy on thai work, 1 take the liberty to requcii youi inicrtion 
of 1 few qucrlei, which may peihapi bring the diapali btlneeo Mr, MalthaiTi 
ai^tnirefa ami hia opponenta, to lomr lorC of iaaue. ft will, bowerer, Artt of all be 
proper to ny totDtthing of the article in Ihe Review. The writer of the >tttcle 
atcutei the 'inonymoua' writer of thr reply to the Baaay, of miticpreicnting inrt 
miaunderitanijini; hi4 author* aori unrierriket to give ■ iiitemenl of (he real 
ptinciplci ot Mr. Malthu^a work. He nl the iime lime infotm> ua for wham 
thii iiittcmeec ii intended, nimety, for ihote uho art not llkrty even to read the 
work ilacif, and whu take tbelr opiniuni on ill tul^jtcli moral, political, anil 
religiuui, from the peTiodital reporta of the Edinburgh Review. For my own Mrt, 
what I have to lay will be addteaied In ihoK who have rt».l Mi. Milthua'a wertL, 
ai»l who may be ditpoaed lo form (ome opinion of their own on the tubject. — The 
motl remarluhlr circumitanc* in Ibe Review ii, thai It li ■ cunipletr confetaion of 
the force of the ttfumentt which have been brought agiintl ihr Fuiy. The 
defence here (et up of it ma^ inilMd be reearded aa the euthmitij of that peifotm- 
lace. For in what doel ihii defeoie coniiat bul in an adaption, point by polai, of 
the principal abjectiona and limiuiion, which have t««n offered to Mr, M«tlbi»'l 
tyitrm ; and which bring thul ingeniuualy ippIirH lo kIoh Iti defecia, the Reviewer 
charin thoac who had pointed Iheni out wilh miirepreKnting and vilifying the 
author i In facl, thr advotitri of ibit celebrated uoik do not it preKnt defend 
ill doctrinea, but deny (hem. The only retource left them i> that 01 acrecning il* 
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fiQicin tnm llw ao^a of tlw pBUic bj niiiDf a cry of mMRM«*eouiiM iplM 
ihoK who utnp« M fipcw tbrm, lod bj holding ■ nuak erf fliaiajr i&cnta 
avtr the r»l tmi diMmgaiibipit fcitan* of tbt w«tlL Scarcely a (JtBipc »«*■■ 
ef the MnkiBi pM«li*iiiwi of Mt. Maltln*'( teuMlnt, hi* bold pinrioaM diratit 
by N&Md pidMioM into duk haimkH eoniWMapbee*, uid what li Kill mtn 
walaBt6iatTj, %B ilmotl ledrc <oincidcace of *RitinMat ia roead to ■ohriw b tlim 
tb( MtlbK of tb( nu) (Srl hit RioM Kilon oppoomta, if Ihe inSMMt B< 
■njndiBM of tlw Utitr wauli but allow Ihnn lo M« it. lodeeal tbe EfiaM]^ 
lUnna (mt tnttjr binid hiata that ntithn friotdi aot foci havrcwwte- 
•tood mack of iiu manrT. anil kiodly pmcoTi hi> rcadera for ibv lirK (um, Mk 
the irm ktj ta thii nuih idmirH froduitiaa. He sccsrdinglr prooMi *Rt 
ooDtJdenblc ulf-complictacy to tmulxe iki Imiuige of (fae cwiay inia ib 
dtaltet e( iIk Scotch ichaol td Konomy, to put quite on one aiit the utki»^ 
(tomrtrial ta<t irilhiBctical ntioa, which had wiou^t tscli woodcr*, to NMt 
tb*t Mr. Maltba* octct pntandcd lo raak( an; naw iliatovcry, and ts qaeM 1 
paaaact from Adam Saiih, which tnurtttil Ibr plan tt hit wa«lt ( to tbiw dM 
thia far-fimed work wtiicb bit b«*n lo Hlj- ■iupii<«d, «b^ ao Hojoatly itaM 
m OTRiurDiBi all llu commonl) rtCfivcd aaioow «< politinl philoiophr. pm 
■baoluulr DOlKiat with iHpcci lo the pioipMta of aiaokisd or tbt mcapt (d' axsl 
Impravcmcnt. itui the mlr hopci eithn of the prcacot ec of fBtwre |eo«rMicca « 
not caatn (■iriii|{« to till I) m the cuntiimance «J vice and miaery, bvl s tb 
fndail rrmoitl ef ihcK, by iliHuiisg ralioaal liem of tbinga anil oaefim d 
aclisQ. and panlcularlji by anclioratint the cosditroa, m m Iim tbc inrTrftrnin. 
anil raiting ihc iriiil, of the lowir claaan of tocKtyi anil ^lally tbal bstb tbr 
caceol al population, uiri tht itpct ol happinna cajc^'ed by th* people of ■>) 
counliy d^ad Rty much apon, lad, m fir ai ihae it tay difFrrtncf o b a ii n ik 
batwrrn one counirj or KiM a( Mciity lod aaothcr, are wholly reirulate-l hy 
political inaliltitiona, % ^tKi^ or bad goveronient, moral hahila, thr ilale of dtilji- 
(■on, CDOUMtcr. at i[Ticut(urc, llu improvraiciita ia »1 er acience, tad a nM(y 
of «tber tauita luitc diaiuKt from ibt aole ncchaniol ptineLplo of B«fakili& 
And, thk Sir, it what the lUviewtf ItDpowa m hia uMMpeetni laadon m ik 
turn and (ohilinci, the true tcopt aad 'Sect ol Mr. Matllka*a maaai>|. Il ia b 
tniih an almott liural recapitulation of (he chief li^ica Buialad oa IB tao Aotiy te 
thr Bh(7, which the Reviewer Kcmt tilcntly lo nprd » a kind of iiiiii ) 
aupf^lrUKDi to thit work. — In ihli iccoiini it ia evident, botli thai Mr. MalEtui'* 
preWntiooi u an orifinal ditcovmr are {ivcc np by the Reviewet, aad that bit 
obnoiioua and eiUati^ai concluttoni arc caicfuUy lupprrtaed. Now with ff|Kd 
la the (eneial prioclplf c>( the diiproportioa between (he poirer of incnaat ia 
popuUtian, end in (he mtani of ■ubaldeoec^ and the otceoiily of prsvidiat aosK 
chccka^ mcra) or phyitcal, to the former, ia order ro keep ti oa a Level with de 
Dicaaa of lubilitence, I have nrwr in aay inalanci eallod in queilKiB ritkr d 
"thaw important an^l ridital factt," u-hieb it >> iht bniinnt «f Mr. M.'< work 
to iliuitrtie. All th*l I unduionk in the Reply to the ElMy waa to ditffov* 
Ht. Mallhoi'i claim to the -liKovrry of thete fi<U, and lo (hew that be ted 
drawn aaine very (alae anil luphiiticil canduaioiu ftom them, which do doI aj^ut 
in the article in the Review. Aa far therefore ti leliiea to tbe Bdiaboffb 
Kevlemn, and (heir Tetdrra, 1 rai)tht contidet my aim at accoiaplitlied, and Irate 
Mr, Malthni't aptem and prcreaticmi in the hsadi of thcte friendly cricica, wha 
will haiJIy KI the teal of Ibtir aslhorily — on either one or Ibr other, till they 
have reduced boih Iq tonielhini likr their own ordiniry itandard. But n\ 

thii I have tctcral reat^Di. Firat. ai t never looked upon Mr. Maliltaa 

man of a« mark or likelihood,"' I ihould be lorry to ice him dandled jaio in 

> ■AM)a«otBoiiiBkDerlikditaosd.'//(w:rf>'--Panl_Ao tiL Soaoaa 
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nificinee, tod nude > men pujipel in the hind* of tbi Rcnwcn. Sccanilly, I in 
ftomr mniDTf owr JC to my*elf lo prove Ihsl (he nbJKtidni 1 biivf bTQUiht Agiiian 
bia (yiKtn air nal (hr phininmi n( my nwn im>EmiliDTi. Thiriily, Mi. MalAaA 
work CknDol be coQii^rTfti M prttjnlj tup*tK^<J by ihc kcouaI of it ia the 
Kf vici*, ■! thcrr ire. no doubl, Tnanj pcnoai who wiU itiU uke thr^i apioioa cf 
Mr. Mitthui'i 'ioctimFa fiom hii awn wiltiogi. anil ibiUc by what ihcy And in Ihr 
test M food authority inJ inund irftumeDI, tbaci|h not unctionrc! in (he Conn 
mrcitary^^-E wiU (hmfnrr piicrccl lo pul the [{unlicinB I at fiitl prup^K J a> the 
bnl mtnia I an drviap far drtcrminine, hath what lb> conienu of Mr. Mitthuf't 
work r(illj> arc, and lo wKat iltprt ni eidn ihey art tntillcn, oi bow far ihey art 
true or false* <wi^inai oi borrowed.' 

The <iueric* which follow were wuh a few ilieiitioni rtpubliihed by Hatllii In 
Tir ^'umocr (0«. 19. iKi;— The Km-ui T^iU, No. ij) and in P-U.UI Eiijf 
(vol. III. pp. jKi-;). The aUeratinni ate almuii mliiel)! coaAned lu the omiaaion 
of all reftreiieeto the EJintifj^i J?/t-jwtv, foi which Haalilt himaelf hfi btiun to 
wtile in 1S1+. Thf leltff conduilta la foUnwt ; 'Th* drift of Ihct* oueaiiona, », 
I brlicVF, auliiGiratly obvioui ■n'l diren { bst if they ihoaU not bt inou|hi ilear 
tnough in thenuelvea, I am nidy lo adi) a isilible commefilarT lo them, by 
collating t (oaveoiesi somber of patM^ci from ihe Ciaay, the Kcfly, and (he 
Revieir.' 



I, Lcrm I. Pint publiahcd in Ccbbctt't PtRoal Rtiiiur, Uareh 14, xtoj t 
»i.j9l. 
Ttifnfutd WIW^riM. Hattitt aliudet to iht poor-law hill «( Samuel 
Whilbread (i7;S-iKi;), inln»lu»<j on Febiuirj' 19, 1SS7, One of tlte 
fnain feaiurea of the acheme Mai ihc eatabliihmcnl of 1 lyaiefti of free 
cdoollon. The bill waa jita<kcd nut gntjr br Cobbelt (Ps/xkii/ ttrgatir, 
Augual, Septonber, and Uctober, 1807), and Haililt, but iIki by Millhu*. 
Porticina of ihc achemr paaaed their accond readinfa ai icparate billa, but 
were atuadoneii, See Marlineau, Uitttry t/iit Pmi, 1, Ii6. 
I. 'IfJtii Advt nnnt » tiif linw.' yii, nil. II. 
'/Viirf* Md m-Humtuii.' Si, Mart, vii. It, 
* TA/ tvmfi^cTvtti t.-iini«g^i a/nstiirtS Mathttk^ Act 1. 5(Eae f, 

r'Lsfmr litfiinrriag iniritn.' Hamlit, Act lit. Scene 4. 
'd'HiImg lit f am If lii f^v! JuMi, m. X%. 
'MoAviV/e. He refera 10 Bcmnd MandcvLlle (ityo ?-i7))). whoM Fatti tf 
tki Smi^s' Privtu ynrt PMic Stttjiii, appcarril in I7t4. 
' intl tul ttimimt filn; tu. U1W17, Aci 111. Scene 4. 
Note. Titlau Hir W. Puliem. Sii William johiiiiooc Pullroty, jth t«K. 
of Wealrrhill (iril-lilo;), M.P. foi Slilcwibury in lenn lucceiaive 
iwliamrntt. Hia nam* wh orijtinalty Jnhnaione, but he iiiuk ihe nimr 
af PulKney on nurryiof th* yont>(rtl iliu|hur and hcima of Daniel 
Pultney, Lord of the Admiralty in Sir R. Walpnie'a Miaitlty. ' In private 
life he waa remaiked principally for hit (niEil hahiu, which were perhapt 
the more alrikinci at he wat luppoied 10 be the richcti Conimoner in the 
hingdum. ... In the Uticr pm o( fan life he »at teniiilnWe (or hia 
abatemiciua manner uf living, hia furi'l being iunipiiaed af the muat timpic 
nourilhmrnt, priticipaUy birad and milk.' Cutiie^^t Mj/^avtt^ June^ 
igo;. Vol. UXT.I p. S<y. In iKo^ hr inanit-l the wi-low of Anilnw 
Stuart, who fought ■ duel with Thntlow in conotciion with the Dauiclaa 
eaoie. Cf. tnli, p. 198. 
;. h nrfvi vUi. Thii well known (lying wia quoted by Burke in bii peat 
afcteh sn concihiliDO with Amcixa. See Siltil Wtrti,<il. Ptyne^ I. 114. 
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A BEPLY TO ESSAY ON POPULATION 



Tlw editor ia * ««( (p. ]i{) qnWn hoiB MtiM|iaiu (]rd «d., f. 119) h 
•hk^oU af MnretiB) whicS a uil u bt tbe ontl" of (Iw Mfinc. 
4. ' JUirr ■omr.' Hjmla, Act •• Sce« j. 
{, LiMrrt Ji daft. An ctpmnoo of R«iB(>u't Ifieuf nt it m t, Li*, it.]. 

UmmttaifM in^wvfvt, rn. tliilitt nftn lo Whitbrtad'a nutuftacM tl 
the iaipcMhincni of IjxA Mdniit fat ntilwmtuD u Treuam of ik 
NiTj. Melnllr wut(^uit[t-t oa Junr tl, tte6. 
fi, Tk idAratU Utimtrd. jahn Howtrd 4>ctf of cunp fcvn it Kcnta « 
]ia««7 Vt, 17901 o^lc tavctli|iitiii| ibc cmttllioB o( Roaitis ouiitiij 
liaH«ib. 
n«*fitf«yiH,'rK. A (t<rnac« t« Pilt't fctaiption of Buooapme n 'tb 
(U|4 ind ch*mf tsa of Jto*biniitn. S<c VoL ot., noU to {ugc 99. 
7. • THr ttlirr ltd.' lit. Trm/ti', Act 11. Sttot 1 . 

LiTTU II. Piliktl ttnaitr, Mif 16, tKo7i 11. Sgj. 

7^ Efviiii bnt lam etUU, ilc. DlitciM uiif IhH in hii Ltlirr or frian^ilc^ 
(d. Tnutnrui, 1. }ii, but the apmian wu tif<c*icd mote thin oscc In 
Pnnc* kturinf thr ptriod of AnflomtDit wbKh prtrailr<i in tht middle erf 
the rifhttmlh cintnry. Cf. Ttitr, itm-Jeijiiti Aauum (traaa. Mntbt**} 
IT. 96 «. uf . 
1. 'JrirnUrii imftrittir^ la 'tfu' 

> LiVnl of thtir liJ 

To {lai»*roui Impanuniif ia n(*.' 

Cowper, Tit Ttii, rt, ^ty*. 
;. * hi itn tmi atridtt.' Additon't CcM, A(t v. Scene i. 
Mt.v« ititJii nM/o. HiHM(| &rnH u. j, 310. 

tfaiiaa II lit tliitj. Robcri Willie* (i697-'7;>)> > niaiaUr oftbc SestuA 
Omtch, publithci) hi> JViwi P'Hfiiti tf Maakiad, Smart, 4md Prtrtina. 
ill ITii. Tht Riiliib MuKnim tapj of Hi al in** lUfif Coatiin* tbr faUe*- 
iB( m-nott 1 *Tht wiit*r nf ihi* nale put iela ihr ktndt of Mi. Hiifa 
ia llie yvif tSi8 a tnutl vnlume istitW "1 phileuahkal mriKj al d< 
Miimal crcMiaa, whkh '» t liuiiliiinn (by thi ■uihor) of the Thictit a 
Spltmc Aainul," iikkh the Ro, J.-<!in Rtuckori hi4 pobtiilw^ inrnt tin 
befote : ifUi • pifuul of ihr EniJilh Chilian of ihi* woili, M(. Htdin 
■itanincd ihit <he pnixipliMof the Btuj «a Peputiiiaa hid been lotkip'.^: 
lo 1 |mlcT riuni by (be Flcmiih Ditiw, wbo lented is Enfliod, ibci 
tbtri^ fc»*" H^' *»"*"■' Tbe R"-Jo(i= BiiKkmr (t7l6-llc«|. 
Minitter of the Dmch Church it N'omiiib, pubti>h«l liii Tt^trk tn SfOim 
A» mtJ ia 1767, and OiiMinu <■ Ih IbtvruMi*/ ParJrt i> 1 790. 
14. ' Ftmii i-i'fnu'dMii */Ui lari*.' In tbt AAiu' Xmarn' Hailiti hi* tbt 
f«Uuwin( note : ' A AiI&kbi ipitn br»ih» throaili tkiia duplet frea ite 
of the Eiiay j the ipinl u[ • fentlnnin, • rhiloiophcf. aa4 ■ plulaslti»fiM. 
Mr. Miltbui, Lnilrrd, •omriimet liiupi iflei hii model. ind<AHi libeniitf 
ia tht Irae irhine of hypociiiy.' 
!{■ 'Smal *•! aKH^'Ha,' til. 'So ■hall my lalicipation ptivtM yoair dbconry.' 
Uamki, Act U. SrrAt *. 
j^itmairaJ irriri. In the JWiMMf f^tuir the MIotriDf note ■■ •pptudcd , 
■ A> fir a> I undentind (he nitun of *□ arithmetical lad (eoomiNil 
Krift. I f[0 not ippiibrnd ilul Mt, M.toulA nulufood (hes nritt ^atiea- 
I ion Co thr tuhjtci. An arilhm't^cil trrin ia where lay ouanbrr <ir qiuAtity 
it iaciraied by the ptiptlial addition of (be lasK tiven luto or quiMiij. 
Bat how do« Mr. M. kno'" th*i ihia it true at the caliivaiiaa of tlK Imd, 
that much man rapid ttridce ntiT C9t bt nude « one time thaa *i 
hetr 
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■ ;. Mr. SittJf W «/ tfimint, lit. T*liirmm SituJy, Boak I, tbae. xit. 

it. Lima III. PatkUtt Rtntur, Mty i), 1(071 u.9);. Hulitt pobliahcd 

part of (hit tetter in hi>1*ii/J(ii-</£it«)ri. See vol.in.pp. ;67-j74. 
' jI nuagitrtt[ /iirtdrr,' iti. Cf. 'Thr ftniom oF one i|e become the 

commanplico p((hr neil.' }<iviell, Plaia, ni. >;{. 
19. Tifrfif ffi*t aniiir e/ilu ftlintti Jntiit. In Tiowi/i h Dt. Pttr'i^nl 

&*MH (iSol) G oil win replied 10 Pit r, MickinloiTi. mil Milihui. MiiiT 

jufi liter, in iSio, he wrote 0/ Pipulalim. A' Efjifj laiti'ni"^ lii 

iVuvr tftmcrMtt in tit Nmmitn tf Matkiwd, it jtuntr it Mr, M»llHi m 

litr SiiJHi. 
It. ' Til ixmirrtni iirmpt tf my arfti»tM^ A ptnu of Miltlicit*>. Etaj m 

PpftJaivi, p. yji. 
II. ' Wksi tHijujuaii,' lie. OMIc, Act I. Sttot J. 
»J. jIihI m Tim, T'lictTt StmJf, Book vi. ihjp. jxiii, 
14. ' TAo( lirn ttar riaid,' ilc. Cf. t J**", v. 7, 
J 5. ''Til at tarf 1 fyi'f,' tic. Hamltr, Acl 1)1. Scene i. 

Tt una af tin mUit iff tin arpHam. The cnndueion of Lettet 111, &ain thii 

point ■• not in tot Ptliiiial Ktgiiif. 
' jind Ita tiaa nMAu ^warfi,' 111. Paraifia Lnt, 1. 779-?Bi- 
it. ' ll lanmi iai ti,' €H, Milibui, £imt •■ Pi^lariia, ff. )fV4- 
19. '*li am an grial tlirt.' Cf. Buike, -J Lmii m j MW* Atfi {fffti, 

Bohn, V. i;o). ' Kc (^Loiil KippclJ »■! nu g»4t ddk.* 
JJ. * ll may it "ftfy ^inaid^ tic. Mallhui, pp. 7-X. 
]6. Saacio Ponw. Ocn ^rvH, Pitt U., Buok iii^ ehq. (lU, 
]i. ' Fdir fjr,' m. Pattitit Ltii, 11, io;t-]. 
* Te aaiuri'i/irtini vrrgi^ at. 

' ShooH fir into the bolom of dim night 
A gtimmrting diwn. Here N*tutc lii*l begini 
Her ftrlhfit nrgc, anil Chioi (0 retire,' etc. 

Pa'adiw LiU, 11. IO}6-t. 
' Qaii «, ifr,' tic. King Ltat, Act iv. Scene 6. 
41. A TV Iliad afv/oti. S?e note tu vol. see. p. 10. 
41. ■ A itfpi en ill viaf,' tit. Cf. 

* 1 do know but one 

Tlul animUablc huldt an hi* riak, 
Uaihaked of molion.' 

yaliai Cmor, Act ni. Scene 1, 
44. ' Squalid fvoi'ly.' Malthut, p. {16, 

Note. ' I amait ai i*h ftar Itmuntai.' Cf. ' Goil, I thtok ibet, ihit t »ta 

not ■■ other men tn, etc. Si. L»h, ivili. 1 1. 
Note. 'Clitll ami camfriku' C(. 'All dirk ind eomfortlcu.' Kiag Lnr, 
Act III. Scene 7. 
4{. * Palatit, iir tadki aad if faf' 

■Out piUct*, our lidiet, and our pomp of equlpafe.' 

Cowpet, Til Taii, t. i^fA- 
46. ' Uf/and lutili,' "'■ 

'The trmf upUndi' gentle ivtelU 
Echo to the bleat of ItatkL* 

Colecii)|[e, Odt ta tit DifariitTTtar, II, )*<.(. 
5], Ifita Dea Slaiictu tad li raiaaitttr, ic. See Dta ^iiMt, Vart II., Boci 1. 
Chap, a IT. 
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({. ' TMr rrtauil mrrli,' ttt, 
N» ^sd amid Irvi mttr tatk 



, Act 111. Sana ]. 



Otirlh, 

M man, 
OMle, Act in. %<tar 



Scr noU to vol. ). p, jof . 



tfl 



Nolc. £vn .Will /In*f, iK. In Clariui IU-i\ 






of 



-*«-; 



■ 7:lr ii« litf imii t*ulji tutn iw.' tMrtwt, ^ 
' Hr F^J nUm iit/i,'in. Twrt/U /fMi, An t. Set 
'All fir Im, tr iti mrU wM Itir? Urydcn'i 
amfttrj (l67t}. 
6j. 'Svatrii ■fui m (Ir MtKt.' &(wt, il. I j. 
Airiiii mi. Entiai, *ii. ii. 
•Sii HTfi't,' '"■ PartJia Ltii, tu 907-9. 
' Our griMtii ittJ,' HI. 'tuloTtntt •Inttpll «M tat pl(th«r(c ill.' 

OoMMulit, TAt TrmttU^, \u- 

a. Dacriid ij H^fil. Id whxi Lmbolktbc'iublioM ptint,* riuiut>l 'G^ 
Line.' 

70. flnw'i itiwriMi. DUlopn m Ntnr^ Kititm, Pan xi. p. m. Tbc aBntia 

ii •teniri by Milthui bi hii Eiujr, p. ^■;. 

71. Notr. jf /on tmHUinf. Lttliri n &mviJ tfiHttrtsJ, At.P- tm Hi ^»cmJ 

NoCr. Jaaa.iic. • I lb •; j>ctet in nli AcoliH.' Virjlt, ^KmV, i. 140-t- 

li. jUimm Sfdmj. Si-lnry'i Oiii-urifi <aKrrsu<f CsvrrjnHiir, writtcM *kMi 

■6S0, in irply tn Sir Robnt Film«r'i Piir':triit, were lini |i»lilhhi< b 

1698. 

Is. * r*r fta »/ M( tiurtii warflu^.' «(. jjDoccd luccnntely fma Milifas. 

Set MW, ppi. l7]-«. 
t]. Note. ' lUnAi, mmiitt,' nt. 

' Bmbrjo) >Dtt Uinta, crtmiin ud fritn, 
WbiU, Uick, uid pey, witk all llxir irampety.' 

faraMtt Z^i, nt. 474-5. 
S4. idiJ Xdiw'i dCKwH. (A-. Scr Loril Kaowi't Siiuiri efitt Uiuvy tf Mtm, 
ml n. pp. 140-1 (iilil. >7lS]. 
A nmmut-fUii ttJi. Ilattin ntvn la ]une* Ilgtgh'a (1714-177;) fUusf 
AifolurMw J sr, M Sanirj MM ^(Jfic £>T«ri, Dffi.ti, and A^mit. tOm- 
irtitd ij, ltd nlaiiUiJ f** Ftat amJ Ktmerit tnttind Jitm m V^ittf ^ 
Jimltn, imtinil m^ mada», CatiattHd n drtnu tit timth ttltwtm 4 
Givinimiwi ami Pttfli ti d dmCfodrrMna tfiU Nt{raky,aiii xl^ Mtamtytf 
nfsrminr timt E"tri, Drfiiti, md Maui 1 if 'otirmi t*t &nlfan«L «^ 
wvii^ lit Sail. (} valL ■774-;}> 
'Tiai town Cirmiriir.' 'But •ucb *n honM cbronkjcr ■■ Gtifidi.' 

Itr»y P7/Z, A« I*. Sctne 1. 
*TiftrttSiria MtBltxai.' Kt/laumi m lb Rim tmd FjU ^ tie jimtitwr Jttpai£a. 
Mafud n tit Prtuni Siati t/Crtat Brirjii, lij tivu4 V/on\ty MMMp 
('"•)*'?7')i 'on of 1-»''T *^»nf Wortl«y MonUpi, WM puUi*Iie4 m ijn. 
St* Burcli'a Ftiiiial /}i>firiunic>i, m. 6S ri iif, 
Til inumitim %fiM itrtn.iii. ThU paiug« to the cad of tbc ^uoUtMs ia 

from BalicKbtolu'i Ptlintal Trttii, 170. See Burgh, ur. 414. 
Ti< «(«.« «*t<* ^'s/;jw. ^iwi. BuTth <ill. 410) •}«•«€« Ibti paMB|c bva 

Kutil irr nHntirt, 11. 4o. 
JRcr (idt crm fi Adi faUn, at. It it itiffi<ull to BB<fer*l«iil what iu(h a 
wonhipptr el N)|iolinn at Hiiliti (MUii by tbia wnleBca. Tlic Vieaoi 
CooiENU l,i%\ i) ultimttrly dcclircd the pcrpetiul nnitnlay of SwiucT. 

4<H 
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NOTES 

91. ' t ut.^ it ufi, tir. Butih, III. 416, 

'jf nnymfUiitm,' tir. UtmUi, Act iii. Soenc 1. 

9], Ltrd Milineirik. Robcn Motnirarlh, Ant Viicouat MalrtiroKh [iftfA- 
l;i4), wii ippoinic^i envoy timor dint ry at ihe Diniih Court in 1691, 
but left ibrupllj in ifi94, >nd is l!ir URie yeir publiitiFil ..Yn Attmai ^ 
Dmmark m ii %pjt m tht yiar 161)4. Src Burjfh, 111. 411. 

9$. * b mail rjtJtrJ it .n dirnivr,' fre. /Ul'i Ifiil tlni Sadi tfilt, Act 11. Seme 1. 

* A l*im£ may itr^'l^ ttt, Jhid. 
Burnti'i Trtvth. Gilbcn BuiDct'i 5«v Ltttiri nnubntt ai Aiamn y 

vikm uttttd wBtil rimnrtaUt i* Staitatrlami, luly. He. (l6!6]. Sec Burgh, 

■II. {98-9. 
^ /'aV tAnui^' it£t liiii. ni, 3V4' 
' t* P-ngUnd,' tit. Uid. III. 400. 

96. * Til "ill affrnmtKJ ttc. Prom Sp«lnun'i Gittt*rj,i(s-euA in Rurfh,tu.40o. 
' It ii eauitaiuff.' iK. J>aaMi) by Bnrfb (10.400) (rom Hame'i H'tfj */ tit 

IWiif, II. 640. 
' N0I1C111 iaiv °/}nt,' (X. Surth, lu. {4. 

* W 'xngU £intitif' trt. itid. at. SM. 
'Ctmrnirn,' iti. IHi, nj, 83-4. 

* TV irtrtmt frvtrij,' m. Rid. in. R4. 

97. < <r»eniiHHr, Mttrditg (* Pltn^ tu. Cf. Burgh, tii. i?;-!. 
'Til iiiat diffoimctvn m^ m. IM. 111. JIO. 

'Amaig lir £diA/(iiMiiM(ii,' rW. liid. iit. ||0. 
9S. 'AriaaU lyt dniim,' ttc. litd. til. i;6. 

* Ljsarga did lut jUsta,' €tt. UU. 
'Al Sfarta^ tit. Hid. 111. iRi. 

' A sirf wilt nu*,' rtr. /HI, ir. 100. 
99. > Tir f'-rvi R^miini,' tit. Cf. Uid. til. 100, The taylng iltuileil to 11 Cinro'i. 

' Nemo cnim icrt ului iobriui, njsj forte iaunil.' ^p AfireiM- Cap- 6. 
'A r^r tJd K*ilhi Imb/i,' lit, Quotait bj Ilur(h {ill. 139) from Spclmm'i 

Ctntiha. 
^Ifhilhtwiandi.'tti. 

* Till pralitution elbow d> uiite 
In ill our crowded tcrecu.' 

Covrpcr, TU T*ii, III. t<»-l. 

IMi. ' liarmu'i ft} iMt flaigun,' at. ItHlitt leemi In be rtciUlnf l«ptr(«<lly 1 
put4|fe in Rouiteau'i Enilt (Liv. 1.) r.^'Noua plarjjnona le lorl rie ]*en. 
func^i el c'eit le n5rte i^u'il fiuiiroLt plajn<lrr, Nna plu* i[r*nAi msux nou 
vitnnent it nnm.' Srt alio a letlet to Vollajw, iSth Augoti 17^, 
Cirrtipejidmii {xiii), \. Il6etfcq. 

101, Z^lrstvi. See Burgh, tii. 180, 

Tiii-trdy tjt, tu. Cf. r*r £i>i/iii &-« Wrflf/i, ('Comic Wiitert of tbc 
bn Century') in-l Tii Xevn/ rj^ii(-On Muilein Cumeily'), voL 1., p. 11. 
101. Narsiaitaitd lit Graetu A ballet by Sir Hrnry Rnwlcy Biihop (l7S$-(t;{), 
pToduc«c» al the Kinf'a Theatre, JunC) iKoA. 
Note, Tit Mrmiiti tfFtnief Hdi. f jn^ Ual, f lit Mimiiri ift tTm^ii 
»f PStnt't. by John Ctelanil (1709-1 7^], oji pnbliihrd, Fitt i, in 174S, 
Port 11. in 1749. '<^ ^'V> ')^ "ork wii repuMiihed in ■ milHer fotm hj 
Ralph Griffiilu, who la laid to have paiil Iwealy piinm fer Ihe copyrlfht, 
■0,1 made * prollt of £tafiO0, Cletaud ■»• tuiiiniune,) before the 1*11*7 
Council, and received a pention of ^■CC' (mm Lord Gianville that he 
mifht dtvoCc bimwU lo worthin fnmt of lilfrttBtt. 
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■ b tMli fir «Ma<' ru. J A, Xa. ■ 7. 

* Mtffy art tirr,' m. Hailitt r«pf UrJ thia furasn^ \a ■ paper ta Tit n^ 
Dtaarf. Sm FMif^<«f JEinTf.tvL 111., noW to p. 1A6. 

' Hrrt h '<b mrttiri.' Cowpcr, T^ r«>, in. • ■ j. 
ie$. 'M. tUnwr*! "Bifitit;" at. Htkbwt, p. }S4- Coadorai'i awk 

■ppHni ia I794< 
tot. "nk futmmtm fmUitttim,' m. tUd. 

■07. ' 7»k vmi^ f.ii^: lit. an. p. )«t, 

1^ Jni>< CWnr-iJiKV. A'fvpalM plac* of (nCouiomcnl ■nri tea-fir«ai>* a 
PMOOTillc Sm WhcMlcr uiil Caaamtkan'i Ltm A m Pnt m^ fna^ 
nl. 4f6, ml iM^ 1. U, (« *a iCMant of B^niffc-WelU, ■ ■ oocr< fltet 
of (otfttaionMBi, nMK rctsrted 10 by the lawer »on at ruitaiiimi.' is be 
iw%Uo»bood of KiB('> Oeu. 

* ^krr wnn,' m. MaMni, p. j{{. 
^ S»dk luMnimeti' m. JM. p. ]{£. 

■ to. *KiS»i/r»ti' Uivf ftU., Aa iii.iant 1. Ste MaliboB, p. J56. 
lit. * fdr.viiw,* r;(. Mtlthui, p, j;^. 

Ill, * It vixtt it taid, ftri^.' aii.f. )6l. 
It]. 'Wkvcf «v rtaiOK,' ift. Popc'i Jtiu^ M A(«*. t. il. 
It6. N'dU. Di. Ptlry. SMbu5w>/iwa yCtrHfwE.^. l*tcpantofr CooiiM*' 
lioni. Of tht iMKtittM cndMily of ouacln. 
ThtMmiumai *fif Bi*f, Hulitt ilMt* U ■ fivoBrlte la^almfaa 
ofibe ^[di *Wh*t cannlwtMilmpt I> it t<rt>, tlircc, or fa»»»iiw^ 
and 00 Ukieg ihcm awiy, sheo doc* ■ bMp CcMc lo ciial t ' Cf. !!«»>■ 
Ef, IL 1-47 i and CiMTD, Di Dn: n. 4. 
•* A(f aw, treamr,' jw, Mallhul, p, j6}. 

%ni Bkitrifff Str T^ rw/", }Ja. 71. 
r. (Mmm.' tu. Ml]Ulu^ p. jb;. 
llS. ' /i il ml, ihr^arr^ lit. UU. f. 4t. 

■ 10. ' Tlaj mallar aurrj,' tir. Si. MallAtv, uiL ]0. 

■ 11. ' A KA Af furnaa,' Mr. Mallhut, p. ]74. 
uS. rir ('b'ff wAifi ii kirnit t[aiita Pami. Anf. fL ; jo. 
!)«, ' T4h( ti4d wfv la'«,Vr<, JM. p. ];7. 
I}1. 'Wrua' b iffi,'m. IHJ. f. jji. 
i}4. ' 1> B«( tttatriei,' III. 0iJ. p. {)7. 
I] J. ' THm iiMr r^J',' '-''. '('li. p. {]■. 
tjj, • jtB^Bu ifl tmitraf^,ni,- tit, -Thy llmtj W»«,' ocean In Ibn «, 

Part II., Act m. Sent 1. 
i;9. ' Mnifiipii*! »i4' Af<(6frt, Act 1. SceM j. 
t4«. 'Tiijtuniaft//itd,'m. Millhua, p. 175. 
141. '^1 Afr. <Mma,'m. Hid. p. iSi. 
■4]. *A 11 Umil/0[»ra.' ' Richard*! himKlf tfila.' Colloy Cibbct'a mniM ti 

RiritrJ III., Act t. Sciik ]. 
■45. * $Fiici afur,' tic. Bollw, //■JU'<i, Part It., Canto I, %JJ-Z. 

*Siffm, nt. MtJtliut, 0. j^S. 

*Tit futaim h,' at. H\d. p. 411. 
■46. 'A awf «'/'if,' «(. iSrJ. p. J98, 
15D. ■ Titj i*} ktrtj Unkaa; tii. &. Mn<incy uiij. 4. 

■ Fani lam ar acaa/y,' Mc. Si. Lalt, iri. 19. 
iji. * Ifiaaudi tti. Mat<hit«,p. 40{. 
ijl. ' IfhM mnd virti^ Mt. OrtnUi, Acl rr. Sc«nr i. 
I {4. * bdlfradoKlf if*f ttmStraimii ttt. MiUbua, p. 409. 
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t6s. 
i6i. 
t«l. 
l6j. 

166. 



t«g. 
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i?6. 
'77- 
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NOTES 

* ittio wHai pii ihou Me«c 

Fcom what bighih (tllcn.' 

Par aim ImI, I. ai-a. 
And 

* Alii. from «hii hijih hopt (0 what rtlapM 
tJnloolu'l foi •« w« (lUen !' 

i'dra^ui Rigaimd, 11. JO-I. 

' Cwwi rt J/ni,' «*. Amhi Mrf J***", Art i. Seen* ^. 

'S»jI/ nj mtrr rmfart,' nt. Coldimilh, TW OtirfUd I^Mtp, I}q<40. 

* T^rir dr^^thntmi tnJ dnitpatipn' Milthtift, p. 411. 
' Tki-r ijjuiiJ apprjrjnff.' $n JiiJ, p. {16. 

' Ti* lyi-w/iji .} /fUS' '"■ Thit ii « quoiJiion of Malchai'a (p. 4tt) from 

Godwin {Ptlintiii yviici. Vol. 1,, Bnok 1.. Chip, v], 
*Oir Dttttti CtmmiKi,' tit. Millbui. p. ;76. 
' r*iitf F—l.' 1nShcci<t)n'iDnir»,fitupiiforiDcdlD iT^jitCenntGirdcn. 

* Thai th fv; m. Miltkut, p. 41 1. 
^Amanvtia^ ttt. &ti. 

'" //" ijji if,' rtf, tt'iJ't- i4'- 
' r«ii ;i iw.7 i«rf,' »((. llntrf fUI., Atl HI. S«oc 1. 
' J Mr •of,' ttt, Mirrt IVtva fftfitdfr. Act. i». ScciK 1. 
Chnir rn/if pattnm. Norm, A'l Futtf*. }4J. 

htr. Btrtt im ukt. 'Sobody will be ttgucd into lUvcry.' Awi ■■ 
jtmrhca* Ttralan (April 19, 1774, Silie' MViiitd. Pijrnc, 1. ■{{}. 

* Amvig tiij frjadtui^ tit- Milrhui, P' 477. 

Kotf. TWW. Abr>lum T^.tlwr (i70S'i774), whow chW work TKr Lifii 
pf Namr l^iurd (7 volt, r76*l-i-78) *« »biirtt»d by Hiililt (1I07). 
Ste ami, pp. ?"i-j35. P»lcy iilmitifrt hi< oblipiioni 10 Tutker, 

* h^tU cfmt tvlfB 1/ iiri// ftww/ yuliui Ctvtjp, Act ri. Scene t, 
■ TAf dijfff pfikutt^ ttt. Malthui, p. jqS. 

' Till ftiisaii cfduiriti; nt. tiii, p. 51;. 

Blifl. In Tim Jt-nr. 

T^f tuihansua firtiitd iy ll^mt. Ste liii E^tty ' On thf Britiih GavrrnmEnl.' 
'Thfy ulli, iiiit Biitkc. 'ol Ml. Humc'i Euih»n«<ii of (lie Bttiiih Cimtti' 
tiition gcnfly vipiring vilhuuf > grofA in the palnail irnit of 1 mfrv 
Monirchy. In 1 mururchy T Fine Inllinf indeed I There it no toch 
Euthiniiia for tlx Britiih Contliiution.' tUgicttt Ptau («l. PajDt), 

p- 3!» 
Timie Darna, nJtuafirriirii. Virgil, jttntiJ, n. 49. 
jfi lit kiuiawd utmrrJ ih viifiit tf k\\ vaft, iti. Thil It, pntunuiUy, bj 

culling off her hid, 'the Sign of iJie Coad Woman,' nprTHnlin| ■ 

he*dkH womtn carrying brr hrad in her hand. 
' I litrid fiifoii,' tit. Malthut, p. J3S. A pnt prt of ihl >«t of Hlllitt'l 

fe//jf *!• npcittd in thf Ptlinn/ E'lajl. Str vol. iii. pp. J7^-»J|. 
' Tt"ii fa/v tuilifi o/r'r traiw,' Mm» Ait a/vat Kaitiin, Att a. Soeot }. 
'IfatU luJmil tt lit nfinngt, iti. Miilhui, p. JIJ. 
' Til utinly tihif: iti. Uid. p. 415. 
' J/, ai In Iitia^,' til. Hid. f. {41. 
' it aitti itiiaigA,' lit. Hid. p. J4f . 
' In lomi ttwvtftalKiti^ ttt. Uid, f. ^^3. 

A'ltcayi rtptairJ dnlarain*. Jtlmi Caiiar, A<l ui. SMne 1. 
'hvirjranff,' ttt. Mtltbui't Aw^ (iM tililloa, I7)S), p. )4. 
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■I9. JniHr BtHTHAM. Thi> rxay tjfneci Dfl^inilly in tlw Nrw MtM/ 
M^ttimi (1814, vsl. X, p. 6t)^ af which Tbamiu Citnpticll wu cdMr 
bora ittio to itto. Far an icceuBl of Bcntbam** lifa and woik, •« 
Sit Lnlir Suphtn't Mr faf/iU tAifiurum, vnl. 1. pp. 169-^16. 
TiitMaAfp, 'A piophct i> Dot «'Rb«<it honour, uve in hx vwn (0007, 
•Dil in hi« euro houK.' St. MtnAnt, ilii. 57. 

£1 itifUSi t/CJiili, til. Bcnltum hid ouny duciplc) among tlie pViMi' 
SauLb Amciin, >a<i in iRoS tlioa{hl tciicnitly a( goloc 10 Mexico. 

APVjrwffjrfr, tskm it /Aim, In Qnccii S^u«n Pixrc, iKiw Qunfti Acuic't Ctu. 
Hiiliit himtrlT m* from ilia to tda s teniiit of Benilum'i a MinaaH 
dM hmjw in C^tty Pnnce, tlie p^rico of which Srntluin liad a4di4 is kit 
hDuM in Qaeen Squin. Sn ftoatiiTiMt In vol. iti., mil amu. p, 190. 

'/Iww /&,* «f. 'I hue ttrti liKt in lier, iixl I d« irforc tbcc: s) 
mlilKB thou''il me thcc, uii (by dog, ui4 (liy biMh.* ?>/ rn^fu^ Act n. 
Scene 2. 

Mr. Hiiiaau. Jolin Ctm Hobh«ur {lfti-\t6i)) wu derated M Wm- 
minim in Ftm«»ry id 191 but w*t rtfutni'd in the followinf yrat. 

Ltrd KUU. Jdlin Rollc (i79;-i84t} «*• tbt hrea or Tin RcJN^, uxi mlUc 
Ibf pm miriiinw county of DtTOOthin. Hr wt* f*i*»d to the |»tf«y ■ 
I7^&. S« Wftnll'i H%»»ktt mi ftatm-u Afitiun (c4. WhcMkf, 
IT. il6-1iq}. 

* Ti^i ti/afi a 'i»rir,' tu, ■ And wsft 1 (itli froO) ladut to llic Pale.' l*(Ti, 
JEJfiu » AMari. jt, 

SI' Sanail HtmSj. Romilly vit retsraed fat WtMcninMcr in July iltJ. 
He tai atmcly tilcto xa ittiw pxil in Piiliimtot w > tiw^-relormet. 

190. ' Lear iu'aai,' tit. ' Some bippiei lilsail in Ihe walcry waMe.* Popci Mttij 

H At«a. I. 106. 

Ciratimiiik Si/ifJ. The otject of lh<> vni lo tffly LtacMterian fthc^ln 
to th* eiiucillon of Ihc miiidle.clinn. An cHociilioa, of which Mack- 
intwh. Brougham, Jiniri Mill, »i<l Dthcn wtre tmilea, wu forawd ti 
1I14, inrt Bcnlhim olfrtcl hji tirlrn u 1 trie, hui the icheme om In 
OOlhin;. S« Sir Ldtic SirphFn'i lit Etfliti ViiU'-etit'i, vol. it. f. ii. 

FraniS: Benthniii tcuni to have kid a aHiHig pcnocul RacmMoKC to 
Bcojiniia Franklin. 

191. Ftrt^fv f ATC^jfTfi, Otitis, Act in. Scetie J. 

191. Xtr. Btnilam 1*1 ml lit f'i> nrriif, in. The principle at utility had hern 

«ipr«>«il by (xmoni ilhrrt) Prretilrj (Emy t* Crvrrami, 1768), Hntclv- 

•on {Etfuirj rmci'tiinf Marai GrtJ tmJ Evil, 1715)1 anil Bcccsria (Oi 

OiH) A*J Famiintiiu, 1764). See TU E^u* Utitiirimi, vol. 1, p. 17J, 

*HtimMai lUltwUfir lit wi'itj. ' A (amitiu ciprcMion wtikh HatUii anj 

have Ken in IfaiAit, Chap. aiii. 
'ifwW n/litt Htrmti.' Puraiai Ltit, ni. 601-;. 
19]. '/ttl affjianiti,' ire. Hitry IV^ Part K^ Art ni. S«ne i. 

Ptsliart, III. 'Foran cl hare olim mtninlNC juvabit.* Virgil, a^rartrf, t. 
WJ. 
195. M aNTf liM JUimtaigat, in. ttujt, Bookc tl. Chap. lil. An Apolotit af 

Raymoail Scboad. Florio'i iramluioo, TimfU Ciauiii, Vol. n., p. jo^ 
194. 'AH ariT ait^ €11, 'Men ulealttc, tome with lea* euctncai, iadecd, awBe 
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wilh nun - bul 111 mca nlcnlalr. 1 would not lift thit tna « miiJRua 
diM* not Olcubtc' P'rniiflti tf iUtriJi t»d Ltjii/Mim, Clu^ xit. 
S itvill. 
I q6. 7h intB-ing fy iaff. ' lint "a too civil by half.' Shetidic, Tit Kirah, Act 

m, Scfut 4, 
■ 97. ^ Ftnnfiirtii. * A miM for ftiailiiii rocvn IudM.idiI tiiliaiCD initeMriopt* 
(Bccithim, Iftrh, x. lib). Btatlnin |iuIi|hiIi«I an i«aun( of tilt uhmu 
\a 1791 under ihc litU of 'The Panopticon, of the Inipeciian llouae,' and 
•pent a (tm deal of niuncj la (onflediun o iih it. t'lliiiiiicly a comnlittee 
Kpattcd igiinil the iclxme itKl pruMrJed to fuuDit (he Millbank IVnl- 
lenliary, ivhich wia opened in ltt6. 5«c Titt EitgHtk Uti^tsritmiy u 
19J-106. 
197. '■Dif tf '■ litKmn.' Hi, 'But I fur, fticnd, *vA I, ihit fcuckk von'l (trad 
• - • yOD my immcTK il, rc^lif ^ ht, into the oc«an, and it viU atand.* A 
SrtUimmltl ysurmj. The Wi(, Pirii, 
igK. Mr. Ovitn. Cf. fUi/iu/ Eoaji (vol. lu. pp. )ti<}} and T»Ui-Tt& (■On 
Penple wilh one Idea*). 
Hii aldrta a til i^ltir »iJ m'lddli claiui. Tht KCond at Coleridgi'i Lay 

Sermon* (iBi?) *>■ 'addmwd to ihf higher and middlp cliaao.' 
BtnNf'i afiivin amH^ lit Ntiti Amtriitwi luiiitni, }. Dunn Hunttr'i 
Umtitl ^ a Caftivlly tmMfil lit Miaxi tf Nilk Ami'iia,ft'm CiUJifJ 
« lit At^ tf Nmatm, ut-, tS**. 
\^H. bl mo* "lanaji.v. • To toni*e4( the full llieim i>( the wofli! tniT to live in a 
nook merely monntic/ At Tni t.'iki Ir^ Act ut. Scene 1, 
' Mn tfhd: Til Timpiu, Act 11. Scene J. 

Mr. Sfuiir Akhai Chitiet Abbol [i7;7.iSi9) wat Sp«>b«r from itoi to 
1S17, whm h« rallied and became Loiii Cotchener. Hit mother am the 
fccon'C wife of Bentham't father. }lit itnl^ue Diar^ and Corrnpondence, 
eilenilin); frcm 179; to ilii9, were publiihcii in ; loli. in iXbt. 
Ht uuj tdmcirti at Rtm. BmthaTn wst n Wr*ttninitrr boy. 
iO*. At til tlu'wiTiiiy. Beniham went to (Jiic«n'i CollrfC, Oxford, in 1760, and 
look hii M.A. deem in 1766. 
Ciarii-ef-Engliniliim. Ciarti sf Ennlandiim aaJ ki C»liitiim aut^niJ, 

puMuhcd in illiS. 
* Te tt itmili ill. Hamlilt Act 11. Scene 1. 

' Leciid aougi ohrMiS,' iic, 'The corrtipler lort of politiciant, who arc not 
by IrarninK ntablithril in > love of duly, not ever look abroad into 
univriMlity.' AJviinimmi '/Lurvng, Book i. 
Mr. Gulvi'm. For Godwin ate C. Ke|iin Panl'i ITiiliMt GtJmtit iu Frindi 
atiA CiVtmp^aria, 1 vol». 1S76. 
aoi- PtfilicaJ y*ttHt. t»ujwin'> Ktbfuiry tattirrniag P^itit*i Jutlia tnJ tit /jy?n- 
tmiM m Mtftlt and Hafifiiuru waa pubLiahed in 17^3, ^iingl 4t tkty trt^ fjr 
lit AJftniMTH e/^lri H^inamt in 1794. 
At G'Idimai iHt4 1* Mf' 'Wheaev<!r 1 write any thinji, the public mjii a 
ptat to know nothing about it.' Doiwell, UJi tj'JtAmm (ed. O. B. Hill), 
lit. 151. 
Siiil, i% it^mumfUt, ttt, 

*Scdei. irtemumqiK tcdtbit, 
lafelii 'rbocua.' 

Virgil, Armid, tt. 617-lt. 

n* Fdrrw ^wew. Hook n., Canto ii., and Canto viii. 



Til /tin Duita. 
Slaaaa* 46-1. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

Ml. Hh Oaul •/ PriJ,. 

• Aiul all ibe biadtt fntttt, (hal few cvoU apte, 
W(rs ntiooul mi eld, tul ;*iaMA cwutlngly.' 

im. BmIe i^ Canto tv. Stun {. 

'Tkt ^tv'J fr^umtmi,' lit. Ciwi, $9>-9. 
tot. ' tf'iii, lin,' Hi. Si. MoriVw, *i. 7. 

Mr. sUr^t huriftiun. SauUtt/i tarlf ■ IiufTiptiooi ' (1796^). laae <f 

■tiicli be rtfriattd in (ht csUrdxil ediliea □( bii poem* (iti7-K}, iit, lik> 

hit ytjm ^ ylri aoi 0'tf Tjflir, ttitmfiy rUia\ in ttntimmX. $*r Hailin'i 

Ftl.rk*l Eiiffi (nl. la. p. 305). 
ACr. CW>*^tr^ AdVplMj MuMf. FAliifaic^ in PtBm$ >■ f^Haa M'«^ 

■ 796. 

* iJki Ctttt' at. Puft, Frtltrm It tit Suva, tot. The liae ia ukn (rao 

Pofv't own Cralatnv to Addttan'i Cut. 
*»r r*<i •■■>'' iW «^. Urn; ^'/U., Act tn. Scene s. 

104. * 1%ri mi (It ru^' irr, 

'Thnv '■ tht mpMt 
That oiitu* caljinitr <i u long Itf*. 

Ht mia, Aet ut. Setae 1. 

* Ltl not At viriia'i ckeek 
M*k« Mft tkr trtncluBC iitard,' 

Tmhi ifAltnt, Act IV. Sttae }. 
' ^ U amidati mii tniir hwt! Cbaucrr, Pfc.'tjw, ijo. 
New:. St« Johii LcUnil'i >A Kiru/ ^ilu Drimitl MVi/ffi. trc, Letnr •«. 

105. *&m(ir mnriftSi tatJ: Ci. tl» Miriltaitt tfl^tmiti. Act it. Sctee I. 
' IrvM vgfU uiJ,' IK. See j«i, noie id p. iti. 
' Ftlinfitii,' tti. Biw/m, Act Ti Scne 1. 
' J^iii (*> immtrul jMri,' lit, OiUJi, Act il. Scent j. 
*T*i t»JJi,- m. 

' The tnthor of my fmnti ikootbit, lir nvM, 
Tbi [iiiije, (ht (iiaictiia of aj heart, Uid MUl 
Of all my moiil being.* 

Woiiltwortb, Lmu timttaJ a/ra aebr afvw TiaWra ./Mm 
10^ Sir llViir SiMl. *S<on'i tvrMiticy, •«)■ LockJoct, *wa( confetredan am, 
BOI io conteqwiK* of any Minintrbl wcfiitian, fcul by the K,ui( ;«■■ 
•onelly, eniJ of hit owo flDKili<i«il motion 1 mi when the Poel kimj bit 
hand he »id to him : ** I thall ilwiyi tcfltcl wilb ttttauit on Sir Wake 
ScDit'i btumg bcrn Ihc firtl crialioa of my rei(0.* ' 7^ baioottc) itat 
C»«rttt't on Maiih jo, iSio. 
*H'*im It Ant'i",' itf. Quoted ioaMuntel)! fton i^mfa pp an i. 
Chap. i. 

* JtMiM 11 lii f*m,' (ft. Naalin ^ottt a paaaap at hit van. Sn Atacal 

Jtiuyi, Vol. ni., pp. qo-i . 
107. < ri( a—wriMfiliarii if lit riaam,' fllr. See f>n jIaiiMt, Book L, Qiap. 1. 
*■ Fi}ii% an itqU flvil^ fU. Timmt/jtiltiit,Kut.ietoc I, 

* TilBr ^1' tit. J^ ui*iii. 1 1 . 

Cutm Ftrrj, Capuia, iftRwanlt Sir WiUbia Edward Parry (1790-11$^ 
bad receoily rttorDtd from ibe aerood of bs voyapa foe (be diKowey at a 
notth-*ett paaup. 
loS. ' Ckimfimcmj it n lii OiuraaA.' *And ehamplon tne t« the uUcfUKct* 
AfMidjt, Ael nt. Scene 1. 
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NOTES 



mS. Ctlit Wtllumi. PublitlKd in 1794, Si. T-fM.- /t Tab tf Oa SirOtMl* 
Ctmurf, tffttni in r?^;. 
Note. Mr. Fuitii. Henry FuKli (1741-181^, the MJunr, for whoa), 
tcimcling lo hit iiiogriph", Mifj WoliitoneCTifl (ifwtwitdt Godwi»'i 
witc) furmcif h« hnl iiucbmcnl, 

109. ■ BaiurJt tfiU iri.' Ct. 

' Thought chincten and w«r<l( mtrtly but ait 
And buurd* of hii foul ntultcnu hurc' 

ShikripctfC, A Lrvrr'i OmfJjmit It. IJ^-y 

A3tw-t-Dalt. Tliii 'northim mtniiicl' ^pim in Stoll'i own htniit. 
Flrttuvai. FltrruatJ( er, lit Nrui Mt» i/Firliit[, hk publiihcd in 1I05, 
Mniidn-UU: a TtlrifrttSevmittrnti Ctnivj, in iSiJ. 

110. Ha Lift a/Ciatrtr. Publiihril in tSoJ. 

Hit fifm^rit B" y^td^a Eyrt'i CiJ'gf te tit 7«r^. Cvrtory SifJilurri am lAt 
Ciargt if C*it/-yiiiCKi fyft »ppf ircf in the Miming CinmkoaOtlAft 10, 
■ 794. Coilwin'i own now and the nolc> of ixn >)iuK>>ctr, Mr*. Shtllrr, on 
the politiol tiiili of thH y«r, will be foiio'l io C. Ktem Paol'* APURoi 
Caiwm: Hii eriaJi and Caiimfartria (1. II7-t}7). C(. Hutilt'lL/n tf 
Thntaj Httntfl, Vol. II., pp. 1 59 rt Mf. 

Snlkid Mmd a Br.iiii lirau. Str Vel. 1., p. J7), not*. 

A I'n/uml o/Attk*!. S'llcill afHiutry,iM S* SimUIH (l?^*). 

jf I'ft tfOntktm. Publiilwd anon^inouily in 17S). 

Nolc. Aiituu»t 1 Iiigrdy in vrrtc, wii ptoduad on DccttnbCT t), iSoo, 
and ' iJinine<l Anallji (ail hoptlculy.' %*c Kcitin Piul (11. !((■{;}, wbcrt 
Luob'i a<founi or ibc liapd)r lad iu rcprcicnlitian (hoi reprinleil in (he 
£11471 a/ £/;d) II quotrri from 4 paprr in the Lem^im Msia^na [April I, 
tSll). FaullnntT (not Fmiituiiid)^ i trifrfiy io profl'. wit produced wilh 
more tucecM nn Dcctmbct 16, 1S07. Limb wrotr piolojtuci to both 
pliyi. Tkii pliy, which wm leDl to Holciofl lo be touched op (or (be 
•Ii|[e, led 10 a quitrcl between the frleadt. See Kegan Ptal, 11. Ill 
" 1*7- 

Mr. Faariii, For H»litl*t ucnunt of JoMph Fiwctll tee Ttiii Tall (Or 
Ctiticiim], 

A SfiiiA ii Giirral Wa-ranii. Haditl [efcti In a tpeeeh of Chatham'!, not 
on Gcnriil Wamnta. bul on ihr Cydei Tai in the Budget of 176J. The 
Parltinientary Hatoty givei only s few Imei, but the paaiitE quoted by 
Hialill will fcc found in Lord Broughanra Hiiftrtcai Studiti of Statamtm 
during Gtor^ ///,*f rrign^ 
lis. M'. Wi'sdgi, tvJo, nr. Hailitt wcmi to nlin to Col(r!d|e'i Lecture* on 
Podiy, drliverFil il lh< Royal Inttilulion in iSoi. 

A Harory rf i>^ OAtmamvttitk tf En^iand- Publithed in 4 volume*, iS34*S* 

A vtrj admi' aUt iitiBin. Reproduted at froncupieee td Vol. i. of Kegan 
PiLl'a H'rUiam GaJmB,tu. 

Mri. ti'allticnrtrafi, Godwin tnarried Miry Wollatonr^raft on Mareh a^ 
1797. Mr*, tnchliald, accnrdin^ lo Mn. Shtll*y (Kt(u Pml, 1. a|9) 
abed tear* when the annouacrnifat wat ma-je to her. 
aij. ^*d riant Ma ii»*itmi Fan. ' In wialon dance they priiae the taiiDteana 
Pan/ Camvi^ 176. 

'A mmJ rijltiiiii[ agri f-tsl.' Th™ wuirf* occur in Ihe Sral line of » 
laudatory poem on Shak'tpcare printrfl in the lecond folio (l6]l). The 
poem il ligncd ■ J. M, S.' and wii attributed by Coltridft to 'John Miltoo, 
SiHdent.' See bia Laami m Siaiifm (ed, T, Aahc), pp. m^-jo. 
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Cf . * I> the dnfc tadiw«rd ^at afcyMBirfiw.' 
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r V-H,* (Tf. <4>)Mr mi Cbcfabv, Act it. Scene 14. 

* i^ni, ftitaivt, tffriiathn.' ' Maka it apfniiciMiTC, ip ick, totfrtm.' 
Rn-y IK, F*n 11., Act It. Sera* j. 

■ VIm aiAimn nvnl,' trr. Cf. 

'^ whit in mi uOwk, 

lllumlae, Bliti a low nl«e *Ad nppon.* 

fara£u LmT, I. Il-l. 

■ At by the MrrafOi ot (luii lUniod 
Shall dnv him on la hii esaruian.' 

MMitit, Act nc Sens ;. 

*0&<r illuiioD' iiaphrtK«f MilMn'tfCMni, 15;). 

'Kktitrdrnd,' Sec ntFocu^niK, Bosk nl^ CanM It., SUam ((..l^- 
iflif J4. 

* 4>« inn^iiij n iii wf.' Hiiiitl nmi la Imvc had ■ han novtkctiae 
of two BiMift) in ChiDCtr*! PrplsfM. In hi> nuy as * My Prtt AofniDl- 
inn irrtb Pocn.' ht M^ 'the Kholn io C1bdc«t i* <i««<ribMl ■> (»iD( 
" KiBDilinf; on hw wif,"' init in hii Ltiwii g* Mr Etiglai fun (iK 
Vol. >^ p. I ]) be uyi ' the menhanl, ai itttciibH in Chauoer, weal es 
hit vty " KiuQiIiQg alwifi ibe iocreue ol hit iviani(i(." * Tbe tEfcalB ii 
iiQl iltKtIbeii » 'ifiuiKilni on hi* oiy,' but Chiacetiayi of him, 'Swhy 
in moril rrtiu im bii iprchr/ while the merrtonlt tbovgb 'Mssiacr 
*\nj ih' rncitn c( bit trisnifli,' 11 not rincTiticd u pMn| on U> wij 
Woriltirotth hii 1 line ffxviini, Book tir.}, ' WenE Nuadiat OO ■ dlmtal 
KTilouiwiiV but il mmi cteic thil llitlitt Ihoaflit hr -rii qiintln| r\ma\\ 

' Ha tvni nclkiii mtnlinJ.' CtrkUnia, Atl □. Seme t, 

'Ijilaf numi^MM,' tu. Cf. 'TiU Coiitcmpliliun h>d bcr fill,* Vjti, 

C'<*[tr US', I. li. 
*S«Ji^ witi nfr/ni Jt»mit*,' ttt. Gny, Til Frtgrtu tfFmtj, 1 1 {.£. 
*M lafii ■■ (mffri,' mk. tVpC, Prtiigt u lU Suirtt, tit. 
Oit mCtmmriam. MmU/ m tM Dttli tf Utmru*! iniaai itt 1790 Bbts 

Colecidgc wu eiihleoi. 
CtimiJ mvalfrnii. At Csmbiidce Ciilctidge hou iht Br«wne GoM Me^ 

fnr 1 Gmk 0<le in 1791. 
* £rrw/nw in vim,' trt. Wot'ltvoitli, Tir Er/mitiif Book "n. 
' Bitirul i'oi^' tit. Hiiliit |«rhi|i« reallcJ two mw^hi from CoIUm, 

'wilh btr^e «ilieti*l wave' [Afr n E-vt'^im^.tai 'the lhailowr tribe* of 

mind, in btaiite^ dtaee thcit mumun joined ' {OJt hi lie ftttitM Clwaoo). 
Mnrj lb IM) (arun/, ifi. Some fonnililion for thi> jccoonl of Coleiidp 

wilt be found in hit publiihrri wril>o[t, eifMiilly in Tkt FrinJ mi 

BiigrtfloM LiiiTttij, hui HitNil trvmi Id hi>T ^wn brgeljt opoa bit 

rtnlltclian* of Colrtiiije't (ouinHiioii. Sc< hit *t«>y, 'Mj Fint 

Acquainlinte with the Poeu." 
LUt jtrtil. Tit Taif€U, Act I. Sceoe t. 
Note. 'WW H hf mt*y viMtHnj- intb,' itt, Ttot Ot»tltmtn»fVtrtiia^ Act u. 

Sane 7. 
Maki'tKii. Thr D< U Kut/riti A Is rftat of Hicolu MakfaandN 

(i6j8>i7ic) mt publithe^ in 1674. 
Qtiv/mSi huiUtnat S/nrm. Ralph C*i!wartb'« (■6t7-i6S8) TVw fait). 

ititutJ Sfittm t/lk V»htru (1(78). 
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NOTES 

tit. Liri BrKfi iUtn£fyfii( tbtftit. Foi Fulkc Ortrillt, Lsril Brootu 
(i;;4-l6lt), ihf frifo.i of Sit Philip Sidnty, m Huli(l*i «nj 'On 
p([>on( one U'Diit't wiib to hive Kto' {LUntty Xnwiu], wbtcc L«inb 
tfeikiof GtCvilk'i'lpoMlyFtial. (tlaliilicir it^lf. 
Til Ouriai c/ Nminuir'i Jinttilu /ttm. Mif lartt Civca-liih, Duchcw of 
Neiii>{utk (1614-16-4], putliihtJ licf*™n 165) »ni! 1668 > number of 
foHci lMjuinf« ai pitfniJ^ p[>y> i'^^' phi toil] phlirfl ircitiaeip Lmib IprlJu 
of hff [Fivyi n/"fi^w, * Matkrry Eml in HfttfoHihire') itt "the ihricr nuble, 
chil>t«, aD<l vitliioul, bal ipin iumtwhlt finlaiticil, mil ncifinil-bnincil, 
HBrraui Mii^irci Ntwciillc,* and in wiotlMt rttty [Tht Two R*cn of 
M(fl) (haigEi Keoflcy wi<h h.i^init (»ri<>l oS uiih nim 'the litlen of 
ihjl piiattly wtinun, the ihricc noble Mirgirti Nfucii:lc.' 
Tin taruii lii.'iu a/ Diiimr. Buikc, Rijliiiknit qj> lii Krvtlu/lta la FrtiKt 
(Hilni «i»ii, trf, Pijnf, II. 14]. 
*'7' ^f*" /fi", (fr. C(. * ptMiKC ID iht Pilitiial Mtuijit val, m, p. l6(, *ail 
Doiti therton. 
ffi Rtli[iemi Mtiian. Tint pub1i>ht<t in Amu ** vtrim uMttn {■;q6). 
7ir ^lin BmU. The trii aumher of 'John Bull,' Theodon ilook'i tuolly 
}uppr fgundetj lg uppufte the Hf ■[■lion io f&vour of l^uepn Caroline, appearied 
on Dec 17, ifiio. ArWhaut'i Hnnry e/ ye** BiJI *ppe*Ki1 ia i^it. 
' Lav^M ^arak RjbrUh^ iti. 

'Of laugh and ihakt in Rib'Uia eaiv chair.* 

Pope, TV* Dwititt, 1. 11. 
'^•Irwiiil nujirc tfSi»fhul; at. Coiltridct viaiHd Rom* ia 1S06 on hit 
wiy from Mdta (0 Catl*>)<I. 
llS. Smr fir jiy,ffe. ColcTidic'i Staniaa enlillerf Dttmtlim tf lU BdOili [«! 
which the Kcond and third ire Init) were fint publiihcd in 1IIJ4. They 
were written dboul 1789. and H#(titC maj hire tren (hern^ 
'In Fiilamcua'i tairvUti dtit' Coleriilge In hji line* Tt lii lUr, W. jf. 
Ih't, pliiolr Ff fui 10 UiF P*ntita»(cy icheme. SliniH ], bcgini 
*lo FrTeiloin't vnnviBtB dell, 
Wheie TM ami Hnilii wiili mellomri Ltvt ilull dwell. 
Fir Irom (oily, lir (torn men,' etc. 

• Freiiij,' Hi. ' Friiilj, thy mmc i» woman ! ' lljmi'rl. Act i. Scene i. 
Ptragrt^h in fir Courirr. Miny of CoIerid|«*i contribulioni Ut Tit C^vitr^ 

chiefly fiom 1809 to iKii, itc publithrd in Eiw)t » i'l eunr Tmti (iS;o). 
A frt-Utrraii tr u^ff^diunhiiiv. The ttference ii of count to Soulhij 
and Worrltwonh. 

• Aiim/m ifJniie,* tu. Hsmlti, Aci in. Scene I. 

119. On i/JinJiJ fjiiigt. ' Alai t Ihey had been ftiendi In youth,' etc, linct 
4c4-4j6. Cf. Kiiliii'i l.ttaaa e* tie Etiiii Ptiit [on li» t.lrini PueU). 
Til f'fJ. Se4 note to vol. in. p. IJ9. 
iiOi 'Hi itmiii it ttmtriiwJ tj maanj.' Wotdtwonh, Tit Ertanitn, Bocdi ». 

Sec note to tqL tit. p, 166. 
III. *Taig;itv>iitiit Hull atmitM is nil.' Pope, Eiuj >■ Af'^iii. 177. 
■ IWi at Uifrtw^ lit. Cray, Tit Btri, 11. 1. 
h uui a mitfiramt. Hi. Th» eoneludinf piragtiph 11a* idded In the accood 

rdilion, 
Itiiij^ if gaifiwr, iti. Cf. Iliilitt't evay ' On Poetical Vctwtilily * in 
r*r XhiiiS 7<iMr (vol. lib p. 151}. 

fitm titfthmi ^iltfiiilin lurm.' Kiiy LtM-, Act ID. Scnu «• 



'At viak Bi^t nil.' rartJut LtH, 11. 16^, 
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' /Til wrM we* t^Sno,' itc. Cf. ■ But (II wu hUe uid Uollow . . . yrt t> 
pluH4 iht tat,* PjrjJiii Lilt, II. I it-7. 
Hi. ' /fsrf itri'J lit iif^ t'l. 

■$14 wai the fanur, in<t luckltB wu thi day. 
When finl ftom Scbiru' biU* I kni my w>jr \ ' 

Collioa, OrwarW S<%i«i, u. 

Mt. I«riiitt. Thb nMvb ffom tbt Htm M—tl^ M*gaaiar (■Sft4, vd. i- 
p. iXr). Edwud Ir*«( (lyfl-tSj^.^Aer hlTing been for ■ timi th. 
Chtlmm** —tiatMBA u Gbipw, tunc to Lmios In July ilxa. n abiMD 
of (h* Cilciieaaa Atyluia Chipcl to CtiMi Street, Hilton Card(». la 
tti9 ht nnovtil into llx ntw ehutch, b«ill tat bun in RpRcat Sfoai. 
vhtn ihr ' imknown inKixt ' brpn to In hrird. HatJnl wrote ■ fvptr 
tta Tie Lihf*l (itii) fDiilled * P<il|>il Ontaiy, Dr. Chaliuen ud Ur. 
Iniaf,' (tpiiaU'i in iht pitKnl tdiliDfi, 

* liaikiar urHnoM,* rn. OrArA, Act *. Scoie I. 

*)). jt/hr li* Ua fitK Brtwits the (bt-maa and Bitl Xfai* 4«aft«4 t; 
Hulitt hLtnMlJm tlu Ewiy cntiikd ' The nfht,' npvblithcd in fk»w] 

Sim lit Lifi^ntrdtmtm. ApMtrofluKd by Hoocc in hit MfUtU fi^ 7<b 
Cri^ I* Big Bt*. In ( nou Moor* dtKrlU* bin ■• '« Life Ourdi^B, 
ao( of Ifa fwh who dtMi(it«iahcil blDKir, and wm UDed ia tb( mtmv- 
able MT-M at Witnloo.' 

CVit •' JlfD>y*rajr, Tom Cnbb (iTtt-itft) the <)umtnas po^ni diJi Mt i 
Tom Molionvi. ui Amnkan black, in two fighu (itio uid itti). At 
the lime <d Hiilin't ttuy, Orbb had rtlind, and m« proorieur </ ■ 
public hcuM.the King't Anni,alilu coiner of Dulu Strni aad KiofSlmt, 
Si. JiRitt't. 

MmM*a^rft nt4i*[i. Elliabcth W[i|ht Maonley (iftj.tSjy), [ 
acircH, jMxc naMt, ptmphlntvr anii ptadin, a»«ar*d at Covtiti 
GtrdtD in iit9 in the rolct oi Mity Siuit and Jane »hort^ but Si ■ 
Mtbry the in*iu(«ra, tii'l wu d iuniiKd. Aftft that th« pic inbUe Mdiop''] 
and bccaRii a woman with a pitvance. S«e hff paanphleM, Titstriti 
tim (1(19) and Fsm tfuimtt Faluhai (1S14). Id it) J the puMiabot 4] 
ftapnmt of jf ant Hfuplru/ M i mt i ti. 

Kxiur-CJU^, Tht upper roonw of Enter 'Chaafe in tb* Strand «*>« In 

for varioui pnipoaM, ■BDoni otlMT* fv tha p u fpaaw of a roew^cne. 

Byion wntr* io bii Journal fNov. itt). td. ProtUroi n. ]i9)i 'Two 

Difhti (go I atw the tigtct tup at £Kier 'ChUfE.' 

Sa4a * Lmfit^fg mm a tiad.' Fvtdiit Lail, I. 196. 

■ Bansdi lit tatrid,' iii. Jaiha Ccnar, Act 1. Sotoe 1. 

*Tit fitytr'i frrfnct; III. Rofcerl lAoyi, tit AOr {tjio'^ U. bj-t. 

* iJawurMO r»W iJu itiid: Pof<, Tii Vnittnal Frtytr, S4. y. 

' He hath * ptrioa an<« ) unooih diipoac 
To be tuipeeled ; framed to make wonm falac' 

OiitUt, Art I. SoMc J. 

•FmIiUu mmiter.' From llhc Sasj m Pttrty of Joba ShtfSctd, D«k* of 
Buckingham. 
II J. ' CHJwmwriat,' m. Hmmki, Act m. Scene 1 . 

*jtlmi^ m«t,tn- * A manly man, to been an ililol able.* 

Chaucer, Pntt^a,, 16^, 
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NOTES 



U5. GlttttJ anntai Mr.CtKmag. The iRnncitialc caoir of Irving'i papulirit]r 
!■ uiri In fiirg bcm 1 flitUTiDi rcfcitoc* to him bj> Cionint in lh( Kouk 

of CaRlRlODt. 

' Liti <' '<{/i,' «■:. CMt^fui, An *. Smrc 6. 
ft^*' A'tii-v. PtetfoAfdina (1491-1 (ST) 'ihi Koiuf o( priaeet," 
ai6. ' C*i mtdt lit lemUrj,' tit. Cowpct, Til TVit, t. 749. 

117. Tbc ' Siiatt.' etc. Wtlbcrroicc wu 1 ptomititnl mcmbct of tlic ' Cliphin 
Sect,' ftnd npmetitft Yorkthirr from i^fEf lo i3i>- 
' HUtmi itr xim,' iti. Tbii tiprtnion ii uxd by Buikt in hii <;nth on 
Anwritao tjiition {Ap. i«, 1774). Sec SrAvf >ffrib (cd. Ptyoc], i. 147 
ta-l noit. 
j^ Mr. Ft*. Williini JohoiDO Fo« (I7t4~it44], Uie inti-ma l** oralor, 
w» ■( thri tinv Uniluiin pruditr *t (hr Chipel in SoDlh Pbtc, Ftn»- 
bur]r| which wu butll for him, jnd npcaril ia 1814. 
tlS. rj( D*h cf Small, Tbt liich mn «f Gnri* m., ooHd Dulc* of SuM«a 
in iSoi. 
Mrttvfif III. ' M<r>tiir<]i]( aovii frondf* it non nu pomL' 

Vir|<t. Grtrikt, tu St. 

Dr. Ch»lttrri. Chilmtri'i Ailrvmmic^ Dntturui (mtk-dijr vrmoni dtllnrad 
tc thr Tron Chuich. CtiifDir) wrrc publiihed in 1S17, anil ii the Haie 
yciF he viiited Loa<]on where hit Krmonfi al the Sorrcf Chipcl, lad 41 
the Scotch Chufchtt 10 Laoilofl Will aad Switlow Street, c(«»d Mtra- 
ordiniiy iiiihuaiiim. Hulilt had htsiit him In Glug»w. See MiKciri g^ 
«•. Wrtim, ,1. 41, 
' Fcur Ortiaii,' m. Irving* Ff (i< Orttlii tf GtJ, fiur Ortiim 1 fir 
yaijmriti 10 C<«r, w Atitmtta M mi Ftrii wa* pabliihtrf in iKlJ. 
Lowo^a menl^oua i thitff edjtton in 1814. 
M9. Ortif Hrnirj. John Henley (l69i-i7;6},«ho pradKd at Newport Mtikel, 
inri, Uler, in what fofr calla * Keniry'i (lU tuV ■' Clitt Mitkct, ia nni 
of th« heinea of (he Duni:^ — 

' Embrowned with native brooce. In f Htnler vtanda. 
Tuning hit toict, lO'J baUncn| hit haodt.' 

Act III. 199, tl HJ, 
Pope five* J long note upon him. 
*A muttty /rtaiitr.' Kailitt prababl)' rtftra In the pauaje fiom the DhkmJ 
rcfcrcM to in the liat note — 

* Oh iHithf thou of ArtTpl'i viae ibodn, 
A dtoeot piieal, whrra monkeya weic tbe (ada !' 

HI. 107-S. 

< ffr IM tti^r,' ttt. A compoiitc qDOUliim. Cf. *Thia 11 the *«ry coin>|c 
<d your bum' (//.iHto, Alt m. Scfnt 4), and 'A fall* creation, proCKilisE 
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from ih( hriToppmttd bnio 'tMsitir*, Act 11. Scene ■). 

* Tirrt 'i tUfic in itt tn^* OiUh, A« ili. Scene 4. 
'B^ *a KfUM tri; ni. Tit Trm^H, htx t. Scene I. 
"■Nvta tf iJu plmriarj^ til. Cf, 

' And tell <>< vtroci the *tu« ( why aome •!« MA, 
And pUnelaiy nae.' 

Cowper. Tki Tail, Book ni. ijl. 

* /« 1^1 vtij ijira,' itc. Hamlet, Act ill. Settle I. 
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ijo.*nir*d-^w,'m. cr. 

* Rcltgiaa, if ui hciTcnly Ui^ mired, 
Nmii oalj ta ht taa (o be *iliuircd.' 

Covpct, dtfivtrmfsritn, 49X-]> 

1}|. n> itti Mr. Htm r«((. P^UBbtd MicnillT in Uk tfnv MtmiUf M^bm, 
(itHi Vol. I. p. I46). Cf. dwt, ;p. }7( asM ud ))t9-]9o, aa4 >a «mj; 
'On Uw Oionioni of Peilejr* (£^(raij JteaHi). 
' & ji jl( £<Wtir r«wii f ' Accor^inf ta tlir oiiul vBnioQ Honc Teob 

Mid ; 'So it tht Lan<lon Tttrnt — to thoM wW can hj I' 
Sr W/ah Cjfittn. Alio Girrinn- (i74i-i(o9} tbe ■•tntinU, crane* t 
Wonel in 17^ FtpRKclH WenmilMM from 1796 liU itofr, wWn kc 
wu rtlwd 10 liu pcrri^ ■■ Lord CmHDtt of Ultomer. Hailki nltn u 
thf (cneril rleciiun of 179!) when Home Toofce nnaucccMfntljr Moo^ It! 
WfKTnintIrr sfirnn Foi inJ Gir<lnct_ 
ll», ' Tit Kmg'i 014 Ci»rfif,' m. 

' Like in old mtvan of (Iv quHD*>, 
And ihe fneen'i oW eonititr,* 

a thr butdrn of 'The Old lad Young Courtier.' (See Perc7*i RtHfrnt, H. 
WhfJllfj, II. !I5.) 
' £.»•< i/u-Ku,/,' ii€. ' Lar4 of ]ourKtl, nnaimbctrd with ■ wifr.* DiyJw. 

ajj. f/r latJ la f^w FkK^, MI. * He ini<t« Mrwit biioc of Futctri ttwumk 
biitotlyfhioi, (ioleat bomoun, ind oddity of dulcet.' Hailitt, ■Da tk 
Connnalian of Autbort.' 

^1 O '1. Godwin*! pnumitblj. 

JW^ Binj'i siikf. Willum Htotj Wett B«tj {i79t-i!74). tit* »o™l 
RoMiu), nude hli Am •pfeiruia in itoi il the icf of elcKii, oaJ MaUf 
rciiteii frnm the ictjie 111 1S14. Many «ritia dedanJ that bl* ntin( wm 
linrr Ihin Rrmblc'i, inil Hunie mU umI be lud not ihh bli own enalisa 
of DnufUi *dr>|uittly mriicd onlU )m hid icea Bcity in (fae part. Ct 
Hiilitl'i t*uf on 'On i>ai[«aip ud IVftiit' in TaM^raa. 

.^ frtfiiKj mfv. Thit wit Colnidff . Sk HulHl'i Emit > On ikc Cio- 
vnwtlon of Authon ' in Tir f /■» ^aali-, when Horne Tooke'a caa' 
lionul power* ere deKiibtd igaio. 

135. 'Jbcmf IvAdHBH.' Cbui, 7^J. 

LmiCi^firi. Thomgi Pitt (l775-lt04), tetood Lcrd CanMlflwit, 
and nirtl comtnandn. 

Tin triy fiipahii ki),iu. Hif litt indudid m hi* £hf«nvr>/Ci* Brkiti Sratei 
Home Tookc'i ifctcb (on tbt e li|ibitii)! of clcrfTtnea to lit in P*tlian(iU]| 
ID wliich ihii hit wii luidt. TW tthtttKt ia the note ii to Letter Ltniu 
to Lord Chicf-Juitie* Msnilirld. 
i]6. 'AIkkv nrf aJuiJ,' Hi. U^^l, Act it. S<ene 7, 

Ha CritI tifrri Lwil Xirnea. In 1790 Home Tv'' 1 — rrfiillj iiiiilwwf 

Wedminatrtatainat Fax and proented 1 pclilloa to the Home of Coibbooi 
CDmpIainin( of the rioloni condacl of the eleclun. The Hooat vMH tbi 
petition ' frivalaui uid tentioaa,' and Foi broutbt aa action splut Hernt 
Tooke to rwover the oxta. An icoeanl of Ibii action, wbich waa tried bj 
Lord Kea]mn, w*> pubiiilicil in t;^!. 

Hii namimatkm ttfirr lAi Ctmmliiinari i/lkbc—t-Tsi. See StepbaD**! £J/( 
^7*^ fl»" Taalt (ii. 157). 

Til MiW TVmA h 1794. Sec onu, f, tit aeU, iitd Hailiu'* JWeadn ^ 
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NOTES 



Titmji Haltrtjt [Vol. II. pfu tjf u uf.). Hotne Tookc wm u^siitcJ on 
Nov. II, 1-94, 
Ijt. jix nurrcrfift linrr. Src Sliphcni*! Jlj/V t/yein Hum Tmii (11. 119). The 
IctUr related, not to 1 AEicbl invil^rliun, bul In Thr prcpiralion <if a ii>t of 
■inccuRt h»ld by ih* GrcDvillct. Thf ittut elntcit with thrtt •ron)> 1 
'Quefv, it it BOoAle to g(t r«nl)i by Thniniay!' 
137. Tif in'/i'*ifj fiihiifAtr nfMilmnttrj, Thotnii Hobbci (1581-1679), botn 
It MBlmnbiirjr. 

Ftiillai iiaiin. Hof itr, Stii'a, II. 6, 77-8. 

yi liaiiy •-l.i'ft. Juium »<tiij«it Home Tuokc o( hiving Jeicttcd WillU) lO 
cunncctiuti wiio Ihe rlectmn at Shctifli tat the cily in 1771, Sec the 
Lctlrr* c»f Juniiit (jRofj Vol. u. pp. 104 it u^.). 

* Uadtr Aimt /rf. Matl^t^t Act. iti. Seme t. 

Hi nmtf ng mart iiiiHilr,nr. Sii Luljf Sitphin lik«i > ililltretit vitw ind 
■pFiki of Hoinc Tookc 11 'thr molt luccmfiil latagonlii of hii fatmidabll 
enemy.' 
]}K. Sir Wiltiim Dnpcr [1711-1717}, who hid comnunJH the eipe-liiloo ifiinn 
Munille, involiml biiniclf in t conlroveiiy with Juniat by b>) dehacc et 
Luid (iiinby who wu one of the perioiu iRicked in Junioi'i futt letter 
[lilt Jin. 1769). 

flu ntrk pn Crxmmart Pirc 1. of Home Tookr*! ' Diveraioni of Purlcy^' 
ippnrcil in i7K6,ino(hn tilition ciinli'ininf Pitt It. in ly^S-iHo;. 

Tkt nutit tf it, tti. The tjiitr It Datinhg »»i "Titito inH publiihrd in 
1:7s wbcD llarne Tookc "» uO'lcrKoint 1 tet>n of impritonment in 
coniequcnce of ■ reiolulion of lb« Con it it ut tonal Society in favour o( 'our 
belored Ameiltaa fcllow-mbjccti.' Tht tetltf coniiined hi> rciioninf 00 
the word Tiat. Culetid^c [;raHt-Talt,ilUi 7, i»jo) iii.! : 'All thai l> 
woilh *nythinK (inr! ihal ii but lillle} in Ihe Diieriioni u( Purley ii con- 
tained in 1 ahoct pimpFiErt-Irtter irhich he iddrriacd lo Mr. Donning.' 

Mr, U^rfitt Hrrmet, The Uermtr, tr d PitUiofAus/ Inquiry ttimerrnm^ 
Uii^'trtaJ Grntmt^ of Jjmei llarrii [1 709-1 7&0), father of the Artt CarL of 
Milmeibiiry, irii publiiheil in 1751. Johnion tai'I, ' Huiii, howiver, ii ■ 
pii)^ aiiil J bad piig. I I»ukcd into hii book, and ihuu^hi he did not under- 
■Ufld hii own lytUm.' (Bmwell, Lifi i/yBiiian, c<I. G. B. Hill, 111. 14$.) 
IJ9. ' Bt*r d titrmtJ li/fi til. Mtltili, Act v. Scene t. 

' FalfahU a fr^ii[ «i « ii|'if,' C(, 'If 'lii not b'"" '" aamo . . . "tia 

/cnbable anri palpable lo ihinkinf.* OiMIt, Act I. Scent 1. 
tmiitar #1 ht j^j'tir,' 

' The Gotiliin knot of it he wiU dqIdok. 
Famlliic » hia (liter.' 

Hnrjf y^ A« I. Scene I. 

Mr. If'aniktrm. Horne Tookc In the 410 edition of hi> Oravru'sn, ipt>kio( 
of Brackner'! CrUiclimt m lii Dktriieni of furliy (1^90) layi that the 
•ubatince of (hat nork ' wai, wilh lingular in'luiEry in^ a chartcteriilical 
ifFeclalion, goaaipcH by the pirtrnt precioui Srcrctary at War, in Payne 
the bnnkielWi ihop | Iht cannibal canimtncing with ihia mndr*l obariva- 
tion. th*I — "1 had foiiBfl a niire'i ne*t." ' St« the Dn>trnmt (ed. R. 
Taylor 18*0 e-l.). p. IH. 

BHlI-iaitmg. Win-lhaiR fpoke Iwic« in defence of bull-b*iling, on April tl, 
lioo, and May 14, iSot. Sec hit Sptnia, 1. j}l-);6. 
^^o, 'A amfiix ida,' il,: See Moinc Tuoke'i Dhvisani (ed. R. Taylor, iS6o|, 
p. 19. 
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«40. Mr. Linlliy Mmrtat't iir^mar. Pablahed in \^^% >t Votlc, orbrrc Lndtj 
Murray (174C-1IE16) Httlrd oa ceminf to Enfliaif froiTi Anvrrica ia i/t4. 
Dc jJuaKcjp irfcn to Momy » *>n imbecile ■g jam ' {tftrki, cil. MawOi 
>■ 117). *n<< ipuk* ["t. XI. jfi) of Hiilill'i ?hW «aJ trnprvrtd Grt^mm 
e/ilH £af/nil IVif*'. r"'- (>« a<tt, f 1^9) ■■ ■" '«sainiiulrat> ' of LIb*| 
iivnty't Hngliafa Cuinmif. 
i^\. Mr.C"* . . . Mr..\f—. Pt«MlT Cralur and MaltliDm. 

Sla Wmtu Scott. Publnbc^ orifUiUy U (ht Urn MiliXify 'Mmmm 
(1(14, Vol. I. f. 197). Cr. Hu&k') ttuy oa Scou, Rscaw, n>4 Sbik- 
mm i> r^ PMa ^pMfar. 
'Tir^iMM^Hrjwmw,' M*rfrfi,Act i.ScnM ;. 
< ^ I— V— u^ftni Mii,' Hmo, j*i J*iiKiu, 17}. 
341- ' Ptlrj ^ m rnvK I'- 'A ftUow of n« bikIc Mr lilMUbood.' Harj Iff 
Part I ^ A(l lu. Seroc l. 

Id ihc Mrw Mi^iiij Matttiai ihen 11 the foUowlBg edilaiul dMi m 
tha fsnifc : ''Itic nfito of ihii p*fet, inil not tike Eilitw, mat be 
owwidarcl » hen pnniniiH to be the iTilMkl Mbitar al Sn Vttu/t 
pMBy. A jnurn.1l tuch M Oiit unoot be MpportcJ withoat ibi aU <f 
wiilitn of ) aruin ilsfm of tilent, iii'l ■! t> nst foaaibl* !• imijifj tU 
thrir apmotu v> at to inii tmjbody'i taRc' 
Ifj. Note. .Oau. '^[BH, <r f4< Trimfi »f Primciplt, tSia. 

Tir Jkn Mr. 7>i* &«(. John icon (ijlj-iSiik mltor of tfac £ti^ 
JM^MtH^ dM in F«b. till, tnm ■ woaod ftccivcd in a dad ««t 
La^^n't biend CkrlMie, WMUif ool of ■ quarrel bclToen KladMmii 
Magma and ihc IwJw Atwmia*. The *etaboralc paiwcyric' c< Ifa 
ScoUh Konl* had ippeafed in the laRe* mapuiac csrljr h 1810. 
*StinU aiU fitt-i tttr: >It will bat lUa and lUm iIk nIoeraM fhce.' 
HnaffT, A«t III. S<rne «. 
t44. Mr. JVutWr, .^awini. Rlchird WaHall illaMTatt^l JUmuM tlSoa) «*> 

># attj i-i, (K. A inery nnlllKly itwy. L««« before iIh p«blkaliM rf 
rtf L>7</>icLair JM(eitr*/(itof),Seotl had wriUcn not ool; the BMC 
luioat (ram the Ccrman, bol a ([Ood dealol ori|in«l work id n* Mawn^ 
^lii S:"Htt fhrip liSoi-}}. 
>W wufi tJ:tJ—K-^irJ Htmy If., Pm I., Act ni. Scene 1, 
• FiM^iri fJ iitJ—rtitt.' /inr;r /f, Pirt II, Act m. Steoe ». 
^iHKri/'tm latimt a ani,' m. MiJmmmir ISrVi Drum, Act *. Sccot 1. 
»4J. LUt Dtmiia. Dm ^rsir. Pen I., Book ti\. Oag. aavii;. 

jIi Utri Ptitr, tu. Ii wM Mania who <il oae iwitch broBKhi off ■ Itrp 
hftnrifttl of pointi ; xrtA, with 1 tecood fulE, ilr ippcd awiy lea rfonn ni^ 
•f frintf,* and Jack, who, *atrippiRg down > |utcel of gold lacE ■ little tea 
hjetily,' 'rent ibe main lio<ly of nil coal fium lop to bottom.' ^ Tak *f* 
UK S«t. Ti. ' 

' Otytr-SttuirrH UniiyJiC Buikt, Ktfitmn m dr Ktv/u t m na /Va*a (JUat 

Iftrkt, ed. Pajme, u. 1 to). 
Mr, Oamifr. ArtbilaM CoDiublc (iT74-tSl7) wu publkber of tkt 
S4 ia im i t Sftmu, of Af.ir wiw , lad ol J^ncnrr, end thv greatar ovniber W 
the Doevli. 
946. *Ttnmlr^ /h.'itt. or. *Ab ejrris of cUldrm, UtUa tJBiai^ t^t ay aM 
«a the tey of fottlion,' etc HamUt, Act n. Scant s. 
*a<eej /lb « wtrr,' rrt. 

'A taljit tbit cornea ttaring flam the woada, 
Mull not II fini iptik like an onior.* 
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Eirl of RoKommon, TriniUtlos of Horiw'i Art Tmtit^ IL iSl-t. CI 

A't /'•KM a, U. 1*4 tl Itf. 
I4&. 'A ia!j mtir ifrintli,' He. Til Ftrk i^ww. Book lit., Clnlo liL 

Sttnu ij. 
'Mitt littlj' m, 'll'a fpriuly, wikini, mJiblf, and fall ef *IM.' 

Carialatui, Act iv. Scene f. 
' Tluir kahtt it liij HvtJ." Hamltit Act 111. Serot 4. 
' Cn» ifr ^iiiii/ ri tmilti'.' at. OU MtttM'uj, Chip, uiviii. 

148. ■ Hf had n III Mu. ' ■ N I, Bi I Nm llut tray, the InX W the cut.' <>*r 

MtMt-at, Chap. ;^ IvT I'SS"^ 
' Thdi-tim^! 'Thick-tomiig ftneirt.' Mmict, Art », Stnw J. 
NdIc. Poiaft tlitjimia tani. Ciy .Ueinirmg, Chip. I>, 

149. * CmamMaiiiH,' m. HtmlOf Art IIL Sernt i. 
Noir. /iiM^H, Chip, iiiii. 

ijo. fEm <itif ip*((. Hulin nttn 10 a patuf t ti Hk bc^iiiaisf of Chap, iliik 

el htmim. 
'CM fwJArp Mt /rintii.' ' Cill )^^ llut fcMhioi of joni ItiaiMt' 

Hrmy W., P«rl I., Art II. Stent 4. 
td: JUji.jUtm. Juhn Louilon MtAilun (i7{6-iS)6), whoM Krvicca ia 

the improt«nicnt of hi^htaiir* hsif been rrconoiacd tad rewarded by 

Parliamrnt ia ilij, 
' SixftfUri am,' 'Tit ii«y yeart lincr,' ihe weonH lilJe ei tKmirlif. 
Mr. frtfi Pt!ia~Biil. Pnl auecKiltilin «*i*btiihint i)» M<itop«l)ua Police 

in 1819. 
151. Evfj ln-ii[ *uttr , , . i*t ktmut/. Miny of the motioei were of caurtt 

wnnen by Stott hinuelf, lfaou|b Uut dnet bdI altcrt Hailicl'i artumeiit. 
'^rMrtvff^f a ^i/tht'^ tit. Tnja MDtflu-^iiijf pjra^apb did not appear in 

the Ntvc Mftmhly M*gs^m. 
'Btrnfir lit Mtrvcif,' tit. Goldimilh, Riituasai, 3i-t. 

* Winkcil tad ^ut hit appnhecaion up.' 

Prulotne to AmumSi iCnnft {Uiarj •fjbtmot 
Mui Me/aJt, Part II.). By John Mtittam. 

Ifl. A rtmi if JnftraJin. Haalilt Kema to refer lo the foundm ef Tit 
llftnv^ JUvim. 
Tti tnam fttidm tf * vfiwf fntt- The «nit«r* ia AlHtfSM'i JUif«>ur, 

* tn» wilJ ml t'^***' "'• 

'Who but muai laugh, if luch i maa thtttbe? 
Who would not •reep, if Atlicua weie he f 

Pope, Prtltgit n (it S*lirti, ti]-4> 
'Ai i/am^Ky at. Orititmi, All *. S<ene ). 
' CW Mfr,' Tti Timfiu. Act i>. Scene 1. 
'Catfa etMH.' The Eofliah fimn of Horaa'* 'mman ratdionitMeai.* 

Odn, II. la-i, 
' Pn^tr liam,' m, 

* and ouke b im litl 
Hii treat llul prDSdef than bloc Iria benda.* 

TVuAg 011^ C'tmda, Ael t. SoEoe }. 

Note:. Byron died it MeaolaOEbi do April 19, (ti4. 



* Silly mri,' 'it. TtotJ/ri Nitit, Act 11. Scene 4. 

* Aaairi « /ittfti ttthuka. OiUk, Act ill. Scene 3. 
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* ih ntf I— irif.' ' Te live bt • Boak mtrtlf tataaMte.' 
Aic in. Sctnt l. 

'TiMginiJlti intiit.'rii. Cny,Tti Prmtti/Ptftf,l, no. 

* f^ (Ki/i cttufti,' HI. Til Miritttt j^^MKr, A<t i. Scene i. 
■ JtMHw j|f| V "t- Ftrtim £••>, II. 5 ;l-9- 
' 7W tmse^Uii—.' m. Dnr, (Tnyar Hi/.', 1. 16. 

* nil kmi <W ilHf i/fiM? Mttinit Aci 1. S«iw 7- 
i;!, PtUnM im tin IMrr^. Bjrraa'i fn(nKnl Unn-tm avi Ktirti: A Mfiar^ 

w» fa\t\MKi a iIk *Knn4 nombn of Tit Uttrati yrrtt nmj Fnirfim 
til ^iitl| thi iL1-ft?c<l q^Tlitlj review nUbtbhcH by Shrllcy, BfTon, tw 
Laifli HuRi in Icily. Byron uml Heii faaii thttnuivrt unibi* to nri 
Iscttim, tm<a[\j iftn STicllfy'i liiilh in July, iRaa, aad the ftviti 
]ini tbrDOfb four Bumbtn (ilii-j). 

'till Ail aWBM.* 

'A drow«)> frowry pirm, ciird tile "EicanJon," 
Writ !o ■ nunnn which ii my iKnioii.' 

Dia 7m», CiBio in. Stams ^ 

' ttrm m < Hmf,' «.-. 

•Tin Tolboolh &a dc&iuiM of tiii charms 
If JtRrajr <tki, imj* iritliin htranni ■ 
Kay btl dot leatt, on that psctcMoni motv. 
The limmlh iloty, where biouelf ni born, 
nil fanimon'Ml famt, fdl to ptiant.' 

R^fit* gtrdittd Smti Kr 

' Lrntr It lU £ii.ir,' til. Bftoii'i Icuer to WQUin RolMrU, Bdiior af tht 

Hriliii Ririne, via publithed in No. I of Tit LUtrJ. Sm Byraa'i • 

amj JoBHtlt (ed. Ptnlhcto), Vul. it.. Appendix vii. 

aj9> L«n|V *I aaw Byion for ihr Uil time in iti (,)(ttr I returnci f>om Fn 

Hciluicl,at hiiMbH, wiih nie a( Lon^i, ■" Bond Sncct.' Lockban'i J 

ffStvu^ lu. j]6. 

Til rnfrrBrrij iiiiml Pifr. Sti Bjeon'l LaUri tmd ytmrmtli {«4. Pto 

Vol, T, Appendjv jil, Bfron wrcde Iwo letter) (o Jolm Murrai' * ott Ac 

Rev. W. L. Buwlii'i Siiicturn nn Ihc Life md Writing* of Pope,' llle 

liral of irhiih wii publiahril in ilsi, (he arcoBd no* tilt iSjJ. Haildl 

hinMolf wrote a p*pct <<> tbf A>(v &»(i M^iniw (FA. itit) 

ijMilion whether fope wit ■ poet.* 

Frtm iM mtOit, tti. 'Du tublime la ridlcuk il n'* a ^a'ltn pa*,' 

Mfiof of Napoleon't. Piinr, in Tit ^t ifKnium, (P*rt II.] haTa 

oMMKil Ihc lime tfaoiifiht leii wnciMly. 

SitA h til ftrti. Scrub, in Fiiautiir*! Brtmi' SiraiMnm, a ^iMted 

inHetji of hit ocoipilloiii in (he huuarhnld of Squire 9«llm. Sex Ad nt. 

Boat J, 

> Firj tttatUi; m. M*ii Mi ^kmi tfutinf. Act m. Scene 3. ^ 

l6o. ' ^ tUrtrrtd hintm.' Hfiry f., Act 1. Scene t. f 

'£atr/rWiMf nimtiw.' Tw MAb ATwwm, Act u. Seen* 1, 

ft i( a tuilcnu arinmiiMii, til. Scott MluiowIed|til th« o)h%abon ia 1 

lelUt to John Murray {Dec. t7, till), ia mbich he uyi t *l acc«^ sU 

tMlinp of (ml obligKion, the flatleriBf fcopoul of Loed Bfton (• ftdk 

my name to the Rfj gr*ed *a4 tresoendoM drisu of " Cain." I mwf %l 

Kttal to it, and you will allow I have came ; but I do not Ibink rfwt hi 
n bai t*tr taken an lofty a flijht imiii brr fbnnei aoariatt,* tti;. 
Lodtbottt V. t^o. In ■ letter tu Rom (Dec it, illi), after eanpaivi 
B|fMr* d«irit with Hilton'i he tip : * I think, however, the work wiQ ■« 
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NOTES 



(tcipK ctniiirr, for il i< tat<t fOMlble to mike ihc ilcvil (pcik a< iht >l«il 

wiihnut niviriE of^ncr,' anrl »Mi, *I qiMition uhcUiFt our noble frifnil Ini 

bfonjtht up hit ttleiirl lufljcienlly <lunly.' familiar tttii't »/ Sn- H'4titr 

Satt, II. i»7. 
161. ' Ftrriar /rtm itm ii ^ir.' Pmradiu Lm, 1. 147. 

Ttijirii f'ah* tfyadpiuiii. SoDlhgy'i, publiihcd in iSii, and deJicaMd M 

ihc King. 
•AfoBf bur iruij^ 11;. Ffom 7* Dtii/f FjIuittJ, ptoitiiccil in 1717, lail 

wiilirn or nAtfitA by Lewii Thr«bit<l. The Tint n qnoltd by Botkc 

(Rigitidi Frtrt, *il. Piyne, p. 40). 
* Tit rnf j ftmtnitf,' m. Itichir'l Sivijct'i TAi Baut'J, I. t. 
Ltrrd Sjrm'i frrffiirrm tilviUm. Htililt probably rtf«ri tptciiUy lo 

Byion'i idationi with Leigh Hunt m'l Tii Lihrtl. Sm naff, note 

<o p. 1{R. 
161, 'TVoMinf im ivetr,' iit, Bnumant inii Flclchir,or Flctctm and Mininftit 

Tit Fala Om, Act ii. Seent 1 . 
Ml. SouTHiT. Cf. Ftfiiial Eimi, V«l. iit. pp. 4S' ji, iga-ljx. 
16]. *tfirrt ir miui Ovi,' at.. OiAiilt, An iv. San* a, 

< H't^lrnir II, ir >y4r.' Pope, EiMy ct Mas, it. 394. 

OW &'an. The illutiiin 11 to Soutbfy'i titly Milkil JlMcrLpliofi for Old 

Sinini. 
' llii grmttki ariKn' tit. ' A gcncreui hicixlihlp no cold mtdhiin IbkibI.' 

Pupc, Huroci'i IUti, %%. 715. 
1(4. *TkttiitTJi e/irvii vul tsttnua.' Am, uvi. ij. 

<W( rilht Mr. Scuttiy,' in. * Yon may rrliih him nun in the toldict ihtn 
in the tcholar.' Oiiilliy, Art 11. SetM 1. 

< Hi il mimg,' tic. Cf * For 1 am nothlni, if not critical.' liat. 
a6j. Tirn n maului. ■ Foitii, tl in u ipio lotoi, tem ilquf rotundui.* 

HDiact, Si. It. 7, 86> 

' Dmi it i»( dtMcati^ lit. See aaw, noU lo p. 1*1. 

Hit ffvjn CUaJfVfrr. C^ii tf KrJurma, vl. 1. 
tC6. 'Or //d iimjmir,' itt. Pcthipi HiilitI irftn to Williim Solheby (17(7- 
iRjj), luEnor of Orritti (iSof) inrl JdB/(t4o7)( or to Hfnry Hirt Milmul 
(ij^i'ititj, aFliru-ardi Don of Si. Paul'i, who lud publiihrd Samv 
[tliS}, nf ^d// <i/7r'iiMi'm(igio), and T*t httrij- tf Annty (iRia)> 
and Wat a coniiint (oniiibuior <o Tkt SMfU'Sj Jtrvirw. 'A Crastlator 
of an old Latin lulhor ' la prMunuhly GiRuril. 

*Ftr fitm lit nai,' us. Gray, Tii frirrtu t/Pttnj, L !j. 
167. * Brtanii hi il viriuHi,' it!. TtuiIJii Nirii, Act 11. Scene ]. 

TU Btti tfiit Ciurti. Souihr/i Tii Satt tfiki Clartk, pobtiihcd Is 1 volt. 

' A tinli Wtm,' Itt. Gilmaii, v. 9. 
' Tiiti ha»p; lit, Maebiik, Act In. Scent ;. 

Onii X fhihiuA-tfia,iii, Cf, 'Once ■ Jacobin, a lw*yt a Jacobin,* S«( voU 
III. pp. 110, 1^9. 
sfig. • Lih lit iigA fwtvi,' at. Snuthey'a T*r IhHj T.a, Stinca 5. 

' Full t/wlu livi,' III. At 1*011 L,Jti il, Act 11. Scene 7. 
1(9. Maidnillii iliu'iftiai cfAtii%=a. Cf. Ti« Jltoerf 7iA/f, vol. 1- p. 9. 

^ AftJfillenvi IP,* *(r, Hnry y^ Acl i^. Scene 1. 

170. Mi. Wokhwuith. Hiiliit hiil rtvA Wiiriliu-on)i >i Alfaiden in 1798 (k« 

(he etaay 'My Firtt Aetjuaimtnee with Poit»'),>nd in Iht Lake DiauilC 

in I to J, when he piinto i portnitof the porl which prnvtd unaatiafictoty 

and WM deattaycd. In a tettrt l# Hulitt * aoa [May )], il])]* Wordi- 
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woitli ay ilut he <l<m doI rKoUed hiiiaf tntt HitlJu on more thin 
par occuion aflrr ihtir tOMtinf il tbt Likri. Saooe of (be opJaioai «{uiii 
Hiditt allribuiri lo WoiiliBOtlh tfftti U tr ricDllectioei* of ihc pgct'i 
loavtFTHUon- HiiLiti »vltwF-l T*i Brcfitta ia Tit Sirumimi (net Th 
ftnmi Talilr, tdI. i. m. iii-II}), mil ipake efhlnla bi* Lcctmr * Oo iIk 
Liviny l'«eti' (mc eijl.-ii Fmi, vol. *. i6i-4), 
' LtttiiKiu,' ai. y%lha CxHT, Act ii. Scok \, 

' Np fipirit,' IK, 

*Tk«u h«t aa A[iint nor no fiauik*. 
Which buif ore iltXM is ibt bain* «4 ni«a.' — JUd^ 

*Stfn mfmrM«iJ Mu*ant Jvf Mt*at^ Act In. Sew i, 

' tniil Ai^jxi,' lit. Trrfnc, Kitm m t'mn — — i. Act i. S«ae t. 

Tit Lrricdl Bj!Mi. ly'k*l Btllsdi, wint s fiv miir fWv^ pubtiihel fa 

* Til iltmJ-efi invtn,' ttt. Tit Tmyrcr, Act i». Sc«oe i. 
'Thjaig^t rittf'tu. QpoUd uiMCuraWlj (ram Mtttartfir MtMtrt,Aei n. 

SCCK 1. 
' j1 ma af }^y rfc. Wotiltwoflll, T* wp Si/rr, 
' StiKiii lit rnii^ tit. Til Erariaie, llaok ri. 
y^w fvmp jxJ glary, t!t. Hivy FtI/.,Att iii. Scnc a. 
'Tstim, Mr. OJt tt lii tutHtiiKci n/ limMVHfirf. 
Ctit-Orttm. The R-at of Wor<<[irorih't hkn^ Sir OcOTfc He< 

Bnumant, lo ohom Ik -Ifdinlfd the iti; editloJri tt Mi Pocns. '! 

of tbr bcA pjccci wrrr compoKri uniirr the ihadc <lf JOBT ovb fn>W| vffi 

the clftiik gFDUDd of ColcorloD.* 
< Ci/iii tmrrmfiiiiiw, ric, ' Ciloi pinmm then ibUe — enjamk mim.' 

I miUmlt, 1 71. 
* F»ll U aitd! nt, 'Fill blnaM fnm ei<1i imlurjid hcirt.' 

GoMiinlth, Tlr Trarttbr, 
Mlfitn'i niiii. W«r.1>woRh, ia tlut pin of Tir AuAut trhich hv pnblnhiJ 

•t Ihf beginnmg of TJit £ir<»rut*,quott> Miltoo'i woiHi (/■«r«dltj> £«i^ 1 

'"■ 3") 

' " fit «ui!ien« let me find ihuujh (cw 1 " 

So prijretl, mure |iinin| than be itkcH, iht B»ri— 
In tiolint mood.' 

Tdi^Mri ft'drif. AltribnttJ lo th« (onlitnar of Ktoiy tv. of Fraoct^ mka 
tM Kinf illijiCrjteJ the 44vin(agf of nrtcly by orilerin^ evetj cMnt to 
COntilt of puttiil^. Sw Ntlll iinh/ ^MrKl, ith Sct. IV. JJ6-7. 

'jlm»t^n nart; tt<. *A fcUow Of no miek oor Iikdi£aad.' AM7 /T. 

P*tt I^Act 111. Scent I. 
Xjt. ' Fintrd miri a pafii i-rin,' HI. AUiimJrr'i Fija,iU.^\-i. Byr«a, In hit 

'Reply t» Bljckwooil't Mafjiiiie ' {t^:rrri a*J yivni,\t'i. protheto. 1*4! 

Appendix IK. p. 4S4) u)i nf Soutixy in>l Watiliwnitli, 'An they na< acl 

thote who ejllt.t Dtyden'i OJi " 1 dniDkeii lone" (" 
DirriH nmf^'i i'mui/.iK. Bynin in the Hme etHy R&rt M WarAwrMtnl 

pOltKriptI lo Lyritil Datliili, ' vbtrt the Iwa (reit iniuacei oi' tht niblimj 

Ut ttkto ftom hinuelf ind MilltHi.' 
Wotdlfl'Drth't 'ScleilioRi from Chaucer MadereiMd,' otittca ia i8ot, treN 

puhliihed. Til Fimiu Ttli in itta, Tii Catim amA lii Kigii^^fU,tnii 

Truant ind CfruiJ* in 1841. 

* Attiut u iBMi(W«ry,' til. Qnotcd ioiocuisttljF frofB Tit BirJtrm {writtn ' 

■79<-<(< poblithtd il«l). Act ID, In a nat« to Tit mt/t Dm ^ Kftiii^\ 
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NOTES 

to which thtK llsu wtrt iildcd u * kinil of motto Id iS]?. Wordtirorth 
wtilci 1 'Thil, inil the ftvr lin*t Ihil (uUuw, were tilher t«il or rrciucl bj 
me, more thin thirty )*ci.n iiticc, to ibc Uir Mr. Hiflitl, wha quoird tamr 
uprcuiont in ibcm (iniptrfiNtly trmcmbtiTJ} in ■ w«rk trf bit psbtiihtd 
uveral yun igo,* 
VJJ, Apitt JoSii M Gri^. Colciidir wii jntlurtij * by Mr. Wofiiiwotlh'i ran- 
vtrution ... to fc-uiiniB« with impiitiil itiictncu Ciay'i celcbiutd 
Blejy.' (Brigrtfiia Ls:trna, Chip, ii.) 
' Lci siiorarioB,' 111. Uc (Juintty (WV*i cl. Miauii, t. uS) inributn 
tlija criricitm ra the ttithtir of *» litlfc bio^phk tkctcb uf Dfr JohttioDB 
publiohcd immediiteJy after hia dtaih,' Coleridfe mikri (he Mtnv 
criliciem. Lnrarit tm SAaiittrr <n/ Afi/ico, aSri-ii (cd. Aihc, p, 7]}. 
D'ewiitui'. In the Duke ol DiiikinEhim'i pLi)', Tfa RtArtrul {tijwj. 
' Let petly Kingi the namei of putliei know i 
WTitrt'ct I conic, I lUji both Ricnd and tot.' 

Act *. Sctat I. 

Brahi'i wttinn. Thomi* Bnrick (i75]-iSitJi the hmtaa ivood* 
en^Tiwet^ 

H'iit'lM'i Sylvan niktigi. Anioinc Wiurloo (1609 Ni67(>), ■ nolivc of 
Lillf . painter, en^r^vcr, iniL etcher. 

* tit iJiti m.iaUpi,' ir.-. Hiililt i^uule) (lom hinuclf. See hii Lcclun: ub 
the Living PocU lEngtiii Pmi, Val. v. pp. l6}'4).i 
■7'- 'f^fvrt ptmfor unify tii. Huiibrax^ ii. 1. i^-^o. 

•Tail lit gttd; lie. Plauta*, Raim, Act iv. Stroe y. 
179. Sii JAMit Mackiktoih, Sir Jimet Mackinlath (i76;-itji), bom !n 
InvrrncM (hire, anil eilunld it Abciileen inrl Eilinbiir[b Univertilict, 
with ■ view to the me'lical profeHion, CJme to London in tj%%^ and toon 
tstned la poliiici, Hii Vmdkmt Gallitai, in reply la Buihe'i Ktfii^lima em 
iJti tiftvlut.-on m Franti, ippeaTcd in iT^t* Citted tii the hjr in 1795* ho 
toon fiined ■ cnntid«rdblc pracliet. In iSo] he waa appointvd to a 

iBd|;ethip in India, whtrt he remiined till itit. Soon after bia ntam 
e vri* elected (in 1I11) for Nairn. From iKtq til) hit death, he ttl for 
Kntmbotough, In i^tS he u?i appointed to the profeitonhip of law and 
lenetll politici it Mjileybury, 1 pan which be het<l till 1814. He wai 
made a ptivy eouBclUor in iSj7, lod j CommiMloner of the Boird of 
Cootiol in 1II30. Hia Diarrtjuiee » .-ili Fri['iii •/ Siiiui Phiivnfty, 
liitjty daring tia Sntnlttntk antS Eigitrtnlk Ctnlnriis, cojilribuEe<J li> the 
•cvenlh editi^m of the EmyiitfirJia Bfkannii^wtt republiahcd in 1S36 with 
a preface by WhtwelL Set Micaulay't Eiuy on Mnckinioth'a Kuify tj 
tit grBcJuisn, 

alt. Hh ndi.yf' ifiiii. The iptrch referreii to w>* •Iclivered on Dee, 10, iSij. 
Colonel St. Paul laid 1 * A more finical oppoeition to toy metaure he had 
never hejiil in that Houte." far/.ifitf., ixvti. pp. ]«■ cr Wf. Macklnlah 
had ipoken before on D«. 14. 

t jl. Ltitrn ta lit Law t/NtHfi anil Naiien. A cuurK af t)iitly-niae tccturca, 
delivmd belwien Februait am) June 1799. An * Inlroduciury DiicourK,' 
pohbtbed in t^^X, cArttaint a recantation of the revolutionary tiocirinei of 
tb< yinJitiet GeUitar^ *n-i an tiiaek on Godwin, The lecForra do not 
appear to bane been pubtiihed, bvl loine HI. (lOlri, taken by Sir John 
Stoddnt at the time, tn itill prcHmd. 
'Tkt vihfand leimJ; itt. "The whiff and vmd of hit fell iWMd.' Hamlttt 
A«t II. Scene «, 
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i$a. •LtU mu( til h^Jrr,; in. Ct. ' Lay VMCC Uiy wooJt, AcMnfj Uij hlia- 
fill bower.* Drjfden, Tif Ifmd a*J t*r Pmlir, Put i. C 1 jS. 
'Ccnxilfliai ' iTit*,' MI. ?iifln Carwr, Act r. K<enc i, 
iS]. Gtirtitr/mi, Fnn(*>ca Otucdnilini lnti-'ito)i ■utbor of ■ Hixatj <f 
tnty fnm 1494 to 1 ;3i. 
TImui. lac^UM Aupidt dc Thou (i5t3-i6l7),B'bMc BliUrla tainiiftrii 

JnhoMn 'Mnautly (altniux>l tli« UoD^ of triiitUtlng.' 
Dr. Fu»£lm. In Ctotft Cotnwa, ihc foiia(CT*> (i76l-i8jfi], 7% Biir-M- 
Utii, pradaceil ia 1 797. 
aS4. *0/lamiUMih*,' til. 

' CMjitM, fttOMd «{ luncntilioci IobiI 
Heard oB ibc rncfDl ■tixKn/ 

Pft£u Lhi, a. 57f-le, 

il%, 'lMtii[h imt 'ffifi: Buthc^ Ri/ttaHmeK lit Jtml^iMn ■'■ F'^air (tAo 
Iftrlt, td. Payne, tl. 119]. 
'A*d^^; tit. Chiiinr, Tit Ca-urktrj Tj/n, the Pn>l«|^«, I, je.(, 

aJ6. At Eitf) M (W Fr'meifJit i/Hata* >Atm. Ry Hsilili, psblithei) is itoj. 

3S7. A Ifiiitritf EirgUid. M.ickialoth coUkiH natnitk for • bblery rf £1^ 
■■n<l tr«n t!>£S In iht Prodi RanaUlioOt but Idt ooty ■ 
Mtliunuiuii; pubiiitifil in itjf ander the title •# 'A Htatorj of tl> 

kcralutiun in EcEUnd in 16SS.' 
Ma. MMTHn. Cf.oMi', pp. 1-184 Hid Vol. lU. pp. JS4-jl{, 
1(9. 'Lilt lit t=aJi rU. At Tnt Z.i<r /i. Ad. li. Srh t. 
a^. < Tiii ^gilrr "nw* i/tBiJtB^' Woirinaorlh, 7it< Sararatca, Book IE. 

■ Til Ctrinrliitm itfiult rfftHtitd unty,' Burki, Agtw/Mw an it, ffriiiArM 

i* f><arr (&i'f<r Warily «d. Paya*,ii. 164), 
i;i. 'fiiMr iM».' 'Ia Ibe natt high lad ftbaj ttu* ot Rome.' Wuhr, 

A(( 1. Scene I. 
Am duvt in/ almHfJwitiltm ^rtrt. Ct. Hailitt't nuy * Oa iht Oii^Mtf 

of Ml. Malilmt't Eu*r' {FtUtUal Awfi^ Vol, m.ff, ]Gi>7), w)kk la^ 

patai^) jrr ijuoCrd fioin Wallacc't book. 
■g{, ^Gaf^nfuiMttti*f*f' * The Spirit «f tb( Lord it «paa OM, 

lu hath ifiointtd nt to pr«*ch Ihr («aHl to the pear.' LJkt^ hr, it, 
*n< ^nn (/ luMn,* Mf. Milthui, Cih^ m FtfulMiim, 410 td^ iBo], 

Book IT., Chip. vii. p. ;4a. 
TJIc 'laUti art ml /nil' llulin l«f«t« l» MilQiui'a fifsr* of ■nwarc'* 

mighly feut.' 7^. Bmk i>^ Chap. vL pp. ;}i-i. 
196. ^Timait il iMtt t*J lUk' ASM^Ii, Atl it. Stent I, 

Mr. Cs^n ibi Uttly arWHuJ am amtmr. ' Of Pcfabtioa. An Ennn' 

tonoming tha Povm of tncteiM in tkr Knmbm of Miakiad, m ' 

to Hi. Uallhna 00 that Subject,' iRto. 
A CBrin» fdtuit if Jfitf Biittaimi, Cimmrt^m ** ill L^tui af S< 

Book II. Chip. liv. 
198. 8nit t Itaa wilt Mr. kiirie. In 1814 and iSi; Makhiw pablkhcd two 

ptmphleu on the corn liui, to which Ricudo replied in ■■ £tw ■■ iJn 

Imfmait^a Itn frkt t/ Ctrmmiit Prtjllif/Sttti (iSij). Hizlm pro- 

bitiljr rcfen la Millhut'i PtHiital fuiram (>Kio), in utidi hit •tilfcmieei 

wilhRieardoiMciplained, Sec Sir Lnlw Slepban'i Til Magtbi Uiihi^T^mi, 

II. I £9 rr Wf. 
UiiiiitviUi. Th> Mcoad edition (lyij) at Bernard Mandcirille'i Tib FtUt 

*/ lit Bttt, V Frnmu Fiat Puilk Bnufn, oontBined An Etisr m Ct^kr 

amiCLnif&M,. ■' ' 
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NOTES 

i'&f Puluiuj. Sn «■», note to p. 1, nnti. 

M«. GirroiD. Cf. A Lttur a tTiiTiam Giffttd, Vol. t. pp. ]«;-4ii. , 

■ /■ **/ rwJi(*/iii iJHfi,' /«. Ciftord rMiintii iht tdiionhip iit Tit ^iaarUrtj 

Rivinu in i^Hi >D'< ■'<" * (liort inlcr\-)t, liurinf which Jnhn Tijrlor 
ColtiMKc ■•■• cdiior, uH tnccet-lcil by J. G. Lociihin. 

b Ui irtltt4l f*p: Gifforil, lboii(h h; we<\ hit ctilorisl pen vrry hnlyt 
■leet nul tarn (0 haw wnttCD W many iiilcln in the ^i^iiirrr/r u bit 
tDolcmporiritt imifineil. 'Tbe only cntiic jrlidc «vtr coniribuwl lo the 
fifrirtu bj- CilFfirt himteif nm Uut which he wiotc. In tonjunclion wilh 
fUrron Field, on Fiiri!*! **Dranulic workt.'* * S« Smilci, Iblrmoiri if 
Jtlm lUnritj, I. ito, 100 I II. t4i 49. Somcllmci he ippciti lo hiire 
liiMrtfl •rhsl Dr. Scailn olli 'the piinjEmi wit, the Allic ult* inlo ihe 
inittet of hit tontribuian. 

'Dittref til fit at. Pope, fn/ifM It lit Silirti, 91-1, 

•/an mr &tfiti»; ite. TM Tm/w, A<1 t.S«nf 1, 

jf M /«./» £•« en rmtUi, til. The •Uuiioo it lo CifforJ'i lin» on Kit. 
Rubiiiiun. Scr jI Lour n Wttlunt Ci^mJ, Vol. i. ootr 10 p. ijt. 

Tlu Ftaa t/iiiPtttu By \jtifjb Hunt, publuhcil in 1114. Sn VoLi.p. yjj. 

'A tvn uvi n*fm4 in Nriu[tiii tu. S« Vol. 1. p. yjt tot u> •ccouitl of 
the Huj'trrly roirw nf Laigh Kunt'i X.innri, 

Vtrifi r> <fit<rf. Rii. f, J75. 

*Aitiit 1'- Himi* amJ yilitit An 1. Snne 1. 

Ml'. JChU'i MfnuMt ttimi, lU. The funoui ^i^o'iofy Rn-lnv article on 
^■if||ii^ ■pptinil la ScpMinbci iSiS, mil wu vzillio by Crokrt. 

■ Oai virmi lit 'i^'i <»• SliDMi IXtii. to XKii. oF Tlie £m tf Si, A^mt, 
pnblithril in iSio. 

Eta itfrtm &Tj^>s>, JuTen:k1, S*l, iv. I* 

*/wiii /ttajj'if.-. S« Vol. 1. p. 375. 

Note. 'III! /«■ latintt.' 'Ohc jam ntii nt.' Hotice, SJi., i. ;, ii-j. 

Note, ■ inj rtti * ['ti! Or. 

' Sitirr or Hnie, ■!■■ I cmn Sporui (eel, 
Who bmkt 1 buucAy upon 1 whe^H 
Yd lei Olc Itip (hi> bu|; with jgilded wmgi, 
Thi> pilnUiI <bild of din, tbil itinki tad •linp,* tit. 

Pope, iVi/ > fM le iti Sal'ra, jOy M Hf . 

Xf^ri dhi wjIc* jlt WM Ktfrff nutmy I Kctu <lle<l in hit i6lh yc*i. 
n«] it ImtrmiJ lii wrU, tfi. Sec* nview of Hiilltl'i C*arJrtiri o/JtU(- 
■'1 ^dyi IB ih* ^awfi 

trr/y Jtnww 
In 

ih« iSmt'ioij nvicw of T«J/( 7«.'t Hulii; ■■' dewribed «~ ■ 'ilutf. 

*rh»njt^,' 
7Ai &-. Hilf'i tniiln. Tmro trliclci, in which Hu'tion Loue'i irtitment of 

BuonajMile ■■ defendcil, aneired in the S^mrlrrlj Rrvmu ihonly »(t(r 

Bmoipitlc'l deiih. Sec VoL xxviii. p. 119, *nd Vol. mill. 177. 
JrtJj M»m. Syiioey Owenton, Lciy Moipn (17!; 1-1*^9), oMtbDriK of 

74rlF^? //-iiii Cv/(lto6} wu 1 (avoiinU tubjcct fur the vuluar per»nal 

■talK of ihe i{wrttrfrJt(«iHV. 
Arcr PimUi. John Wolcol, 'Peifi Pindir,' auiulled CilFotd, miiiiklaf 

btm (or hi* DSDinalu John GilTor'l. editor oF the Aoii-ymti'm Rmini/ loJ 

MMmm, Th< reault wii CifTonl'i £^irA it Ptiir PimUr (1800]. 
nil Zv«mMiM Sec '«f, note i* p. 177. 
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'// v/ai Mmuirngf ttt. 5«c a review of PUitkal Xu^i in Ihe ija 
(Vol. Hit, p, 161), and A Iftf K WiSum GiffarJ, VoC I. p. 410. 
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JO^ Ifii mutlt a» Mn. Jbtnim, ii. 
p. J 78 ooti). 
iViut i< inff «b </ MvJhk. 

'TluJirrffttStt^ King Lht, Ad <t. S«Bc 4, 

^irini, tu. PMnaini Aibictr f&rvw, 1 iS, jnl ml. BgrfwUr. 

qwMd ^ Cetniiliie in ^tp»fit» Ltw^i^ Cl»p. xiv. 

en likriplrilH' in the orifiML 
J> tmmfifmr u »ii i4( imw^ tu. Sc« Gidiir<l'* cdiuoo of MMuafr. 

(uiile^ iSij, Vol. r.,p. 14). 
)■«. jfc arfitJi A^ a ff tm r tJ, at. Juiui Mumir hat COoMived tbe icbMnc 1 

cttab3iihin|[ ■ Tory nnoiir, %i>A hid obuknH m«ny promim of tui 

bcfon the ■ppnunct o[ Jrffkir'» article in the Eiiiaiair^i (Oct. iJ 

VoL XiiL, b II sh on Ctnllo* anrf Ihi iltin of Sujn. (See T 

Witfrt tfjtt" iiitritj, I. 97}. The fint nunibrrof the ^kdruWf J 

nfcind u Feb. itof. 
|ll. *TiiiM«>4«vt mljiriitm,'m. Si. AUiiim, iiL ]«. 

*V^ aBtvirvUHyfttrit}.' See note 10 Vol. u, [>. ill. 

Note. Wi:iiun Ti^lor l,'7^%-ii%i>), vho«e vcnioa of Burt>r*i Ijmn »a 

firtil ihc miagindinn o( Scott, Ural 1 ntnliT tOnttibMnr tu n* M'ti^ 

ArvHw fnim 17^3 to itooi 3n<l (ram 1S09 to 1S14. 
]I*. Mr. Stun Jliif. Wllliiin Slfwarl R«M (t77!-it4jli tlx! friend of ScMVi 

anri ttsmlitot of Aiiotlo {iSij-iS^i). 
)i)> Tl» Idfii^ Btlltilt. Il4ililt imnmabij fefen lofoaK iottorfuctwir rcHtirb 

on 1 Dew 'leci of r^ti* in a review by Jeflttf of SattU>e)>'a TttStit. 

{SMntmr* Rtvltw, Oct. tiai. Vol. ■., p. 6)). 
Vm^ifia n{W4i/niuiI, ifr. For (ii-outibie rtfereaoc* to Malila* m 

EivAwfk Rrvine, Oct , 1 107 {Vol. »i , p. 1 00), AugvM ( S I O (Vei. sn, 

B. 464J, and March 1X17 (Vnl- iiriii., p. i). Scuihey attacked Millfcw 

IB lb« Hourly Smno (Dec. Tfii), bat the Etuj n PfuMw m« 

dtftndid fin ytan laier (JuIt tSt?) by Sumner. 
' JtMHtt/Av. Baiy i7% Pin 1., Act n.. Scene 4. 
Xf'. 7rjrry ^ il< J!^ii>r ifiln EJiaAurji Rn-ltn'. Sy*titJ Smith (bin^ la 

have b«n eilitor of the fml nitinbee (Oct. itoA,}tSftf wa* editOT fnn 

that time till I tig, when he rclireil onbcinn ip(<otBte<l Dean of the F*cuk)i 

of Ariiocslea, 
JIf. Nttrly d Jitxih fiit tf lU aiitln, LorA Oickbnm in his Lijt */ Ltrt 

Jtfftj (i<'4 (■!.. >. 404 ff Wf J pwH a toUl litf of too CDaOibutaoni. A 

tetrction wai publiiherl in four VDlumet in tS44. 
'Iffiniu aiitHim if tail! Bacon, AivMtlmtm af LtmriBt^, Book L. 

IV. 5. 
]l4. 'Sfimiitj; lit itrrtJ,' HI, Lnf'i L*bnr'i tMij Act V. Scene 1. 
117. Jliif la prrtriit ycit JilJiti, HI. Hiilill veiy likely pot jtfhry to ihii leit 

when he wit in Eitmbiirib in iStj on hi) ejiivrcc bnaiaew, Soe VoL u., 

p. ]14 anil Dole. 
J19. 'fUi ttfiprn^ tit. ynfnH OtW.Att 11. Scent t, 
* 7^*ad lit frimtur ptiA,' tit. H^iht, Act 1. Scent j. 
APAUifi. Chirlei Phillipa (iTJ? Nlljf). a naliw of Sligcs who cnjoyH 

a great Hpuutina, bnth at llie Itiab bat, anil at tbe Engliah b>r, to whkfc 

be H-ai cgllrrl in lilt. Br<m|)u»n hiroirtf ikacribed hl> ipecchi* at 
•hofiieuUnnL' 
jI Pbimitt. WilliiRi Conynihim Pluakct (1764-1(54), tbe advocate 

Catholic Emancipation, finiout for bit clequentt bolh it the bar ud 
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ParlUoKnt, (tciK-l Bjron Plunlut in 1817, chitf-jaiti<t of thf Irith 

nHnman ploi (iSi;'-)t>), init Lonl ChinHllor ef Iitliiil (iSja-iS^i). 
3I). Note. Broughim uit bom in tilinburfli, whtrc hi wu rduciu-l, Hii 

nothet wM Scotch (* aiat of RubErtioa ths blilomn), anil hi> fitlacr 

beloDftil to ID al<] WcitRiONUnd diiiil]'. 
Tiil^U LirJ EriHn, Enkinc diid ia KamnliEr, ill]. 
JIO. * Zhiwiric iwiij,' (M. 

'Matin •tomntic, fonirn Ict]f, nothint^ 
Can [Duch him futlhcr.' 

Mtcttii, Act IQ. Scene ). 

)ll. <^i dKil a;«i« H pm ii.' la TatU Tall Hiilill ^out (hii line M 
Butltt'i. 
'Fur ua aU ai ftain,' itt. Popr, ImUtiMii ff Hcaa, iat. 1. ji-i, 
SIS. * StdnJ w (*• KMif,' f n. Cf. 

* An^ back rccoilcdt he kii«ir nal why, 
EvCD 41 (he lODIld hliDKlf h*il miilc* 

Collloi, 7i( Ftiiimi, IL r^i«. 

* Ttm Itial piti^ at, Cowpcr, Tit Tm^ Book ti., lOt. 

Jl]. nrri art Jrv inrOntnai atttmfl'utmitn, ttt. It >*• niri of Broof h«n th«t 
if he h^d known a litlLe tiw, ht mnU hsvt knaim * little of (i><r]rthin(. 
Tin iiiiirtiiA CfrnM. t-auic NicoUi Mii|unitc Cirnoi (i'5J-itli})i ths 
litn orpniur of thi iimk* of Ihc Revolutian. Kc ieh Nifokon in iloo, 
bo! iTturndl lo him in iSi«, init wo Minittei of the IniFiloi ilBrini the 
HandrH Di>*. He wrote manj wurki on niilhcmiiLCjl lubjectl. 
'll*4ri tvKfadT tf iW.' 'NulU diet iinc Imca,' 1 pliiu: biKd tm ■ Mjins 
of Apclk* tcparlrd hj Plinjp. {Nai, Hill, xxxr^ 36, 10]. 
JI5. ImitMat WnmUtJmCunu; When Nomr Tooke lived. 
' «•« *«y i jij7,' m. WoTdtwvTih, Htr<-L4»f WiU, P»it it, 
Lnan Ei.n>n akd Mi. WiLUiroaa. The pifn on Loi<l Eldon appeared in 

the Aim Msmify JUmum (1S14, Vol. xi. p. 17]. 
* M Ir^araUSff tad mSa: Cowper, Tie Tait. Book ■>449- 
*>tf if (•airlnwe,' He. Chauar, Agb^w, 1 jo. 

* ffyettiitn tang,' He. 

* Aod wrtEchei lun| that jnrrnien maj ilior.' 

Pope, )td/v tfiM Ltti, in. at. 

^IW JauMM, efl. For John WiUiimi'i ^itofk on the Court of Chancery, kc 
r«F/. Bkt. {Jnot 4, ll>}, and Frb. 14, [814), "K* Wilpote'i JAwirr ^ 
Et^aJ, ni. iSi. An inaccurate icpml of u ipeech ol Abercramby'i oo 
the McontI of John Williamt'i miilKmi led the Chancellor la make «ame 
•ngry obKrvalioni from the bench. Thr Incident created s conudcrabie 
•enMtion and Ud to a debate in Parliament. (See Twiia't U/i^Lard 
£Uh, II. 4<j<3-;oi). • 

* Kaailtu faimK,' tti, 

* for affection, 

Mialm* of nauon, awayi it (0 the mood 
Of what it like* « loatbei.' 

Mt'ttmi t/ynif, A«i it. Sotne 1. 
Jll. ■£«c«Jbiirrerr.' ^ r» LfiU A, Act «. 7. 

'jtt itay v/rrt •* Battlaii.' Sec Paaiarradf Liv. 11., Chap, uaiaar Hf. 
A* i^iiat^m aimt Ifai Tjltr, Sec Vol. ill., ooU to p. If L. 
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THE Sl'IHIT OF THE 

Tit Tar ■794. The year of the ue)acuMf«l froMCMloai of Moroe Ta<k, 
Hirdj, Thctwatli HalcrofC, uid olhcn, lad the fcu ti> whkli IKu ^ir 
WH wriitni. 

■Oh nt'irt ai fiffNi tkrjvUii' O1UB1, Act v. Scroc S. 

■Aaii retJ ilieir huteij in a nwidn't ty**! 

Ct*y, thg) a a CttMrj Ciarti^tnd, St«aia t<L 

' St tmtU t Jrt^ tri. CfmMim, Ad rt. SctiK i. 

Mr, mttrrfirit. Will.im Wilbcrfora (iTjf-iS]]), member ttx HiU 
tjto^tta Yorkihirf 1 7S4.1I11, iDil lot BtimbCT iSii-iSic, vu citif 
MnKFifil 10 the fvin^Uial piity luutwn u tbr 'CUptuni Sect' ec ik 
'Silnii,' iDiI bcotBc iht ptdiamcnui]! ItiJn of tbe uiU-alavn; cww. 
The alave tride nt absliiheil bji the CMlilion fovcnuncat in ttoj, nJ 
emancipalion wu eanicd in lljj, the far of Wilberfacoc^ dcatli. Apwt 
fiom ha cfForli <n thn cituc and on behalf ef miMiaiiary work in la^ 
he (ive a irnttal ngpeit u tb« Tory niinatiiei of Pitt (hii ai limW 
fiintd), anrl of lh« Duu of Portland, Pnctnl, and Lord Livcfpori. la 
farlicular be iBpronU the <Mt(in mtuurt* of 1795 ■i><l iSlT. Tla 
pitlly iciounii Id the tilKt itlwll not only of Haifin, b«t a( CoUeM 
\P^a<al Rigiurr, Au(. iSl]). 

* Cimiifmit 9fdl nM hi^.' 'Well, my costciencE aayi, " Lanscclat, lodfC 

fiot.** " Budget" **y* '^' Aencl. ** Sud^ not,'* aayi my eooackocc 
•■ Conicicntt," My I, "You ciiunKl ittll."" Mi'tkam tf t^ttiki, KCK 11. 
Sc«ne t. 

* Ifi •■»■(«,' tti. St. ^oln, *!, 16. 

Mulm J. 

JJ*. *OMtf€itmli lalffiaJfiUmtif.' Hary ly^ P<n l^ Act 1. Scene }. 

33J- * Bj rvirj Bitk trimliC fit. T*t Fjh-w ^mr. Book 1^ Canto Til. Staaea J(. 

Ol^itHi. Thomai Clitkaon (irtio-lK^i}. The moat inilrfalipUr of the 

KBCra-pailiimentaty agibtort tpinit ila*vry. Coltridf* ttttnti to hn 1 

*tht moral ittam inglae, 01 Giant withont idea.' 
3]4. KoM. Byron in Yi\t DuaciiiJ Nttii {tet Lmin a*J ytmaii^ti-PttOta*, 

11. 141 Dole) icUIn thit vFli-kiiiiwn ttory la having been loU to tun \j 

Sheridan hlmielt. 
lAn. Coaarrr. Thia eaaay appeateil ia Tatlt Tai* (Vol. 1., iSii) mat oai 

rtpobUaheil in a tmall mluint in ill];, the yf of Cdbbett'a death. Cf. a 

|Ui»(e un Cubbcit in the Eitmimr princed ia oolea ta (be Xaaaj n 

Vol. I. p. 414. 
C-iW. S« anil, note to f. lit, 
' FiSiifj lit rar,' 111. Ilimj ly„ Put 1I-, Aci i. St<o( i, 
'£dyi tmifr' d tkf •ranr,rii. The teferentc ii probably to an attack eo 

Robert Waithman in tfac PtHt'xal Rtgia<r. (See Pi!.iiiat *f*er*t, i». ii* 

and V. JqS.) Wahhmin waa tneinbei fur the Criy of L«n4on froCD ijit 

till lllo, and hiKn itib till hit 'leilh in iS]]. See aiU, p. ita, utd fa, 

oole to p. j6b. 
JJJ. 'Damautlt Uft'ion.' Htnry If., Pjit I. Ael t, Snne ». 
3j6. Ni,-*^!tam aSawiaandui t'dt. 'Ititjm D. Au[u*nii optimc <liait, Altrin 

noiict iiitnainmqnlui ra.' M. Annae« Senen. CaMrttvraioe, 4, pcaer. f T. 

Th« uyinf ii ^uote-l by Ben Joawo (TWlv, LXitJ. 
■ Wtary, iiair,' lit. tltmlti. Act 1. Sccae t. 
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Bamtddi. A'^iw Nigiri, The Birbtr'i Story of hii Siilh Brothrr. 

* Llvi M 4ii itic'^piimi' A rfminimncf. pcrhipt of ibc line in Pope'i Dutiti 

(r. 69), * Bui liv'c! in SrttLe't number* ont ^ty more,* 

Mr. . Piabibly Brougluni. S« I'sliliial Wtrti, 1. 145 tt uf, 

Hii Crtmmtr. <A Gnminii of (he En^llih Ltnguijc, in i Stitrt of Letun' 

{»*>*). 
Lih G'^wt tytt^ir^ 'So, whrn he irotc, ht i^llrlh him > grievciui crsb^trrc 

(odBfl. . , . Thfn hf fjlli upon thtrn, in<l brail thjoi ffirfiilly, in luch 

•oit, that lli(y wrrt nol able 10 hrlp (htmtrlvci, or to hini thttn apon 

thf floor.' FJinm'i Prttnii, Pjrt I. 
)]S. Tkt YtaiMiim larjitft. Om SMualt, Ptrr 1^ Book iii. Chap. «v. 
^ Hr kai lii iaii-trie*,' til, TmS/lt Mt*l, Act 1. Scene }. 
'jirrgoy liar.' 

* ind flying bchioi! ihem ihut 

Sharp ileet of arrowy iKowcn jjfainit ih? face 
Of tntir puriDcn.' 

PtraitH Xrgdiini, 111, JiJ-J. 

At liitttUa mditii. Cf. *BchnM in Iiraclilc indecil,' etc S. Ts^, i. 4?, 

Hailitt ha* in miml (he dncrlplion {Gmiii, ivi. 11) nf Ithmitfi 'And he 

will b( 9 wilH man ) hii hanit will b< againit eviry man, mil tt*ry man'i 

h*n-l a[iinat him 1 and he (hall dwell in the preKnce of all hi( brethren.' 

J40. til Htn-pmiy iraii. Set Ptlmitl X^»rrr,Aiip» ill? {toBnctt fftrla,y. 

Till* Bllf faatJ til Umu' tii. Cobbell'i Paliluti lUiiiltf had evaded Ibe 
•Ump duty until iSig, when it wat rendered lliblc 10 duty by the liFth of 
the famoui Sin Act* ptMCd in that year. 
■ jimfit I'tf*,' lit. ' Clive ample locini, and vcrg* eniia(h.* Gray, Tii Bari, 
II. 1. 
]4I. ' lit fumri ml,' ill. Pope, tmiitiiim tflhraii, Sal. 1, ;i-i. 

Aii'flnl'ii of Epkina, in. See 7*c CtnrJj s/E'rvfi, Act v. Soene I. 
Tir rilUi tf M'. r*«nai Pvmt, tt!. Wliro Cobbcit retutneil to EngUnd 
from Amriica in iliq he brought Piine'i bonct lu Livirp€>iii \aA !efi ihcm 
Ihrrr. After Cobbetl'i death fhey ^trc aeiacd >a part of the popcrty of 
Pairie*t ion who became a bankrupt, 
' Hit nictiitA *w»<," Htmlii, Act i. Scene 4. 
J41. Till Eilifif'ur[i Krt»nB,rti. In >n article by Jtlrry, July iKo?, Vol. x. jS6, 
The reply of Cobbett referred to by IlialitC ippearc^fin the pJiiii-tl Ktpiirr, 
Aujiuit 1&07. P'.'fiikal l^orh, u. 1^4. 
J4J. Ttt Fliaiyrii tjfatr^irj. By Ro^^fi, publiihe.l in 179*, 
Til Fluiurn t/Htft, By Ciiiipbtll, publiihed in 1T99. 
J44. We i^tiutf JruJ II fml eul, rit. Scutt uid to Waahioston Irving (l.nclcharl, 
IV. 9]) : 'The fact la, Campbell ic,in a manneria bugbca' to himaelf. The 
brightnm of hia early iiicteet it a Hrlriment la all hit further «An*. tb 
ii tfitid t/ihi liiiiMa lit! Ui rain fkmt am itfvt iim.' 
'Snaittdi ■■ g'iCft tit. Pope, Eiuj ei Oiiimm, ■;;. 
' yn ni/iiiir,' lie, tfinrir', TJi, Aci. iv. Scene 4. 
345. 'And h (Ar i-JiioB,' rr<. Wor.liworth'i Orfe, /niiruntui of Immirully, 7J-4. 
CirtrwSt 1/ Ityimlnj;. Publllhcd 111 1I09. 
*AbviJ fcfBBi,* 111. Part i. Staniit 1 i-l j, 
]46, ' Finniii fen'i pagi' Cf, *A ninit famoua Pnel'a will.' Spentcr, Firttt 
addtnudbf tin Anther tf ilii Fattii Slfnai (to the E*tl nf EtMi). 

* Jnlovt liir matii*' Paradiir Ltii, it. Joj, 
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rrf-fifiti Mr. Woritmctb, Ssrtj PUitHim. 



'SftUriJ j» itrr 

•L^ftmp.'inBrt^itt. PlHUtra tfllfr,Ptrl II. I. J?*. Cf.Ijtnmmlk 
Eitiliit Pull (Vet. V. p. l$o), whCTC Hitlin add* i "Mr. Canqifacll la 
■lUrioR tlic cipRMim hit ipoiM it. * Ptw," sad ** far b«t»« t it " *n cbc 
ame ihioc.' 

' Wt firtrivt •• IrfiMIt,' tH. Cf. Vol. ». p. |K«. 
%tf. ' KmMf ^tf,' tie. jfuliMtCtitar, Act ii. S<tBt 1. 

Htbmh^n. Pufcljhr* uunTmsiulr allh Luiiti b ■ Soi, >ail Iaclii4c4 n 
the 4IB ritoj) Mlitka ■( 7:if PktmratfUifr. 
J4t. iWr. Ctml*ilft fntttritla^. Camphin • Lcdoia vn Portr; Rr-vrilla* 
tfftimt in (M Mw JMM*ijr ^f^iniu of which he wu i^itor froa itM 
M iSjo. Hufin don nal tclcr Is hit Sfttnitni tf rir Briatk fmtt, •■' 
kimnfUttltmd trkiltl mHiat,t»J*nEitSfimBwBaA Patny (j vob. ilif). 

Mr. &«Wr. The Pocw of Ctofv CnUw (t7H-tS3>). *»<■ ■ [-''« V '"' 
•oa Gceit^ twre ptUithed la i toIi. iI)4, and w ooe *«Uidm ibj. 
The ene votumc cdtUeii till tttrntly bccxi rc-iMued, ai a roalt of Uii 
pnbt* batotnd on CnUv by Erlwtiil FiUfcnld, who tiimaclf niiiTr • 
Stlectitm frtim ihe Ttiti afiit Hall. 

,jt*Jrr^i fViiif*. ^1 Th /.cir /f. Art in. Sane j. 
}49. * rni Jimui,' tit. Hiwry //\ perl 11, Act t. Sera* i. 

Mr. CrM^i f'li ft"", IK- CrtMt't fnl pmrw wctt Imirutj [[nWidii I 
looDjmQUkty ia >77t)> 7if C«AtaM(l7So),ia4 rir Lito-aiy (ir'l). ll 
wu ?Ki I'lOtjC (I7>j) ibt JokniOB nut ind ■p p t»iit <i . (Sec BcmlTi 
Lifi^ti. Q. B. Hlli, 11. I7(.) Cribk** pMroo m* Buikc, by vbsai k 
wu no lioDbl iattodaced (o Rejnmlili, «d Uka \a J«hnuiR. 
350. Bt trhp MI a fjrJU inlaia,Hi. Ib the PrctitM te the TjJa (■■'*). Set 

* Jb f Jc wu na'r wrti rMia,' iTf. Pok M*rd/£twi, iii. 199. 

j{i. lb tin mt nai f^nt'mt' '"• HiiUlt refcn to lite ofcnin| linti of Cb 

Til u3 vKRafHTn o/* (tnn. Thii efanut ocon la ■ potia, OHaMlanM, 
by ihn Rcr. Rxhird Ginbrd, itttich nt iiuolcd by JshnaOB, SrvTWn 
lii iMriJ<r (Bonrtll't IJJi.ti. G. B. Hill. V. n7->). The phrtn i1m 
ocean III Strmt'i Ai wi (Ko. xvi.). 

* jIt tat ttanJ,' HI. Pjradiit L*ll, it. iKl. 

Ut jti an oMtv fir trnt,"'- An UBMimmitdced ^vMatioB frsm ..IV'i 

JTiitr nb( gii4i iriO, AM IT. Snw }. 
Tir aah '"/ '"■ CrtUt roMed for tonic tine >i Btlvoir Cutic » duftaia 
10 llw taunh Dakr of Rnltaod. Ht dcdietttd Tit Bam^ lo tb fifkb 
Dokr, *na TaSt$ 3/ tti UaJI to the Duhtit. 
)5X. * Ti» iy limii!/,' tti. nt Biratjt, LeRtr iiii., Prtrr Giioin. 
JJ3. Tit ll'ii'^' •/ Pint* Domiim. Is 7"1» ftri.* K^iw (Put 11.), The Uli 
itini«i(d Fox on bit linth^kd. (Sw AVti, ili]4, ti. 16, iSo.} 
Tlr (Air«riir (/'(b ilf n Witr mtim^ mt. Ilm'.ill jfobably ref«n to ilw Kory 

of Kv.\h{Tala^ lit Ball, Eaakt^lfirti, iS}4,ti.9)). 
Mr. T.Min. CI. Pllllkai Eii^i (VoLltl^pf. IU'lti). 
' Or tp i r^ to ,' ttj. Cimfbell, Co-n-Wi i/'i^naLf, Put II., StaaB 11. 
' M iwBjr Jbinr,' «(. Sfmrt, Tir ftwjir ^WM, Bosk 11, CaMo »l, 
Sttiuti tx md I J. 
)J4. *WaMfi^ aiiJ aftrfaio itita.' 'Witlrf*] tnJ rtdicolona cicm,' JCiir 

y*i; Act IT. ScciH I. 
jjj. • jM iftad; til. Ktain tmi yrHn, A<t I. Seme t. 
■ I>ri*[ » «*< '% ikttiu' MMktif Att I*. ScMC J. 
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NOTES 

jj;. ^ A fafOMci tiMii m. Milton, Cmu, ijt-^. 

'Oti til rttij ai. C(. 'Thil on ihe lortun of the nisd la lie h rcMbM 
tcitiii/.' MaiUik, Ad III. Scene i. 

' Ltoh tefair^ cr.'. Qiluiltf Act jv. Scene L 

'-fuwitf ■ont," ttt. PtraJtM Lta, r. jio-t. 
j;6. * A'w, D/s* Sfti^i,' lis. LaiU K—tA,'' Ptni'ut ini tbe Peri.' 

Drih Omijn Hiamiwi. See ttu e«Mr on GiAoH, mu, p. 309. 

' ihe teal ihal, w»tm jnd mecb, 

Dcw'd that rcpcnUnC iinner*« ch«<k.* 

'PaeadiM ■od tbe PnU' 

* yif, j^/lr rvrr,' ift, lUJ. 

'May iiifriJi ihi Gsuamtr^ ru. KBntt e*t/ 7*^tff, Acl tr. Scene 6. 

■ In vain Miijimj,' rtr. LalU K«>M,'The Veiled IVnphrt or Khonma,' 
5jS. ' M'i'Ht iomxitg^ ttt, Jtid, 

Til ' T7iK-ft"y Pui-ttg' Publiihd in iKu. 

' Null B/ifittrj.' Huiinl III., Ael i». S«n( 4. 

'h lie imdniHr,' tii, M«ore, Hwttf, Ode xi. LA. n. Freely trinilttcd bjr 
ihe Pt— « R— ^— I. 

*Ak jUmii sffijiy: 'Thlt A-loaii in lavelinn* w« * corpulent mm of 
lifty." Thoe Hurili o«u[ in « t*f" '"> Tir Bitxiiu' [Mirch li, lS>i), 
Trir which Lei|[h Hunt %ai\ hii brother John were vnt to priinn- 

Nule I, Mciorr'a LUiU Ma* and LjtUi Ssxi uit dfdicjiIrH (0 C[l>rtrt Abbot 
(i7f7'i!IJ9)lhr Sprika. iftiitmirii l.atil Cnlcheitcr. Abbot, in hii iildmi 
to the Rcctnt in July igi;, nhni.i lo 1 Bill for ibc removil of Romu 
Citholic diHbilitie* which hul Seen defote't. 
3J9. • In liotiini iiHj^i,' III. Moore, SsririijI j*J Jtaurmi Fttmt. Kitratitfimi 
rht Dtary of a Pditstian. 

Tii'yoJgt Fanil/.' See Hiditt'i Pdmia! gatn. Vol m.. pp« jli.jtt. 

Til ' .irii'mf fjn\ H'm. ' Tit ' Fudge family in Ptrii. LtntI r. 

Tit ' ma-i'iini a la RuiM.' ItiJ, UcKir vm. 

Ii Mf, Mis't hutnJ, tfi, Moore hid urpii Byroa not lo beeome uiociited 
with Leigh Hunt in Ttt Lihtrtl. See Bjron'i Laiitri and Jatrnaity eil. 
ProthMO, VI. II. H*iliil himieli >leili with thii niitlct it lomc Icnclb in 
an eiuy in the Rain SprtJur, rniiUeii, 'On the Jetlouiy and Spleen of 
Party.* See al«o Afrmotri of H^iUiam Hxtltif, 11., 69-7). 'The Spirit of 
Mfinirchy' wji 1 paper contributed by KirliU (o T^ Littml \ *PiViei for 
the Holy Alli>ncr,' i tkit of Moore'i. publithed in ilti]. 
](o. *T« it timirrd,' in. 'Needi only to bt Ntn to be admired.' Cowpei, 

Buftiiiilanui, 49;, 
]6i. J/ii SU'y ./ Riml. Publiihcd in \%\b, A MVije review appmred in 
B!m.t%M^i Magani^ tai Miy *%xi. 

Hit Epiiili It Lord Bymr. Included in Fs/ut/ej tr, Paimt, Oririnal ani 
TramUleJ {li\Vl. 

Tiu Fima^il- P'Oi. Pobliihed in iSi*. See VoL 1., p. jy;, 
361, Smw <Ma>OT ttui madi, rn. Se< atti, nou 10 p. ;jt. 

His, m»J Gttffrn Crr/on. Cf. Hiititl'a raaiy ■ On PtrMtia one would wlah 
to have wen ' {Liii't'j Rimam\ for another accouni o( Lamb. In > letter 
10 Bernar'f Bailon (Feb. 10, iSzj) Lamb layi i 'The "Spirit of (he Ap" 
ii by HarllTt. The charaitert of Coleridt:e, cK.^ be had done belter in 
furmei psblicationi, (he praiic aiirl ibuae much ttrao|;er, ett., but (he new 
ODCt ire capitally ilune. Hnrne TooIlc it » outchieM poitratL My aiiiice 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

ii to borrow ii nXimt thwi buy il. I lu*c h. He hu laid too mur 
coloort «■ m; liktMN | kii I bv« kad m niBch injoXiiB iont wt m 

mj owD BIB*, thot I nulu ■ nit of •cscptinc m nocli iwi «• 

"nk"** centlcmcB ihiak Brofcrio beMow.' lo a lelirr to J. Tij>- 
{Zinw>( cd. Aioger, ii^ 15) « fiphiw Imw be cain« to lake the too: 
of > Clb.' 
jtl- ' Til ptii riJUi,' tli, Kltn ami y^al, Jitt la.Katf j. 

■ A^Ana n,* f(f, 'Thouffa I inauiRbcn,ia' t9 the manner born.' Mk;!; 
Act I. Seine 4. 
|ij. ' SttJIi tf,' m. Ail/. AM ni. Setna 1. 

'Ttm^fiifflfdiwg hrJ,' m. C«WMtt TVaii, I. 5S nr My. 

*Krw-iirw gtaii; mt, TnHin miJ OtuH*, An at. %<tnt ;. 

> Cttv » Jur,* rir. itiV. 

■£■>■•' <■ hr*^,' til. 

' Fame ta no ptaal that tfairt on mortal aoil. 
Not in iIk fliilcrint foil 

Stt •>ff to the wnrlel, nnr in ihc beooil tumODr llei, 
Bm tivw an-l tprrsi)! iloFt by tliaw fvn eye* 
A»4 ptrftct wilncM of lElgadfinK Io«t.' 

Ljiid^i, 7S4l. 

)(4. * fimfiunuiC •". Ciuyi t/EJia. The Soalk-Sci Hoaat. 
36$. ' nif .'Aiwi af Hii^iT'^f^.* 'Wr hiw htatd Ibe cfcimci at iniiliiiKbt, Maon 
Shatlow.' l/n>7 /K, Pin II., Act ai. Scene a. 
*Cirar aai fff"".' Cf. Afrrry ffrwi t/ Wndm. Aft t. Scene I, uU 

/Itwji 7/', Vtn lU Afi •. Strne 1. 
jI ariaim-mrair. Haititi bimicir, who conliibateil ihnc ppere on Bwj Fm 
lu Tkt JtxjKiKir ia \ti\, ttfimltii tin the lint lioK in tlw present edkiea. 
Lwb wrote a paper en Ihr unic tubjrct io Tir Ltmdtm llft[t»wt bt 
Kovembei iBiJi ^vii, f.. R. fl. Shtpbtril, ml. i.p. 14^. See Hulin*i 
e«My * On Ptraont oot would with 10 hue lees ' (^turvjr lUmmniy 
fU, ' Tt J^w aimd^ m. Tnhi Cuur, Act it. Sccae }. 

•Ovic i w r i .' See Limn / CAvfa £«i>^ e4. W. C. Hwlkl, a. 1%% 
where. In a Icltei to Mrt. Huliit, Lamb detnifaei hi< iliascr at the Maiaia 
Hanic. 
Mf, Iftklaut'i firail. Roteil Wsicliman (>r6«-lt]j], iIk poClaal 

teformrr, u^t Loul Mayor in it*}. St< laat, natr to p. t]4. 
Noll, y^i' IftJvil ira> publiahetl in itoi. Tk tuc* qooteil an in 
Act II. 
jIt. M'. Ifiiit^tHi trvmt'i MtatiftMitfiu. WuhiactOD Inint ti?!!-!!;)). 
pohlithed >n New York Tit Uhfry */Ntw r<r«, Bf DaAuk KMklUtiid^ 
(ilejy, aacl came In iSi; to Europe where he ttayed Tdt attenlcen pun. 
Hb SJanli B»i tfCnffriy Crrfcn, GimI, wtt pobUthed io Amctica is ill). 
Mid in Lonrloo ^rsl in part by Millrr, thro by Murray vn iSsoibi 
Brantrubi HtU by Marray in tXsi. ThtM tiii hi* liter bockt, T«lr< ^ 

(t!49). L'^ ./Afj**-.; (iBso), Li/, *( /fjtinpm Ut;i). lad oihm MC 
now locludeil in iiflecn volume* ol Bobn'i StWai4 LAcary. Fm u 
•eeount of tbeii publication and of Mmay'i Itwiuit aEainat Bokn, ve 
Smiin'l Afewdrt ifJtlM Mwrtf, VoL u. patlim. 
h kit ■ mind't eye.' Utmit, Act t. Scene t. 
36S. M'. Kmar-'n. Jimca SheilUin Knowlc* (i7t4-iS$j) wbMe f^iaikt w» 
prodnccdat Coeeni Garden in Mar iSiOihad recently been a cealidan* ol 
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Hullit'i In ihc HHtut of Suah WiUur. St* Vol. a. p. Jtt [Littr 

Mr. Ktnolii hmu^, m. Kaowln who hid icUd to the ■rovinn* at aa\f 

•■ iSoi, MtwroM In ih' itip m iSji, wben hs ptiyc) Muter Walur in 

hit own comri^y of Tir HuJi.'k^-i. He conrmurr] ru jrt liii ^^4)- 
P'lfiit » ^ Ai'ii/emtnt, ai. Th« fiitt four vnlumet of Abrjhjiii Tu(k«"« 

(17OJ-1774) 'TitlitittfNtiiri Phrnad vtn publithfri uortfr the name 

ol ' EHwutil SuKh ID 174s, the nmiining ihm, clkcl by hit daDi;hltr, 

jippesrjnif potlhunLomly in 177V. 
Clariiu. The >i^<ir volunic* of OlvltM Hsrlnin were ibridfcil bj E- S. 

Dallit in iKAg, Ihe li* valumci of Sr Ciarin G'anir»n by Miry llowitt 

in lg7J. 
WlikiKi 'ufft'i'v, at, AgpROtly a kind of Irfil r»rm»]a, » in Htll'i 

Chroniclri (Henry v. job.) 1 'that wt tulire hirm or dunlniieioB in pcmn 

etuie worihlp or gooM.* 
• t/at litil'nJ e'tr,' tit. Hamlii, Act 111. Scene 1. 
pknBaoclt. SeeVal.i.Fp. ^i-j {Ttt Rimd TtUt). 
'Hu unrMulliJ fvatrr tf UluUTMnn.' Sec the PrefKe to Pale/t Mf^l 

FMniep/iy. 
^Filri/t mjit.' ' Dt<<h vilh hri mac* pctrilie.' Ptrtdki LaU, ■■ 1(M. 
Note. ' Jmr mti i^'i-iai tuiU Map.' Math**, Act in. SeeiK 1. 
Nole. Mr. Uvm TkJU. Cf. «ru, iji-^i- 

Nou. Prtmmiery aj'nairi. Truirtm Stjnjf, Sli uk(abcr|{iDt't Til*. 
Note. ArJreo! Fartm'i. Ambiute Paiieui'i "Solution of no«M' ii in 

TehrroM SLx^y, Bi>ok 111. Chap, xxviti. 
Note * /i it <■ jiirnrd,' tic. C(. tun, p. 140. 
Sifimr yinjfu'i a'fMmrnt, See Diaqniiilian tii. (Wsrli, 1740, 111. tfl « iif.). 

The iTtumeDt la tontrovcn*'! by Jn>yna, 
Note. Tiirt ii ail irgwmm,4ti. 'Al tpcril idolnctnt din it vicluniRi j 

quud iptiire iikm acati oon pauit. tniipiealer tptrtl. Quid eaim 

tlulliua, igaam ineerli pro ccilia habere, falu pro veiit I Seoci, ne ^uod 

aperrt quidem, hihct r al eat eo Tnrliore cnndilinne, tjutm t Joleteent, ^um 

M, quod ille ipertt, bic jam lonircutna 01. tile vuli diu vitrtc : hie ilia 

vtiil.' Di SiiHtiua, Cap. lii. 
EJviard BaiJvim. The name undei which Godwio wrote vuioiu work* 

publithcr! by hii wife. 
liruH BteiA. David Booth {1764.111(G) puUiahei) in btrtihaim rt tn 

A'alyii"! DkiKiarj ef lit Karl''* L^'gimgr in I Hob. Oaly one Tolomc of 

the Dictionary it«U wat pablitbtd (tlj5). 
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